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9bjtd8. 
**  To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  Gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest 
in  Colonial  and  Indian  affairs  ;  to  establish  a  Beading  Boom  and 
Library,  in  which  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  sabjects  may  be  constantly  available,  and  a  Museum  for 
the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and  Indian  productions ; 
to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons  representing 
all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain ;  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  generally ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  literary, 
and  statistical  investigations  in  connection  with  the  British  Empire. 
Bat  no  Paper  shall  be  read,  or  any  Discussion  be  permitted  to  taJce 
place,  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a  party  character."   (Bule  L) 

Ptmbtrs^tp.  * 

There  are  two  classes  of  FeUows,  Besident  and  Non-Besident, 
both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the  nomination  of  two  Fellows, 
one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on  personal  knowledge.  The 
former  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £S,  and  an  annual  subscription 
of  ^ ;  the  latter  an  entrance  fee  of  £1  Is.,  and  an  annoal  sub- 
scription of  £1  ^  Is.  (which  is  increased  to  £2  when  temporarily 
visiting  the  United  Kingdom).  Besident  Fellows  can  compound 
for  the  annual  subscription  by  the  payment  of  £20,  or  after  five 
years'  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £15  ;  and  Non-Besident 
FeUows  can  compound  for  the  Non-R^ident  annual  subscription 
on  payment  of  £10. 

Sgribikges  of  JtUoios  b^ost  Sinhscnfiions  are  not  in  ^mar. 
The  privileges  of  Fellows,  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear 
include  the  use  of  the  Institute  building,  which  comprises  Beading, 
Writii^g,  and  Smoking  Booms,  Library,  Newspaper  Boom,  &c.  Ail 
Fellows,  whether  residing  in  England  or  the  Colonies,  have  a  report 
of  each  Meeting,  and  the  Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings  forwarded 
to  them. 

To  be  present  at  the  Evening  Meetings,  and  to  introduce  one  visitor* 
To  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conversazione,  and  to  introduce  alady. 

The  support  of  all  British  subjects,  whether  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Colonies — for  the  Institute  is  intended  for 
both — ^is  eamestiy  desired  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  extend- 
ing knowledge  respecting  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire,  and 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  its  permanent  unity. 

Contributions  to  the  Library  will  be  thankfully  received. 

J.  S.  O'HALLOBAN, 
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ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 


SESSION  1889-90. 


FIBST  ORDINABY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Th£  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  November  12,  at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel 
M^tropole. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Mabquis  of  Lorne,  K.T.,  G.G.M.G.» 
presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  (June  18, 
1889)  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since 
that  meeting  231  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  46  Besident  and 
184  Non-Besident. 

Besident  FeUows ; — 

Jamn  D.  AdavMon,  Carrol  W.  Ansdell,  David  T.  Amot,  F.  Baring 
Oouldf  H.  F.  BiUinghwrMty  H.  B,  Fox-Bourne,  Jamet  Buchanan^  P.  F. 
CtunpheU-Johfuton,  Alexander  Cowan,  Thomas  W,  Daviee,  Ffederiek 
WiUiam  Donkin,  Arthur  Dudgeon,  William  Dudgeon,  John  M.  Fairfax, 
John  Qirdwood,  Hon.  Albert  H.  O,  Qrey,  Sir  John  A.  Hanham,  Bart, ; 
Dr.  Arthur  Harrison,  Capt,  Thonuu  B,  Harry,  Cuyler  A,  Holland^ 
Thomas  Jaehson,  Thomas  B.  Jordan,  James  Mecredy,  William  Meudeli, 
Arthur  Miller,  C.  A.  Duff  Miller,  Alexander  Myers,  William  JD.  Nestle, 
Aliek  Osborne,  Copt,  James  L,  Parfitt,  Henry  Parker,  Sir  WiUiam  C. 
Plowden,  K.C.S.L,  MJ*. ;  Harry  PuUen,  Eugene  T.  Bandall,  G.  Cros- 
land  Bobinson,  Charles  J.  Boyds,  Arthur  Bussell,  Sydney  Sparkes, 
John  8.  Sprent,  George  H.  Sykes,  M.A,,  M.  Inst.  C.E.;  Arthur  D^ 
Thursby,  Ernest  Tidey,  John  Tosh,  Thomas  8.  D.  Wallace,  Edmund 
M.  Young,  Edward  G.  Young. 
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Non-Besident  Fellows : — 

Damd  Abbott  {Victoria),  WHUam  TraUAnder9on{GriquaIandWe9t), 
Duncan  C.  Andrew  {Cape  Colonf)tAbe  Bailey  (rraiuoooQ,  A.  IT.  Beck 
{Orange  Free  8taU),  Charles  P.  Beck  {Orange  Free  Stoic),  George 
Beveridge  {Cape  Colony)^  WHUam  Biden  {Cape  Colony),  Alfred  L. 
Blackburn  {Cape  Colony)^  Sir  C  Frederick  Blaine  {Cape  Colony),  JB.  N, 
Bland  {Straits  Settlements),  M.  P.  BlundeU  {Victoria),  Charles  S, 
Bots/ord  {Canada),  John  L.  Brown  {New  South  Wales),  Thomas  L. 
Browne  (South  AuetraUa),  George  Bruce  {Cape  Colony),  John  8,  Brun- 
skill  {Transvaat),  A.  D.  Buckeridge  {Transvaal),  WHUam  Butierton, 
MJnet.CFi.  {Natal),  William  B.  Caee,  JJ>.  {South  Australia),  Gowan 
C.  S.  Clark  {Cape  Colony),  Cornelius  Cock,  /P.  {Cape  Colony),  Edwin 
C.  Connor  {British  Honduras),  WilUam  Cooley  {Natal),  Colonel  W. 
Jesser  Coope  {Cape  Colony),  John  T,  Coulthard  {TransviMal),  B.  Lewis 
Cousens  {Transvaal),  Charles  Cowen  {Tranevaal),  Alexander  Cowie 
{Cape  Colony),  Hon.  Robert  Craig,  M.L.C,  {Jamaica),  Bobert  Davidson 
{Cape  Colony),  Major  J.  G.  Dames,  M.HJL.  {Taemaniei),  H  E. 
Henderson  Davis  {Jamaica),  Dr.  R.  St.  Mark  Dawes  {South 
AustraUd),  F.  W.  Ramsay  Denny  {Cape  Colony),  Thomas  Denny 
{Victoria),  Abraham  De  Smidt  {Cape  Colony),  Adam  G.  De  Smidt, 
M.L,A,  {Cape  Colony),  Henry  De  Stedingk  {Transvaal),  A. 
W,  Debbie  {South  Australia),  John  M,  Donald  {Transvaal),  Alfred 
Dowlmg  {Transvaal),  Geoffrey  Drage  {Cape  Colony),  Robert  Duff 
{British  Guiana),  Frank  C.  Dumat  {Natal),  John  S.  Duncan  {Natal), 
Ernest  Ebert  {Cape  Colony),  F,  Eckstein  {TranevaaJ),  WeUesley  M. 
Edenborough  {Cape  Colony),  Emil  William  Engelken  {Cape  Colony), 
Edward  England  {Victoria),  Hon.  W.  B.  Espeut,  M.L.C.  {Jamaica), 
Dr.  J.  E.  A.  Ferguson  {British  Guiana),  Hon.  T.  A.  Finlaysofi, 
M.L.C.  {Trinidad),  Charles  M.  Fisher  {Victoria),  Vivian  Folkes 
{Natal),  James  P.  Ford  {Cape  Colony),  James  Fowler  {South  AustrctUa)^ 
Hugh  Eraser  {Ceylon),  Alfred  William  Fuller  {Transvaal),  Dougald 
Gardner  (Griqualand  West),  Charles  L.  Garland,  M.P.  {New  South 
Wales),  Dr.  David  GUI,  F.R.S.  {Astronomer  Royal,  Cape  Colony), 
Joseph  A.  Gittens  {Barbados),  William  Chddard  {Transvaal),  A,  H.  W. 
Gordon  (British  Guiana),  George  Gordon  {Cape  Colony),  W,  Gordmi 
Gordon  {Trinidad),  Hon.  Morgan  S.  Grace,  MJj.C.  {New  Zealand). 
Henry  E.  W.  Gra/nt  {Trinidad),  James  Grant  {Tasmama),  John  E. 
Green  {Transvaal),  Edward  M.  Greene  {Natal),  Thomas  G.  Griffiths 
{Cape  Colony),  R.  L,  Gurden  {Victoria),  Adam  W.  Guthrie  {Cape 
Colony)^  Mark  J.  Hammond,  J.P,  (New  South  Wales),  John  T. 
Hamilton  (Western  Australia),  John  Hampton  (Griqualand  West), 
Edward  Ha/neock  {Tramsva^,  Viggo  J.  Hansen  (Cape  Colony),  Harry 
H.  Hards  (Cape  Colony),  Morgan  H.  Harding  {Trinidad),  W.  A. 
Harper  (New  South  Wales) ^  Dr,  F.  M.  Harriohs  (Victoria),  Dr.  Damd- 
*'—•'-  LP.  (Griqualand  West),  Charles  8.  Hazell  (Cape  Colony), 
nderson  (Trinidad),  Tom  HiUs  (Victoria)  ,Thomas  Hobbs 
)y   Richard   R.  Hollins    (Transvaal),   L.    E.    B.    Hovian 
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<TraMoaaZ),  BL  Han,  ilie  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  0,0 M,Q,  {Governor  of 
Victoria),  J,  Mc.  A,  Howden  (Victoria)  ^  David  Hunter  (NataJ),  Edward 
O.  Hutchimeon  (Transvaal),  T,  A.  F.  Inglia  (Victoria),  Hon,  Hubert 
S.  H.  Jemingham,  CM.G.  (Colonial  Secretary ^  British  Hondturas), 
Charles  T.  Jones,  M.L,A,  (Cape  Colony),  Evan  H,  Jones,  J,P.  (Oriqua- 
iamd  West),  George  Just  (GriquaUmd  West),  Thomas  H  Keigwin 
{New  South  Wales),  John  T,  Keith  (Cape  Colony),  John  Kemsley 
{TransveuU),  Percy  L.  Krone  (Victoria),  Henry  B,  Kuhr  (Cape  Colony), 
OooU  T.  Sartigue  (St,  Luaia),  Dr.  H.  W.  Chambre  Leech  (Straits 
Seiilements),  J,  H.  Leslie  (TromvaaZ),  John  W,  Leuehars  (NaUU), 
JDamd  X.  Levy  (New  South  Wales),  Leuns  Lloyd  (New  South  Wales), 
Matthew  if.  Loubser  (Cape  Colony),  David  Lumsden  (Cape  Color^), 
JTames  G,  Macfarlane  (Cape  Colony),  Alexander  McCuUoch,  Jwn, 
{JSouih  Australia),  Bobert  J,  McGowan  (BHtish  Guia/na),  John 
Mellwraith  (Cape  Colony)^  Alfred  B,  Malleson  (Victoria),  John  E, 
Mmteham  (Cape  Colony),  Theodore  E,  Mavrogordato  (Cyprus),  Captain 
J.  O.  Maynard  (Transvaal),  Gustave  E,  Michaelis  (Chiqtudand  West), 
Ckmrles  Q,  MUes  {Cape  Colony),  Arthur  C  MiUon  (Cape  Colony), 
Albert  Moore  (Cape  Colony),  Samvsl  H  Morris  (Jamaica),  Sydney 
Morris  (Transvaal),  Donald  Munro  (Victoria),  George  J,  Nathan 
(Cape  Colony)^  Charles  Newberry  (Orange  Free  State),  William  Norri^, 
M.A,  (Grigualand  Wesi),  Henry  Pom  (New  South  Wales),  William 
H.  Bating,  J,P,  (New  South  Wales),  Herbert  Palmer  (Transvaat), 
Amgusius  G,  Pawley  (Cape  Colony),  Philip  F,  Payne  (Natal),  A,  W. 
H*  Peeuiooke  (Transvaal),  Dr,  Alexander  PentUmd  (South  Australia), 
BobeH  PHHt  (Cape  Colony),  Theodore  CPile  (Trinidad),  L.E.  Bitot 
{Se^heUea)^  Charles  E,  Pope,  M.L.A,  (Cape  Colony)^  George  E.  Porter 
{VicUnia),  Herbert  Poiver  (Victoria),  Dr,  J.  Numa  Bat  (Dontinioa), 
Charles  L,  Bedwood  (Natal),  August  Beniers  (Cape  Colony),  Charlejf 
J.  Bichardson  (Victoria,  Alfred  G,  Bobertson,  M.L,A,  (Cape  Colony), 
Arnold  E,  Bobinson  (Transvaal),  David  B.  Bush  (Tranevaal^,  Sir  J, 
Buseell  CM.G.  (Chief  Justice  of  Hong  Kong),  Arthur  F,  B.  Buther- 
foord  {TransvcMl),  Frank  Sadler  (Cape  Colony),  F.  J,  de  Saram,  J.P. 
{Ceyton),Walter H.  Scholefield  (Cape  Colony), John E,  Scott  (Transvaal), 
Jatmes  Shepherd  (Qriqualand  West),  James  Simpson  {Cape  Colony), 
ChaHee  G.  Smith  (Natalj^B,  Tottenham  Smith  (Cape  Colony),  Biehard 
Solomion  (Qri^utUand  West),  WiUiam  Sommers  (Victoria),  Hemry 
Stone  (Queensland),  Dr.  George  Stuart  {India),  Walter  SuUy  (New 
Seuth  Wales)^  Frederick  Tate  (Victoria),  Edward  B.  Thompson 
(Transvaal),  Hon,  Edward  G.  Todd,  M.E.C,  (St,  Kitts),  Bt,  Bev,  the 
Bishop  of  Trinidad,  Dr,  Duncan  Turner  (Victoria),  Edward  William 
Underwood  (Victoria),  John  S,  Van  Beesema,  J.P,  (India),  John  E, 
Vmrdy  {Cape  Colony),  Hugh  A.  Vickers  (Jamaica),  George  Vincent 
{Western  Australia),  Albert  Walsh  (Cape  Colony),  Albert  P.  Walshe 
iflriquatand  West),  Henry  J,  Watts  (Natal),  Alfred  Webb  (Cape 
Cclony)f  WiUiam  Bobert  Wilson  (Victoria),  Bev,  Dr.  Wirgman-  (Cape 
CoUm$),  Frederick  Y.  Wolseley  (New  South  Wales), 
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It  was  also  announced  that  the  Library  had  been  enriched  b  j 
donations  from  the  various  Governments  of  the  Colonies  and 
India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies,  Proprietors  of  various  Magazines  and  News- 
papers,  and  by  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  and  others. 

The  Chaibman:  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  this  is  the 
opening  night  of  the  twenty-second  session  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial 
Institute,  and,  as  our  Secretary  has  just  informed  you  when 
reading  the  report  of  elections  since  the  last  meeting,  the  Insti* 
tute  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  as  regards  membership, 
and  consequently  as  to  finance.  I  may  mention  that  Sir 
Frederick  Young,  who,  as  you  know,  has  just  come  back  froiiji 
South  Africa,  tells  me  he  had  the  opportunity  while  there  of 
enrolling  a  large  number  of  life  members,  and  the  total  member- 
ship, I  am  informed,  is  now  over  3,500 — a  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  appreciation  the  Institute  enjoys.  We  flatter 
ourselves,  as  you  know,  that  we  form  a  useful  means  of  increasing 
the  good  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
Colonies.  In  regard  to  financial  matters,  I  may  mention  that 
the  debt  which — owing  to  the  purchase  of  the  fine  building  which 
the  Institute  now  occupies — still  exists,  is  being  steadily  paid  off, 
and  the  Council  have  been  able  here  and  there  to  make  some 
purchases  for  the  Library.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
recent  acquisitions,  I  think  you  will  agree,  is  a  collection  of 
original  pencil  and  water-colour  drawings  of  scenery  on  the  south, 
east,  and  north  coasts  of  Australia,  from  King  George's  Sound  to 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  made  by  William  Westall,  A.R.A., 
during  the  memorable  voyage  of  discovery  and  survey  by  Captain 
Flinders  in  H.M.S.  Investigator  in  1801-3.  They  form  a  unique 
collection  of  the  greatest  historical  interest,  many  of  thes^ 
sketches  depicting  places  visited  by  Europeans  for  the  first  time. 
The  series  includes  a  few  South  African  views  taken  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Town,  the  vessel  having  touched  at  Table  Bay 
and  Simon's  Bay  on  her  way  to  the  Antipodes.  I  may  mention, 
in  reference  to  the  collection,  a  fact  of  which  the  gentleman  wha 
is  to  read  the  paper  to-night  has  told  me — namely,  that  when 
the  sketches  were  being  laid  out  to  dry  on  the  coral  sand  of 
Wreck  Beef,  after  having  been  partially  submerged  in  the 
Porpoise^  two  ''middies,"  who  wished  to  play  a  practical  joke, 
drove  some  sheep  that  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck  over  the 
isketches,  and  one  of  those  "  middies  "  was  no  less  a  person  than 

'nklin,  the  great  Arctic  explorer.    We  have  to-night  to  weK 
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«oine  Sir  Frederick  Young,  and  to  thank  him  for  opening  the 
aeenon  by  consenting  to  read  the  present  paper.  I  will  not  call 
him  the  Father  of  the  Institute — that  would  be  making  him  too 
oU — ^but  he  is  one  of  the  elder  brethren,  at  all  events,  and  I  am 
sore  you  will  listen  to  him  with  the  greatest  interest  in  speaking 
of  so  important  a  country  as  South  Africa.  I  will  now  call  upon 
Sir  Frederick  Young  to  read  his  paper. 

Sir  Fredsbick  Youno  :  Before  commencing  to  read  my  paper, 
will  you  permit  me  to  say,  in  a  single  sentence,  that  in  the  course 
of  my  paper  I  express  myself  somewhat  strongly — I  hope  not  too 
strongly — ^in  regard  to  certain  matters — ^political  matters — con- 
nected with  South  Africa.  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  these  are  my  own  personal  opinions,  and  that  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  them. 
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The  annals  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  afford  ample  proof  of 
the  anxious  efforts  which  have  always  been  made  to  endeavour 
to  impart  the  most  complete  information  possible  concerning 
every  part  of  our  Empire  "  beyond  the  seas."  South  Africa  has 
folly  shared  in  this  judicious  progranmie. 

Duiing  the  last  twenty-one  years — the  entire  period  of  the 
existence  of  the  Institute — no  less  than  fifteen  papers  on  South 
Africa  have  been  read  at  its  meetings  by  distinguished  individuals. 
All  these  papers,  which  contain  much  matter  of  deep  interest  and 
value,  are  to  be  found  in  the  annual  volumes  of  its  proceedings. 
It  would  almost  seem,  therefore,  as  if  this  great  country  had  been 
so  folly  "  prospected  "  in  our  literature,  and  already  treated  of  and 
discussed  so  voluminously,  that  the  subject  was  exhausted,  and 
another  paper  upon  it  superfluous.  But  the  development  and 
growth  of  all  our  great  Colonies  is  so  remarkable,  and  the  changes 
in  their  condition  every  year  so  phenomenal,  that  there  is  room  for 
their  history  to  be  constantly  re-written,  whenever  a  fresh  oppor- 
tunity occurs.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  South  Africa. 
When,  therefore,  the  proposal  was  made  to  me  to  undertake  the 
iask  of  giving  some  of  my  impressions  during  my  recent  visit,  my 
scroples,  from  the  fear  that  the  subject  might  be  thought  thread- 
bare, at  once  vanished,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
invitation  to  give  some  account  of  my  wanderings  in  the  remark- 
able country  I  have  lately  traversed.    I  hope  my  sketch  may 
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pMBiMy  contain  Botne  incidents  of  novelty,  ^hicb  may  prove  of' 
mterest  at  the  presoBt  time.  ' 

'  The  Votaqe. 

'  On  the  3rd  of  May  last,  I  left  Southampton  in  the  s.b. 
Spartan  iOT  Cape  Town.  Hub  three  weeks'  ocean  voyage  has 
become  one  of  the  moat  enjoyable  it  is  possible  to  take  by  thosd' 
who  ate  seeking  health  or  pleaenre  on  the  sea.  The  steamers  of 
the  great  companies,  which  carry  on  so  admirably  the  weekly 
cbramimication  between  Ei^land  and  South  Africa,  are  so  power- 
ful, handsome,  and  commodions,  their  captains  and  crewa  orfr 
BO  attentive  and  obliging,  their  food  and  cabin  accommodation 
sb  ample  and  luxurious,  that  it  seems  impossible  for  anyone^ 
excepting  a  confirmed  grumbler,  to  find  any  reasonable  fault  with 
any  of  their  arrangements  where  all  are  so  good.  Passengers 
will  select  the  particular  vessel  by  which  they  desire  to  travel, 
rather  by  the  convenience  of  the  date  fixed  for  sailing  than  from 
^y  particular  choice  of  the  name  of  the  steamer,  either  belong- 
ing to  the  Castle  Mail  Packets  Company,  the  Union  Steamship 
Company,  or  any  other  Une, 

'  A  sea  voyage  of  t^e  kind  I  have  recently  taken  does  not  giv& 
q>portunity  for  much  striking  incident  or  exciting  variety.  If 
restful  and  pleasant  to  those  who  are  escaping  for  a  while  from 
the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  life  on  shore,  it  is  at  all  events  bound 
to  be  somewhat  monotonous.  A  rough  voyage  across  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  a  view  of  the  Tagus,  a  brief  run  on  shore  to  look  at  the- 
picturesque  capital  of  Portugal,  a  gaze  at  the  apot  which 
marks  the  memory  of  the  acene  of  the  fearful  earthquake  of 
1706,  which  deatroyed  most  of  the  town  and  50,000  of  it» 
inhabitantB;  a  short  stay  at  the  lovely  island  of  Madeira,  sufficient- 
to  glance  at  its  beautiful  scenery,  to  breathe  its  balmy  air, 
to  taste  its  dehcious  fruits,  and  to  land  at  its  plretty  town  of 
Flmchal,  to  see  some  of  its  charming  surroundings ;  a  passing' 
p6ep  at  Teneriffe,  which  is  now  receiving  so  much  attention  in 
Eilrope  as  an  attractive  health  resort;  a  few  days'  run  of  ex-' 
haustinfj  heat  through  the  tropics;  a  visit  to  Saint  Helena, 
enough  to  allow  of  a.  drive  to  Longwood,  and  a  look  at  the  room 
where  "- "  ^ — '  \upoleon  breathed  his  last  {leaving  the  legacy  of 
thp  mighty  name  to  all  time)  on  this  "  lonely  rock  in 

''  few  days  more  of  solitary  sailing  over  a  rough' 

)tit  for  whales,  porpoises,  dolphins,  flying  fish, 
rosses;  a  glance  upward,  night  afW  night,  intO' 
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the  starry  sky,  to  gase  on  the  Southern  Gxobb,  so  mueh  belaodedi 
and  yet  so  disappointing  in  its  appearance,  after  the  extravagant 
eneonninnis  lavished  on  it ;  and  at  length,  on  the  early  morning 
of  May  24, 1  saCely  reached  Gape  Town. 

Cape  Town. 

< 

To  pvodnee  the  most  favourable  impression  of  any  new  place, 
it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  seen  for  the  first  time  in  fine 
weather.  Places  look  so  very  difCerent  under  a  caQopy  of  cloud, 
and,  perhaps,  a  deluge  of  rain,  or  when  they  are  bathed  in  the 
tiondiine  of  a  beautiful  day.  Happily  for  me,  my  first  view  of 
Gape  Town  was  under  the  latter  genial  aspect.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  I  was,  in  consequence,  quite  charmed  with  my  first 
sight  of  this  celebrated  town,  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Gape  Colony.  What  made  the  scene  more  than  usually  striking 
to  a  traveller,  fresh  from  the  sea,  was  that  it  was  the  Queen's 
birthday,  and  the  day  dawned  with  a  most  perfect  specimen  pf 
'*  Queen's  weather."  Cape  Town  was  literally  en  fete.  The 
inhabitants  thronged  the  streets.  I  was  astonished  at  the  great 
variety  of  gay  costumes  among  the  motley  crowd — ^English, 
Dnteh,  Germans  and  French,  Malays,  Indian  Coolies,  Kafirs,  and 
Hottentots — a  tremendous  gathering,  in  fact,  of  all  nations,  and 
''  ail  sorts  and  conditions  of  men."  There  was  a  graud  review  of 
aU  the  military  branches  of  the  Service,  in  which  His  Excellency 
the  Administrator,  Grenerat  Smyth,  surrounded  by  a.  brilliant  staff, 
received  the  homage  due  to  the  British  flag,  and,  as  her  represen* 
tative  on  this  occasion,  to  Her  Majesty's  honoured  name.  The 
review  was  followed  by  a  regatta  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  quite 
refreshing  to  a  new  arrival,  like  myself,  to  observe  the  enthxisiastic 
evidences  of  loyal  feeUng  everywhere  exhibited  in  tiie  capital  of 
the  Colony  to  our  Queen,  the  beloved  and  venerated  head  of  the 
Bzitiflh  Empire. 

Before  commencing  my  long  and  interesting  tour  "up 
coontry,"  I  spent  a  few  most  pleasant  days  at  Cape  Town. 
My  impressions  of  it  and  of  its  beautiful  surroundings  could 
not  £ail  to  be  most  fovourable.  The  panoramic  view  of  its 
approach  from  Table  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain,  is  very 
fine.  The  town  itsdf  appeared  to  me  much  cleaner  and  brighter 
than  1  elEpected  to  see  it,  although,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  is 
still  considerable  room  for  improvement  in  its  sanitary  anrange- 
ments,  and  also  in  the  accommodation  and  condition  of  its  hotds. 
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pDMiUy  contain  BOkne  inoideiits  of  novdty ,  ^vhich  may  prove   of  * 
iktetest  at  the  present  time.  ^ 

*  Thb  Voyage.  • 

•  On  the   3rd  of  May  last,  I  left  Southampton  in  the  s.8»  - 
Spa/rtan  for  Gi^pe  Town.    This  three  weeks*  ocean  voyage  hail' 
become  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  it  is  possible  to  take  by  those* 
who  are  seeking  health  or  pleasure  on  the  sea.    The  steamers  of 
the  great  companies,  which  carry  on  so  admirably  the  weeMy ' 
cbmmnnication  between  England  and  South  Africa,  are  so  power^ ' 
ftd,  handsome,  and  commodious,  their  captains  and  crews  are 
s^  attentive  and  obliging,  their  food  and  cabin  accommodation 
8b  ample  and  luxurious,  that  it  seems  impossible  for  anyone,. 
excepting  a  confirmed  grumbler,  to  find  any  reasonable  fault  with 
any  of  their  arrangements  where  all  are  so  good.    Passengers- 
will  select  the  particular  vessel  by  which  they  desire  to  travel^ 
rather  by  the  convenience  of  the  date  fixed  for  sailing  tiian  fromi 
any  particular  choice  of  the  name  of  the  steamer,  either  belong- 
ing to  the  Castle  Mail  Packets  Company,  the  Union  Steamship 
Company,  or  any  other  line. 

A  sea  voyage  of  the  kind  I  have  recently  taken  does  not  give 
opportunity  for  much  striking  incident  or  exciting  variety.  If' 
restful  and  pleasant  to  those  who  are  escaping  for  a  while  from 
the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  Ufe  on  sh^re,  it  is  at  all  events  bound 
to  be  somewhat  monotonous.  A  rough  voyage  across  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  a  view  of  the  Tftgus,  a  brief  run  on  shore  to  look  at  the 
picturesque  capital  of  Portugal,  a  gaze  at  the  spot  which 
marks  the  memory  of  the  scene  of  the  fearful  earthquake  of 
1765,  which  destroyed  most  of  the  town  and  50,000  of  ita 
inhabitants;  a  short  stay  at  the  lovely  island  of  Madeira,  sufficient- 
to  glance  at  its  beautiful  scenery,  to  breathe  its  balmy  air,, 
to  taste  its  delicious  fruits,  and  to  land  at  its  piretty  town  of 
Flmchal,  to  see  some  of  its  charming  surroundings ;  a  passing; 
p^ep  at  Teneriffe,  which  is  now  receiving  so  much  attention  in 
Europe  as  an  attractive  health  resort;  a  few  days'  run  of  ex-* 
hausting  heat  through  the  tropics;  a  visit  to  Saint  Helena^ 
enou^  to  allow  of  a  drive  to  Long^ood,  and  a  look  at  the  room 
where  the  first  Napoleon  breathed  his  last  (leaving  the  legacy  of 
the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name  to  all  time)  on  this  "  lonely  rock  in 
tine  Atlantic  " ;  a  few  days  more  of  solitary  sailing  over  a  rough* 
sea,  a  daily  look-out  for  whales,  porpoises,  dolphins,  flying  fish, 
dtarks,  and  albatrosses ;  a  glance  upward,  night  after  night,  intor 
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the  etarry  sky,  to  gaxe  on  the  Soathem  Cross,  so  mueh  belauded, 
and  yet  so  disappointing  in  its  appearance,  after  the  extravagant 
eneomimns  lavished  on  it ;  and  at  length,  on  the  early  morning 
of  May  SM,  I  safely  reached  Gape  Town. 

Cape  Town. 

To  prodnee  the  most  favourable  impression  of  any  new  place, 
it  is  essential  that  it  shonld  be  seen  for  the  first  time  in  fine 
weather.  Places  look  so  very  diflEsrent  tmder  a  canopy  of  cloud, 
and,  perhaps,  a  delnge  of  rain,  or  when  they  are  bathed  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  beaatiful  day.  Happily  for  me,  my  first  view  of 
Gape  Town  was  under  the  latter  genial  aspect.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  I  was,  in  consequence,  quite  charmed  with  my  first 
sight  of  this  celebrated  town,  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Cape  Colony.  What  made  the  scene  more  than  usually  striking 
to  a  traveller,  fresh  from  the  sea,  was  that  it  was  the  Queen's 
birthday,  and  the  day  dawned  with  a  most  perfect  specimen  pf 
*'  Queen's  weather."  Cape  Town  was  literally  en  fiu.  The 
inhabitants  thronged  the  streets.  I  was  astonished  at  the  great 
variety  of  gay  costumes  among  the  motley  crowd — ^English, 
Outeh,  Qennans  and  French,  Malays,  Indian  GooUes,  Kafirs,  and 
Hottentots — a  tremendous  gathering,  in  fact,  of  all  natioiis,  and 
*'  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men."  There  was  a  grand  review  of 
all  the  military  branches  of  the  Service,  in  which  His  Excellency 
the  Administrator,  General  Smyth,  surrounded  by  abrilliant  staff, 
received  the  homage  due  to  the  British  flag,  and,  as  her  represen- 
tative on  this  occasion,  to  Her  Majesty's  honoured  name.  The 
review  wae  followed  by  a  regatta  in  the  afternoon*  It  was  quite 
refreshingto  a  new  arrival,  like  myself,  to  observe  the  enthnsiastio 
evidencee  of  loyal  feeling  everywhere,  exhibited  in  tiie  capital  oi 
the  Cokmy  to  our  Queen,  the  beloved  and  venerated  head  of  the 
Britiflh  Empire. 

Before  commencing  my  long  and  interesting  tour  '*  up 
country,"  I  spent  a  few  most  pLsasant  days  at  Cape  Town. 
My  impressionB  of  it  and  of  its  beautiful  surroundings  could 
not  £ail  to  be  most  favourable.  The  panoramie  view  of  its 
i^iproaeh  from  Table  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain,  is  very 
fine.  The  town  itsdf  appeared  to  me  much  cleaner  and  brightcur 
than  I  efepeeted  to  see  it,  although,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  is 
still  oonsideraUe  room  for  improvement  in  ita  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  also  in  the  accommodation  and  condition  of  its  hotels. 
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pMiiUy  contain  eokne  inoideiitft  of  novdty,  \^hich  may  prove   ot* 
uitetest  at  the  present  time.  ^ 

'  Thb  Voyage.  ' 

•  On  the   3rd  of  May  last,  I  left  Southampton  in  the  s.d»  - 
Spartan  tor  Gi^pe  Town.    This  three  weeks'  ocean  voyage  ha4»' 
become  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  it  is  possible  to  take  by  those* 
who  are  seeking  health  or  pleasare  on  the  sea.    The  steamers  of 
the  great  companies,  which  carry  on  so  admirably  the  weekly 
cbmmnnication  between  En^and  and  South  Africa,  are  so  power*^ ' 
fol,  handsome,  and  commodious,  their  captains  and  crews  are 
s6  attentive  and  obliging,  their  food  and  cabin  accommodation 
sb  ample  and  luxurious,  that  it  seems  impossible  for  anyone,. 
excepting  a  confirmed  grumbler,  to  find  any  reasonable  fault  with 
any  of  their  arrangements  where  all  are  so  good.    Passengers- 
will  select  the  particular  vessel  by  which  they  desire  to  travel^ 
rather  by  the  convenience  of  the  date  fixed  for  sailing  tiian  fromi 
any  particular  choice  of  the  name  of  the  steamer,  either  belong- 
ing to  the  Castle  Mail  Packets  Company,  the  Union  Steamship 
Company,  or  any  other  line. 

A  sea  voyage  of  ifhe  kind  I  have  recently  taken  does  not  give 
opportunity  for  much  striking  incident  or  exciting  variety.  If' 
restful  and  pleasant  to  those  who  are  escaping  for  a  while  from 
the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  life  on  shcare,  it  is  at  all  events  bound 
to  be  somewhat  monotonous.  A  rough  voyage  across  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  a  view  of  the  Tagus,  a  brief  run  on  shore  to  look  at  the^ 
picturesque  capital  of  Portugal,  a  gaze  at  the  si>ot  which 
marks  the  memory  of  the  scene  of  the  fearful  earthquake  of 
1765,  which  destroyed  most  of  the  town  and  50,000  of  ita 
inhabitants ;  a  short  stay  at  the  lovely  island  of  Madeira,  sufficient- 
to  glance  at  its  beautiful  scenery,  to  breathe  its  balmy  air,, 
to  taste  its  delicious  fruits,  and  to  land  at  its  plretty  town  of 
Flmdial,  to  see  some  of  its  charming  surroundings ;  a  passing; 
p^ep  at  Teneriffe,  which  is  now  receiving  so  much  attention  itk 
Europe  as  an  attractive  health  resort;  a  few  days'  run  of  ex*' 
hausting  heat  through  the  tropics;  a  visit  to  Saint  Helena,, 
enough  to  allow  of  a  drive  to  Long^ood,  and  a  look  at  the  room 
where  the  first  Napoleon  breathed  his  last  (leaving  the  legacy  of 
the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name  to  all  time)  on  this  "  lonely  rock  in 
tine  Atlantic  " ;  a  few  days  more  of  solitary  sailing  over  a  rough' 
sea,  a  daily  look-out  for  whales,  porpoises,  dolphins,  flying  fish» 
duttkSt  and  albatrosses ;  a  glance  upward,  night  after  night,  intor 
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the  etarry  sky,  to  gaxe  on  the  Soathem  Cross,  00  mneh  belaAded, 
and  yet  so  disappointing  in  its  appearance,  after  the  extravagant 
eneomimna  lavished  on  it ;  and  at  length,  on  the  early  morning 
of  May  SM,  I  safely  reached  CSape  Town. 

Cape  Town. 

To  prodnce  the  most  favonrable  impression  of  any  new  place, 
it  is  essential  that  it  shonld  be  seen  for  the  first  time  in  fine 
weather.  Places  look  so  very  difCerent  nnder  a  canopy  of  cloud, 
and,  perhaps,  a  deluge  of  rain,  or  when  they  are  bathed  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  beautiful  day.  Happily  for  me,  my  first  view  of 
Cape  Town  was  under  the  latter  genial  aspect.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  I  was,  in  consequence,  quite  charmed  with  my  first 
sight  of  this  celebrated  town,  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Cape  Colony.  What  made  the  scene  more  than  usually  striking 
to  a  traveller,  fresh  from  the  sea,  was  that  it  was  the  Queen's 
birthday,  and  the  day  dawned  with  a  most  perfect  specimen  of 
"  Queen's  weather."  Cape  Town  was  literally  e»  fiie.  The 
inhabitants  thronged  the  streets.  I  was  astonished  at  the  great 
variety  of  gay  costumes  among  the  motley  crowd — ^English, 
Outeh,  Qeixnans  and  French,  Malays,  Indian  Coolies,  Kafirs,  and 
Hottentots — a  tremendous  gathering,  in  fact,  of  all  natioiis,  and 
'*  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men."  There  was  a  grand  review  of 
all  the  military  branches  of  the  Service,  in  which  His  Excellency 
the  Administrator,  General  Smyth,  surrounded  by  abrilliant  staff, 
received  the  homage  due  to  the  !B(ritish  flag,  and,  as  her  represen* 
tative  on  this  occasion,  to  Her  Majesty's  honoured  name.  The 
review  ynm  followed  by  a  regatta  in  the  afternoon^  It  was  quite 
refreahingto  a  new  arrival,  like  myself,  to  observe  the  enthusiaatio 
evidences  of  loyal  feeling  everywhere  exhibited  in  tiie  capital  oi 
the  Cokmy  to  our  Queen,  the  beloved  and  venerated  head  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Before  commencing  my  long  and  interesting  tour  '<  up 
country,"  I  spent  a  few  most  pleasant  days  at  Cape  Town. 
My  impressiotts  of  it  and  of  its  beautiful  surroundings  could 
not  fail  to  be  most  favourable.  The  panoramic  view  of  its 
approach  bom,  Table  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain,  is  very 
fine.  The  town  itself  appeared  to  me  much  cleaner  and  brighter 
than  I  efcpeoted  to  see  it,  although,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  is 
still  oonsideraUe  room  for  improvement  in  ita  sanitary  anrange- 
ments,  and  also  in  the  accommodation  and  condition  of  its  hotels. 
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pMdUy  oonkun  BOtae  incideiits  of  novelty, ^hich  may  prove   of* 
uitetest  at  the  preBent  time. 

»  Thb  Voyage.  ' 

•  On  the   3rd  of  May  last,  I  left  Southampton  in  the  s.d»  * 
Spartan  for  Gi^pe  Town.    This  three  weeks'  ocean  voyage  ha4»' 
become  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  it  is  possible  to  take  by  those* 
who  are  seeking  health  or  pleasure  on  the  sea.    The  steamers  of 
the  great  companies,  which  carry  on  so  admirably  the  weekiy^' 
cbmmunication  between  England  and  South  Africa,  are  so  power-^ ' 
ftd,  handsome,  and  commodious,  their  captains  and  crews  ar& 
s6  attentive  and  obliging,  their  food  and  cabin  accommodation 
8b  ample  and  luxurious,  that  it  seems  impossible  for  anyone,. 
excepting  a  confirmed  grumbler,  to  find  any  reasonable  fault  with 
any  of  their  arrangements  where  all  are  so  good.    Passengers- 
will  select  the  particular  vessel  by  which  they  desire  to  travel,, 
rather  by  the  convenience  of  the  date  fixed  for  sailing  tiian  fron^ 
any  particular  choice  of  the  name  of  the  steamer,  either  belong- 
ing to  the  Castle  Mail  Packets  Company,  the  Union  Steamship 
Company,  or  any  other  line. 

A  sea  voyage  of  the  kind  I  have  recently  taken  does  not  give* 
opportunity  for  much  striking  incident  or  exciting  variety.  If' 
restful  and  pleasant  to  those  who  are  escaping  for  a  while  from 
the  bustle  and  turmcnl  of  life  on  shore,  it  is  at  all  events  bound 
to  be  somewhat  monotonous.  A  rough  voyage  across  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  a  view  of  the  Tagus,  a  brief  run  on  shore  to  look  at  the^ 
picturesque  capital  of  Portugal,  a  gaze  at  the  spot  which 
marks  the  memory  of  the  scene  of  the  fearful  earthquake  of 
1766,  which  destroyed  most  of  the  town  and  50,000  of  ita 
inhabitants ;  a  short  stay  at  the  lovely  island  of  Madeira,  sufficient 
to  glance  at  its  beautiful  scenery,  to  breathe  its  balmy  air,, 
to  taste  its  delicious  fruits,  and  to  land  at  its  piretty  town  di 
Flmdial,  to  see  some  of  its  charming  surroundings ;  a  passing; 
p^ep  at  Teneriffe,  which  is  now  receiving  so  much  attention  in 
Europe  as  an  attractive  health  resort;  a  few  days'  run  of  ex** 
hausting  heat  through  the  tropics;  a  visit  to  Saint  Helena^ 
enou^  to  allow  of  a  drive  to  Long^ood,  and  a  look  at  the  room 
where  the  first  Napoleon  breathed  his  last  (leaving  the  legacy  of 
the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name  to  all  time)  on  this  *'  lonely  rock  in 
the  Atlantic  " ;  a  few  days  more  of  solitary  saHing  over  a  rough* 
sea,  a  daily  look-out  for  whales,  porpoises,  dolphins,  flying  fish, 
duukSt  and  albatrosses ;  a  glance  upward,  nij^t  af ler  night,  intor 
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the  etarry  8ky»  to  gaxe  on  the  Boathern  CrosSy  so  mneh  belaadedi 
and  yet  bo  diBappointing  in  its  appearance,  after  the  extravagant 
eneomimna  laviahed  on  it ;  and  at  length,  on  the  early  morning 
of  May  SM,  I  safely  reached  Gape  Town. 

Cape  Town. 

To  prodnee  the  most  favonrable  impression  of  any  new  place, 
it  is  essential  that  it  shonld  be  seen  for  the  first  time  in  fine 
weather.  Places  look  so  very  difEerent  tmder  a  cwopy  of  clond, 
and,  perhaps,  a  delnge  of  rain,  or  when  they  are  bathed  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  beantifnl  day.  Happily  for  me,  my  first  view  of 
Gape  Town  was  under  the  latter  genial  aspect.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  I  was,  in  consequence,  quite  charmed  with  my  first 
sight  <rf  this  celebrated  town,  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Gape  Colony.  What  made  the  scene  more  than  usually  striking 
to  a  traveUer,  fresh  from  the  sea,  was  that  it  was  the  Queen's 
birthday,  and  the  day  dawned  with  a  most  perfect  specimen  pf 
"  Queen's  weather."  Cape  Town  was  literally  en  fste.  The 
inhahitaats  thronged  the  streets.  I  was  astonished  at  the  great 
variety  of  gay  costumes  among  the  motley  crowd — ^English, 
Dutch,  Qennans  and  French,  Malays,  Indian  Codies,  Kafirs,  and 
Hottentots — a  tremendous  gathering,  in  fact,  of  all  natioiis,  and 
"all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men."  There  was  a  grand  review  of 
all  the  military  branches  of  the  Service,  in  which  His  Excellency 
the  Administrator,  General  Smyth,  surrounded  by  abrilliant  staff, 
received  the  homage  due  to  the  iB^ritish  flag,  and,  as  her  represen- 
tative on  this  occasion,  to  Her  Majesty's  honoured  name.  The 
review  was  followed  by  a  regatta  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  quite 
refreshing  to  a  new  arrival,  like  myself,  to  observe  the  enthusiastic 
evidences  of  loyal  feeling  everywhere  exhibited  in  tiie  capital  of 
the  Colony  to  our  Queen,  the  beloved  and  venerated  head  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Before  commencing  my  long  and  interesting  tour  "  up 
country,"  I  spent  a  few  most  pleasant  days  at  Cape  Town. 
My  impressionB  of  it  and  of  its  beantifnl  surroundings  could 
not  fail  to  be  most  fovourable.  The  panoramic  view  of  its 
approach  from  Table  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  TaUe  Mountain,  is  very 
fine.  The  town  itself  appeared  to  me  much  cleaner  and  brighter 
than  I  ej^peoted  to  see  it,  although,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  is 
still  oonsidBiable  room  for  improvement  in  ita  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  also  in  the  accommodation  and  condition  of  its  hotels^ 
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to  make  them  as  attractive  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  best  of  them 
do  not  come  at  all  up  to  our  standard  at  home,  or  to  our  English 
ideas  of  comfort  and  convenience.  A  great  improvement  in  these 
respects,  I  am  satisfied,  is  not  only  necessary,  but  would  pay 
well,  and  induce  a  far  larger  number  of  visitors  to  stay  at  Cape 
Town,  and  avail  themselves  of  its  attractions  of  climate  and  fine 
surroundings.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  coast  scenery  I  have 
ever  seen  is  to  be  found  in  that  most  lovely  drive  by  Sea  Point  to 
Hont's  Bay,  and  thence  back  to  Cape  Town  by  Constantia  and 
Wynberg.  A  very  convenient  short  line  of  railway  also  brings 
within  easy  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town  the  pretty 
villages  of  Mowbray,  Bondebosch,  Bosebank,  Newlands,  Wynberg, 
Constantia,  &c.,  where,  in  charming  villas  and  other  residences,  so 
many  of  the  wealthier  classes  reside.  While  I  was  at  Cape  Town 
I  attended  two  or  three  debates  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  I 
was  much  impressed  with  the  manner  in  which,  in  this  superb 
and  commodious  l^slative  chamber,  the  discussions  were  carried 
on.  There  was  a  quiet  dignity  of  debate,  as  well  as  business-like 
capacity  and  orderly  tone,  observed  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
which  might  be  copied  with  advantage,  as  it  is  in  striking  con- 
trast to  much  of  the  practice  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  certainly  satisfactory  to  notice  that  the  modem  manners  and 
cTistoms,  in  the  popular  branch  of  our  own  ancient  national 
assembly,  which  so  frequently  fail  tn  orthodox  propriety,  have 
not  been  imitated  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

At  Cape  Town  I  received  the  first  proofs  of  the  kind  and 
lavish  attentions  which  everywhere  all  over  South  Africa  were 
sabsequently  bestowed  upon  me.  From  everyone,  without 
exception — from  His  Excellency  the  Administrator  and  Mrs. 
Smyth,  and  the  members  of  his  staff— from  all  the  public  men 
and  bJi^  o£Bcials — ^from  members  of  the  Cape  Government,  and 
from  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  besides  from  innumerable 
private  friends,  Dutch  and  English  alike,  I  received  such  cordial 
tokens  of  goodwill,  that  I  can  only  express  my  deep  sense  of 
ap^eciation  of  their  most  genial  and  friendly  hospitality.  I  bid 
adieu  to  Gape  Town  (which  I  was  visiting  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life)  with  the  conviction  that  I  was  truly  in  a  land,  not  of  strangers, 
bat  of  real  friends,  who  desired  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  make  my  visit  to  South  Africa  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  me ; 
and  this  impression  I  carried  with  me  ever  afterwards  at  every 
place  I  visited  during  the  whole  time  of  my  tour.  On  Wednesday, 
May  29,  I  left  Cape  Town  at  6.30  p.m.  for  Kimberley.    This 
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joamey  is  a  long  one,  of  between  600  and  700  miles,  and  of 
some  forty-two  hours  by  railway.  I  travelled  all  through  that 
nighfc  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  through  the  most  remark- 
able kind  of  country  I  ever  saw.  Flat,  and  apparently  as  level, 
as  a  bowling-green  (although  we  were  continually  rising  from 
oar  starting-point  at  Gape  Town  to  a  height  at  Kimberley  of 
al>oat  3,800  ft.  above  the  sea),  a  sandy  and  dreary  desert,  with 
occasionally  low  and  barren  hills  in  the  far  distance — ^not  a  tree 
to  be  seen,  and  scarcely  any  vestige  of  vegetation,  excepting, 
now  and  then,  a  few  of  the  indigenous  Mimosa  shrubs,  which, 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  grow  fitfully  on  this  desolate  soil.  This 
is  the  wonderful  tract  of  country  called  tl]^e  Great  Karoo.  Not 
a  sign  of  animal  life  is  to  be  detected  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
Daring  the  summer  months  it  affords  pasturage  for  large  flocks 
of  sheep.  It  is  a  vast  interminable  sea  of  lone  land,  over  which 
the  eye  wanders  unceasingly  during  the  whole  of  the  daylight 
hours.  I  ought  not,  however,  to  omit  to  mention  the  Hex  Biver 
Pass  through  which  the  railway  runs.  This  pass  is  celebrated 
for  fine  scenery,  and  the  railway,  which  winds  through  it  by  a 
socoesdon  of  zig-zags  from  a  great  height,  is  a  specimen  of 
engineering  skill. 

KlHBERLEY. 

After  another  long  night  in  the  railway  train,  at  noon  on  the 
second  day,  after  leaving  Gape  Town,  I  reached  the  celebrated 
diamond  town  of  Kimberley. 

To  anyone  visiting,  for  the  first  time,  this  great  centre  of  the 
diamond  industry  of  South  Africa  the  scene  i&most  extraordinary. 
The  excitement  and  bustle,  the  wild  whii'l  of  vehicular  traffic, 
the  fearful  dust,  the  ceaseless  movement  of  men  and  women  of  all 
descriptions,  and  of  every  shade  of  complexion  and  colour,  are 
positively  bewildering.  The  thoughts  of  everybody  appear  to  be 
centred  in  diamonds,  and  the  prevailing  talk  and  speech  is  accord- 
ingly. Being  the  recipient  myself  of  the  most  kind  attention 
and  genial  and  generous  hospitality,  my  stay  of  a  week  in 
Kimberley  was  most  agreeable  and  pleasant.  Great  facilities 
were  afforded  me  for  seeing  everything  connected  with  this 
wonderful  industry,  and  satisfying  myself  that  there  are  no 
present  signs  of  its  being  exhausted  or  *'  played  out."  Indubitable 
evidences  were  given  me  that  diamonds  continue  to  be  found  in 
as  large  quantities  as  ever.  They  appeared  to  me  to  be  "  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries." 
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At  ihe  BuUfontein  Mine  I  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  open 
^TOrUngs  in  one  of  the  iron  buckets  nsed  for  bringing  np  tbd 
"blue  ground"  to  the  surface.  This  is  rather !a.  perilous  adren- 
tare.  To  go  down  by  a,  wire  rope  some  five  hundred  or  six  hundred 
feet  perpendicular  into  tbe  bowels  of  the  earth  with  lightning 
rapidity,  standing  up  in  an  open  receptacle,  the  top  of  which 
does  not  approach  your  waist,  oscillating  like  a  pendulum,  while 
you  are  holding  on  "  like  grim  death  "  by  your  hands,  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  joke.  It  certdnly  ought  not  to  be  attempted 
by  anyone  who  does  not  posBess  a  cool  head  and  tolerable 
nerve. 

Here  I  saw  multitudes  of  natives  employed,  as  afterwards  in 
the  De  Beer's,  the  Kimberley,  and  other  diamond  mines,  with 
pickaxes,  shovels,  and  other  tools,  breaking  down  the  ground  at 
the  sides  of  the  mine,  perched  at  various  spots  and  many  a  giddy  ' 
height.  Accidents  are  frequent  at  these  rainea  Excellent  pro- 
vision for  meeting  these  misfortunes  is  made  in  the  admirably 
conducted  Kimberley  Hospital  (where  there  are  no  less  than  360 
beds  for  patients),  which  I  visited  duriug  my  stay.  It  is  under  the 
management  of  a  very  remarkable  woman.  Sister  Henrietta,  and 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  everyone  connected  vrith  its  conduct  ■ 
and  support. 

Another  visit  I  paid  was  to  the  celebrated  De  Beer's  Mine. 
This  vast  mine,  where  some  thousands  of  workmen,  white  and 
coloured,  are  employed,  is  carried  on  much  in  the  same  way  m 
the  Bultfontein,  as  far  as  the  various  proceedings  are  concerned 
of  treating  the  material  in  which  the  diamonds  are  found.  It  is 
much  richer,  however,  in  "blue  ground,"  and  consequently  far 
more  valuable  results  are  obtained  from  it.  For  instance,  the 
average  valne  of  each  truck  load  of  stuff  from  the  Bultfontein  is 
said  to  be  about  8s.,  while  from  the  De  Beer's  it  is  26s.  or  30b. 
The  latter  mine  is  now  worked  underground,  in  the  same  way  as 
copper  and  coal  mines  are  worked  in  England.  Exoellenb 
arrangementB  are  now  made  for  the  protection  and  well-being  of 
the  nativeworkmen,especiallybythe  introduction  of  "compounds" 
during  the  last  yi?ar  or  two — ^vast  enclosures,  with  high  walls, 
where  the  natives  compulsorily  reside  after  their  daily  work  is 
during  the  whole  time  they  remain  at  wort  in  the  mine. 
been  attended  with  the  most  satisfactory., 
ver  the  De  Beer's  "  compound,"  where  I  saw  an- 
of  natives,  all  appearing  hvely,  cheerful,  and- 
uiiiher  were  playing  at  cards  (they  are  greet. 
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gftmReri),  an^  oihers  amusing  themselves  in  various  ways.  No  in- 
toxicating liquor  is  permitted  to  be  sold  within  the  **  compounds.*' 
The  weekly  receipts  for  ginger-beer  amount  to  a  sum  which 
seems  fabulous,  averaging  from  £60  to  £100  a  week.  The 
natives  can  purchase  from  the  "compound '!  store  every  possible 
thing  they  want,  from  a  tinpot  to  a  blanket,  from  a  suit  of  old 
clothes  to  a  pannikin  of  mealies.  Before  the  establishment  of 
the  *' compounds,"  when  the  natives  had  the  free  run  of  the 
town,  and  could  obtain  alcoholic  liquor — on  Saturday  nights  espe- 
dally,  after  they  had  done  their  work  and  received  their  weekly 
wages — Eimberley  was  a  perfect  pandemonium. 

Another  intisresting  visit  was  one  I  paid  to  the  central  offices 
of  the  United  Companies,  where  I  saw  the  diamonds  as  they  are 
prepared  ready  for  sale,  lying  on  a  counter  in  small  sorted  lots, 
on  white  paper.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  sight.  The  lots,' 
varying  from  half  a  dozen  to  twenty  or  thirty  or  more  diamonds, 
are  spread  out  arranged  according  to  their  estimated  value.  I 
took  up  one,  which  I  was  told  would  probably  fetch  £1,000,  and 
of  which  there  were  several  similar  ones  in  the  different  parcels 
on  the  counter.  The  manager  showed  me  a  paper  of  a  sale  to 
the  buyers,  a  day  or  two  before,  of  a  parcel  which  was  calculated 
to  realise  £14,189,  and  which  actually  was  sold  afterwards  for 
£14,150 ;  showmg  the  surprising  accuracy  of  the  previous  esti- 
mate on  the  part  of  the  experts. 

.\nother  day  I  went  to  the  Central  Kimberley  Diamond  Mine. 
After  going  over  the  mine,  my  party  and  myself  all  "  assisted  '* 
at  the  counter  in  one  of  the  large  sheds  in  picking  out  diamonds 
from  the  heap  of  small  stones  just  brought  up  and  laid  out  from 
the  day's  washings.  It  is  rather  a  fascinating  occupation,  turning 
over  the  heap  with  a  little  triangular  piece  of  tin  held  in  one 
hand,  and  continually  **  scraped "  along  the  board.  I  found 
several  diamonds.  We  were  told,  after  we  had  been  working 
diligently  for  an  hour — there  were  six  of  us — that  the  value  of 
the  diamonds  we  had  found  and  placed  in  the  manager's  box 
was  probably  £1,200.  This  seemed  to  us  a  good  afternoon's 
work. 

Before  I  quit  Eimberley,  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  that 
another  great  ornament  to  the  town  (in  addition  to  the  admirable 
hospital)  is  the  literary  attraction  of  the  fine  public  library, 
superintended  with  such  excellent  results  and  most  gratifying 
goccess  by  the  judge-president. 

After  spending  a  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  week  there,  I  left 
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Kimberley  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  7  in  a  wagon 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  accompanied  by  five  friends,  tor 
Warrenton  en  route  for  Bechuanaland  and  Pretoria.  This 
mode  of  travelliag  was  quite  a  novel  experience  to  me. 
Althoogh  in  this  journey  of  altogether  three  weeks'  dura- 
tion, we  occasionally  put  up  at  one  or  two  boteU  at  some  of 
the  towns,  and  sometimes  at  the  farmhouses  on  our  way,  we 
frequently  "  camped  out  "  on  the  open  veldt,  and,  after  finishing 
onr  evening  meal  of  the  rough  and  ready  provisions  we  carried 
with  UB,  supplemented  by  the  game  we  shot,  we  wrapped  ourselves 
in  our  karosses,  and  slept  for  the  night  under  the  canopy  of  the 
atarlight  sky.  I  occupied  the  wagon,  my  more  juvenile  com- 
panions lying  on  the  ground  beneath  it.  Soon  after  leaving 
Warrenton  we  crossed  the  Vaal  river  on  a  pontoon.  We  slept 
that  night  at  Drake's  farm.  Before  starting  the  next  morning  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Drake.  He  was  bom  and 
brought  up  in  London,  and  was  in  business  with  the  firm  of 
Moses  h  Son,  of  Gheapside,  as  a  traveller.  He  came  out  here 
nine  years  ago  with  £10  In  his  pocket.  He  travelled  up  from 
Port  EUzabeth.  Mr.  Drake  is  evidently  a  man  of  great  enei^ 
and  perseverance.  He  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  country,  and  a 
great  idea  of  its  future.  His  farm  and  store  are  situated  on  the 
borders  of  Bechuanaland ;  but  he  now  wishes  he  had  settled 
there,  even  in  preference  to  where  he  is.  He  laughs  at  the  idea 
of  there  being  no  water.  He  says  there  is  plenty  to  be  found  at 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface.  But  he 
says  it  must  be  dug  for.  If  properly  irrigated,  it  is  his  opinion 
that  thoMBanda  and  thousands  of  tons  of  mealies  might  be  grown. 
He  is  L-TiLliusiuatic  about  thie  beauty  of  Bechuanaland,  and 
apoke  of  having  seen  parts  of  it  in  which  the  charms  of  EngUsh 
scenery  are  to  be  found,  and  even  greater  attractions  than  in 
many  gentlemen's  parks  in  the  Old  Country.  His  opinion  of  the 
ohmate  is  veiy  high.  He  told  me  he  would  on  no  account 
exchange  his  present  location,  with  its  dry,  pure,  and  bracing  air, 
so  healthful,  invigorating,  and  free,  for  the  chill,  and  damps,  and 
fogs  of  England.  Mr.  Drake  was  in  England  the  year  before  last 
(the  Jubilee  year),  but  he  was  glad  to  get  back  again  to  his  home 
on  the  bo'"  '  ~  '^uanaland^a  very  comfortable  one,  as  I  can 
"  experience. 
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BeCHUANAXiAND. 

I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  country  on 
first  entering  Bechuanaland.  The  vast  plain,  over  which  I  was 
then  riding  on  horseback,  was  bounded  by  low  sloping  hills^ 
eovered  with  brushwood  and  trees.  It  suggested  to  me  forcibly 
the  idea  of  a  **  land  of  promise/'  wanting  only  an  intelligent  and 
energetic  people  to  secure  its  proper  and  successful  development.. 
For  two  days  more  we  travelled  through  the  same  kind  of  country, 
a  fine,  bold,  and  very  extensive  plain  (a  promising  district  for 
cattle  farming),  with  rolling  and  undulating  hills  in  the  distance^ 
tiU  we  reached  Vryburg,  about  a  hundred  and  forty-five  miles,  in 
four  days  from  Ejmberley.     Here  we  spent  four  days.    On  one 

of  these  I  was  taken  by  Mr.  M to  visit  his  fine  Bechuanaland 

farm  of  6,000  morgen — 12,000  acres — which  he  has  named 
"  Lochnagar." 

We  left  Vryburg  at  7.30  a.m.  and  drove  about  twelve  miles  in 
the  direction  of  Kuruman,  reaching  Lochnagar  Farm  about  10 

o'clock.  While  breakfast  was  preparing  Mr.  M took  me  round 

the  nearest  part  of  this  excellent  and  valuable  farm.  He  has  had  ft 
about  three  years,  and  he  has  already  shown  the  wonderful  capa- 
bilities for  development  which  an  enterprising  proprietor,  pos- 
sessed of  some  capital,  can  evolve  from  farms  in  Bechuanaland. 
He  first  took  me  into  his  fruit  garden,  which  he  has  stocked  with 
fruits  of  all  descriptions.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
healthy  appearance  of  the  wood  (it  was  now  the  middle  of  winter 
here)  of  the  trees  of  all  sorts  of  fruit.  He  has  planted  mulberry, 
apple,  pear,  apricot,  peach,  orange,  citron,  and  several  other 
froits,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  growing  fast,  and  taking  root 
vigorously  in  the  soil.  A  large  space  is  also  devoted  to  a  vine- 
yard, as  well  as  another  to  an  orchard. 

The  farm  is  well  irrigated.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water  on 
it,  as  I  myself  saw.    A  very  large  lake,  in  which  there  were  fish, 

lies  close  to  the  capital  farmhouse,  built  of  stone  by  Mr.  M . 

After  breakfast  we  walked  round  the  cattle  lair,  where  a  large 
portion  of  his  200  head  of  cattle  were  collected.  I  was  much 
impressed  with  the  fine  appearance  of  the  stock.  Large-framed^ 
stalwart  oxen,  and  fat  milch  cows  were  round  me  on  every 
side  during  my  inspection.  I  did  not  notice  a  single  animai 
that  was  not  in  capital  condition,  and  fit  for  the  market — ^if 
market  there  could  only  be.  I  next  went  through  a  large 
enclosure,  in  which   there   were   about  forty  horses,  part   of 
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the  eighty  belonging  to  Mr.  M ,  Here  I  saw  several  three- 
year-olds,  and  brood  mares,  and  colts,  all  looking  well  and  healthy, 
and    containing    several    good,    well-shaped,    and    promising 

specimens  of  young  horseflesh.     Mr.  M ^^has  also  a  flock  of 

one  thousand  sheep  on  his  farm,  but  these  I  did  not  see,  as  they 
were  out  grazing  on  the  veldt.  We  then  walked  to  another 
portion  of  the  farm,  to  a  large  "  pan,"  or  lake,  in  which  there 
were  flsh  caught  with  a  net.  These  are  a  sort  of  carp,  and  a 
Hack -coloured  flsh  of  seven  pounds  or  eight  pounds  weight,  said 
to  be  very  good  eating.  I  saw  in  an  outhouse  a  small  collapsible 
boat,  which  is  sometimes  used  on  the  lake.  In  smnmer,  I  am 
told,  the  farm  looks  very  pretty,  with  its  long  stretches  of  bright 
green  herbage,  and  wild  flowers,  and  sunny  aspect. 

Mr.  M was  bom  at  Cape  Town.    He  is  of  Dutch  origin. 

He  is  a  fine,  stalwart-looking  man,  with  great  energy  of  character 
and  keen  intelligence.  He  seems  well  fitted  to  be  a  pioneer 
farmer,  to  develop  the  too-long  neglected  resources  of  this  fertile 
land.     He  is  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  bachelor. 

While  I  was  at  Vryburg  I  was  also  taken  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  Vryburg  Hotel  to  see  a  farm  about  five  miles  off,  where  they 

were  prospecting  for  gold.  Mr.  H informed  me  that  the  reef  I 

saw  was  the  same  description  of  rock  I  should  see  at  Johannes- 
burg. The  people  in  this  neighbourhood  are  very  sanguine.  I 
was  told  that  this  may  prove  a  great  discovery  for  Bechuana- 
land.  After  receiving  at  Vryburg  the  same  hospitable  attention 
AS  elsewhere,  om*  wagon  party  resumed  its  journey.  Thirty 
miles  brought  us  to  the  south-western  frontier  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, from  whence  we  travelled  on,  through  the  most  dreary, 
flat,  uninteresting,  barren,  treeless  plain,  for  two  or  three  days 
more,  sleeping  every  night  on  the  veldt,  until  we  reached  Klerks- 
dorp,  about  120  miles  from  Vryburg.  The  south-western  paxt  of 
the  Transvaal  is  certainly  exceedingly  inferior  in  appearance  to 
what  I  have  seen  in  Bechuanaland.  We  remained  at  Klerksdorp 
three  days.  While  there  I  visited  one  or  two  of  the  gold  mines 
of  this  promising  district. 

At  the  Nooitgedacbt  Mine  I  saw  the  process  performed  of  pan 
washing  of  the  previously  crushed  quartz.  I  also  went  to  the 
stamping  house,  where  a  machine  for  crushing  has  been  erected 
of  twenty  stamps.  I  inspected  the  mine  generally,  and  its  various 
shafts  already  sunk.  The  work  appeared  to  me  to  be  well  and 
systematically  conducted.  Before  leaving  this  mine  the. great 
gold  cake  lump,  weighing  1,370  oz„  which  was  being  forwarcled 
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Ihe  day  I  was  there,  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  was  put  into  my 
hands.  It  seemed  a  wonderfully  big  lump  of  the  precious  metal 
ivhioh  is  so  earnestly  sought  for  by  eveiy  race  of  civilised  man. 

I  also  went  over  another  mine,  at  present  in  the  eaiiy  stage  of 
its  development,  but  which  struck  me  as  being  Conducted,  as  far 
«B  the  •  working  management  was  concerned,  on  good  sound, 
boainess  principles — ^belonging  to  the  Klerksdorp  Gold  Estates 
Company. 

POTCHEFSTROOM, 

After  leaving  Klerksdorp,  we  travelled  the  next  day  in  our 
wagon  thirty-two  miles,  halting  for  the  night  at  Potchefstroom. 
On  oar  way  we  passed,  during  the  afternoon,,  a  spot  on  the  road 
-where  a  flock  of  not  less  than  fifty  of  those  unclean  birds,  vulr 
tares,  were  hovering  over  and  round  the  carcase  of  a  recently 
dead  bollock.  These  birds  are  the  scavengers  of  this  part  of  the 
world;  they  feed  greedily  on  carricm,  and  rapidly  pull  a  dead 
animal  completely  to  pieces,  leaving  only  the  bones,  which  after- 
wards lie  bleaching  on  the  veldt,  to  mark  the  spot  where  it  has 
fallen  in  death— whether  it  be  either  horse,  or  mule,  or  bullock — 
left  to  die,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  by  its  unfeeling  owners. 

Before  leaving  Potchefstroom,  the  next  morning,  I  paid  a  hasty 
visit  to  the  Fort  and  Cemetery,  rendered  so  tragically  historical 
in  connection  with  the  Transvaal  war.  It  was  here  that  my 
lamented  friend,  the  late  Chevalier  Forssman,  was  shut  up  vdth 
his  bunily  for  ninety  days,  and  lost  during  the  siege,  two  of  his 
ehiidren,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Another  long  two  days'  journey- 
ing of  about  sixty-four  miles,  through  a  prettier  country  than  the 
wide  wilderness  of  the  boundless  and  treeless  plain,  we  had 
hitherto  passed  through  in  the  western  part  of  the  Transvaal, 
hroa^t  us  to  Johannesburg. 

JOHANNESBURO. 

We  had  some  little  trouble  in  finding  our  way  into  the  town, 
as  for  the  last  two  hours  the  daylight  failed,  and  we  had  to 
grope  oar  way  along  at  a  snail's  pace  in  total  darkness.  This,  in 
a  country  of  such  rough  roads  and  deep  and  dangerous  gulleys 
and  water-courses,  was  a  most  intricate  and  difficult  proceeding. 
Eventually,  however,  we  reached  our  destination  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night. 

This  **  aoiiferous  "  town  is  indeed  a  marv*ellous  place,  lying  on 
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ing  unceasingly  through  the  streets,  it  would  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  apply  it,  as  much  as  could  possibly  be 
wanted,  to  water  them,  and  keep  the  dust  down.  I  remained  for 
three  weeks  at  Pretoria.  While  there  I  attended  some  meetings 
of  the  Volksraad,  accompanied  by  a  Dutch  friend  of  mine,  who 
kept  me  au  fait  of  the  proceedings  by  translating  to  me  the 
speeches  of  the  various  members  on  the  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion. 

The  debates  are  held  in  a  very  large,  somewhat  low-pitched 
apartment.  About^fifty  members  were  present.  The  President  of 
the  Volksraad  sat  at  a  table  on  a  platform,  covered  with  green 
cloth.  On  one  side  of  him  at  the  same  table  sat  Paul  Kruger, 
the  President  of  the  Transvaal  Eepublic.  General  Joubert,  who 
defeated  the  English  at  Majuba  Hill,  sat  at  a  separate  table  on 
the  left  of  the  chairman. 

I  was  also  present,  more  than  once,  at  the  sittings  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  Thejproceedings  are  conducted  both  in  English 
and  Dutch. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Chief  Justice,  I  was  introduced  by 
him  at  a  special  interview,  which  lasted  half  an  hour,  to  Paul 
Kruger,  the  President  of  the  Republic.  During  our  conversation, 
which  was  carried  on  by[my  speaking  in  English,  translated  into 
Dutch  by  the  Chief  Justice,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  telling  the 
President  that  I  was  a  great  friend  to  railroads,  and  that  I  wa& 
nevw*  in  a  country  which  I  thought  required  railroads  so  much  as 
the  Transvaal.  I  expressed  a  hope  therefore  to  see  the  day  when 
the  country  would  bejpenetrated  by  them  in  every  direction — 
east,  and  south,  and  west.  The  President  smiled  at  my  strongly 
expressed  aspiration,  but  did  not  give  me  any^other  reply. 

Like  every  other  town  in  the  TYansvaal,  Pretoria  shows  signs 
of  rapidly  growing  prosperity.  Public  buildings  and  private 
dwelling-houses  are  springing  up  in  evei^  direction.  The  Post- 
Office,  recently  finished,  is  capacious  and  commodious ;  and  the 
new  Government  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Volksraad 
and  the  Courts  of  Justice,  already  commenced,  but,  as  yet,  only 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  which  cover  a  very  large  space, 
promise  to  be  very  fine  and  imposing.  While  at  Pretoria  I  had 
ample  opportunity  for  observing  many  of  the  prevalent  features 
of  both  political  and  social  life,  and  especially  of  the  condition 
of  the  large  native  population  of  the  town. 

The  Kafirs,  who  are  employed  in  great  numbers,  and  who 
are  earning  high  wages  at  their  various  occupations,  are  always 
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pennanence  of  its  gold  fields.  Of  course  they  are  not  all  of  equal 
▼alue ;  but  many^  even  of  the  poorer  mines,  when  they  come  to  be 
worked  more  scientifically,  and  on  proper  business  principles,  will 
ultimately  be  found  to  pay  fairly,  although  they  may  never  be 
destined  to  yield  such  brilliant  results  as  some  of  those  I  have 
mentioned. 

The  extraordinary  and  rapid  growth  of  this  remarkable  town 
has  unfortunately  produced  the  usual  results,  when  an  immense 
population  is  suddenly  planted  on  a  limited  area  without  any 
proper  sanitary  arrangements  being  provided  for  their  protection. 
From  its  elevated  situation  and  naturally  pure  and  dry  atmo- 
sphere, Johannesburg  ought  to  be  a  very  healthy  town.  That  it 
notorioasly  is  not  so,  and  that  the  amount  of  sickness  and  death- 
rate  from  fever  and  other  diseases  is  abnormal,  must  undoubtedly 
be  attributed  to  the  great  neglect  and  utter  absence  of  an  efficient 
system  of  drainage.  I  fear  this  state  of  things  will  continue,  and 
the  certainty  of  serious  increase,  as  the  population  continues  to 
grow  rapidly,  is  only  too  likely,  until  there  is  established  some 
kind  of  municipal  body,  acting  under  governmental  authority,  to 
adopt  a  thorough  and  complete  system  of  sanitation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Transvaal  Government,  which  is  having  its 
ireasory  so  rapidly  filled  from  the  pockets  of  the  British  population 
now  pouring  into  Johannesburg,  as  well  as  into  so  many  other 
iowns  in  the  Transvaal,  will  awake  in  time  to  the  importance  of 
taking  measures  for  thoroughly  remedying  this  great  and  glaring 
«vil,  which  is  becoming  such  a  scandal,  as  well  as  creating  such 
widely  spread  and  justifiable  alarm  among  the  British  community 
in  the  Transvaal. 

Pbetobia. 

From  Johannesburg  I  proceeded  to  Pretoria,  a  distance  of 
about  35  miles,  through  a  fine,  and  bold,  and  sometimes  pretty 
country.  Some  of  the  views  on  the  way  were  extensive  and 
picturesque.  Pretoria  itself  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  town, 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  surrounding  hills.  There  is  a  con- 
iinooos  and  most  abundant  supply  of  water  running  through  all 
the  principal  streets.  Here,  again,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  absence  of  any  municipal  body,  although  Pretoria  is  the 
seat  of  Government,  for  dealing  with  the  sanitary  and  other 
wants  of  the  town.  The  dust,  every  day  (as  at  Johannesburg), 
was  intolerable,  although,  with   the   abundance  of  water  flow- 
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Frequently  during  our  journey  we  outspanned  just  outside  the 
Kafir  kraals,  and  often  entered  into  them ;  one  of  my  companions 
speaking  the  native  as  well  as  the  Dutch  languages  very  fluently. 
We  were  always  received  hy  both  Boers  and  Kafirs  very  kindly. 
Sometimes  we  were  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  Kafirs  for 
days.  I  remember  once  counting  as  many  as  forty  Kafirs  sitting 
round  our  camp  fire.  On  this  occasion  they  remained  all  night 
with  us,  keeping  up  the  fire  and  indulging  in  endless  and  cheerful 
talk  among  themselves.  When  I  wrapped  myself  in  my  kaross 
and  turned  into  the  wagon  at  night  I  left  them  talking.  When 
I  awoke  in  the  early  morning  I  found  them  talking  still. 

The  country  I  saw  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  Transvaal 
is  very  different,  and  far  more  picturesque  than  it  is  in  the 
South- West  or  South-East,  which  have  a  close  resemblance  to  one 
another  in  their  bare,  barren,  treeless,  and  dreary  character.  I 
saw  some  parts  which  were  really  beautiful  One  day  we  drove 
£or  several  miles  through  quite  lovely  scenery.  In  passing  along  the 
xoad  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  road  between  Braemar  and 
Mar  Lodge,  in  Aberdeenshire,  which  it  strongly  resembles.  The 
road  runs  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  sloping  down  to  the  rivulet  at 
the  bottom,  exactly  like  the  river  Dee,  and  the  Booiburg,  or  red 
tinted,  Mountain,  exactly  resembles  the  heather  on  the  Scottish 
hills.  It  is  altogether  a  charming  spot,  and  a  perfect  picture 
of  fine  scenery.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  and  vahi- 
able  timber  in  this  district,  as  well  as  abundant  evidence  of 
mineral-bearing  quartz.  I  believe  that,  some  day,  other 
Johannesburgs  are  destined  to  rise  in  the  Northern  part  of  the 
Transvaal,  rivalling,  or  perhaps  even  eclipsing,  the  treasures 
already  discovered  in  the  Bandt. 

At  the  spot  I  have  described,  which  is  called  Hartebeestepoort, 
not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Zand  Biver,  there  was  quite  a 
romantic  scene  one  night.  We  were  discussing,  as  usual,  our 
evening  meal  round  our  camp  fire.  It  was  starlight,  but  other- 
wise we  were  in  total  darkness.  In  addition  to  ourselves  there 
were  nine  Kafirs,  making  a  party  of  a  dozen  altogether.  It  was 
an  intensely  interesting  and  remarkable  scene  to  me,  to  find 
myself  surrounded  so  picturesquely  by  these  wild  fellows  in 
periectly  friendly  fashion,  in  the  fnidst  of  the  vast  veldt,  the 
silence  and  stillness  only  broken  every  now  and  then  by  the  cry 
of  the  jackals  howling  in  the  distance. 

I  was  disappointed  at  the  small  quantity  of  game  we  found  on 
our  journey.    We  occasionally  shot  a  springbok,  and  I  thus  had 
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an  opporiunity  of  making  myself  acquainted,  with  the  delicious 
flavour  of  the  South  African  venison.  But  the  days  of  the 
enonnoaB  herds  which  once  abounded  in  these  regions  are  gone. 
They  have  been  either  exterminated  by  the  Boers,  or  been  driven 
far  northward,  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  together  with  the  lions 
and  elephants,  over  whose  former  habitation  I  was  travelling. 
There  are  still  a  good  many  koodoos,  and  hartebeestes  in  this 
neighboarhood,  but  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  come  across 
them.  Our  commissariat  was  occasionally  supplemented  by  a 
ddidous  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  pheasant,  called  the  kooran,  as 
well  as  by  a  few  pheasants,  partridges,  and  guinea  fowls. 

One  afternoon  we  were  exposed  to  a  thrilling  adventure,  which, 
but  for  the  merciful  interposition  of  Providence,  might  have  ter- 
minated in  a  most  disastrous  way.  Suddenly,  as  we  were. driving 
along  the  road,  through  a  dense  wood,  we  discovered  to  the  right 
of  us  the  light  of  an  immense  bush  fire.  It  was  careering  wildly 
along;  fiercely  burning,  and  sweeping  everything  before  it.  We 
saw  it  was  coming  swiftly  towards  the  road  we  were  travelling. 
We  polled  up  the  horses,  and  taking  out  lucifer  matches,  jumped 
off  the  wagon,  and  tried  to  set  alight  to  the  grass,  which  was  about 
five  or  six  feet  high,  and  very  dry,  close  by  us,  in  order  to  secure 
a  clear  open  space  around  us.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  fierce 
fire,  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  was  rushing  and  crashing  through 
the  wood  fiuriously  towards  us.  Another  moment,  and  we  shoidd 
have  been  within  its  terrible  grasp,  and  wagon,  horses,  and  our- 
selves infallibly  burnt.  It  was  in  truth  an  awful  crisis.  We  jumped 
back  into  the  wagon  and  pushed  frantically  forward.  Showers 
of  ^arks  were  already  in  the  road.  But,  fortunately,  the  fire, 
which  for  a  full  half  mile  was  burning  behind  us,  was  only  a 
short  distance  in  front  of  us,  and,  thank  God,  we  happily  es- 


One  of  the  great  advantages  I  have  derived  from  my  tour  is, 
that  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  communicating  personally 
with  so  many  men  of  different  races  and  all  classes — ^British, 
Datch,  and  natives. 

During  my  present  journey  I  had  a  most  interesting  conversa- 
tion one  morning  with  a  transport  driver,  who  was  travelling  by 
the  northern  part  of  the  Transvaal,  with  three  hundred  lean 
cattle  from  the  Gape  Colony  into  Bechuanaland.  He  gave  me 
some  very  valuable  and  important  information  with  regard  to 
C!oIonial  feeling  in  the  country  districts  of  the  Cape  Colony.  He  is 
Colonial  bom,   and  a  fine,  handsome  man  of  about  forty- 
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descendant  of  the  Scotch  farmers,  who  emigrated  to  the  Gape  in 
1820.  His  conversation  impressed  me  much.  He  told  me  that  the 
Colonists  generally  are  loyal  to  the  Queen  to  the  backbone ;  ^ut 
not  to  the  British  Grovemment,  which  they  consider  has  not  repre- 
sented their  feelings  and  opinions,  and  has  sacrificed  their 
interests.  They  dislike  the  Colonial  Government,  and  are  not 
favourable  to  responsible  Gk>vemment,  as  they  see  it^ 

They  would  prefer  being  under  the  British  Government  direct, 
in  spite  of  all  ito  terrible  mistakes  and  mishaps,  from  which  they 
have  so  cruelly  suffered.  My  informant's  opinion  is,  that  the  present 
policy  of  the  administration  in  Bechuanaland  is  not  conducive  to 
encourage  emigration,  as  it  puts  artificial  impediments  in  the  way 
of  farmers  with  smi^  means  settling  there,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
they  would  do  in  crowds  from  the  Colony,  if  they  were  allowed 
to  do  so  on  paying  a  quit  rent,  say  of  £10  or  £15  per  annum, 
instead  of  the  high  terms  of  £40  demanded  at  present.  Hia 
opinion  of  Bechuanaland  as  a  cattle-grazing  country  is  very 
high. 

The  Waterburg  warm  sulphur  baths — ^to  which  I  paid  a  visit, 
taking  a  hot  bath  myself,  which  was  certainly  much  too  hot  for 
me,  but  which  was  otherwise  refreshing,  aiter  nearly  a  fort- 
night's residence  on  the  veldt,  where  there  is  a  decided  scarcity 
of  water,  both  for  drinking  and  washing  purposes — are  situated 
about  seventy  miles  north  of  Pretoria.  They  are  extensively 
patronised  by  the  Boers,  and  are  said  to  be  most  efficacious  in 
every  variety  of  rheumatic  and  gouty  complainta  They  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  might  be  made  very 
attractive  in  the  hands  of  anyone  of  enterprise,  who  would 
construct  a  suitable  establishment  of  baths,  fit  for  patients  who 
would  be  quite  ready  to  pay  handsomely  for  them,  instead  of 
the  miserably  primitive  and  wretched  receptacles,  called  baths, 
into  which  the  highly  excellent  natural  sulphur  water  is  conveyed, 
and  used  by  the  motley  crowd  of  invalids  I  saw  there. 

From  the  Waterburg  warm  baths  our  route  lay-  to  the 
southward,  across  the  Springbok  Flats,  to  the  Nylstroom  road, 
along  which,  in  two  days  more,  we  accomplished  the  inter- 
vening distance  of  about  seventy  miles  back  to  Pretoria,  thus 
concluding  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  journey  into  the 
northern  part  of  the  Transvaal.  During  all  this  time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  night,  I  lived  entirely  in  our  wagon,  sleep- 
i'n«  i«  5*  <)very  night,  and  having  every  meal  (which  consisted 
of  the  game  we  shot  on  the  way)  cooked  at  the 
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various  camp  fires  kindled  on  the  veldt,  and  drinking  nothing  but 
tea.  I  saw  much,  of  coarse,  of  the  Kafirs  in  their  kraals,  as 
well  as  of  the  Boers  in  their  tents  and  waggons,  in  my  trek 
throng  this  wilderness. 

After  reaching  Pretoria,  I  stayed  only  two  days  there,  engaged 
in  bidding  farewell  to  my  numerous  friends,  and  making  prepara- 
tions for  my  next  long  journey  into  Natal.  I  left  Pretoria  for 
Johannesburg  by  coach  on  August  1,  and  started  from  the  latter 
town  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  in  very  cold 
weather  and  pitch  dark,  by  the  post  cart.  This  most  uncomfort- 
able vehicle  is  a  kind  of  wagonette,'  with  somewhat  dilapidated 
canvas  curtains,  through  which  the  wind  whistled  most  un- 
pleasantly, being  utterly  insufficient  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
It  is  drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  has  cramped  seats  for  eight  or 
ten  passengers.  On  this  occasion  there  were  seven  others  besides 
myself.  In  addition  were  the  mail  bags,  which  Were  crammed 
inconveniently  under  the  seats.  In  this  post  cart  I  travelled  for 
three  days  and  two  nights  by  way  of  Bichmond,  Heidelburg, 
Standerton,  and  Newcastle  to  Eland's  Laagte,  the  present 
terminus  of  the  Natal  railway,  thirteen  miles  beyond  Lady- 
smith,  where  a  very  promising  coalfield  is  being  worked,  from 
which  great  and  important  results  are  expected  in  the  future ; 
«nd  thence,  for  thirteen  hours  more,  by  raU,  through  Maritz^ 
burg  to  Durban.  Soon  after  crossing  the  Transvaal  border 
we  passed  the  battle-fields  of  Laing's  Nek,  Majuba  Hill,  and 
Ingogo,  names  indelibly  associated  with  one  of  the  saddest 
as  well  as  most  humiliating  episodes  of  English  modem  military 
history,  in  connection  with  the  Transvaal  War  of  1881.  I  gazed 
mournfully  on  Majuba  Hill,  that  black  spot  of  bitter  memories 
to  every  Briton,  and  of  natural  exultation  and  pride  to  the  Boers ; 
and  on  Ck>lley's  grave,  the  unfortunate  commander,  whose  un« 
happy  and  most  unaccountable  military  blunder  led  to  the 
lamentable  and  fatal  defeat,  which  cost  him  his  life,  and  resulted 
in  the  miserable  political  fiasco — the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal 
to  the  Boers.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  damage  done  to 
British  influence,  prestige,  and  power  on  that  disastrous  day. 

Natal. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  Transvaal  is  as  bare,  and  treeless, 
and  altogether  as  uninteresting  and  unattractive  as  the  south- 
western region,  between  Bechuanaland  and  Klerksdorp,  through 
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which  I  had  travelled  a  few  weeks  previously.  The  instant,  how- 
ever, the  horder  is  crossed,  and  Natal  is  entered,  the  scene  is  at* 
once  changed,  and  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country  becomes 
apparent.  Instead  of  the  flat,  wearisome  desert  of  the  Transvaal,, 
undulating  hills,  clothed  with  verdure,  and  an  extensive  pano- 
rama of  broad  and  fertile  plains  meets  the  eye. 

Mabitzbubg. 

The  country  round  Ladysmith  is  pretty,  and  at  Maritzburg,  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  Natal,  prettier  still.  This  latter  very 
picturesque  town  is  in  a  charming  situation.  While  staying  at 
Government  House,  and  enjo3^ng  the  kind  hospitality  of  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Mitchell,  my  ear  was  often  gladdened  by  the 
sound  of  the  cavalry  bugle  and  the  roll  of  the  drum,  those  strik* 
ing  symbols  of  British  sway,  as  the  troops  passed  my  window 
in  their  early  morning  rides.  I  am  persuaded  that  these 
outward  evidences  of  latent  power  impress  not  only  the  minds 
of  Englishmen,  but  of  natives  also,  in  this  distant  land.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  British  race 
over  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  South  Africa.  That  this 
should  be  used,  at  all  times,  with  justice,  tact,  and  discretion, 
''  goes  without  saying."  But  that  it  is  a  factor  of  great  effect  on 
their  minds  there  cannot  be  a  question. 

DUBBAN. 

Durban  is  the  prettiest  as  well  as  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most 
well  ordered  towns  I  have  seen  in  South  Africa.    I  was  at  once 
struck  with  the  handsome  pile  of    buildings  constituting  its 
public  offices.    This  is  a  great  ornament  on  emerging  from  the 
railway  station.     A  stranger  coming  from  the  Transvaal  is  im- 
mediately impressed  with    the  contrast  between   the  careless 
indifference   which    marks    the  absence    of    proper    municipal 
arrangements  in  the  towns  of  the  South  African  Bepublic,  and 
the  proofs  of  their  presence  in  an  energetic  British  community. 
The  Natalians  certainly  deserve  the  greatest  credit  for  the  way 
in  which  they  carry  on  the  business  and  manage  the  public 
affura  r\^  their  prosperous  and  thriving  town.    The  gigantic  har- 
■,  commenced  and  now  nearly  successfully  completed 
pose  of  removing  the  bar,  according  to  the   plans 
ir    John  •  Coode,    and    subsequently    of    his    pupil^ 
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their  late  lamented  engineer,  Mr.  Innes,  and  under  the  active 
personal  superintendence  of  their  distinguished  townsman,  the 
CSiairman  of  the  Harbour  Board,  is  an  undertaking  of  which 
the  enterprising  citizens  of  Durban  may  well  be  proud.  Nor  is 
kes  credit  due  to  them  and  to  their  spirited  leaders,  for  their 
enterprise  in  so  rapidly  pushing  on  their  railway  to  the  Transvaal 
border,  in  the  confident  expectation  that  they  will  be  the  first 
to  bring  the  benefits  of  that  most  necessary  modem  mode  of 
conveyance,  both  for  passengers  and  goods,  into  the  heart  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic. 

The  inhabitants  of  Durban  are  fortxmate  in  possessing 
picturesque  surroundings  to  their  pretty  town.  The  "  Berea/' 
one  of  its  most  attractive  spots;  is  an  elevated  suburb  where  many 
of  the  principal  merchants  and  others  have  their  residences.  It 
commands  a  lovely  prospect  over  the  bay,  and  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  country  inland. 

During  my  stay  at  Durban  I  paid  visits  to  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  were  the  Natal 
Central  Sugar  Company's  manufactory  at  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
and  the  famous  Trappist  establishment  at  Marionhill.  The 
sugar  manufactory  is  situated  on  a  farm  of  some  8,000  acres 
about  16  miles  from  Durban.  A  short  railway  ride  brought  me 
to  it.  I  was  courteously  received  by  the  manager,  Monsieur 
Dumat.  This  gentleman,  a  Frenchman  of  great  experience  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  both  in  India  and  Mauritius,  has  been 
at  Mount  Edgcumbe  for  the  last  ten  years.  He  is  remarkable 
for  the  way  in  which  he  maintains  order  and  control  over  all  his 
numerous  native  workmen.  In  the  mill  itself  there  are  160  men 
employed,  every  one  of  whom  is  a  Coolie.  There  is  not  a  single 
white  man  on  the  premises  excepting  two  English  clerks  in  the 
counting  house.  I  was  astonidied  at  the  periect  order  which 
reigned  in  the  mill,  where  I  spent  some  time.  Everyone 
iq[ipeared  to  perform  his  allotted  task  with  activity,  cheerfulness, 
and  untiring  perseverance.  Monsieur  Dumat  told  me  he  could 
never  get  the  same  steady  work  from  white  workmen.  He 
seems  to  govern  them  all  with  perfect  tact  and  kindness.  Some* 
of  them  have  been  with  him  for  many  years.  There  are  about. 
900  other  men,  Kafirs  and  Coolies,  employed  on  the  farm.  I 
was  shown  all  the  various  processes  of  sugar  manufacture,  from 
the  crushing  of  the  cane  to  the  crystallising  of  the  sugar.  The 
first  sorts  are  ready  for  sale  in  forty-eight  hours ;  other  quali- 
ties require  a  week,  and  again  even  as  much  as   six   months 
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consimcted  for  twenty  horseB»  and  of  the  cow  and  cattle  sheds. 
All  the  engineering  works  also  show  evidences  of  the  complete 
knowledge  of  ficience  possessed  by  the  "  brothers,"  and  their 
energetic  leader.  I  came  away  much  interested,  and  wonderfully 
impressed  with  all  I  had  seen  in  this  remarkable  institution. 

After  passing  ten  very  pleasant  days  at  Durban  and  its  neigh- 
bouriiood,  I  embarked,  on  August  15,  on  board  the  coasting 
steamer,  the  Anglian,  for  Fort  Elizabeth.  The  eastern  coast  of 
South  Africa  is  subject  to  weather  which  is  often  very  rough 
and  stormy ;  and  I  was,  unluckily,  destined  to  experience  it.  I 
certainly  had  a  most  disagreeable  time  in  making  this  short 
voyage.  I  was  landed  at  Port  Elizabeth  (after  three  days' 
knocking  about,  at  sea)  on  the  18th,  being  let  down,  like  St. 
Paul,  in  a  basket,  from  the  deck  of  the  Anglian  to  the  tug,  which 
took  me  to  the  pier  in  the  open  roadstead.  Bight  glad  was  I 
to  get  on  ierra^rma  again. 

POBT  EliIZABETH. 

Port  Elizabeth  (Algoa  Bay),  is  the  capital  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vince of  the  Cape  Colony.  It  is  a  thriving  business  town.  Its 
inhabitants,  like  those  of  Natal,  are  thoroughly  energetic  and 
active  in  the  pursuit  of  their  various  mercantile  avocations.  The 
town  hall  and  public  library  combined,  is  a  noble  pile  of  build- 
ing. Attached  to  it  is  the  market,  leading  out  of  which  is  a 
splendid  and  capacious  apartment,  180  feet  long  by  90  feet  broad. 
Here  I  saw  a  curious  and  unique  scene.  Long  tables  were 
extended  along  the  entire  length  of  the  hall,  in  which  were 
anaaged  large  heaps  of  ostrich  feathers,  carefully  tied  up,  and 
sampled  for  sale.  Port  Elizabeth  is  the  staple  market  for  this 
industry.  The  value  of  the  feathers  I  saw,  I  was  told,  was  some- 
thing fabulous. 

Port  Elizabeth  is  a  handsome  town.  In  the  upper  part  of  it 
there  are  many  good  private  residences,  and  an  excellent  club 
hoQse.  A  large,  well  kept,  and  conveniently  laid  out  botanical 
garden,  which  is  much  resorted  to,  is  a  great  attraction  to  the 
town.  There  is  also  an  excellent  hospital  at  Port  EUzabeth.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  its  appearance,  and  with  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  comfort  of  the  patients.  The  ventilation  struck  me 
as  being  particularly  perfect.  There  is  accommodation  for  100 
patients,  male  and  female.  A  well-arranged  children's  ward 
attracts  much  attention,  especially  with  the  lady  visitors. 
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Grahamstown. 

While  I  was  at  Port  Elizabeth  I  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Grahams^ 
to^sm.  A  railway  journey  of  rather  over  one  hundred  miles 
carried  me  there.  The  railway  runs  through  the  veldt,  where 
wild  elephants  are  still  strictly  preserved.  There  are  said  to  be 
more  than  one  hundred  of  these  animals  in  the  district.  They 
occasionally  do  great  damage  to  the  line.  During  my  stay  I  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  Bishop.  I  had  already  heard  that 
Grahamstown  was  noted  for  its  natural  charms,  and  its  appear- 
ance certainly  did  not  disappoint  me.  Beautiful  in  situation,  it 
merits  the  high  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it.  It 
has  also  acquired  a  reputation  for  being  the  seat  of  learning,  and 
the  centre  of  the  principal  educational  establishments  of  the 
Colony.  The  Bishop  having  kindly  provided  me  vdth  a  carriage, 
I  drove  to  see  the  various  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I  first  went  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  which  are  very  striking. 
They  contain  a  large  collection  of  rare  and  valuable  specimens  of 
both  arboriculture  and  horticulture.  They  are  admirably  kept^ 
and  are  very  ornamental.  I  next  drove  round  the  Mountain  road. 
This  is  a  beautiful  drive  of  seven  miles  back  into  the  town.  The 
views  of  the  surrounding  country  are  superb.  It  is  a  priceless  boon 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Grahamstown  to  possess  such  an  attractive 
and  health-giving  spot  for  their  recreation  and  enjoyment.  I  after- 
wards visited  the  Museum,  where  there  is  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  collection  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  curiosities, 
both  ancient  and  modem.  I  also  went  over  the  Prison,  and 
recorded  in  the  visitors'  book  my  favourable  opinion  of  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  prisoners. 
They  appeared  to  me  to  be  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  or 
desired.  I  also  went  to  see  the  Kafir  school  carried  on  under 
the  careful  management  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M . 

On  my  return  to  Port  Elizabeth,  I  spent  another  day  or  two 
there,  and  left  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  26th  of  August,  by 
railway  for  Cape  Town.  This  long  journey  of  between  eight 
hundred  and  nine  hundred  miles  occupies  nearly  two  days  and 
two  nights.  It  was  the  last  I  took  in  South  Africa.  I  arrived 
at  Cape  Town  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  Wednesday.  Here 
I  spent  another  pleasant  week,  seeing  various  friends.  One  day  I 
paid  a  visit  to  Simon's  Bay,  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief — ^Ad- 
miral Wells — ^having  invited  me  to  come  and  see  him.  The  railway 
runs  at  present  as  far  as  Kalk  Bay,  which  takes  about  an  hour  to 
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get  to  from  Cape  Town.  The  remaining  distance  of  six  miles  is 
performed  in  a  Cape  cart.  I  went  with  the  Admiral  and  a  party 
of  ladies  to  have  luncheon  on  board  the  steam  corvette  ArcJier, 
The  coast  scenery  from  the  Ealk  Bay  station  to  Simon's  Town  is 
very  pictoresque.  A  bold  sea  stretches  out  on  one  side  of  the 
road,  and  the  mountain  side  on  the  other.  Simon's  Bay  is  very 
sheltered,  excepting  from  the  south-east,  with  good  holding 
anchorage  ground.  It  seems  a  quiet,  secluded  spot,  well  adapted 
for  a  naval  station  in  this  part  of  the  world,  although  I  have 
heard  that  an  opinion  prevails  that  the  fleet  should  be  at  Cape 
Town  instead  of  Simon's  Bay.  The  Raleigh  is  the  flag-ship ;  I 
saw  also  some  other  vessels  of  the  Boyal  Navy  at  anchor  in 
the  bay. 

One  of  the  last  duties  which  devolved  upon  me  before  leaving 
South  Africa  was  to  deliver  (at  the  urgent  invitation  of  some  of 
my  friends)  an  address  at  Cape  Town  on  Imperial  Federation. 
This  I  did  at  the  hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Society,  to  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience. 

On  September  4  I  left  Cape  Town  in  the  s.s.  Athenian;  and, 
after  a  pleasant  and  rapid  voyage  of  eighteen  days,  touching 
only  at  Madeira  on  the  way,  I  landed  safely  at  Southampton  on 
Sunday  the  22nd. 

I  have  now  given  an  account  of  the  prominent  features  of  my 
tour,  during  which,  in  the  course  of  five  months,  I  travelled 
about  twelve  thousand  miles  by  sea  and  four  thousand  by  land. 

I  proceed  to  touch  as  briefly  as  I  can  on  a  few  of  the  public 
questions  and  other  matters  of  interest  which  have  arrested  my 
attention  while  I  was  in  South  Africa. 

Climate. 

The  climate  of  South  Africa  has  already  been  so  well  and 
exhaustively  described  in  the  admirable  and  interesting  paper 
read  at  this  Institute  last  year  by  Dr.  Symes  Thompson,  that  it 
seems  superfluous  for  anyone  to  attempt  to  add  anything  to 
what  so  eminent  a  professional  authority  has  said  on  the  subject. 
But  I  cannot  help  remarking  that,  from  my  own  personal  expe- 
rience, I  can  fully  corroborate  all  he  has  said  in  its  favour.  The 
winter  cUmate  seems  perfect.  The  atmosphere  is  so  bright  and 
clear,  the  air  is  so  dry,  and  the  sun  is  so  agreeably  warm  in 
the  day,  although  it  is  cold  and  frosty  at  night,  that  I  think  it 
must  be  as  salubrious  as  it  has  been  to  me  most  enjoyable.    I 
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found  this  the  case  everywhere,  especially  in  the  higher  altitudes, 
and  on  the  elevated  veldt  of  the  Transvaal.  For  my«elf,  I  never 
had  an  hour's  illness  during  the  whole  winter  I  passed  in  South 
Africa ;  and  this  I  attribute  entirely  to  the  purity  of  the  air  and 
the  dryness  of  the  climate.  One  thing  it  is  necessary  to  be 
cautious  about,  and  I  have  an  impression  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
attended  to,  and  is  consequently  frequently  the  cause  of  illness' 
and  injury.  There  is  always  a  sudden  great  variation  of  the 
temperature  immediately  the  sun  goes  down.  To  a  sensitive 
person  this  is  instantly  perceptible.  In  the  afternoon  everyone 
ought  to  be  very  careful  in  guarding  against  this  ;  and  should  be 
provided  with  an  extra  garment  to  put  on  at  sunset,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  dangerous  chill.  I  strongly  advise,  also,  temperance  in 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  which,  in  rny  opinion,  are  far  too 
freely  consmned.  I  have  noticed  too  much  drinking  among  all 
classes.  This  cannot  be  necessary,  or  very  conducive  to  the 
preservation  of  health  and  the  prolongation  of  life,  in  a  climate 
like  that  of  South  Africa. 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  a  good  and  thoroughly  efficient 
system  of '  sanitary  organisation  may  be  speedily  established  in 
all  the  rapidly  growing  towns  throughout  the  country,  especially 
in  the  Transvaal.  Terrible  neglect  in  this  respect  has  been  the 
cause  of  exceptional  sickness  and  great  mortality  in  the  past,  for 
which  the  climate  is  not  responsible.  In  order,  too,  to  render 
the  undoubted  excellences  of  the  South  African  climate  more 
attractive  to  invalids,  who  ought  more  largely  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  ad'/antages,  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  as  well  as 
undoubtedly  a  paying  speculation,  if  better  hotels,  fitted  up  in  all 
respects  with  all  modem  European  improvements,  were  established 
both  at  Cape  Town,  and  at  all  the  other  principal  towns  up 
country  as  well. 

The  Native  Question. 

The  native  question  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  difficult 
ones  to  deal  with  in  South  Africa.  The  great  preponderance 
of  the  native  over  the  white  races,  and  the  different  theories  of 
treating  them  prevalent  between  the  English  and  Dutch,  render 
it  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  to  solve.  The  wisest  and 
most  experienced  people  with  whom  I  have  communicated  on 
the  subject  are  of  opinion  that  the  natives  are  so  far  belt^iiid  us 
in  civilisation  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  mere  children:  .This 
means,  however,  that  they  are  not  to  be  treated  harshly,  but,  on 
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the  contrary,  with  the  utmost  fairness  and  justice,  and  that  they 
most  be  under  the  guidance  of  a  controlling  and  firmly  governing 
hand.  They  respect  authority  when  they  have  confidence  in  ita 
being  exercised  with  impartiality.  They  have  a  great  deal  of 
natural  shrewdness,  and  they  must  never  be  deceived.  Alas !  I 
heard  of  frequent  instances  of  this  having  been  done,  in  times  past, 
by  those  who  have  represented  the  British  Government.  Promises 
have  been  made  to  them  which  have  been  carelessly  broken,  and 
this  means  ruin  to  the  prestige  in  their  minds  of  the  British  name. 
From  the  wonderful  and  ever-increasing  development  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  northern  part  of  South  Africa  since  the 
discovery  of  diamonds  and  gold,  causing  the  employment  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  native  Kafirs  at  high  wages,  their 
social  position  is  being  materially  changed.  They  are  really 
becoming  ''  masters  of  the  situation."  Their  constant  contact 
with  white  people  is  having  the  effect  of  introducing  among  them 
the  germs  of  an  incipient  civilisation.  The  mode  of  treating 
them  by  the  English  and  the  Dutch  is,  undoubtedly,  very  different. 
A  hr  harsher  and  more  cruel  method  has  been  in  vogue  by  the 
Dutch  towards  them,  than  would  be  tolerated  by  the  English. 
Bat,  from  the  cause  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  day  has  arrived 
when  all  this  old  system  is  sensibly  changing ;  and  the  Draconian 
code  of  the  Boers,  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  is  becoming 
modified  every  day.  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  observe  care- 
fully all  the  signs  of  the  times  on  this  native  question  during  my 
tour.  I  have  seen  the  Kafirs  in  thousands  working  in  the  mines 
at  Kimberley,  and  Klerksdorp,  and  Johannesburg;  I  have 
observed  them  in  multitudes  employed  in  extensive  building 
operations  at  Pretoria,  and  as  labourers  on  the  public  works  at 
Maritzburg  and  Durban,  and  at  the  other  great  shipping  centres  of 
Port  Elizabeth  and  Gape  Town ;  I  have  noticed  them  in  their 
opacity  of  servants  in  private  houses,  and  I  frankly  confess  that 
no  evidence  has  been  brought  before  me  to  indicate  that  they  are 
harshly  or  unkindly  treated.  On  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  they  are  receiving  good  wages,  and  are  everywhere  well  cared 
for  and  comfortable.  They  are  naturally  a  lively  and  a  happy 
race,  and  I  have  seen  them  as  cheerful  and  light-hearted  in  the 
town,  as  in  their  kraals  on  the  wild  and  open  veldt. 

Railways. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that,  in  my  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent, Paul  Kruger,  I  told  him  that  I  never  was  in  a  country 
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which,  in  my  opinion,  required  railways  more  than  the  Transvaal, 
and  that  I  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  it  would  he  penetrated  by 
them  in  every  direction.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is 
80  much  jealous  rivalry,  inducing  fierce  contention,  as  to  the 
precise  direction,  from  the  east,  or  south,  or  west,  railroads  should 
«nter  the  Transvaal.  I  contend  that  there  is  such  a  prospect  of 
future  enormous  development  in  this  wonderful  centre  of  South 
Africa,  that  there  is  no  need  for  aU  this  rivalry,  but  that  there  is 
Toom  for  many  lines  in  which  all  may  participate  and  prosper,  in 
the  future.  Political  considerations  have  undoubtedly  complicated 
a  question  which  I  should  wish  to  regard  solely  from  its  com- 
mercial aspect. 

Personally,  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  line  over  the  ground  which 
I  have  myself  trekked,  pushed  on  as  speedily  as  possible,  from 
Kimberley  to  Vryburg,  and  thence  through  British  Bechuanaland 
to  Mafeking,  and  so  on,  northwards,  into  the  Matabele  country, 
with  branches  eastward  into  the  Transvaal.  But  I  should  lik^, 
also,  to  see  the  contemplated  line  constructed  from  Kimberley, 
through  the  Orange  Free  State,  to  Bloemfontein ;  and  the  Delagoa 
Bay  Railway  carried  on  to  Pretoria,  as  well  as  the  Natal  line  to 
Johannesburg ;  and,  in  fact,  any  other,  whether  through  Swazi- 
land or  elsewhere,  which  commercial  enterprise  may  hereafter 
project.  They  will  all  have  the  effect  of  opening  up  the  Trans- 
vaal— ^the  El  Dorado  of  South  Africa — and  meeting  the  demand  for 
the  transit  of  the  enormous  trafiSc,  with  which  the  old  system  of 
bullock  waggons  is  utterly  unable  to  grapple,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, is  so  fearfully  congested.  The  transport  riders  will  have 
ample  compensation,  under  the  new  system,  in  their  increased  em- 
ployment in  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  the  various  stations  to 
their  actual  destination.  It  was  in  this  way  the  coach  proprietors, 
without  loss,  and  with  great  advantage  to  themselves,  became  the 
great  and  successful  railway  carriers,  when  stage  coaches  were 
superseded  by  railways  in  England. 

Ck>i:i0NI8ATI0K. 

Colonisation  is  a  subject  on  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words. 
The  definition  given  by  Adam  Smith  of  the  three  elements  of 
national  wealth,,  "Land,  Labour,  and  Capital,"  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated.  How  to  Uend  them  in  proper  proportions  is  a 
problem  which  has  puzzled  generations  of  statesmen,  philosophers, 
and  philanthropists.    I  have  always  been  a  warm  advocate  for 
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colonisation.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  question  of  such  supreme 
national  importance  that  I  think  it  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
State.  This,  of  course,  means  that  it  is  possible,  as  it  is  un- 
doubtedly indispensable,  to  get  a  Government  to  act  wisely  and 
well.  In  order  to  have  a  chance  of  its  being  successful,  colonisa- 
tion must  be  conducted  on  sound  principles  and  practice. 

In  South  Africa  I  have  seen  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land — 
in  Bechuanaland,  in  Natal,  in  the  eastern  and  western  provinces 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Transvaal — capable  of 
supporting  many  thousands  of  our  surplus  population.  But  I 
have  also  satisfied  myself  that  it  is  no  use  whatever  to  trans- 
plant those  who  are  unfitted  for  it.  Instead  of  a  success,  certain 
failore  will  be  the  result  of  an  attempt  so  unwise.  Colonial  life 
is  alone  suitable  for  the  enterprising,  energetic,  steady,  and 
industrious  men  and  women,  who  are  determined,  with  patience 
and  courage,  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  trials  which  they 
must  certainly  encounter  on  the  road  to  ultimate  success.  South 
Africa  is  a  land  of  promise  for  them.  It  is  by  no  means  so  for 
the  feeble,  the  self-indulgent,  the  helplessly  dependent  class  of 
whom,  unfortunately,  we  have  so  large  a  number  in  the  over- 
populated  Old  Country.  Cordial  co-operation  with  the  self -govern- 
ing Colonies  is  also  absolutely  indispensable  to  ensure  success 
in  any  national  system  of  colonisation.  It  is  equally  essential 
that  a  strict  selection  of  the  right  sort  of  people  should  be  made. 
According,  too,  to  their  positions  in  life,  they  must  be  provided 
with  sufficient  means  to  support  them  on  their  first  arrival,  while 
they  are  settling  themselves,  and  their  crops  are  growing,  and 
they  are  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  natural  conditions  of  the  new 
land,  to  which  they  have  been  transplanted. 

These  are  the  principles  necessary  to  be  observed  in  any 
national  system  of  colonisation.  They  apply  to  all  the  other 
British  Colonies,  equally  with  South  Africa,  in  order  to  prevent 
failure  and  command  success. 

The  Political  Situation. 

The  political  situation  of  South  Africa  is  the  last  subject  to 
which  I  shall  refer.  I  am  quite  aware  that  this  is  a  very  difficult 
and  delicate  question  to  touch  upon,  but  it  would  be  impossible 
for  anyone  like  myself,  to  whom  it  has  presented  itself  so 
prominently  during  my  tour,  to  avoid  some  allusion  to  it.  I  shall 
endeayonr  to  state  my  impressions  impartially  and  fairly. 

0 
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Belare  I  went  to  S(mth  Africa  I  had  formed  a  general  opinion 
on  this  vitally  important  and  very  critical  snbject.  My  previous 
views  have  been  most  thorooj^y  confirmed  and  painfnlly 
accentuated  by  all  I  have  seen  and  heard  and  gathered  on  the 
spot.  The  monmfnl  mismanagement  of  South  African  afiairs 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  most  especially  during  the 
last  decade,  has  been  truly  lamentable,  and  cannot  fail  to  awaken 
the  saddest  feelings  on  the  part  of  every  loyal  Briton  and  true- 
hearted  patriot. 

The  absence  of  continuous,  wise,  and  statesmanlike  policy, 
which  has  for  the  most  part  marked  the  tone  of  those  who  have 
had  the  Imperial  goidance  and  control  of  South  African  afiEurs 
in  the  past,  has  had  the  effect  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  bitter  enmity 
to  the  (Tovemment  of  the  Mother  Country,  which  it  will  require 
all  the  wisdom,  and  tact,  and  conciliatory  sympathy  possible  to  be 
displayed  in  the  future  in  dealing  with  this  magnificent  part  of 
the  Empire  to  allay.  It  will  demand  the  greatest  skill  to  prevent 
the  permanent  alienation  and  estrangement  of  South  Africa 
from  Great  Britain. 

This  has  all  been  brought  about  by  our  unaccountably  careless 
and  culpable  want  of  accurate  knowledge  at  home  of  the  actual 
situation.  We  lost  a  splendid  chance  of  consolidating  South 
Africa  in  a  homogeneous  union  under  the  British  crown.  Our 
insular  indifference,  our  ignorance,  the  fierce  animosity  of  our 
party  political  prejudices,  made  us  neglect  the  opportunity.  It 
has  had  the  effect  of  creating  the  sorest  and  bitterest  feeUngs 
against  us  on  the  part  of  the  large  English  population,  spread 
over  the  land,  which  is  uncontaminated  and  uninfiuenced  by 
the  party  spirit  of  local  colonial  politicians.  It  is  melancholy  and 
most  deplorable  to  observe  the  indications  of  this  feeling,  which 
are  constantly  apparent.  The  old  love  for  the  British  flag  is  still 
widely  cherished ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  evidence  so  continually  brought  before  me,  that  the  very 
name  of  the  British  Government  is  despised  and  detested.  No 
confidence  whatever  is  felt  in  it — and  no  wonder  I  Everywhere 
there  are  proofs  of  how  all  have  been  allowed  to  suffer  and  smart 
under  it. 

Either  from  ignorance  or  carelessness,  or  indifference — ^pro- 
bably bom  all  combined — and  perhaps  even  unconsciously,  but  at 
'e  time  as  surely,  we  have  deceived  the  natives,  the  Boers, 
Colonists.    This  is  only  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
icillating,  uncertain  course,  which  is  followed  when  the 
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State  machine  is  guided  without  compass,  and  where  there  is  no 
firmness  or  courage  at  the  national  helm.  What  we  have  to  do, 
however,  now,  is  to  advocate  union  and  co-operation  between  the 
two  dominant  races — the  EngUsh  and  the  Dutch — ^and  to  do  all 
we  can  to  promote  harmony  and  goodwill  between  them.  True, 
their  mental  character  and  natural  instincts  are  different.  Our 
own  race  is  essentially  energetic  and  progressive ;  while  theirs  is 
slow,  xmemotional,  and  phlegmatic.  But  if  sjrmpathy  and  tact, 
and  cordial  good  temper,  are  invariably  practised  in  our  inter- 
cooTBe  with  them,  I  am  perusuaded  it  will  ultimately  have  the 
effect  of  promotiog  co-operation  in  securing  their  mutual  interests. 
This,  I  trust,  will  ultimately  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  fatal 
course  of  past  poUtical  action,  which  unnecessarily  developed 
race  jealousies,  and  stimulated  national  friction  and  animosity ; 
and  will  bring  about  in  the  future  a  blending  of  Dutch  in  friendly 
union  and  fellowship  with  ^  the  English  such  as  has  been  xm- 
dreamed  of  in  the  past. 

I  do  not  believe  the  South  African  political  problem  to  be 
insoluble.  Two  things  are  required  to  solve  it  satisfactorily. 
For  the  present,  I  quote  the  eloquent  words  of  a  distinguished 
politician,  with  whose  wise  and  noble  sentiments  I  cordially  agree : 
"  What  we  ought  to  do  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  to  send  out  a 
statesman  of  the  first  order  of  talent,  patience,  and  truthfulness^ 
irrespective  of  politics  or  prejudice.  For  it  is  an  Imperial  problem 
of  the  highest  importance;  and  the  powers  of  true  patriotism  and 
ambition  should  be  amply  gratified  in  dealing  with  it.''  And  for 
the  future,  let  me  add  my  own  earnest  conviction,  that  what  is 
wanted  is  Imperial  Federation,  as  the  goal  to  be  reached,  to 
render  South  Africa  politically  satisfied  and  content.  Imperial 
Federation  means  a  constitutional  system,  under  which  she  would 
be  no  longer  misruled  and  misunderstood,  by  a  Government  in 
which  she  has  no  share,  in  which  she  places  no  confidence,  and  by 
whom  her  wants  and  wishes  are  ignored.  In  Imperial  Federation 
&he  would  be  fairly  and  influentially  represented,  along  with  the 
other  Colonies  of  Great  Britain.  In  union  with  them  she  would 
take  her  part  in  guiding  the  poUcy  and  directing  the  destinies 
of  the  whole  British  Empire. 

Discussion. 

Professor  H.  G.  Seeley  :  In  common  with  you  all,  I  have 
listened  with  great  pleasure  to  this  interesting  and  wide-reaching 
address.    I  have  not  myself  been  so  far  afield.    My  observations 
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were  limited  to  Cape  Colony  ;  and  the  things  which  I  saw  in  that 
Colony  were  necessarily,  to  a  large  extent,  different  from  those 
recorded  by  Bu-  Frederick  Young.  On  landing  at  Cape  Town  I 
natilrally  turned  to  what  the  people  of  Soath  Africa  were  doing 
for  themselves,  and  confess  I  was  amazed  when  I  saw  the  great 
docks,  by  means  of  which  the  commerce  of  Soath  Africa  is  being 
enconraged,  and  by  which  it  will  hereafter  be  developed.  I  was 
impressed,  too,  with  the  educational  institatioos,  the  great  public 
library,  worthy  of  any  town,  the  Soath  African  Museum,  the 
South  African  College,  and  the  various  efforts  made  to  bring  the 
newest  and  best  knowledge  home  to  the  people.  But  perhaps  in 
Cape  Town  the  thing  which  impressed  me  as  most  curious  was 
the  new  dock  in  process  of  construction  by  excavating  stone  for 
the  breakwater  and  other  purposes.  This  work  was  carried  on 
by  coloured  convict  labour.  The  convicts  thus  become  trained 
in  useful  manual  work  as  well  as  in  habits  of  obedience,  and  when 
they  are  discharged  are  not  only  better  men,  but  people  In  whose 
work  employers  of  labour  have  confidence,  I  learned  that  the 
great  public  mountain  roads  in  Cape  Colony  have  thus  been  con- 
structed by  convict  labour  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  while 
the  convict  acquires  skill  and  useful  training.  Going  up  coontry, 
my  attention,  among  other  matters,  was  turned  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  mineral  wealth  and  difficulties  of  water  supply,  for,  aa  Sir 
Frederick  Young  has  remarked,  the  water  supply  is  one  of  the 
great  problems  which  all  persons  have  to  consider  in  South  Africa. 
The  season  during  which  rain  falls  Is  short,  and  the  rain  drains 
rapidly  down  comparatively  steep  incUned  surfaces,  so  that 
science  of  many  kinds  has  to  be  enlisted  to  conserve  the  water, 
and  turn  the  supply  to  account.  I  found  the  rocks  of  much  of 
the  country  have  been  curiously  compressed  and  hardened  and 
thrown  into  parallel  irregular  folds,  and  that  these  rocks  were 
afterwards  worn  down  by  the  action  of  water,  at  a  time  when  the 
land  was  still  beneath  the  ocean,  with  the  result  that  many  basin- 
shaped  depressions  are  .  preserved  and  exposed,  each  of  which 
holds  a  certain  amount  of  water.  Just  as  we  never  dream  of 
putting  down  a  well  in  this  country  without  knowing  the  posi- 
tions of  the  water-bearing  strata,  so  it  is  hopeless  to  bore  profit- 
ably for  water  in  the  Colony  till  the  districts  are  defined  over 
whicli  l\u:  \v ater-bearing  basins  are  spread.  Nothing  arrests  the 
<  of  \^ater  in  its  course  through  the  rocks  more  efficiently 
itriD^ive  sheets  of  igneous  rock  which  rise  to  the  surface, 
til  the  distribution  of  these  dykes  is  systematically  recorded 
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it  will  not  be  V>88ible  to  open  out  all  the  water  which  is  preserved 
ondergroond.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  utilising  geological  facts 
of  this  nature  a  better  water  supply  may  be  obtained,  which  will 
enable  more  land  to  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  larger 
crops  to  be  raised.  I  may  say  that  the  Colonial  Government  is 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  following  out  such  lines  of  work, 
and  steps  are  being  taken  to  give  effect  to  such  exploration. 
Vegetation,  however,  by  its  radiating  power,  must  always  be  one 
of  the  chief  aids  to  improved  water  supply.  In  the  matter  of 
mineral  wealth  Cape  Colony  is  not  so  rich  as  some  adjacent  lands. 
It  containB  coal,  but  the  individual  beds  of  coal  are  thin,  and, 
owing  to  this  thinness,  the  coal  necessarily  alternates  with  shale, 
which  is  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  coalfields  of  Britain.  I 
remember  that  Professor  Sedgwick,  my  old  master  in  geology, 
told  me  that  in  his  youth  seams  of  coal  only  some  four  to  six 
inches  thick  were  worked  on  the  sides  of  hills  in  Yorkshire,  and 
that  the  coal  was  carried  on  horseback  over  the  country  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  mountain  population.  Cape  Colony  is  in  a  far 
better  state  than  that.  In  the  Eastern  Province  the  beds  of  coal 
are  frequently  a  foot  or  two  or  more  in  thickness.  They  crop  out 
on  the  surface  with  a  slight  dip  near  to  the  railway,  and  although 
only  worked  at  present  in  a  few  pits  (as  at  Cyphergat,  Fairview, 
Molteno— I  did  not  visit  the  Indwe) — the  coal-bearing  rocks  cer- 
tainly extend  over  a  much  wider  area  of  country  than  that  which 
has  been  explored.  One  of  the  happy  results  at  which  I  arrived 
in  my  short  visit  to  this  district  was  to  find  that  there  are  certain 
extinct  forms  of  reptilian  life  associated  with  these  coal  beds,  by 
means  of  which  the  geological  horizon  upon  which  the  coal 
occurs  may  be  traced  through  the  country ;  so  that  there  is  a 
prospect  of  this  mineral  being  followed  along  its  outcrop  in  the 
Eastern  Province  with  comparative  ease  by  this  means.  It  is 
desirable  on  all  accounts  that  coal  should  be  burned  rather  than 
timber,  since  the  destruction  of  wood  is  harmful  to  the  supply 
of  water.  With  regard  to  the  gold  of  Cape  Colony,  I  have  not 
the  requisite  knowledge  to  speak  with  the  same  confidence.  The 
quantity  in  any  district  is  probably  small :  the  amount  is  great 
in  the  aggregate,  but  very  widely  diffused.  Gold  appears  to  be 
present  in  small  amounts  in  almost  all  the  volcanic  rocks,  so  that 
as  those  rocks  decay  and  new  mineral  substances  are  formed  out 
of  the  decomposed  products,  the  gold  which  they  contained  is 
often  preserved  and  concentrated  in  thin  and  narrow  veins  of 
zeoliUc  minerals,  which  extend  over  the  sturf  ace  of  these  volcanic 
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rocks.  To  what  eztenii  these  zeolites  may  be  he^after  worked 
with  profit  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  say,  for  much  may  depend 
upon  water  supply,  by  means  of  which  the  ore  would  be  crushed 
and  washed,  and  much  on  the  varying  quantities  of  gold  present 
in  samples  from  different  locaUties.  On  the  whole  the  utilisation 
of  science  in  the  service  of  man,  especially  in  relation  to  metals, 
coal,  and  water  supply,  if  systematically  carried  out,  will,  I 
beUeve,  be  an  element  of  future  prosperity  to  Cape  Colony,  and 
enable  the  Colony  to  minister  to  the  welfare  of  adjacent  lands. 

Mr.  J.  X.  Mebbiman  (Cape  Colony) :  I  am  sure  South  Africans 
are  very  grateful  indeed  to  the  amiable  and  kindly  critic  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Frederick  Young.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  colonists 
to  owe  him  a  debt.  All  those  present  will  acknowledge  the  great 
things  he  has  done  for  the  Colonies  in  connection  with  the  Eoyal 
Colonial  Institute.  Sir  Frederick  Young  is  a  man  who  has  been 
content  to  look  after  small  things,  and  the  result  is  this  Institute 
has  been  worked  up  by  the  individual  efiEbrts  of  colonists  and  others 
to  its  present  flourishing  condition.  I  hope  the  Institute  will 
long  flourish,  and  never  be  absorbed  by  anything  under  more  mag- 
nificent auspices — ^in  other  words,  that  you  will  "paddle  your  own 
canoe."  It  is  good  sometimes  to  have  a  plain  statement  from  a 
plain  man.  South  Africa  suffers  under  a  plague  of  experts  who, 
after  spending  a  few  weeks  there,  tell  us  exactly  what  we  ought 
to  do ;  and  we  don't  like  it.  I  wish  I  could  speak  to  you  as  a  sort 
of  amiable  critic,  but  I  have  the  misfortune  to  belong  to  that  much- 
despised  class,  the  local  poUtician,  and  I  notice  that,  wh^n  any- 
body says  anything  about  the  Colonies  in  England,  all  unite  in 
kicking  the  local  politician.  In  order  no4i  to  sail  under  false 
colours,  I  state  frankly  that  I  belong  to  that  class.  Of  coarse 
South  Africa  is  creating  a  deal  of  interest  at  the  present  time. 
People  who  come  to  fortunes  usually  do  excite  a  great  deal  of 
interest  among  orejlatiops  w^o  may  in  timos  gone  by  haye  given 
them  the  cold  should«»r.  There-can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  South  Africa  at  the  present  time,  and  still  less  .d<Mibt 
as  to  the  future.  The  goldfields  of  Witwatersrand  are  unique  in 
the  world.  This  is  not  my  own  statement,  but  the  statement  of 
eminent  mining  engineers  from  America.  For  thirty  miles  and 
more  you  have  a  continuous  stretch  of  reef,  which  gives  through* 
,out  a  uniform  yield  per  ton,  and  which  has  been  prayed  to  the 
4epth  of  some  hundred  feet,  and  may — there  is  every  reason  .to  her 
,Ueve — ^go  to  unknown  depths.  The  reefs  are  not  now  being  woriced 
•in  the  most  economical  n^am^.    When  prop^:  appliftnoed^iCoi: 
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mining  are  used,  and  when  we  get  the  stock-jobbers  off  our  backs, 
I  believe  a  career  of  prosperity  will  open  of  which  few  people 
dream.  Prom  another  point  of  view,  to  those  who  love  the  coun- 
try and  make  their  home  there,  there  cannot  but  be  a  seamy  side 
to  the  picture.  Great  wealth  brings  other  things  in  its  traiu.  It 
has  brought  into  South  Africa  a  great  spirit  of  gambling.  People 
neglect  the  honest  industries  of  the  country :  they  leave  their 
farm  work,  and  rush  off  to  make  fortunes  in  a  minute.  Every- 
body— ^from  the  king  to  the  beggar— is  gambling  in  gold  shares. 
Everybody  neglects  his  business,  and  talks  about  nothing  else. 
I  ask  whether  this  is  a  wholesome  state  of  society  ?  Is  it  not  a 
state  of  society  to  which  we  may  look  with  some  degree  of  appre- 
hension? I  believe  myself  that  things  will  work  round,  but, 
undoubtedly,  the  state  of  afiiurs  is  serious.  After  all,  there  is 
something  which  goes  to  build  up  a  country  besides  material 
wealth,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  gambling  in  gold  shares  is  exactly 
the  thing  which  is  wanted.  Of  course  there  have  been  other 
countries  where  these  va^t  increases  of  material  wealth  have 
occurred — California  and  Australia — but  there  the  conditions 
were  different.  They  were  new  countries,  which  attracted  large 
numbers  of  white  nien,  and,  when  they  found  the  goldfields  did. 
not  pay,  they  made  homes  for  themselves  on  the  land.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  state  of  affairs  does  not  exist  at  the  present  time 
in  South  Africa,  and  that  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  great 
problem  on  which  Sir  Frederick  Young  has  touched — the  gre^it 
problem  which  we  have  always  before  us — viz.,  how  two  races 
utterly  alien  to  each  other,  the  black  and  the  white,  are  to  live 
and  increase  side  by  side.  South  Africa  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  where  that  problem  exists,  excepting  the  southern 
States  of  North  America.  This  is  a  great  question,  on  which  the 
future  of  South  Africa  depends.  Unfortunately,  the  white  men 
do  not  work  in  a  country  where  the  black  race  flourishes.  If  the 
white  man  does  not  become  a  "  boss  "  he  sinks  to  the  level  of  a 
mean  white  man.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  a  state  of  society  in . 
which  the  white  raca  shall  flourish  side  by  side  with  the  black ;  • 
and  when  people  talk  about  the  ''  local  politicians,"  the  ''  average 
Cape  politicians,",  and  the  like,  they  should  remember  we  have 
to  deai  with  this  enormous  problem — that  we  are  anxious  to  do 
justice  to  the  **  blacky",  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  naturally . 
anxious  to  see  the  European  population  flourish.  I  believe  the : 
goldfields  will,  attract  a  large  European  population.  The  .wag^s , 
are  enormous.    There  are  20,000  black  men,  without  a  stitch 
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upon  them,  earning  as  much  as  18s.  a  week  a-piece,  and  getting 
as  much  food  as  they  can  eat,  in  the  mines  of  Johannesburg. 
People  talk  about  the  treatment  of  the  blacks.  Nobody  dares  to 
treat  them  badly,  because  they  would  run  away.  There  is  a  com- 
petition for  them,  and  the  black  man  has  an  uncommonly  rosy 
time  of  it.  The  white  men  naturally  won't  work  under  the  sam& 
conditions  as  the  blacks.  I  saw  a  letter  from  an  operative 
cautioning  his  fellow-artisans  against  going  out.  He  says,  '*  We 
get  30s.  a  day,  but  it  is  a  dreadful  place  to  live  in."  I  ask  the 
operatives  in  England  to  mistrust  that  statement.  ("  What  i» 
the  cost  of  living?")  You  can  live  at  the  club  very  well  indeed 
for  £10  a  month — the  club,  mind  you,  where  the  aristocracy  live. 
It  is  idle  to  tell  me  the  honest  artisan  cannot  live.  In  addition 
to  the  black  and  white  population  there  is  another  problem,  and 
that  is,  the  influx  of  Arabs,  who  creep  down  the  East  Coast 
through  the  door  of  Natal.  They  are  gradually  ousting  the  Eng- 
lish retail  trader.  You  may  go  to  up-country  towns,  and  in: 
whole  streets  you  will  see  these  yellow  fellows,  sitting  there  in 
their  muslin  dresses,  where  formerly  there  were  English  traders. 
In  places  where  we  want  to  cultivate  the  English  population  that 
is  a  very  serious  thing.  Our  yellow  friends  come  under  the  garl> 
of  British  subjects  from  Bombay,  and  are  making  nests  in  the 
Transvaal  and  elsewhere  by  ousting  the  English  retail  trader. 
Sir  Frederick  Young  has  alluded  to  State  colonisation.  I  am 
sorry  to  differ  from  so  amiable  a  critic  of  our  ways,  but,  as  one 
who  has  had  a  little  experience,  I  can  tell  him  that  you  may  send 
colonists  out,  but  you  cannot  as  easily  make  them  stay  there. 
If  they  make  their  fortunes,  they  come  home  to  England  to  spend 
them.  If  they  are  poor,  and  bad  times  come,  the  black  man 
crowds  them  out,  and  off  they  go  to  Australia.  You  can  depend 
on  a  German  peasant  settling,  but  bring  an  Englishman  or  a 
Scotchman,  and  he  wants  to  better  himself.  In  that  he  is  quite 
right,  but  he  does  not  see  his  way  on  a  small  plot  of  ground,  and 
off  he  goes  down  a  mine  or  something  of  that  sort.  There  are 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  State-aided  emigration.  We  do 
not  want  the  riff-raff;  we  don't  want  the  '' surplus  population." 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  get  decent,  steady  English- 
men to  settle  on  the  land.  It  is  the  people  who  settle  on  the 
land  who  make  a  country,  and  if  Sir  Frederick  Young  can  give  us 
a  receipt  for  making  Enghsh  people  settle  there  he  will  confer 
one  of  the  greatest  possible  benefits  on  South  Africa.  Sir  Frede- 
rick Yoimg  departed  from  the  usual  custom  on  such  occasions  by 
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tooehing  on  politics.    I  am  glad  he  did,  because  more  interest  is 
given  to  the  discussion,  and  there  is  nothing  like  good,  healthy 
controversy.     Sir  Frederick  Young  is  greatly  concerned  that  there 
should  be  a  settled  policy  for  South  Africa.    All  I  can  say  is,  in 
Heaven's  name,  don't  listen  to  a  syren  voice  of  that  kind.     So 
surely  as  you  have  a  settled  policy — some  great  and  grand  scheme 
— so  surely  will  follow  disaster  and  disgrace.  The  people  of  South 
Africa  may  be  very  stupid,  but  they  are  very  much  like  other 
people— determined  to  make  their  policy  themselves,  and  the 
policy  of  South  Africa  is  not  going  to  be  framed  in  Downing- 
street.    I  cannot  help  thinking  Sir  Frederick  Young  did  injustice 
to  some  of  my  friends  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
"The  mournful  mismanagement  of   South  African  affairs,"  he 
says,  '*  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  most  especially 
during  the  last  decade,  has  been  truly  lamentable,  and  cannot 
fail  to  awaken  the  saddest  feelings  on  the  part  of  every  loyal 
Briton  and  true-hearted  patriot."    But  have  affairs  been  mis- 
managed for  the  last  twenty-five  years  ?    The  revenue  twenty- 
five  years  ago  was  £500,000.     It  is  now  nearly  £4,000,000.     For 
twenty-five  years,  under  the  beneficent  rule  of  Downing-street,  we 
had  not  a  mile  of  railway.     Now  we  have  2,000  miles.     Twenty- 
five  years  ago  there  was  no  national  feeling  at  all.     Now  there  is 
a  strong  South  African  feeling,  which  is  destined  to  grow  and 
build  up  a  South  African  poHcy.    As  to  the  talk  about  a  settled 
and  firm  policy,  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  was  the  last   Governor 
who  had  a  grand  scheme  from  Downing-street.     A  more  honest, 
conscientious,  and  able  man  did  not  exist ;  but  his  policy  was  a 
failure.     Then  came  my  friend  Sir  Henry  Barkly.     His  policy 
was  distinctly  opposite.     It  was  a  true  policy  for  South  Africa. 
It  was  a  policy  of  laissez  faire.    The  result  was,  things  went  on 
as  merrily  as  a  marriage  bell.     Dutch  and  English  drew  together, 
the  natives  were  quiet,  South  Africa  was  prosperous,  and  every- 
thing went  on  as  happily  as  possible  till   Mr.  Froude  and  Lord 
Carnarvon  hit  on  the  grand  scheme  of  uniting  South  Africa. 
From  that  day  our  misfortunes  began.     One  of  the  most  able, 
courteous,  and  high-minded  gentlemen  in  the  British  service — 
Sir  Bartle  Frere — was  sent  to  cary  out  this  firm  policy.    What 
was  the  result?    Failure.     I  will  say  nothing  more  about  it. 
Then  Sir  Hercules  Bobinson  reverted  to  the  laissez  faire  policy. 
South  Africa  was  under  a  shade — nobody  would  look  at  us.    But 
now  we  are  gradually  righting  ourselves,  and  getting  into  a  pro- 
sperous condition.    Now  are  being  raised  again  the  cries  for  a 
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grand  policy.  I  caution  you  against  them.  Let  us  manage  our 
own  affairs.  Laissez  /aire,  laissez  aller — that  is  our  policy  for 
South  Africa.  There  are  no  nostrums  required.  The  one  thing 
required  is  the  gradual  bringing  of  the  Dutch  and  English  to- 
gether. There  are  no  two  races  more  fitted  to  unite.  You  know 
Jhow  like  they  are  to  Englishmen.  The  Boer  is  as  like  the  Eng- 
lish farmer  as  possible.  There  are  no  people  more  fond  of 
manly  sports  than  the  Dutch  ;  they  enter  into  them  heartily,  and 
in  the  cricket  and  football  fields  they  are  among  the  best  players. 
They  are  as  fond  of  riding  and  shooting  as  Englishmen  are.  In 
fact,  the  Dutch  and  the  English  are  as  like  as  Heaven  can  make 
them,  and  the  only  thing  that  keeps  them  apart  is  man's  preju- 
dice. The  one  thing  to  do  is  to  bring  them  together.  How  can 
you  help  that  end  ?  Not  by  girding  at  them,  and  writing  against 
Boer  ways,  but  by  recognising  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
pionisers  in  South  Africa,  and  that  they  are  the  only  people  who 
will  settle  on  the  land.  I  see  there  is  a  great  agitation  about 
Swaziland,  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Transvaal  Eepub- 
lic  ('*  No.")  Well,  except  as  to  Tongaland,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  say  anything  about  that.  The  cry  is  got  up,  **  Don't  hand  it 
over  to  the  Boers."  In  whose  interest  is  that  cry  got  up  ?  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  a  few  speculators,  and  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
capitalists,  who  have  £108,000,000  invested  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
yet  are  not  afraid  to  trust  the  Boers  with  Swaziland.  This  girding 
at  the  Dutch  is  resented,  and  does  incalculable  harm.  People  at 
home  have  very  little  idea  how  much  influence  public  opinion  in 
England  has  in  South  Africa.  Sir  Frederick  Young  has  alluded 
to  President  Kruger,  who  won't  put  down  prize  fights  because  he 
might  be  thought  to  be  oppressing  the  Englishman  1  All  I  ask 
is,  don't  let  your  talk  about  union  with  the  Dutch  be  mere  lip 
service.  Trust  them ;  work  hand  in  hand  with  them.  Unless 
you  do  you  will  make  little  progress  in  South  Africa.  By  that  I 
mean  poHtical  progress.  The  material  progress  of  South  Africa 
is  now  secured;  therefore  my  advice  is — cultivate  the  Dutch, 
because,  tmless  they  are  our  friends,  we  shall  be  a  divided  people, 
and  our  black  and  yellow  brethren  will  get  the  best  of  us.  Our 
true  policy  is,  Laissez  /aire,  laissez  alter. 

Sir  G.  Baden-Powell,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. :  My  friend  Mr.  Merri- 
man  has  made  a  speech  of  the  utmost  value  to  South  Africa,  and 
it  is  a  very  fitting,  I  will  not  say  reply,  but  comment,  on  the 
address  to  which  we  have  listened  with  such  pleasure ;  but  Mr. 
Merriman,  with  his  strong  arguments  and  apt  illustrations,  came 
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at  the  end  to  the  conclaaion  at  which  Sir  Frederick  Young  had 
arriyed.  I  have  not  much  to  add,  but  I  think  we  have  heard 
from  Sir  Frederick  Young  a  view  of  South  African  affairs  on  the 
political  Bide  which,  I  may  tell  you  frankly,  differs  diametrically 
from  my  own.  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Merriman  a  view  of  affairs 
in  which  I  cordially  concur,  but  from  neither  have  I  heard  of  that 
third  aspect  which,  I  think,  is  necessary  to  complete  the  view. 
Sir  Frederick  Young  has  told  us  that  for  twenty-five  years, 
certainly  during  the  last  ten  years,  South  Africa  has  been  mis- 
managed. I  must  confess  I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  strong 
language  he  used,  because  one  cannot  but  remember  that  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  twenty  years  most  of  the  affairs  of  South 
Africa  have  been  in  the  hands  of  free  self-governing  communities. 
Gape  Colony  has  been  under  Besponsible  Government  since  1873, 
and  the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  have  always  been  self- 
governing.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Merriman  that  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  afiiairs  in  South  Africa  have  progressed,  with  one  signal 
and  fatal  exception,  and  that  was  the  policy  under  which  we  took 
over  and  then  gave  back  the  Transvaal.  Omitting  that,  I  think 
we  have  but  little  to  be  sorry  for  in  the  history  of  South  Africa. 
There  have  been  troubles,  but  I,  for  one,  think  that  all  difficulties 
would  have  been  avoided  if  the  phrase  ''  Imperial  aid  "  had  been 
substituted  for  that  of  "Imperial  interference"  in  the  affairs  of 
South  Africa.  It  is  the  aid  which  has  been  given  by  the  Mother 
Country  which  has  resulted  in  developing  the  material  resources, 
and,  above  all,  in  establishing  the  security  from  native  attack  of 
various  European  States  in  South  Africa.  Sir  Frederick  Young 
spoke  of  the  attitude  towards  the  Imperial  Government.  I  could 
wish  he  had  been  in  Gape  Town  on  the  day  Sir  Charles  Warren 
landed,  and  seen  the  ovation  he  received  bom  all  classes.  Let 
me  add  this — that  the  Bechuanaland  expedition,  which  was  led 
by  Sir  Charles  Warren,  and  in  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
take  part,  cost  the  Mother  Country  perhaps  £1,500,000,  but  in 
the  discussions  in  Parliament  or  in  the  press  as  to  the  future  of 
Bechuanaland  the  fact  is  seldom  mentioned  that  Bechuanaland 
was  acquired  for  the  Empire  at  the  cost  of  the  British  taxpayer. 
Let  me  remind  you  of  another  fact,  which  the  Cape  colonist  well 
knows — that  when  the  Imperial  Government  wished,  from  wise 
oioiivea  of  economy,  to  extend  the  Cape  system  of  railways  to 
Kinjberlfiy,  at  a  time  when  the  Cape  Ministers  were  not  prepared 
to.  carry  out  the .  extension,  the  British  Parliament  advanced  a 
Joan  of  £4QD|000,;  at.  a  low  rate  of  interest,  ior  that,  object 
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Another  instance  I  could  quote,  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
that  interesting  native  territory — ^Basutoland.  You  remember 
how  that  country  was  handed  over  to  the  Gape  colonists,  and 
that  for  various  reasons  the  management  of  the  Basutos  got 
beyond  their  power,  the  result  being  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment went  to  the  aid  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  took  back  Basuto- 
land.  I  mention  these  cases  because  they  illustrate  an  aspect  of 
affairs  which  is,  I  think,  apt  to  be  neglected.  We  at  home — and 
certainly  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  kind  hospitality  of  their 
brethren  in  South  Africa — wish  to  do  all  we  can  to  aid  our  fellow- 
countrymen  in  that  part  of  the  globe.  We  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere, and  I  should  like  to  see  this  put  forward  as  the  grand  and 
final  policy  of  South  Africa — that  we  are  ready  to  aid  that  portion 
of  the  Empire,  but  set  our  faces  against  interference.  In  con- 
clusion, I  will  add  that  I  am  sure  all  of  us  congratulate  Sir 
Frederick  Young  on  having  so  successfully  accomplished  his 
arduous  journey,  returning  to  us,  as  he  does,  in  better  health 
than  when  he  left.  If  you  wish  to  renew  your  youth,  and  grow 
younger  instead  of  older,  follow  his  example — make  a  trip  through 
South  Africa,  sleeping  in  the  open  veldt. 

Dr.  Symbs  Thompson  :  Another  year's  experience  has  con- 
firmed and  strengthened  my  conclusions  as  to  the  remarkable 
salubrity  of  the  South  African  climate  in  cases  of  chest  disease 
and  of  nerve  wear,  which  I  laid  before  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute in  November  last.  While  regarding  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Town  and  Grahamstown  as  beneficial  for  a  short  sojourn, 
among  the  upland  stations  I  would  call  attention  to  Middelburg 
and  Tarkestad.  Hotel  accommodation  and  adequate  comfort  for 
invalids,  as  regards  food,  quarters,  attention,  occupation,  and 
amusement,  are  still  most  deficient.  During  the  recent  drought 
the  dust  storms  proved  very  trying  to  the  eyes  and  to  the 
bronchial  membranes  at  Kimberley,  and  at  Johannesburg  the 
dangers  were  great.  I  rejoice  to  learn  that  Sir  Frederick  Young 
has  found  his  winter  trip  so  health-giving,  and  believe  that  a 
similar  expedition  might  prove  of  immense  value'  to  many 
Englishmen  who  are  overwrought  in  body  or  in  mind. 

The  Chaibman  (the  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T., 
G.C.M.G.) :  I  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Frederick 
Young  for  his  kindness  in  reading  the  paper.  I  was  extremely 
interested  myself,  as  I  think  you  all  were.  In  his  political  obser- 
vations, and  in  speaking  of  a  firm  poUcy,  I  think  that  after  all. 
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what  the  reader  of  the  paper  meant  was  firmness  in  allowing  each 
nationality  to  develop  itself  as  it  best  might,  with  aid  from  home. 
I  think  that  is  the  sense  of  his  observations,  and  I  am  sure  we 
are  obliged  to  him,  not  only  for  speaking  of  more  personal  matters, 
bat  also  for  telling  us  the  actual  impressions  he  derived  from  the 
journey.  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Merriman — and  I  believe  Sir 
Frederick  Young  does — that,  finding  ourselves  in  South  Africa 
with  the  Dutch,  we  must  work  with  them  and  through  them.  I 
hope  the  Dutch  will  allow  themselves  to  be  helped  in  one  matter 
which  Sir  Frederick  Young  impressed  on  President  Kruger — 
apparently  not  with  great  results — ^viz.,  in  the  matter  of  railways, 
and  that  they  will  allow  railways  to  pierce  the  Transvaal.  I  am 
sure  he  is  a  man  of  too  much  intelligence  very  much  to  object  to 
railways.  That  policy  would  be  too  much  like  that  of  the 
Chinese.  I  remember,  when  I  was  at  the  head  of  a  society  in 
London,  asking  the  representative  of  China  to  come  and  listen  to 
a  paper  in  regard  to  railways  through  Siam.  He  said  solemnly  : 
**  Chinese  not  like  railways.''  I  said  this  railway  would  not  go 
through  the  Imperial  dominions — that  it  would  only  be  at  a 
respectful  distance.  Again  my  remarks  were  interpreted  to  him, 
and  again,  after  a  long  pause,  he  solemnly  replied:  "Chinese 
don't  like  railways  near  frontier."  I  am  sure  President  Kruger 
will  not  fritter  chances  away  in  that  manner,  and  that  he  will 
allow  OB  to  help  him. 

Sir  Frederick  Youno,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  feel  extremely  flattered  by 
the  compliment  which  our  noble  chairman  has  been  good  enough 
to  pay  me.  It  was  really  most  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  take 
the  interesting  and  instructive  tour  from  which  I  have  recently 
returned,  and  the  only  difficulty  and  hesitation  I  felt  as  to  giving 
an  account  of  what  I  saw  was  that  I  saw  so  much  that  I  did  not 
know  how  I  could  crowd  a  tithe  of  it  in  the  reasonable  dimensions 
of  a  paper.  I  was  a  little  in  dread,  I  confess,  when  so  astute  and 
able  a  politician  as  Mr.  Merriman  rose  to  make  his  criticisms ; 
but  I  wish  him  to  understand,  as  well  as  you,  that  the  view  I  put 
forward — perhaps  I  did  not  explain  myself  as  clearly  as  I  ought 
to  have  done — was  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Merriman  himself, 
namely,  that  South  Africa  should  be  allowed  to  frame  her  own 
policy.  That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  I  wished  to  say 
on  that  point.  As  the  noble  Marquis  has  been  so  kind  as  to  act 
as  my  interpreter,  I  need  not  take  up  more  of  your  time  by 
enlarging  on  this  question.    I  have  now  the  greatest  possible 
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pleasore  in  asking  yon  to  join  vntii  me  in  thanking  the  noble 
Marqnis  for  having,  as  one  of  onr  yice-presidentSy  been  so  kind  as 
to  preside  on  this  occasion. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  acknowledged^  the  meeting 
terminated. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FLINDERS'  VOYAGE,  1801-3. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  held  on  November 
12, 1889,  the  Marquis  of  Lome  announced  that  the  Council  had 
acquired  the  original  pencil  and  water-colom:  drawings  by 
William  Westall,  A.R.A.,  landscape-painter  to  the  celebrated 
expedition  of  discovery  and  survey  on  the  coast  of  Australia, 
commanded  by  Captain  Matthew  Flinders,  of  H.M.S.  Investigator, 
in  the  years  1801, 1802,  and  1803.  The  sketches  comprise  views 
of  King  George's  Soxmd,  Port  Lincoln,  the  head  of  Spencer's 
Gulf,  Kangaroo  Island,  Port  Philip,  Port  Jackson,  the  Hawkes- 
bory  River,  Eeppel  Bay,  Port  Bowen,  Shoal  Water  Sound,  Thirsty 
Sound,  and  the  Gtdf  of  Carpentaria ;  besides  sketches  illustrative 
of  the  natives,  the  flora,  and  fauna.  The  collection  is  one  of  the 
greatest  historic  interest,  forming  the  entire  existing  series  of  the 
sketches  made  by  the  artist  during  the  expedition,  and  having 
been  drawn  from  nature  on  the  spot.  There  are  two  remarkable 
illastrations  of  pictorial  representations  by  the  aborigines  them- 
selves—one in  the  interior  of  a  cave  in  Cavern  Island,  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  with  drawings  of  turtles,  sword-fish,  &c.,  and  another 
of  grotesque  human  figures  and  a  kangaroo  in  a  cave  near  Memory 
Cove,  at  the  entrance  of  Spencer's  Gulf.  Before  Mr.  Westall 
accepted  the  appointment  of  landscape  painter  to  the  expedition, 
he  stipulated  that  his  original  drawings  should  be  returned  to 
him  after  the  requirements  of  the  Admiralty  had  been  fulfilled. 
The  authorities  returned  them  accordingly,  and  they  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  up  to  the  time  of  their  acquire- 
loent  by  the  Institute.  Some  of  the  drawings  show  signs  of 
their  partial  submersion  in  the  Porpoise  (in  which  vessel  the 
expedition  embarked  for  England)  when  she  was  lost  on  Wreck 
Reef,  situate  to  the  westward  of  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef.  A  few  show  indications  of  damage  by  small 
indentations.  These  marks  were  caused  by  the  lively  yoxmg 
midshipmen  (one  of  whom  afterwards  became  famous  as  Sir 
John  Franklin),  who  amused  themselves  by  driving  the  sheep 
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that  were  saved  from  the  wreck  over  the  drawings,  when  they 
were  spread  out  to  dry  on  the  coral  sand  of  Wreck  Beef. 

The  collection  includes  several  pencil  drawings  of  Table  Moan- 
tain  and  its  vicinity,  the  Investigator  having  touched  at  Table 
Bay  and  Simon's  Bay  on  her  voyage  to  Australia. 

There  is  also  a  set  of  water-colour  drawings  of  headlands  and 
coast  scenery,  which  were  prepared  (after  the  artist's  arrival  in 
England)  for  the  purpose  of  being  engraved  in  the  published 
volume  of  charts  of  the  expedition  which  accompanies  Flinders' 
narrative.  In  connection  with  these  engravings,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  after  the  celebrated  voyage  of  the  Adventure  and 
Beadle  (1826 — 1836),  Captain  King  expressed  to  the  artist  his 
personal  obligations  for  the  artistic  accuracy  of  his  work.  It 
appears  that  on  the  first  approach  to  Australia  of  those  vessels, 
during  a  heavy  gale,  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
could  venture  to  make  King  George's  Sound,  but,  as  they  neared 
the  coast,  the  entrance  was  so  readily  recognised  by  aid  of  the 
illustrations  that  both  ships  were  enabled  to  sail  in  without 
hesitation,  instead  of  beating  about  at  sea. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  drawings : — 

SOUTH  COAST. 

1.  King   Geobge's   Sound  from  the  North  Side.    a.   Point  Possession. 

6.  Mistaken  Isle.    c.  Bald  Head,    d.  Peak  Head.    e.  Seal  Island. 
/.  Break-sea  Island,    g.  Port  Royal  Harbour. 

2.  Do.        do.        Part  of  Oyster  Harbour 

3.  Do.        do.        from  the  Isthmus  below  Peak  Head  looking  northward. 

4.  Do.        do.        from  the  high  land  near  Peak  Head.    a.  Seal  Island. 

h.  Mistaken  Isle.    c.  Point  Possession. 

5.  Native  op  King  Geoege's  Sound. 

6.  View  on  Middle  Island  above  Goose  Island  Bay.    a.  Goose  Island. 

6.  Cape  Arid.  e.  Cape  Pasley.  d.  Salt  Lagoon,  e.  Goose  Island  Bay. 

7.  Lucky  Bat,  looking  eastward  towards  Cape  le  Grand. 

Q.  Sleafobd  Mere  from  the  Northern  end  of  Gape  Catastrophe. 

9.  View  on  Thistle  Island  (near  Port  Lincoln),  named  after  Mr.  Thistle, 

the  *'  Master "  of  the  Investigator,  who,  with  a  boat's  crew,  was 

drowned  near  Cape  Catastrophe. 

10.  Wateb  Coloub  Copy  of  Native  Drawings  of  Huhait  Figubes,  and 

A  Kanoaboo,  in  a  Cave  near  Memory  Cove. 

11.  PoBT  Lincoln,  a  native  hut  in  the  foreground,    a,  Grantham  Isle.    6. 

Boston  Isle.    c.  Port  Lincoln,    d,  Stamford  Hill. 

12.  Do. 

13.  Do.        from  North  Side  Hill.    a.  Boston  Isle.    6.  Boston  Bay.    c. 

Cape  Donnington.    d.   Bicker  Isles,    e.    Surfleet  Hill,    h,  Kirton 
Point,    i.  Port  Lincoln. 

14.  Do.        Distant  View  of. 
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15.  Head  of  Spenceb's  Gulf  looking  east.    a.  Mount  Brown. 

16.  Do. 

17.  Thbee  Drawings  of  a  Native  of  Spenceb's  Qulf. 

13.  Dbawinos  of  a  Eucalyptus  and  Banksia.    Spencer's  Gulf. 
19.  On  Kanoaboo  Island.    Head  of  Antlchamber  Bay. 
90.     Do.        Sailors  and  Servants. 

21.  Do.        Eucalyptus  and  Seals. 

22.  Pobt  Philip.    Distant  View  of  western  arm  of  Western  Port,  looking 

to  the  south-west. 

EAST  COAST. 
33.  Port  Jackson. 

24.  Do.  Blue  Mountains  in  the  distance. 

25.  Do.  Grass  trees. 

26.  Do.  Native  of. 

27.  Do.  Native  of. 

28.  Do.  Native  of. 

29.  Do.  Head  of  an  old  blind  man,  native  of. 

30.  Do.  Figure  of  a  boy,  native  of. 

31.  Do.  Head  of  the  same  boy. 
31  Do.  Group  of  native  figures. 

33  to  45.  Views  on  the  Hawkesbubt  Biveb  (including  one  of  Broken  Bay). 

46.  Port  Cubtis. 

47.  Do.        View  near. 

48.  Pine  Bat,  north  side  of. 

49.  K£n>EL  Bay  from  South  Hill,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay.    a.  Sea- 

Hill  and  Cape  Keppel. 
a.  Broad  Mount. 
A  native  of. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Trees. 

Two  drawings  of  native  huts. 
o7.  PoBT  BowEN,  from  the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  a.  Cape  Clinton. 
(A  picture  was  painted  from  this  drawing,  by  Mr.  Westall,  by  order 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  is  now  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  Admiralty.) 
5S.  Do.  Distant  view  of  Port  Bowen  from  Mount  Westall.  a.  Island 
Head.  6.  Entrance  Isle  and  entrance  to  Port  Bowen.  c.  Capo 
Clinton,    d.  Cape  Manifold,    e.  Broad  Mount. 

59.  Do.       Finished  pencil  drawing  taken  from  the  original  sketch  from 

nature,  No.  58.  (Signed  by  Mr.  Westall,  which  he  rarely  did  except 
in  the  case  of  finished  drawings  taken  from  original  sketches.) 

60.  Do.       View  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Westall  looking  northwards. 

a.  Townshead  Isles.  6.  Leicester  Isles,  e.  Cape  Townshcad. 
d.  Percy  Isles,  e.  Strong-tide  Passage.  (A  picture  was  painted 
from  this  drawing  by  Mr.  Westall  by  order  of  the  Admiralty,  and  is 
in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  Admiralty.) 

61.  Norfolk  Island  Pines,  near  Port  Bowen. 

62.  TouNo  Nobfolk  Island  Pine,  do. 

63.  DisTANt  Sound. 


GO. 

Do. 

51. 

Do. 

52. 

Do. 

53. 

De. 

54. 

Do. 

55. 

Do. 

56. 

Do. 

50  IllustTatums  of  Flinders'  Voyage. 

G4.  Tbibbtv  Somro,  from  Ret  Head. 

G5.  SB04L  Water  Bai,  from  the  entrajice  to  Thirsty  Sound,    a.  Tomishend 

lale  and  Cape, 
GG.     Do.  South  side   fiom  Ret  Head.     Entrance  to  Thirst]'  Sotmd. 

a.  Shoal  Water  Bay.  b.  Monnt  Westall,   c.  RneUoant.  d.  Thirsty 

Sound. 

67.  Do,        Head  of  a  native  of. 

68.  Do.        Female,  native  ol 

69.  View  op  THiaarv  Soukd. 

70.  Do. 

71.  Do. 
73.      Do. 

73.  On  ONE  OF  THB  Pebcy  IsLGs.  Part  of  the  Northumbetland  Island  group. 

74.  NoBFOUC  ISLAMD  PucE,  ou  the  same  Island. 

75.  Paui  Tree  anD  Pandahdb,  do. 

76.  Yucca,  neighbouthood  of  Pott  Bowen. 

77.  Cekeds,  or  Oigantic  Prickly  Pear,  do. 


NORTH  COAST. 


I 


78. 

Gdlfoi 
Gulf 

■  Garpektabia.    Prince  of  Wales'  Isles.    Eastern  opening  of  tho 

79. 

Do. 

Sib  Edwabd  Pellew's  Group.    View  of  Tanderlin's  Island 

from  the  north. 

80. 

Do. 

do. 

61. 

Do. 

On  Orotc  Islanil.  do. 

82. 

Do. 

do. 

83. 

Do. 

do. 

ei. 

Do. 

Cajia  Arnheim,  western  opening  of 

85. 

Do. 

do. 

«C. 

Do. 

Diatact  Isles  neat  Cape  Arnheim.    English  Company's  Isles 

from  llount  Dundas. 

67. 

Do. 

En^-liiih  Company's  Isles  ftom  neat  Cape  Arnheim. 

Do. 

View  ill  Arnheim  Hatboui.    Melville  Bay. 

89. 

Do. 

View  from  near  Cape  Arnheim. 

flO. 

Do. 

Body  of  a  native  of  Cape  Atnbeim,  shot  by  tho  Expedition  in 

a  CO 

Qttict  at  Morgan's  Island. 

91. 

Do. 

Figuvo  and  pottti^t  of  Woogah,  naOve  of  Caledon  Bay. 

93. 

Do. 

93. 

Do. 

YouQ^'  Pandanus  of  the  Gulf  of  Csrpontaria. 

04. 

Do. 

Palm  Tree  of  do. 

95. 

Do. 

Pan  Ttilm  do. 

06. 

Do. 

Palm  Tree. 

Do.        Proa  i-ity — go  called  because  a  fleet  of  Malay  Proas  was  found 
by  the  Qx^milttion  anohoied  in  the  bay,  undet  tho  commaud  of  a, 
Malay  Cbiyf,  Probasso, 
rvi         Portrait  of  Probasso. 

Tho  Malay  Fleet  in  Proa  Bay— engaged  in  collecting  Treping 

g.dc-mcr)  fot  the  China  market. 

Vwo  Proas  of  the  tialay  Fleet  under  full  sail. 
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101.  Do.        Drawings  of  Turtles  and  Swordfish  by  the  natives,  found  in 

the  interior  of  Gayem  Island,  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

102.  Do.        Drawing  of  a  snake  found  at  do 

103.  Do.        Round  Hill  Island  from  Bound  Head. 

104.  Do.        Do. 

105.  HcBBAT  Isles.    Torres  Straits  from  the  north. 

106.  Canoe  of  Mubray  Isles  alongside  the  Investigator,  offering  Cocoanuts, 

&c.,  for  barter. 

107.  Water-oolour  drawing  painted  from  the  original  sketches,  Nob.  105  and 

106.  Murray  Isle  with  canoes  of  natives  approaching  the  Investigator 
to  offer  articles  for  barter.  This  is  one  of  the  drawings  which 
were  saturated  with  sea  water  when  the  Porpoise  was  lost  on 
Wreck  Reef,  and  it  was  further  mutilated  by  the  rescued  sheep 
being  driven  over  it  by  John  Franklin  and  the  other  midshipmen. 
Mr.  Westall  partially  restored  it  to  enable  him  to  paint  the  subject, 
but  he  did  not  attempt  to  obliterate  the  destructive  sheep  marks. 

106  to  117.  Water-colour  Drawings  of  Headlands  on  the  South,  East,  and 
North  Coasts  of  Australia,  surveyed  or  discovered  during  the  expedi- 
tion. These  were  prepared  in  England  from  the  original  sketches 
with  a  view  to  their  being  engraved  in  the  book  of  Charts 
accompanying  Captain  Flinders'  account  of  the  expedition. 

118.  to  127.  Original  sketches  of  the  above  from  which  the  water-colour 
drawings.  No.  108  to  117,  were  afterwards  executed  for  the  purpose 
of  being  engraved  and  placed  in  the  book  of  charts  of  Captain 
Flinders'  Expedition. 

CAPE  OP   GOOD  HOPE. 

128.  View  near  Wynbebg. 

129.  View  at  Foot  of  Table  Mouktah;. 
120.  View  keab  Simon's  Bay. 

131.  At  Foot  of  Table  Mouittain. 

132.  Kloof  on  Table  Mountain. 

133.  Do. 

134.  Table  Mountain. 
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SECOND  ORDINAEY  GENEEAL  MEETING. 

Thb  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was 
held  at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday^ 
December  10,  1889. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lobd  Bbassey,  K.C.B.,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  react 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  36  Fellows  had  been 
elected  since  that  meeting,  viz.,  9  Besident  and  27  Non-Besident 
Fellows. 

Besident  Fellows : — 

James  Adams,  Leivis  H.  Bliss,  Samuel  BosiocJc,  Harry  H,  Dobree 
Lewis  P.  Ford,  Louis  P.  Montefiore,  Bobert  L,  Nash,  Joshua  Scholey^ 
Charles  G.  Terry. 

Non-Besident  Fellows : — 

Leuns  Atkinson  (Cape  Colony),  Harold  Baty  (Seychelles),  Sebert  Baty 
(Seychelles),  Clayton  Bennett  (Transvaal),  Charles  Bredell  (Transvaal) ^ 
F,  H,  Bussey  (Transvaal),  James  J,  Coghlan  (Griqualand  West),  E,  H, 
Edwards  (Seychelles),  Dr.  Charles  H.  Gibson  (India),  Maxwell  Hall 
(Januhica),  Elias  Harris  (Griqualand  West),  Hon.  Sir  W.  F.  Hely- 
Hutchinson,  K.C.M.G.  (Governor  of  the  Windward  Islands),  Albert  E. 
HolUs  (Jamaica),  John  B,  Holmes  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Walter  B.  Hunt 
(British  Honduras),  John  H.  James  (Transvaal),  Willia/m  J.  Kent 
(Transvaal),  Sir  Charles  Cameron  Lees,  K.C.M.G.  (Governor  of 
Mauritius),  Charles  E.  Nind  (Griqualand  West),  Alexander  Bamsay 
(Chriqualand  West),  Stephen  StoJces  (Griqualand  West),  Augustus  -B. 
Ta/ncred  {Chriqualand  West),  H.  H.  Taylor  (Seychelles),  William  Traylen 
(Western  Australia),  Henry  C.  Whitehead  (Transvaal),  Bichard  G. 
Wilkinson  (South  Australia),  George  William  Wood  (Griqualand  West). 

A  list  of  donors  to  the  Library  was  also  announced. 

The  Ghaibman  :  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  Mr. 
Matthew  Macfie  to  read  his  paper  on  "Aids  to  Australasian 
Development."  Mr.  Macfie  is  entitled  to  your  most  respectful 
attention  by  the  fact  that  he  has  recently  retiurned  from  Australia* 
During  his  residence  in  the  Colonies  he  had  opportunities  for 
obtaining  valuable  information.  The  information  which  he  has 
collected,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  that  information  points,, 
have  been  set  forth  in  a  paper  which  I  can  commend  as  thoroughly 
worthy  of  being  brought  under  public  notice  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  intro- 
^  "'    Macfie. 
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Mr.  Macfie  then  read  hi8  paper  on 

AIDS  TO  AUSTRALASIAN  DEVELOPMENT. 

Ifc  may,  perhaps,  afiford  some  guarantee  that  I  have  bestowed 
more  than  a  mere  cursory  attention  on  the  subject  of  this 
evening's  paper,  if  I  am  permitted  to  state  that  I  have  spent  ten 
years  in  the  Colonies ;  a  residence  during  half  that  space  having 
just  been  completed  in  Australia,  to  the  genial  climate  of  which  I 
was  induced  to  resort  in  1884  under  pressure  of  heaUh  exigen- 
cies. The  position  which  I  happened  to  occupy  for  several  years 
as  editor  of  an  old-established  journal,  published  in  Melbourne, 
necessitated  the  daily  study  of  statistics  relating  to  the  economic, 
social,  political,  financial,  agricultural,  mining,  pastoral,  and  other 
aspects  of  Colonial  activity.  In  the  same  capacity,  I  was  fre- 
quently placed  in  communication  with  heads  of  Government 
departments  in  several  Colonies,  through  whom  I  was  enabled  to 
i:ain  access  to  the  fullest  details  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  service,  and  I  was  in  the  regular  receipt  of 
contributions  from  travelling  and  resident  correspondents  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  which  it  was  my  official  duty  to  examine. 
These  facts  are  only  mentioned  here  to  show  that  the  views  to  be 
submitted,  whether  right  or  wrong,  are  based  on  experience 
acquired  under  conditions  not  unfavourable  to  obtaining  trust- 
worthy information  and  forming  careful  judgments.  So  impor- 
tant  an  advantage  is  impossible  to  transient  visitors  whose  first 
impressions  are  comparatively  valueless  for  the  guidance  of 
intending  Colonists,  statesmen,  financiers,  investors,  or  merchants, 
as  these  impressions  rarely  stand  the  test  of  revision  when  wider 
knowledge  has  been  attained. 

It  would  not  be  pertinent  to  the  object  proposed  on  the  present 
occasion,  cor,  indeed,  is  it  needful  on  any  ground,  that  I  should 
enter,  at  length,  into  an  account  of  the  vast  and  manifold  resomrces 
of  Her  Majesty's  possessions  at  the  Antipodes.  Neither  does  it 
belong  to  the  province  assigned  me  to  narrate  minutely  the  history 
of  their  past  development.  The  enumeration  of  a  few  items  will  suf- 
fice to  show  at  the  outset  the  strides  they  have  made  in  population, 
enterprise,  and  wealth.  When  the  great  pioneer  Exhibition  was 
held  in  London  in  1851,  the  whole  area  of  Australasian  territory 
was  only  represented  by  a  few  specimens  of  ores  and  cereals,  a 
few  blocks  of  timber,  and  a  case  or  two  of  wool.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  same  year  the  Colony  which  at  the  present  moment 
is  reputed  to  be  the  most  populous,   if  not,   also,   the  mopt 
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prosperous,  in  the  gronp,  was  not  as  yet  erected  into  a  distinct  and 
separate  sphere  of  Government,  nor  even  known  by  its  present 
name.  The  white  population  of  the  entire  country,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria  to  Wilson's  Promontory  and  from  Perth  to 
Brisbane  did  not  much  exceed  240,000,  and  the  trade  amounted 
to  £6,000,000  annually. 

At  the  close  of  1888 — ^thirty-seven  years  subsequently — ^the 
population,  including  that  of  New  Zealand,  had  risen  to  an 
estimated  total  of  3,678,046.  The  excess  of  immigrants  over 
emigrants  amounted  in  1888  to  65,592.  The  pubUc  revenue  of 
the  seven  Australasian  Colonies  amounted  in  1888  to  £27,240,565^ 
and  the  public  expenditure  to  £26,630,982.  The  aggregate 
Government  debts,  which  are  chiefly  invested  in  reproductive 
works  of  public  utiUty,  reached  £166,361,962,  upwards  of 
£50,000,000  more  being  borrowed  on  the  security  of  boroughs^ 
public  institutions,  and  private  property.  The  collective  exports 
and  imports  in  1888  were  £122,861,000.  The  shipping  trade 
represented  a  total,  inwards  and  outwards,  in  1887,  of  17,262 
vessels,  and  12,966,389  tons.  The  railways  in  the  same  year 
covered  9,545  miles  open,  and  1,937  in  course  of  construction,  the 
capital  cost  being  £89,538,011,  the  gross  income  £7,227,775,  the 
working  expenses  £4,674,184,  and  the  net  receipts  £2,553,591. 
The  grand  total  of  letters  and  post-cards  passing  through  5,414: 
post-offices  was  160,654,529,  and  the  number  of  newspapers 
delivered  through  the  same  channels  was  90,645,403,  the  total 
expenditure  in  this  department  being  £1,620,183  for  the  year. 
Of  electric  telegraphs  and  telephones  38,104  miles  were  in  opera- 
tion, and  826  miles  in  course  of  construction ;  9,653,012  messages 
being  received  and  despatched,  and  the  amount  of  gross  income 
from  the  same  source  £582,033.  At  the  end  of  1887  the  total 
amount  of  crown  lands  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation  was 
112,841,927  acres,  against  1,855,310,313  neither  alienated  nor  in 
process  of  alienation.  The  number  of  acres  under  tillage  was 
8,626,567,  nearly  one-half  that  quantity  being  under  wheat ;  24,800 
were  under  vines,  and  1,029,004  under  green  forage,  while  the 
remainder  was  distributed  over  oats,  maize,  barley,  potatoes,  hay^ 
and  other  crops.  As  regards  live  stock,  last  year  the  number  of 
horses  was  1,486,819,  cattle  9,167,698,  sheep  96,563,376,  and  pigs 
1,076,636.  The  wool  production  in  1887  was  462,051,230  lbs., 
valued  at  £19,228,215.  The  gold  raised  in  1887  was  estimated 
at  £5,475,933,  and  the  gold  raised  prior  to  that  year  was  valued 
at  £317,533,128.    The  savings  banks  had  553,486  depositors. 
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to  their  credit  £13,500,981,  being  an  average  of  £24  7s.  lOd. 
to  each  depositor.  In  1888  the  assets  of  general  banks  in  the 
Australasian  Colonies  amounted  to  £148,209,738,  and  their 
liabilities  to  £107,050,305,  leaving  a  balance  of  assets  amounting 
to  upwards  of  £40,000,000.  The  private  wealth  of  the  whole  of 
Aufltralasia  was  estimated  by  the  Government  statistician  of  New 
South  Wales  last  year  at  £1,015,000,000,  and  the  value  of  pubUc 
works  at  £175,000,000,  making  combined  £1,190,000,000.  This 
was  exclusive  of  the  value  of  lands  not  yet  alienated  from  the 
Crown,  which,  at  considerably  less  than  £1  per  acre,  would  reach 
a  total  equal  to  the  sum  last  named. 

Figures  of  such  magnitude  can  hardly  fail  to  reassure  the  most 
timid  bondholder  as  to  the  adequacy  of  his  security  for  the 
£170,000,000  already  borrowed  by  the  Australasian  Colonies.  Yet 
I  have  not  included  in  the  above  list  of  Colonial  assets  the  pro- 
digious quantities  of  coal,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  other 
minerals  and  metals  produced  in  rapidly  increasing  proportions, 
which,  from  the  beginning  up  to  1888,  would  add  £120,000,000  to 
the  value  of  the  gold  extracted.  Nor  have  I  alluded  to  the  untold 
wealth  contained  in  the  extensive  tracts  of  timber  land  in  the  in- 
terior, and  the  valuable  fisheries  which  remain  comparatively  un- 
developed around  the  Australasian  coasts.  The  absolute  certainty 
of  the  Southern  Colonies  of  the  Australasian  Continent  becoming 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  productive  sources  of  wine,  oranges, 
oUyes,  figs,  and  orchard  fruits  for  the  supply  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere has,  moreover,  been  omitted  from  the  reckoning.  To  equip 
our  youth  of  both  sexes  by  education  in  State  schools  for  taking 
an  intelligent  and  active  part  in  the  great  industrial  enterprises 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  evolved  in  connection  with  the  enormous 
resources  of  the  country,  the  population  of  Australasia  volun- 
tarily tax  themselves  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £2,000,000  a  year, 
apart  from  the  large  expenditure  borne  by  the  wealthy  classes 
in  educating  their  children  at  private  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities. 

These  facts  are  more  eloquent  than  the  most  glowing  rhetoric 
in  illustrating  the  progress  of  Australasia,  which  has  taken  place 
for  the  most  part  in  a  single  generation.  Yet,  on  comparing  the 
ratio  of  inmiigration  to  that  part  of  the  world  with  the  influx  of 
people  from  Europe  to  countries  not  by  any  means  so  promising 
for  settlers,  we  find  our  Colonies  at  the  Antipodes  left  far  behind. 
The  Argentine  Confederation  is  reported  to  receive  an  addition  to 
iu  population  on    an    average    of    7,000  per  week,   and    the 
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United  States  10,000  per  week;  while  Australasia,  which  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  United  States,  sweeping  about 
forty  parallels  of  South  latitude,  and  possessing  boundless 
tracts  of  productive  soil  and  a  splendid  climate,  only  attracts  a 
little  over  1,000  persons,  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  per 
week.  A  more  discouraging  feature  still  is  pointed  out  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  for  a  recent  year, 
which  says:  "The  official  returns  show  that  during  the  last 
thirty-two  years  no  less  than  5,648,096  persons  emigrated  (i.e., 
from  the  old  country),  of  whom  20  per  cent,  proceeded  to  Austral- 
asia... while  no  less  than  60  per  cent,  went  to  the  United  States."^ 
It  is  impossible  for  England  to  contemplate  the  marvellous  pro- 
gress of  the  great  Bepublic,  without  feehng  proud  of  her  ofiEspring. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  United  States 
constitute  no  longer  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  the 
interests  of  British  trade  and  conmierce  are  most  profitably  served 
by  efforts  being  put  forth  more  systematically  than  hitherto  to 
direct  the  stream  of  emigration  from  these  islands  to  British  pos- 
sessions beyond  the  seas,  whose  filial  regard  for  the  Parent 
Country  is  practically  shown  in  an  exceptionally  large  volume  of 
reciprocal  trade  to  which  that  emigration  gives  rise. 

To  quote  the  fitting  words  of  your  report :  *'  The  British  people 
in  the  Colonies  are  the  best  and  most  profitable  consumers  for  the 
manufactures  produced  by  their  fellow  countrymen  at  home ;  and 
the  Colonies  form  the  true  and  proper  outlet  for  the  employment 
of  the  surplus  labour  and  capital  of  the  Mother  Country.  The 
statistics  of  the  Board  of  Trade  prove  that  the  percentage  of 
British  exports  to  British  possessions  over  those  to  foreign  parts 
is  annually  and  steadily  increasing.  In  addition  to  the  profits  of 
this  large  trade,  the  people  of  this  country  are  receiving  an 
income  of  not  less  than  £40,000,000  a  year  from  their  investments 
in  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies."  f 

As  a  proof  of  the  unequalled  liberal  scale  on  which  Australasia 
repays  the  financial  assistance  she  receives  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  developing  her  resources,  compared  with  other 
communities  of  British  origin  which  absorb  a  superior  share  of 
British  capital,  the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  Austral- 
asia amounted  m  1887  to  about  £7  3s.  2d.  per  head  of  population, 
while  those  to  the  United  States  were  under  10s.  per  head; 
those  to  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  £3  148.  per  head,  and  those 

*  "  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,*'  vol.  xvi.  p.  360. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  355. 
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to  British  North  America  £1  ISs.  Id.  per  head.  So  that 
commercial  and  sentimental  reasons  powerfully  combine  to 
indaee  English  shipowners  and  traders,  as  well  as  philanthropists, 
to  encourage  emigration  of  the  right  kind  to  Australasia. 

This  leads  up  to  my  main  contention,  that  the  most  urgently 
needed  aid  to  Australasian  development  is  selected  British   and 
European  population,  suitable  for  settlement  on  the  land,  and  for 
raising  productions  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand  in  the  Colonies, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  foreign  countries.  It  may  be  convenient 
t3  explain  that  even  the  people  already  in  the  Colonies  are  not 
distributed  over  existing  industries  in  proportions  consistent  with 
the  promotion  of  the  highest  economic  advfintages  to  the  Colonies 
or  the  population.    From  the  time  when  the  discovery  of  gold 
attracted  multitudes  to  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  to  the 
present,  the  tendency,  as  in  some  other  gold-producing  countries, 
has  been    for  leading  towns  to  be  populated  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  farming  districts.     Successful  miners,  in  the 
days  of  extensive  alluvial  diggings,  often  preferred  town  life, 
in  which   to    enjoy    their    rapidly    acquired    gains;    and    not 
a  few  of    those  who  failed  in  auriferous  pursuits    gravitated 
towards  populous  centres,  in  the  hope  of  repairing  their  broken 
fortunes.     Some  who  tried  agriculture  without  sufficient  know- 
ledge or  patience,  and  abandoned  it  in  disgust,  went  to  Sydney  or 
Melbourne  in  search  of  employment  in  branches  of  labour  to 
which  they  had  been  formerly  accustomed.    The  result  has  been 
that  in  these  and  other  capitals  is  to  be  found  a  considerable 
shiftless  class,  who  follow  no    fixed  occupation,    and    fall    a 
ready  prey  to  every  gambling  excitement  which  occurs.    To-day 
it  is  a  "  land  boom,"  to-morrow  a  horse  race,  and  the  day  after 
an  agitation  of  the  unemployed,  in  which  they  enjoy  the  sport  of 
harrying  the  Government  into  providing  work  for  them,  which  in 
many  instances  they  had  no  serious  intention  of  ever  accepting. 
No  blame  can  fairly  attach  to  the  Colonial  Cabinets  or  Parlia- 
tnents  for  creating   this  unfortunate  state  of    affairs— -a  state 
which,  however,  I  am  bound  to  say,  does  not  apply  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  artisan  classes,  who  are  industrious,  of  thrifty  habits, 
and  well  organised. 

But  if  arrangements  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  United 
States,  at  Castle-garden,  New  York,  had  always  been  brought 
within  reach  of  immigrants  landing  at  the  great  Australian 
ports,  for  carefully  instructing  those  requiring  guidance  where 
^  settle,  and  furnishing  facilities  for  conveying  them  to  their 
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destination  in  agricultural  areas,  not  a  few  now  given  up  to  a 
life  of  indolence  and  excess  in  congested  populations,  I  have  no 
doubt,  might  have  become  prosperous  tillers  of  the  soil.    But  in 
Victoria,  and  most  of  the  other  Colonies,  there  no  longer  exists 
any  special  bureau  for  supplying  necessary  information  to  immi- 
grants, or  provision  for  their  temporary  accommodation  on  landing- 
The  consequence  is  that   one- third  of  the  populations  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  crowded  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
respectively.    In  justice  to  other  Colonies,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  do  not  perhaps  exhibit  the  evil  complained  of  quite  so  con- 
spicuously, although,  even  in  their  experience,  the  rule  holds  that 
the  large  towns  have  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  population. 
How  striking  is  this  abnormal  and  unproductive  concentration  of 
an  excessive  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Australia  in  a  few- 
towns,  compared  with  the  wholesome  distribution  of  population  in 
the  most  prosperous  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  where  land 
culture  is  properly  held  to  be  the  chief  industry.     In  the  United 
States,  in  which  agriculture  and  horticulture  take  their  rightful 
place,  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  total  population  is  diffused 
over  twenty-four  cities,  each  containing  inhabitants  exceeding 
70,000,  and  even  in  England  and  Wales,  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation is  scattered  over  twenty-eight  cities.     Some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  American  agriculture,  too,  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  it  produces  an  annual  yield  of  nearly  £800,000,000, 
and  employs  on  the  5,000,000  farms  10,000,000  persons,  repre- 
senting   a    population  of    80,000,000,   or  nearly  one  half  the 
entire    population    of    the    States,    while    the    value    of    live 
stock   alone  is  estimated  at  £501,400,000.   Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, with  6,000,000  industrious  people,  have  only-half  a  million 
living  in  towns,  the  remaining  five  and  a  half  millions,  being 
mostly  composed  of   thrifty,  hard-working,  and  simple-minded 
peasants,  who  constitute  at  once  their  country's  pride,  and  the 
chief  contributors  to  their  country's  wealth  from  crops,  herds, 
and  dairy  produce.     Denmark,  with  less  than  half  the  territory' 
of  Victoria,  and  only  half  a  million  more  people,  after  amply  sup- 
plying her  own  internal  requirements,   exports  abroad  cattle, 
butter,  cheese,  grain,  salt,  fish,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  £4,500,000  per 
annum.      Even    in    China,    every    tenth    person     among    the 
360,000,000  inhabitants,    pursues    agriculture    as    a    calling. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  replied  that  sufficient  time  has  not  yet 
elapsed  to  allow  the  Australasian  Colonies  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  soil  as  older  countries  have  done.    The  answer  is  correct  as 
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far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  inadequate.  The  practical  question  is, 
whether  the  policy  of  Colonial  legislation  has  aimed  supremely 
at  the  encouragement  of  settlement  and  industry,  vdth  a  view  to 
develop  that  enduring  class  of  resources  most  conducive  to  the 
neatest  production  of  articles  in  good  demand  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  which  form  the  most  economical  medium  of  redress- 
ing foreign  trade  balances,  and  covering  annual  charges  upon 
public  debts  due  to  England.  Twenty-two  years  ago,  an  enqr- 
getic  political  party  in  Victoria  inaugurated  a  protective  tariff 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  local  manufactures, 
and  thus  providing  employment  for  persons  who  had  previously 
))een  trained  to  skilled  handicrafts,  and  who  could  no  longer  find 
satisfactory  returns  for  their  labour  at  the  gold  mines.  In  one 
respect,  the  zeal  of  the  protectionist  party,  is  perfectly  intelligible. 
I  will  not  inquire  whether  or  not  it  was  disinterested,  nor  am  I 
called  upon  to  pronounce,  in  the  abstract,  or  the  concrete,  upon 
the  merits  of  protection. 

AU  that  is  contended  for  here  is  that  the  direct  effect  of 
that  fiscal  system  being  thrust  into  prominence— especially 
in  the  absence  of  any  corresponding  systematic  movement 
of  equal  vigour  to  get  a  fair  share  of  the  population  placed 
on  the  soil — was  to  swell,  disproportionately,  town  populations. 
Had  the  law  of  proportion  been  observed  in  retaining  the 
working  classes  in  the  Colony,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in 
planting  agriculturists  on  the  land,  well  instructed  in  the 
growth  of  marketable  commodities  for  home  and  foreign  con- 
sumption, the  Protectionist  party  would  have  been  entitled  to 
credit  for  some  degree  of  political  insight.  But,  unfortunately, 
they  seemed  to  view  the  wine,  fruit,  and  other  industries  of 
the  soil,  which  ought  to  have  been  worked  for  building  up  a 
vast  and  profitable  export  trade  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  as  quite  subordinate  to  the  establishment  of  factories 
ind  foundries,  which,  at  best,  could  only  have  a  sparse  local 
and  intercolonial  population  for  a  market,  as  against  hundreds 
of  millions  in  the  ^lorthern  Hemisphere,  who  are  prepared  to 
purchase  practically  unlimited  quantities  of  selected  natural 
products  from  Australasia.  The  immediate  result  has  been  that 
rural  industries  have  been  more  or  less  sacrificed  to  those  of 
town  workshops,  and  the  distribution  of  Colonial  wealth  on  a 
boundless  scale  to  its  production  within  restricted  Umits. 
l&deed,  the  course  thus  adoped,  in  taking  up  the  cause  of  one 
class  of  industrialists,  to  the  comparative   neglect   of  another. 
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was  as  incomprehensible  in    an    economic  sense  as  if   the  pos- 
sessor of  an  estate  containing  very  large  coal-beds,  from  whicli 
he  might  derive  millions,  were   to   apply  his   available   means 
chiefly    to   the  working  of   a  small  salt  mine  on  the  property, 
from  which  he  might   earn   hundreds.     Nor  do   the   awkward, 
consequences    of   the   inexpedient   action  of  the  Victorian  Pro- 
tectionists, in  failing  to  bestow  at  least  equal  attention  upon  the 
claims   of   the   soil   as  they  devoted  to  those  of  the  forge,  the 
loom,  and  the  lathe,  stop  here.    The  operatives  of  Victoria  are 
organised  into  a  compact  phalanx,  under  leaders  who  have  suc- 
ceeded, by  dogged  persistence,  in  imbuing  the  Colony  with  the 
notion  that  they  constitute  the  party  which  controls  the  voting 
power  at  elections.     So  widely  is  this  assumption  believed,  that 
candidates  for  the  Legislative  Assembly,  to  whom  a  Parliamentary 
salary  or  poHtical  influence  is  a  consideration,  defer,  with  real  or 
affected  humility,  to  the  wishes  of  the  Trades  Hall  Council  of  Mel- 
bourne.   The  inevitable  outcome  of  this  state  of  political  subjec- 
tion on  the  part  of  members  of  the  House,  and,  in  many  cases,  of 
the  Government  also,  is  the  injustice  of  class  legislation.     On 
the  unjustifiable   plea  that  the  tendency  of  immigration  is  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  Colony,  the  working  classes  make 
no  secret  of  their  determination  that  the  Government  shall  be 
prohibited  from  taking  any  step  to  encourage  immigration  of  any 
kind,  or  even  to  diffuse  information  systematically,  by  pamphlets 
and  lectures  throughout  Europe,  in  localities  where  thousands 
are  thirsting  to  learn  about  Australia,  and  who  would  gladly  pro- 
ceed thither  at  their  own  cost,  and  engage  in  profitable  branches 
of  land  culture. 

The  fiscal  system  of  Victoria  first  caused  irritation  to  con- 
tiguous Colonies  by  imposing  its  protective  tariff  upon  their 
cattle,  as  well  as  their  manufactures,  and  afterwards  that  system 
tempted  the  neighbouring  Colonies  to  adopt  retaliatory  Customs 
duties.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  South  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  closely  approximating  the  Victorian  fiscal  pattern, 
and  that  in  New  South  Wales  Protectionists  are  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  Should  nothing  occur  to  check  the  current  of  events, 
the  time  cannot  be  far  off  when  the  logical  issues  of  intercolonial 
protection  will  be  apparent  in  each  Colony  supplying,  as  far  as 
it  can,  its  own  manufacturing  wants,  and  in  being  at  the  same  time 
handicapped  with  heavy  surplus  industrial  productions,  against  the 
"^hich  to  other  Colonies  in  the  group  impassable  tariff 
raised  all  round.    This  limitation  of  intercolonial  trade 
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-Hdmost  the  only  trade  possible  for  Colonial  manufactures — 
must  sooner  or  later,  I  fear,  cripple  employers,  narrow  the  field 
of  emplojrment  for  local  labour,  and  inflict  distress  on  the  com- 
inanity  at  large.  There  is  just  one  gleam  of  hope  discernible^ 
that  the  disasters  threatened  by  the  policy  which  has  favoured 
one  class  to  the  disregard  of  other  classes  may  be  averted.  I 
refer  to  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes  to  intro- 
duce a  Federal  Parliament,  and  a  Federal  Government  for  the 
Australian  Colonies,  on  the  Canadian  model.  The  varying 
attitude  of  that  gentleman,  in  the  past,  towards  the  Federal 
CouncO,  which  now  contains  representatives  from  every  Austra- 
lian Colony  but  New  South  Wales,  has  not  unnaturally  tended  to 
prejudice  public  men  in  the  other  Colonies  against  any  step  he 
may  initiate  towards  Intercolonial  Federation.  Yet,  I  believe 
that  if  a  plebiscite  were  taken  among  the  thinking  portion  of  the 
Australian  Colonists  to-morrow,  they  would  be  found  to  support 
the  general  proposal  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  those  who  compose  the  Federal  Council  will  prove  magnani- 
mous enough  to  let  nothing  which  may  have  vexed  them  in  thai 
gentleman's  past  relations  to  the  Council  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  acceptance  of  his  recent  overtures.  Intercolonial  Federa- 
tioQ  would  insure  a  free  interchange  of  products,  establish  a  com- 
munity  of  manufacturing,  trading,  agricultural,  and  political 
interests,  extinguish  intercolonial  jealousies,  curtail  immensely 
the  cost  of  Government,  while  increasing  its  efficiency,  strengthen 
the  foundations  of  public  credit,  and  inaugurate  an  epoch  of 
unexampled  prosperity.  The  occasion  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pa88  without  the  Australian  bondholders  in  the  United  Kingdom 
meeting  to  pass  resolutions  in  support  of  immediate  Intercolonial 
Federation. 

(1)  A  convincing  reason  for  inducing  a  selected  population  from 
this  side  to  go  out  and  cultivate  the  soil  of  Australasia  is  that 
markets — intercolonial,  European,  and  American — are  ready  to 
absorb  all  the  natural  surplus  products  of  the  soil  that  can  be 
spared  for  generations  to  come.  Even  in  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  the  local  demand  for  many  kinds  of  produce  which 
could  be  grown  in  the  country  is  not  yet  overtaken.  Mr 
Hayter's  statistics  of  the  former  Colony  for  1887*  show  that  in 
that  year  £30,000  was  paid  for  eggs,  £86,000  for  salted  fish^ 
£230,000  for  fresh,  bottled,  and  preserved  fruit,  about  £190,000 

♦  "  Victorian  Year  Book,"  1887-8. 
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for  cereals  and  rice,  £28,600  for  hops,  £39,000  for  preserved  milk, 
and  £34,000  for  candles.  The  increasing  populations  of  Ne\v 
South  Wales  and  Queensland  are  mainly  dependent  upon  Colonies 
farther  south  for  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 

With  regard  to  the  export  of  surplus  produce  to  Europe,  New- 
Zealand  has  developed  a  profitable  trade  with  England  in 
refrigerated  and  tinned  meats  and  dairy  produce.  Western 
Austraha  is  developing  a  good  trade  in  '* remounts"  for  the 
Indian  cavalry  and  pure  breeds  of  stock.  New  South  Wales  has 
forwarded  extensive  shipments  of  butter  and  oranges,  which  have 
found  a  ready  and  remunerative  sale  in  the  Mother  Country.  Tas- 
mania and  Victoria  have  shipped  consignments  of  orchard  fruit  to 
England,  and,  where  due  care  has  been  exercised  as  to  the  char- 
acter  and  quality  and  packing  of  the  apples  sent,  they  have  arrived 
in  good  condition,  and  have  commanded  satisfactory  prices, 
although  the  export  of  these  articles  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  has 
before  it  a  brilliant  future,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  America. 
The  annual  value  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  alone  from  abroad  is  about  £10,000,000. 

Mr.  Morris,  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew, 
a  distinguished  authority  on  fruit-culture,  addressed  the  Felloves 
of  this  Institute  about  three  years  ago,  in  terms  equally 
encouraging  respecting  the  prospects  held  out  by  England 
as  a  market  for  the  class  of  commodities  already  mentioned, 
grown  in  Australasia.  ''  Australian  oranges,"  he  remarked, 
"  are  expected  to  arrive  in  Europe  in  June,  July,  and  August,  a 
time  when  no  oranges  are  found  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere... 
Yictoria  produces  excellent  apples,  apricots,  cherries,  figs,  melons, 
plums,  and  raspberries.  Fig-drying  is  being  taken  up  as  a  local 
industry,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
'  £200,000  we  pay  at  present  for  our  supply  of  foreign  figs  will  be 
attracted  by  our  brethren  in  this  Colony.  The  canned  fruit  of 
Yictoria  has  been  pronounced  in  the  City  to  be  equal  to  the  best 
Califomian  fruit,  now  so  largely  used  in  Europe.  South  Aus- 
tralia produces  grapes  and  apples,  which  can  be  sent  here  in 
large  quantities ;  but  if  all  its  pears  are  equal  to  those  which 
appeared  in  the  Colonial  market,  and  they  can  be  supplied  in 
large  quantities,  this  Colony  will  have  a  distinctive  fruit  of  great 
value  in  Northern  markets.  .  .  Queensland  is  capable  of  producing 
rich  stores  of  both  temperate  and  tropical  fruits.  Pine-apples 
and  bananas,  of  good  quality  and  large  size,  are  grown  in  the 
eame  Colony,  which  must  eventually  become  the  centre  of   a 
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large  fruit  industry.  Western  Australia,  with  an  equally  dry 
and  stimulating  climate^  has  produced  raisins  and  currants  of 
excellent  quality."*  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  have  entered 
apon  the  career  of  fruit-producers  with  vigour  and  success. 

The  position  of  Australasia,  south  of  the  Equator,  having  a 
variety  of  soil  and  climate  capable  of  producing  the  finest  tem- 
perate, sub-tropical,  and  tropical  fruits,  in  addition  to.  enormous 
yields  of  cereal  and  pastoral  wealth,  gives  it  almost  a  monopoly 
of  markets  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  such  products  are  practically  unobtainable  in  northern 
countries.  When  it  is  winter  in  the  North  it  is  summer  in  the 
South,  and  vice  versa.  But  although  this  reverse  order  of  the 
seasons  on  either  side  of  the  Equator  is,  of  course,  equally 
applicable  to  the  Gape  Colony,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  Chili, 
and  some  other  States,  the  long  range  of  latitudes  swept  by 
coltivatible  Australasian  territory  gives  it  unrivalled  advantages 
in  the  variety  of  its  products  suited  for  European  and  North 
American  markets. 

Beferring  still  to  fruit  exports,  it  is  rarely  considered  that  there 
exists  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  within  three  weeks'  sail,  by 
regular  steam-packets,  of  Sydney.  Through  that  West-American 
port,  65,000,000  of  a  fruit-loving  population  would  welcome  orchard 
and  other  products  from  Australasia  at  a  period  when  corre- 
sponding supplies  have  ceased  in  their  part  of  the  world.  Indeed, 
daring  the  season  of  1887  the  United  States  imported  fresh  fruit 
and  nuts,  chiefly  from  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  valued  at 
i>3,971,642.  Of  this  total  nearly  a  million  sterling  represented 
the  bulk  of  the  untaxed  fruit,  consisting  of  apples,  cherries, 
and  apricots.  The  fruit  which  paid  duty  comprised  mainly 
39,196,303  lbs.  currants ;  8,752,098  lbs. figs;  70,808,853  lbs. plums 
and  prunes ;  11,217,542  lbs.  filberts  and  nuts ;  2,043,374  boxes 
of  lemons;  and  1,561,853  boxes  of  oranges.  These  were  all 
fruits,  be  it  observed,  grown  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
which  went  to  supplement  domestic  production  in  the.  American 
fruit  season.  All  of  them  could  be  grown  to  perfection  in  Austral- 
asia, and  supplied  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  no  such  fruit  is 
obtainable  in  America.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  trial 
shipment  of  apples  from  New  Zealand,  which  fetched  excellent 
prices,  no  fruit  whatever  has  yet  reached  the  American  market 
for  the  supply  of  the  winter  and  spring  demand.    Nevertheless, 

*  <*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,'*  vol.  xviii.  p.  138. 
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the  United  States  afford  a  profitable  outlet  for  all  the  kinds  of 
table-fruit  which  can  be  grown  in  Australasia ;  and  all  that  i» 
wanted  to  secure  the  magnificent  fortunes  offered  by  this  trade  to- 
intelligent  enterprise  and  industrious  labour  is  a  substantial 
addition  of  a  suitable  kind  to  Colonial  population. 

In  Napa  Valley,  California,  having  a  similar  climate  to  that  of 
the  Goulbourn  Valley,  adjacent  to  the  border-line  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  there  are  settlers  netting  £1,200  a  year  from 
seventy  acres  of  orchard — 6s.  per  box  at  the  canning  factory 
upon  six  hundred  boxes  of  Bartlett  pears  from  three  hundred 
trees — one  hundred  trees  to  the  acre.  Others  are  clearing  £940  a 
year  from  five  acres  of  prunes.  Fortunes,  too,  are  being  made  in 
the  same  district  out  of  citrous  fruits,  walnuts,  almonds,  olives, 
and  figs.  While  some  of  the  Australian  Colonies  are  content  to 
pay  £20,000  a  year  for  olive  oil  which  they  might  easily  produce , 
but  do  not,  the  Californians  have  discovered  that  "  an  olive 
plantation  is  a  gold  mine,  even  on  the  rockiest  and  most  uninviting 
earth." 

Not  only  is  there  a  marked  deficiency  in  the  number  of  those 
devoted  to  horticulture,  but  of  those  capable  of  conducting 
successfully  viticultural  pursuits  in  Austraha.  In  proof  of  the 
operation  of  that  unfortunate  cause  in  retarding  the  development 
of  wine-making  and  kindred  industries,  you  have  but  to  compare 
the  bold  and  patient  enterprise  visible  in  California  with  the  slow 
progress  of  viticulture  in  Austraha.  That  State  which,  dating 
from  the  discovery  of  gold,  is  but  two  years  older  than  Victoria, 
has  only  a  trifle  over  the  population  of  the  Colony.  Yet,  last 
year,  CaUfomia  produced  22,000,000  gallons  of  wine  and  1,000,000 
boxes  of  raisins,  while  Victoria  did  not  yield^more  than  1,200,000 
gallons  of  wine  and  no  raisins  worthy  of  mention.  Nor  did  the 
total  wine  production  of  Australia,  with  a  soil  and  climate  unsur- 
passed in  the  United  States,  much  exceed  3,000,000  gallons  for 
the  twelve  months.  So  far  from  there  being  any  risk  of  com- 
petition with  the  States  in  this  industry,  it  Is  [authoritatively 
stated  that  the  present  wine  and  raisin  supply  of J^Califomia  will 
have  to  be  sextupled  before  the  demand  of  the^Eastem  States 
alone  are  fully  met.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for 
Austrahan  wines  is  quickly  expanding  in  England,  the  consump^ 
tion  for  the  last  ten  months  having  risen  to  280,000  gallons, 
which  shows  an  increase  in  that  period  of  78,000  gallons. 

The  jp%ZZoa;era  has  reduced  the  annual  .production  of  wine  in 
France,  manufactured  out  of  native  grapes,  from  1,800,000,000 
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gaUoQB  to  about  600,000,000  gallons,  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  two-thirds  of  the  liquid  product  of  French  grapes 
have  been  destroyed.  Experts  from  Bordeaux,  who  have  visited 
the  Australian  Colonies,  have  satisfied  themselves  of  the  superior 
capacity  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and 
Western  Australia  for  growing  high-class  wines ;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  if  there  was  a  sufficiently  large  population  to 
produce  300  or  400  times  the  quantity  of  wine  now  derived  from 
Australian  vineyards,  France  would  take  it  all,  provided  that 
ordinary  care  was  observed  to  prepare  it  in  a  manner  suitable  for 
the  market. 

(2)  The  most  economical  mode  of  liquidating  trade  balances 
doe  abroad  is  unquestionably  by  exports,  and  these  cannot  be 
efficiently  stimulated  without  population.  Let  it  not  be  sup* 
posed  that  I  regard  a  balance  of  trade  against  a  country  as 
necessarily  an  unfavourable  index  of  its  financial  condition. 
Adam  Smith  long  ago  proved  that  a  large  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  result  from  abounding 
prosperity,  while  cases  may  easily  be  conceived  in  which  an 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  is  quite  compatible  with  the 
pressure  of  national  poverty  and  debt.  The  point,  however, 
which  solely  concerns  us  in  this  connection  is  the  most  econo- 
mical method  of  covering  trade  liabiUties  to  foreign  creditors.  In 
paying  commercial  debts  with  Colonial  products,  which  Europe 
and  America  are  eager  to  obtain  from  Australasia,  two  profits 
are  made-- one  on  the  goods  exported  and  another  on  the  goods 
bought  abroad  with  those  exports  for  importation.  By  keeping 
the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  the  Colonies,  the  amount  of  bills 
drawn  upon  Europe  for  payments  due  to  the  Colonies  increases 
the  medium  of  remittance,  and  so  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
heavy  exchange  now  usually  chargeable  upon  demands  for  remit- 
tance from  Australasia  to  Europe.  Moreover,  if  the  value  of  the 
Colonial  export  trade  was  far  enough  in  excess  of  the  import 
trade,  the  Australasian  Colonies  n^ght  be  enabled  to  enlarge  their 
coin  and  note  circulation  by  retaining  among  themselves  the 
£0,000,000  of  gold  annually  raised  from  Australasian  mines,  and 
by  that  means  cheapen  rates  of  discount  and  interest  upon 
advances  made  by  banks  to  foster  soimd  expanding  enterprise. 

(3)  The  greatly  augmented  production  of  the  soil  which  would 
follow  the  introduction  of  additional  population  upon  cultivatable 
areas  would  materially  strengthen  Colonial  credit  with  British 
bondholders.     There  are  heard,  occasionally,  in  some  quarters, 
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expressions  of  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Colonies  are  utilising  in' 
developing  their  resources  to  the  utmost  the  financial  help  they 
receive  from  English  lenders,  and  whether  they  are  adopting  the 
most  economical  method  for  covering  the  twelve  millions  sterling 
of  interest  annually  falHng  due  in  London  on  the  money  they 
borrow.  No  intelligent  stockholder  would  dream  of  questioning 
the  absolute  stabihty  of  the  security  offered  by  Australasiaii 
Governments  for  their  loans,  past  and  future,  not  excepting 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  borrowed  a  little  too  freely.  It» 
should  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  money  borrowed — instead  of  being  wholly  withdrawn  in  • 
coin  and  bullion  from  the  Bank  of  England,  as  usually  happens 
where  a  loan  is  raised  for  a  South  American  or  other  foreign 
State — is  exported  in  the  form  of  railway  or  waterworks  plant, 
harbour  dredges,  or  equipments  for  fortifications  and  local  navies, 
aoid  may  thus  look  at  first  sight  like  an  adverse  trade  balance, 
when  it  is  not  really  so.  A  grave  point  was  raised  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert Tritton,  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  BiHing- 
hurst*s  paper,  read  in  February  last,  on  *'  Colonial  Indebtedness,'* 
before  the  London  Listituta  of  Bankers.  He  emphasised  the  fact 
ihskt  the  Australasian  Government  debts  increase  in  a  very  much 
larger  ratio  than  population.  Eleven  years  ago,  when  the  collec- 
tive population  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  was  2,464,000,  their 
aggregate  debts  amounted  to  £65,584,000,  while  two  years  ago 
when  the  population  had  only  increased  by  1,886,000,  the  amount 
added  to  the  debt  in  nine  years  was  no  less  than  £96,416,000. 

An  extract  from  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Burdett,  of  the  London 
Stock  Exchange,  on  the  same  occasion  equally  merits  notice  : — 
"  I  believe  there  are  reasons  present  in  the  Colonies  themselves 
which  prevent  the  steady,  and,  as  I  think,  necessary  increase  of 
the  population,  and  so  emigration  is  not  encouraged  to  an  extent 
at  least  equal  to  the  requirements  of  those  who  have  to  go  into 
these  matters  financially.  Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  if 
the  Colonies  are  to  have  more  money  from  loans  there  ought  to 
be  more  work  to  do,  more  improvements  to  carry  out,  and  more 
land  under  cultivation,  to  secure  all  which  good  things  there 
must  be  more  and  more  population,  as  well  as  a  steady  growth 
of  that  population,  or  else  one  day  there  will  come  a  serious 
crisis,  ending  in  disaster.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  sooner  or  later, 
all  those  who  lend  their  money  to  any  Colony,  the  Government 
of  which  does  not  pay  attention  to  such  matters,  must  ultimately 
weary  of  the  process.  .  .  •  When  I  look  at  one  of  the  greatest 
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Colonies,  and  compare  the  yeaor  1887  with  the  year  1877,  andtfind 
that  the  productiveness  of  the  loan  capital  sunk  has  decreased  in 
ten  years  by  qoite  1|  per  cent,  per  annum,  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  affirming  that  this  aspect  of  Colonial  finance  demands  much 
careful  attention.  .  .  .  There  must  be  less  borrowing,  or  steps  must 
certainly  be  taken  to  secure  a  much  larger  population/'  *  I  have 
recently  been  informed  that  a  large  investor  in  Australasian 
"securities,  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  investigating 
this  subject  for  himself,  proceeded  to  Australasia  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  so.  He  returned  to  England  convinced  that  in  most  of 
the  self-governing  Colonies  the  working  classes  were  barring  the 
door  against  any  effort  whatsoever  being  made  to  promote 
immigration,  extend  widely  agricultural  settlement,  and  thus 
develop  export  wealth  to  Europe  and  America.  He  arrived  at 
*Jie  conclusion  that  there  was  a  tendency  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ments and  Parliaments  to  pander  to  the  prejudioes  of  those  who 
indiscriminately  discourage  the  introduction  of  even  desirable 
inunigrants.  The  belief  was  forced  upon  him  that  it  is  no 
^tIfiicient  answer  to  the  fears  of  the  bondholders  to  say  tiiat  the 
money  lent  by  them  goes  into  reproductive  works,  such  as  rail- 
ways. He  saw  railways  constructed  to  servo  an  extremely 
sparse  population  in  country  districts,  instead  of  a  population 
twenty  times  the  size,  which  would  have  rendered  the  line 
proportionately  remunerative,  had  as  much  care  been  taken  to 
attract  people  from  Europe  as  to  obtain  British  capital  to  build 
new  lines  for  the  limited  number  of  settlers  established  in  the 
districts  through  which  they  pass.  The  result  of  that  visitor's 
observation  was  that  he  sold  out — I  think,  with  unwarrant- 
able haste — his  interest  in  Australasian  stocks  on  his  return 
home.  Whether  his  views  are  correct  or  erroneous  is  not  the 
question. 

It  is  t^e  duty  of  Colonial  Governments  and  Parliaments  to 
look  the  spread  of  such  views  in  the  face,  and  afford  no  excuse 
for  their  existence.  They  should  also  renounce  the  illusion  that 
the  evil  complained  of  is  to  be  met,  as  the  Victorian  Government 
seems  to  think,  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  revenue  surpluses  in 
bonuses  ta  farmers  already  in  the  country  for  the  culture  of  wine, 
^mit,  and  dairy  produce.  If ,  as  I  believe,  there  are  colossal 
fortunes  potentially  in  these  productions,  it  seems  like  painting 
pictores  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  to  offer  premiums  ior  such 
ptirposes  to  individuals  who  are  so  incapable  of  understanding 
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their  own  interests  as  to  require  the  promise  of  rewards   for 
attending  to  them. 

The  crying  want  is  a  much  larger  number  of  cultivators  of  the 
soil ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  Government  Statist  of  Victoria 
may  be  implicitly  accepted  as  to  whether  there  is  any  marked 
evidence  of  this  want  being  reasonably  supplied  in  the  amount  of 
land  products  exported  to  Europe.    On  the  contrary,  according 
to  Mr.  Hayter,  there  has,  for  some  yeaxs,  been  a  decided  ten- 
dency in  the  value  of  exports  from  that  Colony  not  only  not  to 
increase,  but  positively  to  decline,  and  in  this  respect  it  does 
not  stand  alone.    I  do  not  say,  however,  that  the  decrease  in 
Victorian  exports  was  quite  so  bad  in  1888  as  in  some  preceding 
years.    Mr.    Hayter   writes : — ''  Although  the    total   value    of 
exports  of  local  productions  was  lower  in  1886  than  in  any  of  the 
previous  nineteen  years,  except  1879,   and   the  value  of    such 
exports,  per  head,  was  absolutely  the  lowest  in  the  viccnniumf 
the  values    in    1887  were   still  lower  than  in  1886.  .  .  .  The 
proportion  of  exports  of  home  {i,e,,  Victorian)  products  to   the 
total  exports  was  lower  in  1887  than  in  any  of  the  six  previous 
years,    or    than  in   1873,   1872,    1871,    1868,   or    1867/'*  the 
decrease  being  by  millions  per  annum.     Should  this  persistent 
disregard  of  an  export  trade  to  Europe,  even  in  some  of  the 
Colonies,  continue,  there  is  a  distinctly  perceptible  risk  of  the 
deposits  in  the  banks  having  to  be  drawn  upon  to  liquidate 
heavy    trade  balances,  and  meet  the   half-yearly   charges   on 
Colonial  indebtedness.    So  long  as  facilities  for  frequent  borrow- 
ing continue,  and  balances  from   previous  loans   are  kept  in 
London  to  pay  these  charges,  the  evil  day  may  be  postponed. 
But  to  anticipate  that  this  arrangement  can  go  on  without  inter- 
ruption is  to  repose  on  false  security ;  and,  if  the  soil  is  allowed  to 
remain  less  productive  than  is  required  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
our    extraneous  liabilities,  injury  to  the   public  credit  of    the 
Colonies  becomes,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable. 

(4)  But  the  paramount  inquiry  still  remains  unanswered :  How 
is  population  of  the  right  sort  for  extending  profitable  land 
culture,  and  promoting  a  large  export  trade,  to  be  attracted  to 
Australasia  from  the  teeming  hives  of  the  old  world?  This  is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  satisfactory  disposal  of  it 
is  indispensable  to  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of 
Imperial  Federation.    Until  Australasia  is  vastly  more  peopled 
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than  it  is  at  present,  its  coasts  cannot  be  efficiently  defended 
against  a  foreign  enemy ;  and  so  long  as  a  population  whose 
numbers  and  distribution  are  utterly  unequal  to  repelling  a 
hostile  attack  are  thus  exposed  to  the  peril  of  invasion,  brilliant 
theories  of  an  invulnerable,  because  united,  Empire  will  avail 
but  little  to  safeguard  comparatively  uninhabited  territory. 

The  State  Colonisation  Society,  which  is  represented  by  a  large 
body  of  influential  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  labours  to  induce 
the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  to  undertake,  at  the 
pablic  cost,  the  work  of  transferring  the  surplus  labour  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  Colonies,  having  trained  it  beforehand  to 
tin  the  soil.  But  although  deputation  after  deputation  from  that 
Society  has  waited  on  the  present  Imperial  Government  to  inter- 
cede for  public  grants  to  carry  out  their  object,  Lord  Salisbury, 
with  the  fear  of  the  British  democracy  before  his  eyes,  has  never 
ventured  to  respond  to  their  requests  except  in  vague  diplomatic 
temis.  With  the  exception  of  the  Crown  Colony  of  Western 
Aogtralia — whose  governor.  Sir  P.  Napier  Broome,  offered  free 
concessions  of  land  on  the  impracticable  condition  of  the  State 
Colonisation  Society  raising  an  enormous  sum  to  bring  out 
Colonists,  and  bear  the  cost  of  their  settlement — the  Australasian 
Colonies  have  declined  to  tax  themselves  with  any  such  outlay  as 
the  operations  of  the  Society  would  involve.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  express  the  apprehension  that,  even  if  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  rendering  the  assistance  desired  by  the 
Society  were  removed,  the  aversion,  in  most  instances,  shown  to 
immigration  by  the  artisan  classes  in  Australasia,  who  are  politi- 
cally dominant,  and  the  deference  paid  to  their  ideas  by  local 
Cabinets  and  Parliaments,  would  combine  to  frustrate  the  efforts 
of  the  Society. 

It  might  fairly  be  hoped  that  the  mercantile  community  at  the 
Australasian  seaports,  whose  trade  has  been  so  much  indebted  to 
immigration,  and  that  landowners,  who  have  been  enriched  by 
the  produce  or  sale  of  their  lands,  would  unite  in  some  practical 
scheme  for  increasing  agricultural  and  affiliated  immigration. 
But,  thus  far,  any  suggestion  made  to  that  class  on  the  subject 
has  been  met,  apparently,  with  silent  indifference.  The  Orient 
Company,  whose  raison  d'etre  is  the  fortnightly  conveyance  of 
P&ssengers,  mails,  and  freight,  to  and  from  Australia,  while  wish- 
ing success  to  any  plan  of  emigi'ation  proposed,  declines  to  con- 
tribute to  it.  One  or  two  of  the  banks  in  London,  which  have 
obtained  large  conmiissions  out  of  Australasian  loans  and  trade. 
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hare  been  appealed  to,  and,  like  the  men^ianis  and  steaiosbip 
companiea,  tfacy  throw  the  onus  on  the  local  GoTemments,  not- 
withstaoding  that  these  QovemmeDts.as  has  been  shown,  have  in 
moet  cases  rendered  themselTce  powerless  to  act,  owing  bo  tlie 
class  domination  to  which  the  shipping,  banking,  and  mercantile 
interests  have  become  volontarily  subject,  "the  argument  by 
which  these  classes  back  up  their  refoeal  is  that  to  promote 
emigration  is  beyond  their  legitimate  sphere  of  action,  as  common 
ocean  carriers,  bankers,  and  traders,  and  that,  as  scpporters  of 
such  a  movement,  they  might  be  held  responuble  for  erroneous 
statements  written  or  spoken  by  writers  and  lecturers  engaged  in 
communicating  information  throughout  Eurc^,  which  they  had 
no  means  of  checking.    Bat  this  caution  may  be  carried  too  far. 

Lack  of  sympathy  with  the  development,  by  the  aid  of 
additional  population,  of  land  coltore  in  Australasia,  manifested 
by  those  who  have  everything  to  gain  by  the  encouragement  of 
exports  of  produce,  affbrds  a  marked  contrast  to  the  widespread 
and  untiring  efibrta  of  railway,  steamship,  and  other  companies 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  who  employ  armies  of  lecturers 
and  shipping  agents  for  diffiising  information  in  all  directions 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  to  whoee  exertions  the  enormous  stream  of  emigrants  to 
North  America  is  largely  owing.  As  Melbourne  and  Sydney  are 
four  times  the  distance  from  London  that  New  York  and  Quebec 
are,  efforts  to  instruct  Europeans  in  the  eplendid  resources  of 
Australasia  ought  to  be,  if  possible,  quadruple  what  they  are 
to  induce  people,  properly  selected  and  in  due  proportions,  to  pro- 
ceed to  America.  Yet  more  than  four  times  less  is  done  to  place 
efficient  settlers  from  Europe  on  the  lands  of  Australasia  than  is 
attempted  in  order  to  swell  the  agriculturist  ranks  in  America. 
The  value  of  immigrants  to  America,  hitherto,  has  been  calculated 
on  the  principle  that  every  able-bodied  worker  introduced  is  equal 
to  an  addition  of  £200  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  In  Australasia, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  working  classes,  as  it  seems  to  me,  regard 
every  immigrant,  not  as  one  who  increases  the  common  fund  of 
production  and  the  consumption  of  articles  produced,  but  simply 
as  a  labour  competitor,  to  be  received  and  treated  with  coldness 
tkod  iealoaay  in  accordance  vritb  the  exclusive  motto  of  obstruc- 
tives  to  Colonial  progress,  "  Australia  for  the  Australians."  Not 
a  few  (vlio  land  from  the  Mother  Countrj',  if  they  had  only 
■vod  on  tlieir  arrival  words  of  timely  sympathy  and  counsel 
ofhcials  appointed  by  the  Government  to   discharge  that 
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function,  would  be  saved  an  immenBity  of  error,  suffering,  and 

l06». 

Liet  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  advocate  a  continuance  of  the 
system  of  free  or  assisted  passages  in  behalf  of  the  Colonies, 
ahhongh  the  bold  example  of  Queensland  in  this  respect  is  to  be 
admired.  But  surely  it  is  possible  to  steer  a  middle  course  in 
the  other  self-governing  Colonies  between  undertaking  the 
expense  and  responsibility'  of  conveying  emigrants  to  their 
destination,  and  abstaining  altogether  from  carrying  information 
to  the  ftumers  of  England  and  the  Continent  about  the  wealth- 
producing  resources  of  the  Colonies;  thus  denying  them  oppor- 
tunities for  choosing  Australasia,  in  which  to  make  happy  homes 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  Why  should  there  not  be  a 
department  attached  to  each  Agent-Generars  office  in  London, 
not  only  for  supplying,  as  at  present,  information  when  it  is  asked 
for,  bat  for  communicating  it  in  spoken  and  printed  forms  in  the 
country  centres  ? 

If  the  Colonial  Governments  and  Parliaments  decline  to 
initiate  a  movement  in  the  direction  indicated;  if  private 
citizens  who  have  grown  wealthy  in  the  Colonies  take  no 
interest  in  drawing  immigrants  of  the  right  type  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  if  the  Imperial  Government  is  prohibited  by  public  opinion 
from  spending  revenue  upon  sending  out  tillers  of  the  soil 
from  this  side ;  if  merchants,  shipowners,  bankers,  and  others 
deriving  considerable  incomes  from  their  connection  with  the 
Colonies,  do  not  feel  at  Uberty  to  adopt  the  example  of  American 
railway,  steamship,  and  land  owners,  who  so  successfully  adver- 
tise the  fertile  lands  of  the  Great  West,  and  induce  hundreds  of 
thousands  yearly  to  emigrate  from  Eiurope,  must  the  progress  of 
Australasia  remain  at  its  present  comparatively  slow  pace? 
Must  our  discussions  of  the  subject,  and  our  censure  of  the  appa- 
rent unconcern  of  the  Colonists  themselves,  end  in. empty  talk? 
Can  nothing  really  be  done  to  bring  together  the  productive 
British  territory  in  the  South  Pacific  and  the  half -ruined  farmers 
and  labourers  of  the  United  Kingdom — to  say  nothing  of  the  at- 
tnotive  openings  which  Australasia  affords  to  CJontinental  agri- 
coltuzists  of  small  capital?  Has  not  a  commercial  argument 
been  adduced,  cogent  enough  to  prompt  British  merchants, 
bankers,  manufacturers,  and  shipowners,  to  head  a  great  move- 
ment for  directing  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  emigrating 
tide  from  Europe  than  at  present  to  Australasia  ? 

Should  ail  other  proposals  be  rejected,  the  only  alternative  I 
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x;an  think  of  is  that  a  strong  organisation  should  be  formed  by 
British  capitalists  to  purchase  waste  lands  in  several  Colonies, 
and  prepare  them  by  clearing  and,  where  necessary,  by  irrigation 
for  horticultural,  viticultural,  cattle-raising,  dairying,  and  other 
settlements.  At  the  same  time,  these  syndicates  or  companies 
should  maintain  efficient  agencies,  here  and  on  the  Continent,  to 
supply  all  necessary  light  and  guidance  by  speech  and  pamphlets, 
and  arrange  for  the  reception  of  immigrants  on  landing  in 
Australasia,  and  their  conveyance  to  their  adopted  homes. 
Immigrants  would  not  object  to  pay  those  who  should  thus  pave 
the  way  for  them  a  very  liberal  advance  on  the  price  paid  for  the 
land  in  its  original  wild  condition.  In  this  suggestion  there  is  no 
novelty.  It  has  been  carried  out  with  eminently  satisfactory 
results  financially  in  the  United  States — especially  in  the  State 
of  California — and,  on  a  small  scale,  in  some  parts  of  Australasia. 
As  a  scheme  having  the  double  advantage  of  being  a  safe  and 
profitable  investment  for  British  capital,  and  at  the  same  time 
affording  a  convenient  and  valuable  outlet  for  farmers,  vignerons, 
orchardists,  and  others,  beaten  by  the  excessive  competition 
encountered  in  old  coimtries,  it  ought  not  to  be  deemed  un- 
worthy the  support  of  the  most  eminent  financiars  in  the  king> 
dom.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the  benefits  it  is  capable  of 
conferring  should  be  limited  to  the  less-educated  classes.  There 
is  ample  scope  also  for  reduced  British  county  people,  who 
desire  a  safe  and  progressive  investment,  and,  at  the  end  of  a> 
few  years,  a  highly  remunerative  source  of  income  for  themselves^ 
and  a  splendid  living  for  their  sons  and  daughters. 

Discussion. 

Sir  Frederick  A.  Weld,  G.C.M.G.  :  Having  been  asked  to 
open  the  discussion,  I  camiot  refuse  to  comply  with  the  request, 
but  I  do  so  rather  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  shall  not 
attempt  to  go  into  any  minute  criticism  of  the  paper.  In  my  view 
the  paper  is  one  of  the  wisest,  most  statesmanlike,  and  far-seeing 
laid  before  this  Institute.  Speaking,  of  course,  generally,  I  may 
say  that  I  approve  of  the  views  enunciated  in  it.  As  an  old 
colonist — one  who  began  life  as  a  working  colonist,  and  who  all 
his  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  Colonies — I  may  say  that  one  of 
the  first  things  that  came  home  to  my  mind — as,  I  am  sure,  it 
would  to  the  mind  of  all  who  know  the  Colonies — was  the  con- 
viction that  immigration,  a  constant  increase  of  population,  is 
the  very  life-blood  of  a  Colony.    I  am  not  averse  to  borrowing. 
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I  hold  that  judicious  borrowing — ^borrowing  for  proper  objects, 
and  to  develop  the  capabilities  of  a  Colony — is  a  wise  proceed- 
ing; but  borrowing  mast  be  accompanied  by  a  proportionate 
increase  of  population  to  justify  it.    The  broader  the  shoulders, 
the  lighter  becomes  the  burden.     In  my  early  life,  both  in 
England  and  the  Colonies,  I  worked  to  the  best  of  my  abilities 
to  obtain — for  we  then  had  to  obtain — self-government.    I  do 
not  in  any  way  draw  back  from  the  position  that  that  was  a 
ri^^t  and  wise  proceeding.    If  the  Colonies  had  not  self-govern- 
ment, I  believe  that,  even  were  they  governed  by  an  angel,  there 
would  always  be  a  certain  amount  of   friction  between  them 
and  the  Mother  Country,  and  this  would  have  constituted  an 
obstacle  to  that  at  which  we  all  desire  to  aim — ^the  unity  of 
the  Empire.    It  is  my  opinion,  moreover — and,  having  adminis- 
tered the  various  forms  of  government  that  have  existed  in 
the  Colonies,  I  may  claim  to  have  had  Bome  means  of  judging 
— that  without  self-government  the  Colonies  would  not  have 
made  the  progress  they  have  made.    When  you  give  a  Colony 
self-govemment  you  must  give  democratic  government,  for,  quite 
apart  from  any  theories  on  what  is  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  statesman  must  take  care  not  to  build  on  sand,  but 
must  btiild  on  actually  existing  foundations,  and  the  only  real 
thing  we  had  to  build  on  in  the  Colonies  was  democracy.    I 
therefore  frankly  accepted  democracy,  for  if  there  is  anything 
I  have  hated  all  my  life  more  than  another  it  is  a  sham,  and  any 
other  form  of  government  would  have  been  a  sham.    About 
that,  I  think,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion;   but  I 
say  also  that,  while  having  its  peculiar  advantages,  each  form 
of  human  government  must  have  its  special  dangers.     Con- 
flequentlyi  having  established  democracy,  we  are  bound  to  con- 
sider the  dangers  inherent  in  that  form  of  government,  as  well  as 
its  opposing  advantages,  and  one  reason  why  I  admire  the  paper 
is  because  those  dangers  are  so  manfully  and  straightforwardly 
dealt  with.    It  is  not  a  paper  written  merely  to  please.    It  is  the 
spontaneous  product  of  a  reflective  and — I  will  say— statesman- 
like mind.    Now,  in  my  own  mind — others  will  have  their  own 
opinions — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
democracy  will  always  be  towards  protection.    I  am  not  saying 
whether  that  policy  is  good  or  bad,  but  I  see  the  tendency  in 
England  in  the  labouring  classes  even  at  the  present  time,  and 
though  I  may  not  live  to  see  that  policy  adopted  in  this  country^ 
I  believe  that  those  who  are  half  my  age  will.    At  all  events^ 
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that  policy  has  been  adopted  in  America  and  Australia,  and  pro- 
tection in  Australia  is  in  some  respects  protection  run  wild.  We 
«ould  not  send  our  apples  across  the  narrow  straits  from  Tas* 
mania  but  they  were  taxed.  An  American  of  position  once  said 
to  me,  **  We  are  protectionists  in  America,  but  not  as  you  ore  in 
Australia,  for  we  do  not  protect  one  State  against  another  ;  aoid 
.yet  the  different  Colonies  of  Australia  are  just  as  much  paorts  of 
,pne  country  as  the  different  States  of  America."  If  for  no  other 
reasons — though  there  are  others — ^I,  as  an  old  colonist  and  sincere 
well-wisher  of  the  Colonies,  should  heartily  welcome  the  federation 
of  the  Australasian  Colonies.  Many  years  ago,  when  New  Zea- 
land was  spUt  up  into  provinces,  there  was  a  province  of  Nelson,  and 
those  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  special  title  of  the  working 
men  where  all  were  working  men  controlled  the  politicians,  with 
the  result  pointed  out  in  the  paper.  Immigration,  for  instance,  was 
discouraged,  with  the  view,  as  they  thought,  of  maintaining 
wages  I  In  the  neighbouring  province  of  Canterbury  an  exactly 
opposite  policy  was  pursued,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  I  found  workmen  from  the  protected  province  going  to  Can- 
terbury to  get  work.  To  the  two  Colonies  in  that  part  of  the 
world  of  which  I  was  Governor  I  do  not  think  the  great  evil  of 
the  concentration  of  the  population  in  large  towns  so  much 
applies.  I  am  glad  to  say,  in  reference  to  another  point  dwelt 
upon  in  the  paper,  that  Tasmania  at  least  has  given  a  certain 
amount,  and  I  hope  will  give  more  year  by  year,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  fruit  cultivation.  As  to  Western  Australia,  I  may 
say  that  I  believe  there  is  no  country  that  grows  bettor  fruit, 
especially  grapes ;  and  I  believe  that  country,  if  it  is  to  be  more 
largely  populated,  must  give  great  attention  to  fruit  culture.  I 
have  tasted  raisins,  grown  and  made  in  Western  Australia,  better 
than  any  I  have  tasted  in  my  life.  In  conclusion,  I  would  again 
thank  Mr.  Macfie  for  his  excellent  paper. 

Lieut.-General  Sir  W.  F.  Dbummond  Jebvois,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.: 
I  entirely  agree  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macfie  as  to  the  want  of 
population  in  Australia.  When  I  was  at  the  Antipodes  I  marked 
on  a  large  map  of  the  Australian  continent,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Ha3rter's  tables,  the  position  of  the  several  portions  of  the  popu- 
lation. Let  anybody  do  the  same  thing,  and  he  will  find  that 
scarcely  any  part  of  Australia  is  occupied,  except  the  parts  in 
immediate  contiguity  to  the  great  towns  of  Brisbane,  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  and  Adelaide.  The  population  of  Western  Australia 
is  like  a  dot  on  the  edge  of  an  enormous  continent.    As  the 
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lecturer  has  remarked,  British  capital  may  be  ver}'*  profitably 
invested  in  those  Colonies,  but  it  is  essential  that  there  shonld  be 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  to  work  such  capital  to 
the  best  advantage.    In  regard  to  what  Sir  Frederick  Weld  has 
said  about  democracy,  there  is,  no  doubt,  the  evil  arising  from 
the  influx  of  inxmigration  being  discouraged  by  the  working  men 
themselves.    Colonial  Members  of  Parliament — ^many  of  them, 
at  least — are  more  or  less  delegates  from  constituencies  con- 
sisting largely  of  working  men.    The  latter  desire  to  keep  out 
what  they  consider  to  be  competition  against  themselves,  and 
80  additional  population  is  mainly  due  to  the  natural  increase 
of  the  people.     I  fully  endorse  what  has  fallen  from  Mr.  Macfie 
as   to    the    Australian   Colonies    being    wine-growing,    raisin- 
growing,   and  fruit-growing  countries.     The   people   of   South 
Australia    at    one    time    devoted    their    attention  —  and    in   a 
great  measure  do  so  still — ^to  the  growing  of  wheat,  with  the  result 
that  they  grow  about  eight  or  ten  bushels  an  acre  ;  while  in  New 
Zealand,  the  last  Colony  I  came  from,  the  yield  is  as*  much  as 
thirty  to  fifty  bushels  an  acre.    Whilst  referring  to  New  Zealand, 
I  may  mention  the  question  of  frozen  meat.  We  hear  a  good  deal 
said  against  frozen  meat  in  this  country,  but  I  venture  ta  affimx 
that  it  is  just  as  good  as  English  meat,  and  that  what  the  growers 
have  to  do  is  to  take  care  that  it  is  transported  to  England  at  the 
least  possible  cost,  that  they  should  be  able  to  retain  it  in  freez- 
ing-houses until  there  is  a  market  for  it,  and — which  is  a  point  I 
particularly  commend  to  their  attention — ^that  they  should  have 
batchers'  shops  throughout  the  country  wherein  they  may  hold 
the  market  themselves,  and  be  in  a  position  to  underbid  the 
British  butcher.    Until  they  do  something  of  that  sort  they  will 
not  be  able  to  put  the  profits  in  their  own  pockets.    Turning  to 
another  point,  I  may  say  that  I  believe  that  upon  irrigation 
depends  as  much  as  anything  the  future  of  Australia.    Enormous 
sums  have  been  spent  in  improving  the  means  of  transport  from 
the  interior,  but  expenditure  is  also  requisite  to  increase  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  which  is  tapped  by  such  communications. 
There  is  a  large  quantity  of   surplus  water  falling  from  the 
heavens  that  is  unutilised  for  the  soil,  and  might  be  turned  to 
account.    On  the  question  of  defence,  I  may  say  that  I  disagree 
with  the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Macfie.    He  considers  that  addi- 
tional population  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Australia.    Now, 
really,  the  defence  of  Australia  is  a  naval  and  not  a  so-called 
military  question.    You  must  depend  on  the  navy — that  arm 
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wliich  was  so  well  commanded  by  Admiral  Fairfax,  and  pre- 
viously by  Sir  George  Tryon — for  the  protection  of  Britieh 
commerce,  and  for  the  defence  of  those  countries  against  attack. 
The  defences  of  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  Auck- 
land, and  Wellington,  and  the  rest,  are  really  part  and  parcel  of 
the  naval  defence;  and,  although  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for 
additional  population,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  requisite  for  this 
purpose.  I  quite  agree  that  you  may  place  absolute  faith  in  the 
financial  securities  offered  by  the  Colonies.  The  most  indebted 
Colony  of  the  lot  is,  I  believe,  that  with  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  last  associated.  But  can  a  country  be  in  a  bad  way  that 
is  capable  of  containing  twenty  or  thirty  times  its  present  popula- 
tion? Distinctly  not.  Exercising  thrift,  as  she  is  now  doing. 
New  Zealand,  if  she  had  but  a  sufiicientlv  large  population,  would 
flourish  beyond  measure.  To  use  Biblical  language,  she  would  go 
on  from  *'  strength  to  strength."  It  is,  I  venture  to  say,  one  of 
the  finest  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  E.  N.  C.  Braddon  (Agent-General  for  Tasmania) :  I 
listened  with  much  pleasure,  as  I  am  sure  you  all  did,  to  Mr. 
Macfie's  paper,  which  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  records 
of  this  Institute.  One  of  the  features  which  I  most  appreciated 
was  the  great  honesty  and  outspokenness  of  the  paper,  and  if  Mr. 
Macfie  has  raised  some  points  on  which  there  will  be  contention 
— some  controversial  points— so  much  the  better  for  the  discus- 
sion, for  I  do  not  understand  how  we  could  have  a  discussion  if 
we  were  all  agreed.  I  am  quite  at  one  with  him  as  to  the  neces- 
sity, and  the  early  necessity,  of  populating  the  wide  area  of 
Australasia  by  placing  there  those  tillers  of  the  soil — agricul- 
turists, horticulturists,  and  others — upon  whom,  in  the  main,  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Colonies  must  depend.  No  doubt 
here  and  there  great  things  may  be  expected  from  mineral 
developments,  and  great  things  may  be  done  by  particular  indus- 
tries, but  the  backbone  of  Australasian  industry,  I  hold,  is  the 
tillage  of  the  soil.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Macfie,  further,  that 
Australasia  will  never  be  in  a  position  to  accompHsh  her  indus- 
trial mission  until  she  shall  have,  at  any  rate,  a  Customs  Fede- 
ration— until  she  shall  have  intercolonial  free  trade,  and  the 
products  of  one  Colony  flowing  into  the  other,  each  Colony  pro- 
ducing such  things  as  best  suit  her  soil  and  climate,  and  these 
things  having  free  access  to  the  other  Colonies.  I  certainly  am 
glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Macfie  back  as  an  unspoiled  free  trader.  He 
has  spent  five  years  in  the  very  hot-bed  of  protection — ^Victoria — 
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where  a  free  trader  who  happens  to  be  Premier  to-day  is  indis- 
tingoiahable  from  the  most  rabid  protectionist  in  any  other 
country.    He  has  been  in  Victoria,  where  prohibitive — not  pro- 
tectiyo-^dnties  are  imposed  on  everything  which  Victoria  can 
produce  or  manufacture,  and  does  produce  and  manufacture ;  on 
everything  which  Victoria  can  produce  and  manufacture,  but  does 
not  produce  and  manufacture ;  and  on  things  which  Victoria  in  no 
possible  ease  can  ever  produce  and  manufacture.    It  does  it  in 
the  latter  case  because,  perhaps,  a  deputation  waits  on  Ministers 
or  on  the  Opposition — it  does  not  signify  which — and  declares 
that  it  only  requires  a  very  heavy  duty  to  be  imposed  on  a 
certain  article  and  straightway  nature  will  yield  the  point,  and 
Victoria  proceed  to  produce  it.    I  speak  with  some  little  feeling, 
bat  without  warmth,  because  I  represent  a  Colony  which  in  the 
late  session  in  Victoria  had  a  last  blow  aimed  at  it.    Victoria 
had  already  shut  its  ports  to  most  of  our  produce,  and  this  last 
session,  owing  to  a  motion  from  the  Opposition,  Victoria  agreed 
lo  throw  the  last  stone,  and  shut  out  our  green  fruit.    It  may  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  writing  about  Victoria, 
said  that  they  possibly  preferred  pumpkin  or  turnip  jams  to 
strawberry  or  raspberry,  and  for  that  reason  kept  away  from  them 
the  fresh  fruits  of  JTasmania.    Victoria  has  become  con&rmed  in 
that  taste.    Pumpkins  and  turnips  have  become  more  than  ever 
dear  to  her,  and  she  has  now  imposed  a  heavy  duty  on  Tasmanian 
fmit,  which  it  is  not  at  all  likely  Tasmania  will  ever  pay.    Mr. 
Macfie  has  been  somewhat  severe  (so  far  as  Tasmania  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  without  reason)  upon  the  feeling  and  action  of 
the  people  and  the  Government  in  regard  to  immigration.    I  do 
not  understand  that  he  advocates  the  continuance  of  assisted 
immigration^  but  he  says  the  working  classes,  for  the  most  selfish 
reasons,  desire  to  retard  emigration  to  the  Colonics.    As  far  as 
Tasmania,  at  any  rate,  is  concerned,  I  think  that  charge  may  be 
pat  aside.    There  is,  no  doubt,  a  labour  organisation  in  that 
Colony  that  would  oppose  immigration  at  the  present    time, 
because  our  experience  in  that  direction  has  not   been  very 
fortunate,  but  those  people,  I  know  from   positive  experience, 
would  support  the  Government  in  doing  anything  within  reason 
to  attract  people  to  the  Colony,  and  I  have  here  a  return,  made 
by  the  secretaiy  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  on  behalf  of 
an  emigration  journal  in  this  country,  which  points  out  the  many 
forms  of  labour  required  in  the  Colony.    I  won't  wear)-  you  by 
reciting  all  the  various  classes  of  people  who  are  required,  but 
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they  are  such  as  to  satisfy  everybody  that  this  association  has  the. 
interests  of  the  Colony  in  this  respect  very  much  at  heart.  Mr. 
Macfie  has  one  paragraph  in  his  paper  which  must  strike  some^ 
of  us,  at  any  rate,  who  represent  the  Colonies,  as  a  little  strange, ' 
and  it  is  this: — **  The  occasion  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  the  Australian  bondholders  in  the  United  Kingdom' 
meeting  to  pass  resolutions  in  support  of  immediate  Intercolonial 
Federation.**  Now,  I  can  quite  understand  the  colonial  bon^-  ^ 
holders  in  England  meeting  and  passing  resolutions  in  the  event 
of  the  Colonies  being  in  a  state  of  liquidation ;  but,  seeing  that 
these  Colonies  are  entirely  solvent,  I  do  not  understand  how  the 
bondholders  could  intervene  in  this  cause,  or  what  effect  would 
be  given  to  their  resolutions  if  passed.  This  is  in  regard  to  the 
movement  which  I  think  all  of  us  must  have  at  heart — the. 
Federation  of  the  Australasian  Colonies.  As  one  who  had  the 
honour  of  serving  on  the  Federal  Council,  I  believe  that  in  that 
Council  is  the  nucleus  of  what  might  develop — and  must  inevit-  i 
ably  develop — in  course  of  time  into  the  true  Federation  of  the 
various  Colonies  that  gave  their  adhesion  to  it ;  and  those  who 
remember  the  events  of  1883 — ^when  the  Conference  met  at 
Sydney — in  regard  to  this  Council,  will  recqil  the  fact  that  at 
that  time  the  position  of.  New  South  Wales,  as  then  represented,, 
was  certainly  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  such  a  Council.  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  at  that 
time  the  representative  of  New  South  Wales  at  (hat  Conference* 
Subsequently  other  Colonies  took  the  lead.  Victoria  and  Queens- 
land particularly  exerted  themselves  in  the  formation  of  the. 
Council,  and,  as  you  know.  New  South  Wales  stood  out.  Now 
we  have  a  proposal  made  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  who  refused  to 
take  the  initial  step  in  Federation,  asking  them  to  have  the  more 
cdmplete  Federation  which  would  be  attained  by  a  Dominion 
Parliament,  and  Mr.  Macfie  says  the  bulk  of  the  intelligent 
colonists  would  be  in  favour  of  accepting  the  proposition.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  say  what  the  Colonies  will  do  in  this  matter,  or 
what  they  ought  to  do ;  but  I  think  what  a  great  many  of  the 
intelligent  colonists  might  say,  having  past  events  in  their  recol- 
lection, is — Que  diable  allait-il  faire  dans  cette  galere  f  Why  ia. 
he  here  in  this  particular  lot  at  the  present  time,  he  having  pre- 
viously rejected  everything  in  the  shape  of  Federation  ?  I  can 
only  hope,  however,  that  the  wisest  counsels  will  prevail  to  solve 
the  difficulty,  and  that  before  any  great  length  of  time  has 
.  paissed,  we  shall  see  a  Federal  Council  rspresenting  the  whole  of 
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the  Colonies,  and  representing  them  with  all  the  effect  whiclx 
woold  accnxe  from  the  complete  representation  of  the  different 
interests. 

Mr.  B.  B.  WaiiPolb  (Victoria) :  It  is,  I  understand,  the  object 
of  Mr.  Macfie's  paper  to  discover  some  means  of  overcoming  the 
great  difficulty  which  all  who  have  lived  in  Australia  must  have 
experienced — viz.,  the  want  of  colonists  of  the  agricultural  class, 
9Qch  as  go  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  large  numbers 
annually ;  but  no  proposal  with  a  view  of  meeting  this  difficulty 
has  yet  been  adduced.  Now,  merely  as  a  suggestion,  I  would 
propose  a  scheme  which  could  be  made  practicable.  In  Australia 
the  ndlroads  a^e  constructed  by  the  State,  and  I  have  no  doubt' 
ic  is  a  wise  poUcy ;  but  tmder  such  a  system  no  provision  is  made 
for  encomraging  immigration.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  the 
various  Governments  of  the  several  Colonies  possessing  railroads 
mzming  into  sparsely-populated  districts  be  asked  to  adopt  a 
plan  successfully  pursued  in  America  and  Canada — ^namely,  the 
placing  of  alternate  blocks  of  land  under  offer,  at  values  and  upon 
terais  similar  to  those  countries,  to  large  financial  companies; 
lie  advantages  afforded  to  the  Government  would  be  a  large 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  land,  increased  freight  on  the  railroads, 
and  a  strong  flow  of  suitable  immigrants,  at  the  same  time  giving 
:;ieafter  confidence  to  the  bondholders  as  to  the  increasing  value  of 
their  securities.  Western  AustraHa  has  already  given  large 
grants  of  land  to  capitalists  for  railroad  purposes.  The  thanks 
of  aH  Australian  colonists  are  due  to  Mr.  Macfie  for  his  able- 
paper,  more  especially  when  we  know  him  to  have  been  the 
editor  of  one  of  the  most  democratic  organs  in  Australia.  He^ 
has  not  hesitated  to  come  here  and  tell  us  the  great  facts  of  the 
situation.  He  has  shown  that  the  working  man  controls  thei* 
conntry,  and  the  sooner  people  begin  to  understand  thitt-^the* 
better.  Capital  requires  population,  and,  if  capital  is  to  be  lent 
for  railway  and  other  Government  schemes,  it  will  be  necessary,* 
before  doing  so  in  large  amounts,  that  the  lenders  be  satisfied  that 
the  various  Governments  are  willing  to  support  some  scheme  of 
suitable  immigration,  to  provide  population,  now  checked  by 
absurd  legislation.  If  Mr.  Macfie's  suggestions  can  be  practicaUy 
carried  out,  the  result,  I  am  sure,  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
Colonies  and  to  everybody  concerned. 

Mr.  Gbobgb  Bebthah  (M.H.B.,  New  Zealand) :  I  think  the 
thanks  of  everyone  interested  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  are  due 
to  Mr.  Macfie  for  his  able  paper,  and  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken 
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to  bring  before  ub  so  many  important  facts  and  suggestions.  The 
question  of  the  advantages  and  capabilities  of  New  Zealand  has 
been  so  well  dealt  with  by  Sir  Frederick  Weld  and  Sir  William 
Jervois  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  that  I  should  break  a  lance  in 
her  favour.  I  wish,  however,  to  point  to  some  very  important 
facts  regarding  the  rapid  development  of  the  Colony.  The 
exports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30  last  were  £1,774,000 
in  excess  of  the  previous  year's  exports  for  the  same  period,  the 
imports  for  the  twelve  months  showing  a  decrease  of  £303,615. 
Following  Mr.  Macfie's  Une  of  argument  of  the  great  importance 
of  exchanges  being  in  favour  of  the  Colonies,  it  is  evident  that  for 
the  twelve  months  New  Zealand  had  a  surplus  of  £3,047,000, 
being  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  as  a  trade  balance  in  her 
favour.  As  New  Zealand  has  been  often  alluded  to  as  a  Colony 
guilty  of  too  sanguine  borrowing,  I  think  that  it  is  important  that 
theBe  facts  should  become  known,  for  they  prove  that  she  is  not 
in  a  moribund  condition,  but  in  a  highly  progressive  state,  and 
that  she  is,  and  always  will  be,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  British  Crown.  With  respect  to  the  action  of  the  large 
investor  in  Australian  stocks,  who,  Mr.  Macfie  was  informed,  on 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  Colonies  sold  out  his  interest  in 
AustraUan  securities,  I  cannot  class  him  as  an  '^  intelligent  stock- 
holder," unless  he,  perhaps,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  with  the  prescience  of  Nathan  Boths- 
child  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  sold  his  stock,  while  inveighing 
against  the  iniquities  of  Colonial  statesmen,  having  at  the  same 
time  instructed  his  agents  to  buy  at  a  depreciated  value  at  every 
opportunity. 

The  Chairman  (The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.) :  I  think 
X  shall  rightly  interpret  the  sense  of  the  meeting  if  at  this  late 
hour  I  do  not  call  on  any  other  speakers.    It  is  my  duty  to  move 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  so  much 
indebted  for  this  extremely  valuable  paper.    Mr.  Macfie  has  re- 
ferred to  the  imposing  and  impressive  figures  relating  to  our  trade 
with  the  Colonies,  and  to  the  enormous  field  for  the  investment 
of  British  capital  that  those  Colonies  afford.    We  all  recognise 
by  experience  the  truth  of  the  maxim  that  trade  follows  the  flag. 
I  remember  reading  a  wise  observation  by  a  writer  in  The  Times 
who,  in  reviewing  those  able  publications  by  Sir  Bawson  Bawson, 
said :  *'  We  are  proud  to  be  partakers  in  a  business  of  dimen- 
sions without  parallel,  and  we  are  resolved  to  keep  whole  and 
undivided  the  family  that  has  created  it,  and  in  whose  hands  it  is 
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desirable  the  buBiness  should  remain/'    This  brings  me  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  important  subject  of  Imperial  Federation.    I 
desire  to  express  my  entire  concurrence  with  the  view  recently 
expressed  by  Lord  Bosebery,  who  advocated  the  frequent  sum- 
moning of  Colonial  Conferences  as  the  most  practical  method  in 
existing  circumstances  of   creating  and    maintaining  Imperial 
Federation.     I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  recognising,  in 
comiection  with  labour  disputes,  the  great  value  of  courts  of  con- 
ciliation, and  as  in  industrial  matters  the  opportunity  of  free  and 
murestrained  debate  undoubtedly  tends  to  prevent  conflict,  so  I  am 
confident  that  the  frequent  summoning  of  a  Colonial  Conference  of 
the  same  successful  character  as  the  last  would  be  one  of  the  best 
means  that  could  be  devised  for  preventing  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Empire.    The  writer  of  the  paper  insisted  especially  on  the 
importance  of  emigration  to  the  Colonies.     I  have  been  until 
lately  an  active  member  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  State- 
aided  Colonisation.    At  this  hour  I  need  not  point  out  the  diffi- 
cnltiee  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the  policy  of  that 
Society.    For  the  present  I  cannot  anticipate  that  much  will  be 
done  in  the  direction  of  State-aided  colonisation,  but,  being 
myadf  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  encouraging 
emigration  to  the  Colonies,  and  beheving  that  the  emigrants  have 
great  prospects  of  success  for  themselves,  and  would  contribute 
materially  to  the  progress  of  the  Colonies  in  which  they  settled, 
I  have  been  tempted  to  make  two  private  ventures  in  that  direc- 
tion^one  in  the  Canadian  North- West  and  the  other  in  Western. 
Australia.    I  am  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  undertaking.    In^ 
the  development  of  the  enterprise  I  hope  we  shall  follow  the- 
advice — the  practical  advice — which  has  been   given   by    the* 
lecturer,  and  when  matters  are  further  advanced,  and  some  results 
achieved,  I  shall  be  glad,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Institute,  to- 
make  public  the  results  of  the  experiment.    I  need  not  say  that 
in  what  is  going  forward  motives  of  private  gain  have  not  entered. 
I  am  simply  trying  to  encourage  a  form  of  enterprise  which  I 
helieve  to  be  exceedingly  beneficial  both  to  the  Mother  Country 
ftod  the  Colonies.    I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Macfie  for  his. 
sble  paper,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  cordially  passed. 

Mr.  Macfis  :  I  will  not  detain  you  by  alluding  at  any  length 
to  the  valuable  and  interesting  comments  which  have  been  made 
^  the  paper.  I  should  be  sorry,  however,  if  Mr.  Braddon  or  any 
other  gentleman  should  go  away  with  a  wrong  impression  as  to 
the  suggestion  I  ventured  to  make  in  reference  to  a  bondholders' 
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meeting.    There  are  analogies  in  the  case  of  foreign  bondholders. 
A  conncil  of  foreign  bondholders  in  London  meets  and  expresses 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  financial,  economic,  and  political  condition 
of  the  States  in  ^hich  they  have  invested  money,  and  my  only 
thought  was  that  a  meeting  of  Australian  bondholders  might  give 
moral  support  to  a  movement  which,  I  beUeve,  is  in  the  highest 
interest  of  the  Colonies  themselves.    I  trust  that  my  remarks  in 
reference  to  an  orgsmised  effort  being  made  for  the  promotion  of 
emigration  may  not  fall  to  the  ground,  and  that  the  subject  will 
be  taken  up  either  in  connection  with  this  Institute  or  on  neutral 
ground.    I  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  the  example  set  by  the 
noble  lord  in  the  chair,  in  the  proposed  establishment  of  agricul- 
tural communities,  will  be   largely  followed  by  gentlemen  of 
capital  and  influence  in  this  country.     I  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to  me,  and  I  hope 
that  nothing  but  good  to  the  Colonies  will  result  from  our  meet- 
ing ;  for  I  can  solemnly  say  that  my  sole  motive  in  the  views  I 
have  submitted  is  the  extension  of  population  with  a  view  to  the 
■development  of  the  resources  of  Australasia.  I  feel  sure  that  what 
has  passed  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  people  of  all  the 
Colonies  in  the  group.    They  are  particularly  sensitive  to  any 
views  expressed  in  regard  to  them  on  this  side  of  the  world,  and, 
when  they  consider  that  the  object  of  our  discussion  is  to  promote 
their  advantage,  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  gratefully  appreciate 
the  frank  expression  of  our  opinions,  even  if  they  should  not 
unanimously  agree  with  them.    I  beg  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  noble  chairman  for  his  kindness  in  presiding  on  the  present 
occasion,  and   I   feel  sure  that   the   motion  will   be  cordially 
adopted 

The  Ghaibman  acknowledged  the  vote,  and   the  proceedings 
ierminated. 
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THIBD  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hdtel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  January  14, 
1880. 
Sir  Fbbdebick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
4iid  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  51  Fellows  had  been 
elected  since  that  Meeting,  viz.,  16  Resident  and  3d  Non-Resi- 
dent. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Thonuu  Bell,  Thomas  Bttaaell,  Strachan  C  Clarke,  Jamea  A.  Craw 
f(^dy  George  H,  Deffell,  Bear-Admiral  Henry  Fairfax,  C.B.;  Edmund 
F.  B,  Fuller,  Henry  Hodding,  Wm,  Grant  MacGregor,  Wm.  Bobert 
McComaa,  Bear-Admiral  Biehard  C.  Mayne,  C.B,,  M,P,;  John  Bobert- 
mh,  WiUiaan  Bobertaon,  Major-General  Sir  Oriel  V,  Tanner,  K,C.B,; 
Sydmey  Thompaon,  Alexwnder  Thomson,  Michael  8,  VanderbyU  Arnold 
Henry  White. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Bobert  N.  Aeutt  (NtUal),  George  8.  Armatrong  (Cape  Colony),  Bobert 
H,  Aikineon  (New  South  Wdlea),  Hon.  Bobert  Batten  (Collector-General, 
Jm^iea),  Bon.  Valentine  G.  Bell,  MJnat.CE.  (Director  of  Public 
Worha,  Jamaica),  Herbert  F.  Blaine  (Cape  Colony),  Hon.  Cavendiah 
Boyie,  C.M.G,  (Colonial  Secretary,  Gibraltar),  Captain  Alfred  CJiarltofi 
(BJ£.8.  '*  Ormuz "),  John  C.  Chaytor  (New  Zealand),  Hon.  John  P 
Clarh,  M.L.C.  (Jamaica),  Charlea  P.  J.  Coghlan  (Cape  Colony),  Charles 
J.  Eaaton  (Tranavaal),  Arthur  W.  Farquharaon  (Jamaica),  Walter  H. 
K*  Farquharaon  (Jamaica),  Joaeph  Ford  (Jamaica),  J.  H.  Gay -Bobert  a 
(Saial),  Lionel  A.  laaaea  (Jamaica),  Colonel  W.  Clive  Juatice,  C.I£,G. 
(Jamaica),  Michael  B.  Knott  {Cape  Colony),  Jacob  Lichtheim  (Jamaica), 
H,  N.  Macfee  (Canada),  Matthew  M<icfie  (Victoria),  John  Mathieaon 
(Chief  Commiaeioner  ofBailwaya,  Queenaland),  John  Morris  (Vietoria), 
Thomaa  B.  Oughton  (Jamaica),  John  T.  Palache  (Jamaica),  Thomaa 
Peierkin,  M.L.A.  (Barbadoa),  George  Pinrie  (Cape  Colony),  Leslie  H. 
Baynolda  (New  Zealand),  Nicholas  Sanvwell  (Queenaland),  Dr.  E.  Sin- 
cMr-Stevenaon  (Cape  Colony),  George  M.  Sutton,  M.L.C.  (Natal),  A.  E. 
Wright  (Ceylon). 

A  list  of  Donors  to  the  Library  was  also  announced. 

The  Chaibman  :  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  InstitutCi  we  are  accustomed  at  our  first  meetiBg  in 
Jaauary  to  nominate  two  auditors--one  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
ttd  the  other  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows ;  and  I  beg  to  propose  that 
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Mr.  Gisborne  Molineux  be  auditor  on  behalf  of  the  Council  anci 
Mr.  W.  G.  D.  Astle  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows.  Mr.  Astle  was  & 
partner  of  the  late  Mr.  Westgarth,  who  acted  in  the  same  capacity 
for  many  years  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Molineux.  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  approve  of  these  nominations. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Molineux  and   Mr.  Astle  was  duly 
approved. 

The  Chairman  :  The  formal  business  having  been  gone  through, 
I  have  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  William  Keswick,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Matheson  &  Co.,  well  known  as  connected  with 
the  China  trade  for — I  was  going  to  say,  many  generations — and 
who  himself  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  Hong 
Kong,  in  which  Colony  he  resided  for  many  years.  I  am  quite 
sure  the  paper  he  is  about  to  give  us — treating  of  one  of  th& 
smaller  but  not  least  important  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire — 
will  be  received  with  the  greatest  possible  interest.  I  now  call 
upon  Mr.  Keswick  to  read  his  paper  on 

HONG  KONG  AND  ITS  TKADE  CONNECTIONS. 

The  Colony  to  which  I  desire  to  direct  your  attention  thi^ 
evening  is  not  one  of  those  colossal  possessions,  concerning  which 
you  are  accustomed  to  have  papers  presented  to  you,  but  is  one 
of  the  smallest  islands  in  area,  as  it  is  the  most  eastern  posses- 
sion over  which  the  Imperial  flag  flies.  The  importance  of  Hong 
Kong  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  extent  in  acres,  by  the  miles  of 
its  circumference,  by  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  which  is  disintegrated 
granite ;  by  its  agricultural  productions,  of  which  there  are  none^ 
but  by  the  commanding  position  the  island  occupies  in  the  China 
Sea,  on  the  coast  of  the  Kwangtung  province,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  river.  It  is  distant  about  forty  miles  from  the 
Portuguese  Colony  of  Macao,  and  ninety  miles  from  Canton,  the 
southern  capital  of  China,  and  as  it  lies  between  22  degrees 
north  latitude  and  114  degrees  east  longitude,  it  is  just  within 
the  tropics.  The  length  of  the  island  is  about  eleven  miles,  and 
the  breadth  varies  from  two  to  five  miles,  whilst  its  circumference 
is  about  twenty-seven  miles.  It  consists  of  a  broken  ridge  of 
lofty  hills,  the  highest  being  Victoria  Peak,  1,890  feet,  with  but 
few  valleys  of  any  extent,  and  very  little  grotmd  is  available  for 
cultivation.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 
m  the  world,  the  area  of  it  being  about  ten  square  miles.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  lies  between  the 
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island  and  the  mainland,  and  is  so  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
hills  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  land-locked,  yet  there 
are  two  admirable  entrances,  or  exits,  directly  connected  with 
the  sea,  the  one  by  the  western,  or  Sulphur  Channel,  the  other 
by  the  eastern,  or  Lyeemoon  Pass.  Several  small  islets  are 
included  within  the  dominion  of  Hong  Kong,  and  jutting  into  its 
harbour  is  the  dependency  of  British  Eowloon,  a  small  peninsula 
of  four  square  miles  in  area,  but  a  most  important  addition  of 
territory,  secured  to  the  Colony  by  the  late  Sir  Harry  Parkes 
during  the  war  which  commenced  in  1856,  and  which  was  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  signed  at  Peking  on  October  24, 
1360,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  war. 

Hong  Kong  itself  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Chinese 
Goyemment  in  1841,  so  that  it  has  been  in  British  possession 
less  than  forty-nine  years.  Its  harbour  was  availed  of  as  an 
anchorage  for  our  ships  immediately  prior  to  the  declaration  of 
hostilities  in  1840-41,  and  its  advantage  in  this  respect  was  so 
fally  recognised  by  the  naval  authorities  that  one  of  the  first 
conditions  of  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  dated 
January,  1841,  was  the  cession  of  Hong  Kong  to  Great  Britain  in 
perpetuity,  a  cession,  and  the  only  condition  of  the  preliminary 
treaty,  which  was  carried  into  immediate  effect.  Captain  Elliot's 
proclamation  as  to  its  cession  being  dated  January  29  of  that 
year.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  landed  in  Hong  Kong  on  March  2,  1841, 
and  on  June  7  of  the  same  year  it  was  declared  a  free  port ;  but 
the  actual  treaty,  by  which  the  Colony  was  formally  and  finally 
ceded  to  Great  Britain,  was  only  signed  at  Nanking  August  29, 
1842,  and  it  was  not  until  1843  that  the  island  was  formally 
constituted  a  Crown  Colony,  by  Boyal  Charter,  dated  April  6. 

It  will  now  be  of  interest  to  note  the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  acquisition  of  Hong  Kong,  what  the  island  was  at  that 
time,  and  to  briefly  trace  its  progress  to  the  present  day,  com- 
hlned  with  the  marvellous  growth  of  its  trade  connections. 

The  generally  accepted  theory,  by  those  not  fully  acquainted  with 
4he  details,  is  that  the  trade  in  opium  between  India  and  Canton 
vasthe  cause  of  the  war  of  1840-41, which  led  to  the  acquisition  by 
Great  Britain  of  this  important  Colony.  Opium  was,  however, 
merely  a  pretext  and  a  convenient  excuse  put  forward  by  the 
Chmese. 

The  trade  between  the  East  India  Company  and  China  had 
continued  quietly  extending  and  increasing  slowly.  It  had  been 
canied  on  noinkially  under  the  laws  of  China,  but,  really,  by 
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care  on  both  sides  that  the  employes  should  be  men  of  probity 
and  aware  of  the  necessity  (for  the  continuance  of  the  trade)  of 
rectitude  of  behaviour.  The  system  of  responsibility  was  upheld 
by  the  Chinese  towards  their  own  merchants  while  the  Company- 
was  in  constant  dread  of  stoppage  of  the  trade,  a  threat  which 
the  Chinese  used  as  a  powerful  engine  of  control  over  the  more 
fiery  spirits  in  the  Factories,  in  the  belief  that  the  English  could 
not  live  without  the  products  of  China.  This  condition  of  things 
was  kept  up  by  the  trade  being  confided  to  the  care  and  respon- 
sibility of  individuals  known  as  Hong  merchants,  to  whose  care 
not  only  the  honour  of  the  foreign  houses  was  confided,  but  the 
persons  and  actions  of  every  individual  in  these  houses  or  visitors 
thereto. 

This  modus  vivendd  does  not  seem  to  have  pressed  upon  either 
party  with  any  galling  effect,  and  on  the  whole  for  nearly  two 
centuries  the  stream  of  trade  flowed  with  smoothness  and  regu- 
larity. No  doubt  there  were  occasionally  small  difficulties  where 
there  were  so  many  young  men  confined  within  a  small  garden 
about  an  acre  in  extent,  and  which  unfortunately  was  cut  up  by 
a  narrow  lane  leading  from  the  suburbs  to  the  river  side.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  confinement  in  Canton 
within  such  narrow  limits  lasted  only  during  the  colder  months 
of  the  year,  as  during  the  summer  months  all  foreigners  removed 
from  Canton  to  Macao,  where  their  health  was  likely  to  be 
restored  by  the  breezes  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  This  was 
due  to  the  long  passages  of  sailing  vessels  owing  to  trade  vrinds 
and  to  the  custom  of  the  growers  bringing  down  the  teas  at  later 
periods,  and  still  more  to  the  Company's  ships  preferring  to  sail 
with  the  north-east  monsoon  rather  than  face  the  south-west, 
with  the  chance  of  falling  in  with  typhoons  in  the  China  Sea;  so 
that  it  was  only  during  six  moiiths  that  there  was  any  chance  of 
collision,  and  during  this  time  everyone  was  busy.  Meantime,  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company  came  to  an  end,  and  was  not 
renewed.  This  was  a  change  of  importance.  The  previous 
superintendents  of  trade  had  all  been  men  brought  up  in  the 
service  of  this  merchant  dominion.  Their  instructions  were  all 
peaceful,  their  aims  were  to  carry  on  the  system  in  as  smooth 
and  quiet  a  way  as  possible  so  as  to  please  the  Company,  keep 
the  Chinese  in  humour,  and  increase  the  profits. 

With  the  change  to  representatives  of  the  Empire,  a  bolder 
and  a  more  reckless  spirit  was  at  once  infused  into  the  relative 
^x)sitions.    The  Hong  merchants  must  have  felt  that  with  a 
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maa  lika  Lord  Napier  and  his  soite,  not  to  speak  of  a  Oonsul, 
estaUished  at  Canton,  they  were  on  quite  a  different  footing  from 
what  they  had  been  with  superintendents  hitherto.  Their  power 
was  diminished,  and,  doubtless,  they  saw  that  their  wealth  would 
follow.  A  restless  spirit  crept  in — an  object  must  be  found  to 
aocuse  and  beat  down,  and  this  was  found  in  the  opium  trade. 
A  writer  says :  "  The  trade  of  England  as  well  as  of  all  other 
QAiions  with  China,  has  ever  been  subject  to  such  restrictions, 
and  been  liable  to  so  many  interruptions  from  the  caprice  of  the 
Ghuiese,  and  from  the  insolence  ¥nth  which  their  caprice  has  been 
acted  upon,  that  it  has  of  necessity  from  time  to  time  very  much 
partaken  of  the  nature  of  smuggling,  even  as  regards  articles  to 
which  no  moral  exception  could  by  possibility  be  taken. 

"During  the  memorable  opium  dispute,  this  fact  seems  to  have 
been  much  neglected  by  many  of  the  leading  political  writers 
of  England.  They  have  looked  at  the  question  rather  as  a 
moral  than  a  political  one,  and  have  blamed  our  political  resist- 
inee  of  national  insult,  because  that  resistance  happened  to  be 
made  upon  a  point  in  which  a  moral  question  was  artfully  mixed 
op  with  it  by  the  Chinese.  But,  though  our  collision  with  the 
Chinese  chanced  to  arise  upon  the  question  of  the  importation  of 
opium,  the  moral  consideration  as  to  the  use  of  the  drug  is  quite 
beside  the  question.  Had  the  article  of  trade  been  Yorkshire 
cloths  or  Birmingham  hardware,  the  same  collision  must  sooner 
or  later  have  taken  place." 

In  truth,  it  may  be  said  that  with  a  nation  like  the  Chinese, 
who  acted  upon  the  principle  and  the  wish  that  the  country 
should  have  no  trading  relations  with  any  other  country,  all  trade 
asBomed  more  or  less  the  appearance  of  smuggling.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  conceded  that  no  article  could  have  been  imported 
into  the  country,  whether  it  were  a  ball  of  opium  or  a  stone  of 
jade,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Custom  House,  and  without 
the  Imperial  Bevenue  deriving  some  advantage  from  the  impost. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  Government,  either 
real  or  sham,  to  arrest  the  outward  current  of  silver  in  return 
for  opium,  the  trade  increased  and  the  prohibition  was  little 
^tended  to.  And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  profits 
to  the  Bengal  Treasury  as  well  as  to  the  Chinese  Government 
^oonsidered. 

With  Lin,  the  Grovemor-Qeneral,  urged  on  by  his  countrymen 
to  keep  the  foreigners  submissive  and  in  subjection,  and  irritated 
by  the  position  taken  by  foreign  constds,  we  are  not  surprised  at 
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the  strong  measure  ha  took  of  seizing  the  opium  and  shutting  up 
the  Superintendent  of  Trade  and  all  the  foreign  merchants,  to 
show  the  foreigners  his  determination  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
the  Empire. 

This  bold  measure  failed  in  producing  the  hoped-for  effect,  and 
ended  in  war,  and  another  step  being  taken  by  England  towards 
bringing  China  within  the  comity  of  nations.  The  Chinese  had 
to  pay  six  millions  of  dollars  for  the  opium  destroyed,  and 
were  obliged  to  cede  Hong  Kong,  and  to  open  the  ports  of 
Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  to  commerce, 
and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  that  extensive  trade  with 
the  Empire  which  has  brought  our  Colony  into  the  very 
first  rank  as  a  commercial  centre.  It  is  asserted  by  some 
writers  that  no  one  dreamed  of  or  foresaw  the  importance, 
either  commercial  or  political,  that  was  before  the  new 
Colony ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  all  the  principal  firms  promptly  made 
the  island  the  headquarters  of  their  business,  for  with  the  advent 
of  British  rule,  the  establishment  of  trade  was  immediate  and 
its  development  rapid.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Island  at  the  time  we  took  it  was  little  better  than  a  barren 
rock,  the  fishermen  and  pirates  who  frequented  its  waters,  and 
possessed  a  few  huts  in  its  valleys,  constituting  its  sole  in- 
habitants. There  was  thus  no  disturbance  of  population,  and 
no  interference  with  vested  or  proprietary  rights  when  the  Island 
became  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  absolute  freedom  of  trade 
was  guaranteed  by  Victoria  being  declared  a  free  port.  Within 
three  months  of  its  occupation,  that  is,  by  May,  1841,  16,000 
Chinese  had  already  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  Colony. 
The  first  sale  of  land  took  place  in  June,  1841,  and  in  the  same 
year  an  acting  Governor  was  appointed.  By  1843  the  Colony 
was  making  rapid  strides,  and  living  down  a  certain  evil  reputa- 
tion it  had  acquired  owing  to  its  being  made  the  rendezvous  of 
gangs  of  lawiess  Chinese.  In  1845  Keying,  the  then  High 
Commissioner  of  Canton,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Colony  of  four  or 
five  days'  duration,  and  Hong  Kong  became  recognised  as 
possessing  all  the  advantages  of  position  calculated  to  procure 
its  prosperity.  Attracted  by  good  employment,  and  by  the  require- 
ments of  a  new  and  growing  city,  as  well  as  of  the  men-of-war 
of  several  nations,  and  the  considerable  shipping  which  fre- 
quented the  harbour,  an  influx  of  population  from  the  neighbour- 
ing mainland  increased  the  importance  of  the  Colony ;  and  not- 
withstanding serious  fires  and  frequent  great  loss  of  property, 
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the  native  portion  of  the  town  grew  rapidly.  Amongst  its  inhabi- 
tants, however,  were  many  of  evil  character,  and  piracies  were 
doubtless  planned  and  executed  by  the  daring  outcasts  who 
found  shelter  in  the  Island,  and  frequent  raids  of  a  very  deter- 
mined character  were  made  upon  outlying  portions  of  the  town. 

Foreign  relations  meanwhile,  however,  were  not  progressing 
satisfactorily  in  Canton,  and  events  were  foreshadowing  inter- 
national troubles,  which  in  their  development  were  to  change  the 
whole  character  of  our  official  intercourse  with  China,  and  to 
remove  the  barriers  by  which  the  seclusion  of  the  Empire  had  so 
long  been  successfully  maintained. 

After  the  war,  the  phrase,  ''entering  the  city  of  Canton," 
grew  into  common  use.  It  was  somewhat  unfortunate  that 
this  expression  was  used,  for  it  was  very  soon  seen  that  the 
position  of  Superintendent  of  Trade  in  China,  with  letters  to  the 
high  ofScers  of  the  Province,  while  deprived  of  the  right  and 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  the  officers  to  whom 
he  was  accredited,  was  a  somewhat  humiliating  position,  and 
altogether  a  ludicrous  post  to  hold. 

One  of  those  collisions  which  were  repeatedly  occurring  under 
this  system,  brought  into  prominence  the  danger,  as  well  as  the 
folly,  of  the  state  of  things.  In  December,  1847,  occurred  what 
is  known  as  the  Wong-Chu-Ki  affair.  Six  young  men,  belonging 
to  various  houses  in  the  Factories,  having  landed  at  a  village 
about  four  miles  up  the  river,  were  captured,  and  it  was 
known  that  they  were  in  danger  on  Sunday  evening.  A  repre- 
sentation was  sent  and  supposed  to  be  received  by  the  authorities 
within  the  city.  In  reply,  the  Consul  was  informed  that  steps 
would  be  taken,  and  that  an  officer  had  been  despatched  to  the  spot 
to  inquire.  On  the  evening  of  Monday  it  was  found  that  the  officer 
sent  had  proceeded  only  about  a  mile  beyond  the  Factories,  and 
was  afraid  to  go  any  f mother.  No  interview  with  the  authorities 
inside  the  city  could  be  had,  and  they  sat  and  laughed  at  all  the 
strong  representations  of  the  Consul.  The  young  men  of  the 
Factories  wished  to  go  up  in  a  body  and  storm  the  village,  which 
the  Consul  would  not  allow,  and  the  result  was  that  the  bodies  of 
the  six  young  men  were  floated  down  contemptuously  in  leper 
boats  to  the  Factories  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day.  A  naval 
demonstration  was  made  at  the  Bogue  ;  a  company  of  the  95th 
fiegiment  was  sent  up  to  witness  the  execution  of  four  men  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  collision  and  did  not  belong  to  the 
village.     The  political  result  was  that  Mr.  Davis,  then  Super- 
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intendent  of  Trade,  demanded  that  he,  or  his  successor,  should  be 
received  inside  the  city  at  the  end  of  two  years'  time.  Sii,  who 
was  then  Governor-General,  roused  the  feelings  of  the  mob ;  and 
Mr.  Bonham,  at  the  appointed  time,  went  up  to  the  Bogue,  forty 
miles  from  the  city,  and  there  met  Sii,  and  told  him  that  H.M, 
Government  would  not  insist  on  having  the  meeting  inside  the 
city.  And  Sii  laughed,  and  returned  and  erected  four  handsome 
granite  arches  to  inform  the  world  that  he  had  saved  the  city 
"  without  shooting  an  arrow  or  firing  a  shot/* 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  had  the  Consul  had  an  opportunity 
of  urging  on  the  native  authorities  by  direct  personal  intercourse 
with  them,  some  of  those  six  young  men's  Uves  might  have  been 
saved,  as  at  least  one  was  known  to  have  been  bargaining  for  his 
life  till  the  Tuesday,  by  the  accounts  subsequently  obtained  from 
the  villagers,  and  it  became  a  constant  discussion,  what  would  be 
done  should  a  similar  case  occur  again*  After  that  time  small 
colhsions,  as  well  as  matters  of  trade,  were  repeatedly  occurring, 
showing  the  absolute  necessity  for  personal  intercourse  with  the 
authorities. 

On  October  8,  1866,  the  notorious  lorcha  Arrow  arrived  in  the 
Canton  Biver,  and  dropped  anchor  below  the  small  island  called 
the  *\Dutch  Folly."  She  was  under  the  conunand  of  an  English- 
man, and  the  ten  Chinese  sailors  in  her  were  in  his  employ.  She 
was  sailing  under  papers  granted  her  from  Hong  Kong,  and  it 
appeared  on  subsequent  investigation  that  the  date  for  which 
this  licence  was  granted  had  expired.  The  vessel  was  imme- 
diately boarded  by  the  Custom  House  officers,  who  reported 
to  the  authorities,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  men 
were  seized  as  pirates,  against  the  remonstrance  of  the  English 
captain,  and  carried  into  the  city.  By  the  extra-territorial 
clauses  of  the  Treaty,  all  Chinese  in  the  employ  of  foreigners 
had  the  right,  in  case  of  criminal  charge,  of  demanding  to  be 
taken  before  the  Consul  in  whose  jurisdiction  their  master  was 
registered,  and  a  foreigner  had  the  right  of  making  a  similar 
demand,  that  any  criminal  charge  against  any  of  his  native 
employes  must  be  brought  before  the  Consul.  Whether  the  clause 
was  right  or  wrong  is  of  no  consequence ;  there  it  stood  in  the 
treaty,  and  under  it  the  captain  at  once  (fearing  for  the  lives  of 
his  men)  applied  to  Mr.  Parkes,  then  H.M.  Consul  at  Canton. 
Any  discussion  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  vessel  could  be  de- 
ferred for  subsequent  investigation.  But  Mr.  Parkes  saw  at  once 
that  the  lives  of  these  ten  men,  claiming  to  be  under  the  shelter 
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of  ibe  BriliBh  flag,  were  at  stake,  and  with  the  chance  that  before 
any  Mter  of  his  coold  be  written  and  coniPdyed  to  the  proper 
MithoKitieB,  they  would  all  have  lost  their  heads.  It  was  under 
the  system  so  easy  to  put  off  time,  to  raise  delays,  and  to  execute 
the  men,  and  pretend  ignorance,  and  laugh  at  the  applications 
made  days  after  they  had  all  been  beheaded.  And  duch,  indeed, 
there  is  little  doubt,  was  the  actual  case.  This  is  assumed 
because  after  about  a  fortnight  had  elapsed,  and  Yeh,  the  Governor, 
began  to  see  that  things  were  looking  more  serious  than  usual, 
he  sent  out  to  the  Factories  ten  men  as  the  identical  men  who  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  Arrow,  The  Consul  would  not  see  these 
men,  bat  one  who  did  see  them  and  spoke  to  them  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  men  were  dountry  folk  who  had  never  seen 
or  communicated  with  foreigners  before. 

The  Governor,  Yeh,  was  in  the  position  of  a  man  to  whom  had 
been  entrusted  by  a  long  series  of  predecessors  the  inviolability 
of  the  city,  and  whose  sole  object  was,  so  far  as  foreigners  were 
concerned,  to  take  care  they  did  not  enter  the  city,  or,  in  his  con- 
smnmate  vanity,  that  he  should  in  no  case  so  far  demean  himself 
as  to  have  any  intercourse  with  them.  Did  not  the  four  arches 
erected  by  8&  declare  to  all  the  world  how  easily  and  success- 
fully he  had  resisted  all  their  efforts  ?  And  the  first  Grovemor 
who  should  yield  on  this  point  was  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

But  in  this  instance  Mr.  Parkes  at  once  saw  that  the  saving 
these  men's  lives,  and  not  these  alone  but  many  hereafter,  hung 
upon  the  settlement  of  this  question  now  and  for  ever.  He  at 
once  wrote  to  Sir  John  Bowring,  who  had  held  (and  so  far  there 
wag  a  difference  between  himself  and  Sir  George  Bonham)  the 
position  of  Consul  in  Canton,  and  had  experienced  acutely  the 
false  position  in  which  he  was  placed  towards  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities in  the  city.  There  happened  to  be  at  the  time  lying  in  or 
near  the  harbour  of  Hong  Eong  a  large  contingent  of  the  fleet  of 
the  station  under  Sir  Michael  Seymour ;  and  Sir  John  Bowring, 
after  consultation,  called  upon  Sir  Michael  to  make  sundry 
demands  upon  Yeh.  These  d^nands  being  refused  with  contempt, 
there  followed  a  period  of  hostility,  then  an  interval  of  waiting 
for  troops,  the  arrival  of  Lord  Elgin,  finally  war  around  Peking, 
and  the  entcfring  the  cities  of  Canton  and  Peking,  and  all  leading 
op  to  and  followed  by  personal  intercourse,  not  only  with  the 
Govexncri*  of  Kwangtung,  but  with  the  highest  officials  of  the 
Bmpbre. 

Ihis  war  of  1857-60  gave  the  greatest  impetus  to  the  growth 
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of  Hong  Kong,  by  transferring  to  the  Colony  in  a  great  measure 
the  trade  of  Canton,  and  practically  making  it  the  port  of 
Kwantung,  and  the  seat  of  newly-awakened  native  enterprise. 
Yet  one  is  apt  at  the  present  day  to  overlook  what  were  alixiost 
the  immediate  results  obtained  by  that  war,  so  much  has  since 
occurred  to  divert  attention  from  them,  and  to  make  one  forget 
that  it  is  due  to  the  clear  views  and  penetrating  foresight  of  the 
late  Sir  Harry  S.  Parkes  (then  Mr.  Consul  Parkes),  in  seeing 
behind  the  Arrow  affair  the  designs  of  the  Chinese,  and  in 
perceiving  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  case  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  our  country  were  involved,  that  the  world  obtained  not 
only  the  right  of  access  to  officials,  but  that  equality  of  official 
intercourse  which  is  now  enjoyed. 

The  initiatory  events  themselves,  and  the  incidents  of  the  war, 
which  ushered  in  such  vast  and  far-reaching  political  and  com- 
mercial changes,  need  not  be  related;  but  I  must  note  that 
through  that  war  we  secured  the  opening  of  the  Yangtsze  to 
navigation,  with  four  ports  upon  it  to  trade,  as  well  as  the  coast 
ports  of  Chefoo,  Tientsin,  and  Newchwang,  in  North  China  ;  the 
Island  of  Formosa  and  ports  in  the  South,  all  of  which  have 
become  closely  associated  with  Hong  Kong  in  a  growing  trade, 
which  will  still  greatly  expand  as  restrictions  to  commerce  are 
further  removed  by  the  Chinese,  and  as  the  navigation  of  the 
rivers  of  the  Empire  by  steamers  is  permitted,  and  railways  and 
improved  means  of  locomotion  and  transport  generally  are  intro- 
duced into  the  countrv. 

The  association  of  the  French  with  us  in  the  war  has  also 
indirectly  benefited  Hong  Kong,  for  to  that  association  is  mainly 
due  the  acquisition  of  Cochin  China  by  the  French,  and  the  develop, 
ment  of  that  fertile  country  under  their  rule.  It  is  with  Hong 
Kong  that  the  French  Colony  has  its  principal  trade,  although  Sin- 
gapore shares  also  considerably  in  it ;  and  now  that  Annam  and 
Tonquin  are  also  brought  under  the  protection  of  France,  with 
every  prospect  of  prosperity  following  the  pacification  of  the 
country,  and  the  more  enlightened  sway  of  a  European  power, 
purity  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  honesty  and  impar- 
tiaUty  in  the  taxation  of  the  people,  we  may  look  for  vast  deve- 
lopment taking  place  in  these  naturally  rich  provinces,  with  which 
Hong  Kong  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  intimately  connected. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  narrow-minded 
policy  of  the  French  of  endeavouring  to  force  upon  the  country  an 
almost  exclusively  French  trade  by  means  of  differential  duties, 
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and  the  most  stringent  protection  against  the  natural  tendency 
of  trade,  will  inevitably  greatly  retard  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  prevent  the  investment  of  capital  in  it,. 
and  do  more  to  keep  the  people  estranged  from  their  new  rulers, 
than  even  the  presence  of  much  that  reminds  them  of  their  old 
sovereigns. 

Still,  these  French  protected  States  are  of  extreme  importance 
to  France,  although  Frenchmen  are  strangely  ignorant  of  their 
value,  and  of  their  undoubted  potential  greatness,  especially 
as  through  them  it  is  most  probable  the  highway  will  be  found 
which  trade  wiU  follow  with  the  Chinese  provinces  to  the  north 
and  west,  and,  in  particular,  with  the  great  and  wealthy  province 
of  Tunnan.  There  is  one  important  point  which  shoidd  always 
be  borne  in  mind  in  speaking  of  the  development  of  trade  in 
these  regions,  and  it  is  this,  that  there  may  be  a  vast  increase  in 
the  volume  of  business,  and  much  wealth  acquired  in  conducting 
it,  without  foreign  nations  gaining  materially  by  it  otherwise  than 
by  supplying  steamers,  or,  it  may  be,  plant  for  railways,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  inevitably  be  provided  to  meet  traffic 
requirements,  and  by  placing  the  conveniences  of  foreign  insurance 
and  finance  at  the  disposal  of  the  native  traders.  These  services, 
however,  are  not  what  I  believe  is  usually  understood  by  those 
who  look  for  a  much  increased  direct  trade  on  the  part  of  China 
with  this  country,  India,  and  our  Colonies.  Improved  facilities 
for  trade  would  lead  chiefly  to  a  vastly  larger  consumption  by 
China  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  and,  perhaps,  even  to 
an  immediate  and  fairly  rapid  growth  in  such  articles,  but  the 
true  development  would  be  in  the  production  of  articles  of  native 
consumption,  and  in  improved  communication  and  transport 
between  the  various  distributing  centres,  either  on  the  extensive 
seaboard  or  inland. 

It  is  the  varied  requirements  of  the  great  populations  of  so 
vast  a  territory  and  seaboard  as  lie  between  Singapore  and 
Tientsin,  more  than  in  those  of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  that  will 
stimulate  production  and  promote  industries  of  every  kind,, 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mining,  and  will  lead  to  the 
material  prosperity  which  will  promote  the  elevation  of  the 
masses,  morally  and  socially,  from  their  present,  for  the  most 
part,  wretched  condition. 

The  native  trade  connections  of  the  Colony  extend  still  further 
south,  however,  and  with  Siam  there  is  an  extensive  business  in 
lice,  fish,  and  many  other  articles  of  Chinese  consumption,  the 
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carriage  of  which  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
steamers,  and  the  facilities  which  these  trading  steamers  afford 
give  rise  again  to  a  very  considerable  native  passenger  traffic. 
With  Singapore,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  under  our  protection, 
there  is  a  very  large  business  carried  on,  and  in  few  parts  of  the 
world  has  there  been  anything  like  the  successful  development  of 
industries  that  has  been  witnessed  in  these  States,  where,  although 
their  situation  is  so  near  the  Equator,  there  has  been  a  marvellous 
increase  in  productions  through  the  enterprise,  chiefly,  of  the 
Chinese,  who  proceed  thither  as  labourers,  and,  by  their  industry, 
acquire  wealth. 

The  number  of  Chinese  who  take  their  departure  from  Hong 
Eong,  in  addition  to  those  who  proceed  direct  from  the  coast  to 
the  Straits,  and  to  the  Dutch  possessions  of  Java  and  Sumatra, 
is  very  great.  They  collect  in  Hong  Eong  in  vast  numbers,  and 
take  steamer  thence  to  the  Straits,  and  the  carriage  of  the 
swarms  of  Chinese  who  travel  to  and  fro  has  become  quite  an 
important  feature  in  steamer  employment.  The  Straits  Settle- 
ments have  thus  become  the  home  of  many  thousands,  and  there 
is  a  future  evidently  before  the  race  in  the  Malayan  territories, 
and  a  development  which  will  still  further  increase  the  trade 
with  Hong  Eong,  and  which  their  presence  there  makes  so 
important. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Colony's  connection  with  the 
Philippine  Islands,  for  although  intercourse  is  carried  on  under 
many  restrictions  and  subject  to  the  peculiar  methods  which 
characterise  the  Spanish  order  of  government,  the  Islands  con- 
tinue to  attract  large  numbers  of  Chinese  labourers  and  traders, 
and  to  develop  interests  distinctly  valuable  to  Hong  Eong. 

It  is  from  Hong  Eong  that  the  greater  part  of  all  Chinese 
emigrants,  to  whatever  countries  they  go,  take  their  departure, 
and  the  arrival  in  the  Colony  of  these,  for  most  part  young  and 
industrious  hard-working  men,  takes  place  from  the  more 
immediate  treaty  ports,  and  from  Macao  and  the  many  small 
places  in  the  vicinity  having  boat  or  junk  connection  with  the 
Colony. 

I  doubt  if  any  greater  service  has  been  rendered  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  Chinese  people  than  the  enactment  in  Hong  Eong 
of  regulations,  under  Special  Emigration  Ordinances,  for  the 
protection  of  Chinese  passengers  and  emigrants.  There  was  a 
time  when  serious  abuses  existed,  and  ttie  fair  name  of  the 
Colony  was  sullied,  but,  fortunately,  legislation  promptly  repaired 
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what  was  amiss ;  and  now,  if  we  err  at  all  in  our  regulations,  it 
18  more  in  the  direction  of  over-protecting  the  emigrant .  than 
in  caring  too  little  for  his  safety,  treatment,  and  welfare.  There 
are  Chinese  who  disregard  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  who 
are  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  their  victims,  and  whose  sole 
aim  is  to  make  money  by  securing,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
coolies  for  export ;  and,  in  the  past,  piracies  and  murders  have 
been  committed  with  this  object,  and  atrocities  would  again  be 
repeated  were  slackness  to  be  permitted,  and  therefore  the 
exceedingly  strict  precautions  tsJcen  are  to  be  approved  of. 

The  Government  of  China  appreciate  the  care  observed  by  the 
Colony,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  advantages  to  the 
people  of  the  facilities  and  regulations  which  they  enjoy  of 
bettering  their  condition  by  taking  their  labour  to  fields  where  it 
18  well  remunerated.  Many  coolies  return  with  what  they 
eoosider  fortunes,  and  not  a  few  of  the  comfortable  and  pic- 
turesqoe  cottages  near  Swatow,  and,  indeed,  on  the  coast 
gaoerally,  are  the  outcome  of  successful  labour  abroad.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  rightly  comes  ¥nthin  the  scope  of  a  paper  like 
this  to  remark  on  the  Chinese  labour  question  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  in  our  Australian  Colonies,  but  as  the 
action  taken  in  both  against  Chinese  immigration,  though  it 
mainly  affects  the  poor  but  industrious  Chinaman,  has  had  also 
its  effiBct  on  Hong  Eong,  I  may  be  permitted  to  very  briefly 
allode  to  it  in  touching  upon  events  of  Colonial  interest.  At 
one  time  great  numbers  of  Chinese  left  Hong  Eong  for  America, 
and  whfle  their  labour  was  essential  to  the  construction  of  trans- 
continental railways  they  were  welcomed ;  but  when  these  were 
completed,  it  was  discovered  the  Mongolian  was  an  efficient  and 
a  cheap  labourer,  and  therefore  not  a  desirable  competitor  of  the 
white  working  man ;  and  with  a  total  disregard  of  all  considera- 
tion for  the  people  who  had  rendered  such  great  service,  they 
became  as  outcasts  in  the  land,  were  treated  in  many  cases  with 
great  cmelty,  and  are  now  forbidden  to  enter  the  country. 

The  same  treatment,  more  or  less,  is  what  under  our  own  flag 
in  Anstralia  they  have  to  submit  to,  and,  with  what  appears  to 
me  the  most  extraordinary  shortsightedness,  our  colonists  refuse 
to  admit  into  the  country  the  labour  which  would  make  its 
wealth  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  convert  its  waste  places 
into  lands  of  great  prodactiveness. 

As  I  listened  in  this  room  a  month  ago  to  the  statement  that 
Aostcalia  wanted  men— sound,  industrious,  and  steady  men — to 
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carriage  of  which  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
steamers,  and  the  facilities  which  these  trading  steamers  afibrd 
give  rise  again  to  a  very  considerable  native  passiengpr  tiraffic. 
With  Singapore,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  under  our  protection » 
there  is  a  very  large  business  carried  on,  and  in  few  parts  of  the 
world  has  there  been  anything  like  the  successful  development  of 
industries  that  has  been  witnessed  in  these  States,  where,  although 
their  situation  is  so  near  the  Equator,  there  has  been  a  marvellous 
increase  in  productions  through  the  enterprise,  chiefly,  of  the 
Chinese,  who  proceed  thither  as  labourers,  and,  by  their  industry, 
acquire  wealth. 

The  number  of  Chinese  who  take  their  departure  from  Hong 
Eong,  in  addition  to  those  who  proceed  direct  from  the  coast  to 
(he  Straits,  and  to  the  Dutch  possessions  of  Java  and  Sumatra, 
is  very  great.  They  collect  in  Hong  Eong  in  vast  numbers,  and 
take  steamer  thence  to  the  Straits,  and  the  carriage  of  the 
swarms  of  Chinese  who  travel  to  and  fro  has  become  quite  an 
unportant  feature  in  steamer  employment.  The  Straits  Settle- 
ments have  thus  become  the  home  of  many  thousands,  and  there 
is  a  future  evidently  before  the  race  in  the  Malayan  territories, 
and  a  development  which  will  still  further  increase  the  trade 
with  Hong  Eong,  and  which  their  presence  there  makes  so 
important. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Colony's  connection  with  the 
Philippine  Islands,  for  although  intercourse  is  carried  on  under 
many  restrictions  and  subject  to  the  peculiar  methods  which 
characterise  the  Spanish  order  of  government,  the  Islands  con- 
tinue to  attract  laige  numbers  of  Chinese  labourers  and  traders, 
and  to  develop  interests  distinctly  valuable  to  Hong  Eong. 

It  is  from  Hong  Eong  that  the  greater  part  of  all  Chinese 
emigrants,  to  whatever  countries  they  go,  take  their  departure, 
and  the  arrival  in  the  Colony  of  these,  for  most  part  young  and 
industrious  hard-working  men,  takes  place  from  the  more 
immediate  treaty  ports,  and  from  Macao  and  the  many  small 
places  in  the  vicinity  having  boat  or  junk  connection  with  the 
Colony. 

I  doubt  if  any  greater  service  has  been  rendered  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  Cldnese  people  than  the  enactment  in  Hong  Eong 
of  regulations,  under  Special  Emigration  Ordinances,  for  the 
protection  of  Chinese  passengers  and  emigrants.  There  was  a 
time  when  serious  abuses  existed,  and  the  fair  name  of  the 
Colony  was  sullied,  but,  fortunately,  legislation  promptly  repaired 
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what  was  amiss ;  and  now,  if  we  err  at  all  in  our  regulations,  it 
is  more  in  the  direction  of  over-protecting  the  emigrant .  than 
in  caring  too  little  for  his  safety,  treatment,  and  welfare.  There 
are  Chinese  who  disregard  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  who 
are  calloQS  to  the  sufierings  of  their  victims,  and  whose  sole 
aim  is  to  make  money  by  securing,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
coolies  for  export ;  and,  in  the  past,  piracies  and  murders  have 
been  committed  with  this  object,  and  atrocities  would  again  be 
repeated  were  slackness  to  be  permitted,  and  therefore  the 
exceedingly  strict  precautions  taken  are  to  be  approved  of. 

The  Government  of  China  appreciate  the  care  observed  by  the 
Colony,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  advantages  to  the 
people  of  the  facilities  and  regulations  which  they  enjoy  of 
bettering  their  condition  by  taking  their  labour  to  fields  where  it 
is  well  remunerated.  Many  coolies  return  with  what  they 
consider  fortunes,  and  not  a  few  of  the  comfortable  and  pic* 
luzesque  cottages  near  Swatow,  and,  indeed,  on  the  coast 
^Boerally,  are  the  outcome  of  successful  labour  abroad.  I  am 
not  sore  that  it  rightly  comes  within  the  scope  of  a  paper  like 
this  to  remark  on  the  Chinese  labour  question  in  the  United 
StatoB  of  America  and  in  our  Australian  Colonies,  but  as  the 
action  taken  in  both  against  Chinese  immigration,  though  it 
mainly  afiSects  the  poor  but  industrious  Chinaman,  has  had  also 
its  e&et  on  Hong  Eong,  I  may  be  permitted  to  very  briefly 
allude  to  it  in  touching  upon  events  of  Colonial  interest.  At 
one  time  great  numbers  of  Chinese  left  Hong  Eong  for  America, 
and  while  their  labour  was  essential  to  the  construction  of  trans- 
continental railways  they  were  welcomed ;  but  when  these  were 
completed,  it  was  discovered  the  Mongolian  was  an  efficient  and 
a  cheap  labourer,  and  therefore  not  a  desirable  competitor  of  the 
white  working  man ;  and  with  a  total  disregard  of  all  considera- 
tion for  the  people  who  had  rendered  such  great  service,  they 
became  as  outcasts  in  the  land,  were  treated  in  many  cases  with 
great  cruelty^  and  are  now  forbidden  to  enter  the  country. 

The  same  treatment,  more  or  less,  is  what  under  our  own  flag 
in  Australia  they  have  to  submit  to,  and,  with  what  appears  to 
me  the  moot  extaM>rdinary  shortsightedness,  our  colonists  refuse 
to  admit  into  the  country  the  labour  which  would  make  its 
wealth  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  convert  its  waste  places 
into  lands  of  great  prodactiveness. 

As  I  listened  in  this  room  a  month  ago  to  the  statement  that 
Australia  wanted  men— sound,  industrious,  and  steady  men — ^to 
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carriage  of  which  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
steamers,  and  the  facilities  which  these  trading  steamers  afford 
give  rise  again  to  a  very  considerable  native  passenger  traffic. 
With  Singapore,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  under  our  protection, 
there  is  a  very  large  business  carried  on,  and  in  few  parts  of  the 
world  has  there  been  anything  like  the  successful  development  of 
industries  that  has  been  witnessed  in  these  States,  where,  although 
their  situation  is  so  near  the  Equator,  there  has  been  a  marvellous 
increase  in  productions  through  the  enterprise,  chiefly,  of  the 
Chinese,  who  proceed  thither  as  labourers,  and,  by  their  industry, 
acquire  wealth. 

The  number  of  Chinese  who  take  their  departure  from  Hong 
Eong,  in  addition  to  those  who  proceed  direct  from  the  coast  to 
(he  Straits,  and  to  the  Dutch  possessions  of  Java  and  Sumatra, 
is  very  great.  They  collect  in  Hong  Eong  in  vast  numbers,  and 
take  steamer  thence  to  the  Straits,  and  the  carriage  of  the 
swarms  of  Chinese  who  travel  to  and  fro  has  become  quite  an 
important  feature  in  steamer  employment.  The  Straits  Settle- 
ments have  thus  become  the  home  of  many  thousands,  and  there 
is  a  future  evidently  before  the  race  in  the  Malayan  territories, 
and  a  development  which  will  still  further  increase  the  trade 
with  Hong  Eong,  and  which  their  presence  there  makes  so 
important. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Colony's  connection  with  the 
Philippine  Islands,  for  although  intercourse  is  carried  on  under 
many  restrictions  and  subject  to  the  peculiar  methods  which 
characterise  the  Spanish  order  of  government,  the  Islands  con- 
tinue to  attract  lajge  numbers  of  Chinese  labourers  and  traders, 
and  to  develop  interests  distinctly  valuable  to  Hong  Eong. 

It  is  from  Hong  Eong  that  the  greater  part  of  all  Chinese 
emigrants,  to  whatever  countries  they  go,  take  their  departure, 
and  the  arrival  in  the  Colony  of  these,  for  most  part  young  and 
industrious  hard-working  men,  takes  place  from  the  more 
immediate  treaty  ports,  and  from  Macao  and  the  many  small 
places  in  the  vicinity  having  boat  or  junk  connection  with  the 
Colony. 

I  doubt  if  any  greater  service  has  been  rendered  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  Chinese  people  than  the  enactment  in  Hong  Eong 
of  regulations,  under  Special  Emigration  Ordinances,  for  the 
protection  of  Chinese  passengers  and  emigrants.  There  was  a 
time  when  serious  abuses  existed,  and  the  fair  name  of  the 
Colony  was  sullied,  but,  fortunately,  legislation  promptly  repaired 
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what  was  amiss ;  and  now,  if  we  err  at  all  in  our  regulations*  it 
is  more  in  the  direction  of  over-protecting  the  emigrant .  than 
in  caring  too  little  for  his  safety,  treatment,  and  welfare.  There 
are  Chinese  who  disregard  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  who 
are  caUons  to  the  sufferings  of  their  victims,  and  whose  sole 
aim  is  to  make  money  by  securing,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
cooUes  for  export ;  and,  in  the  past,  piracies  and  murders  have 
been  committed  with  this  object,  and  atrocities  would  again  be 
repeated  were  slackness  to  be  permitted,  and  therefore  the 
exceedingly  strict  precautions  tsken  are  to  be  approved  of. 

The  Government  of  China  appreciate  the  care  observed  by  the 
Col(Miy,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  advantages  to  the 
people  of  the  facilities  and  regulations  which  they  enjoy  of 
bettering  their  condition  by  taking  their  labour  to  fields  where  it 
is  well  remunerated.  Many  coolies  return  with  what  they 
consider  fortunes,  and  not  a  few  of  the  comfortable  and  pic- 
luresqne  cottages  near  Swatow,  and,  indeed,  on  the  coast 
generally,  are  the  outcome  of  successful  labour  abroad.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  rightly  comes  within  the  scope  of  a  paper  like 
this  to  remark  on  the  Chinese  labour  question  in  the  United 
8tatoB  of  America  and  in  our  Australian  Colonies,  but  as  the 
action  taken  in  both  against  Chinese  immigration,  though  it 
mainly  affects  the  poor  but  industrious  Chinaman,  has  had  also 
its  effiaet  on  Hong  Eong,  I  may  be  permitted  to  very  briefly 
allude  to  it  in  touching  upon  events  of  Colonial  interest.  At 
one  time  great  numbers  of  Chinese  left  Hong  Eong  for  America, 
and  while  their  labour  was  essential  to  the  construction  of  trans- 
continental railways  they  were  welcomed ;  but  when  these  were 
completed,  it  was  discovered  the  Mongolian  was  an  efficient  and 
a  cheap  labourer,  and  therefore  not  a  desirable  competitor  of  the 
white  working  man ;  and  with  a  total  disregard  of  all  considera- 
tion (or  the  people  who  had  rendered  such  great  service,  they 
became  as  outcasts  in  the  land,  were  treated  in  many  cases  with 
great  cruelty,  and  are  now  forbidden  to  enter  the  countr}'. 

The  same  treatment,  more  or  less,  is  what  under  our  own  flag 
in  Anstralia  they  have  to  submit  to,  and,  with  what  appears  to 
me  the  moot  extraordinary  shortsightedness,  our  colonists  refuse 
%o  admit  into  the  country  the  labour  which  would  make  its 
wealth  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  convert  its  waste  places 
into  lands  of  great  prodactiveness. 

As  I  listened  in  this  room  a  month  ago  to  the  statement  that 
Anstialia  wanted  men— sound,  industrious,  and  steady  men — ^to 
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carriage  of  which  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
steamers,  and  the  facilities  which  these  trading  steamers  afford 
give  rise  again  to  a  very  considerable  native  passenger  traf&c. 
With  Singapore^and  the  Straits  Settlements  under  our  protection, 
there  is  a  very  large  business  carried  on,  and  in  few  parts  of  the 
world  has  there  been  anything  like  the  successful  development  of 
industries  that  has  been  witnessed  in  these  States,  where,  although 
their  situation  is  so  near  the  Equator,  there  has  been  a  mi|xvellous 
increase  in  productions  through  the  enterprise,  chiefly,  of  the 
Chinese,  who  proceed  thither  as  labourers,  and,  by  their  industry, 
acquire  wealth. 

The  number  of  Chinese  who  take  their  departure  from  Hong 
Eong,  in  addition  to  those  who  proceed  direct  from  the  coast  to 
the  Straits,  and  to  the  Dutch  possessions  of  Java  and  Sumatra, 
is  very  great.  They  collect  in  Hong  Eong  in  vast  numbers,  and 
take  steamer  thence  to  the  Straits,  and  the  carriage  of  the 
swarms  of  Chinese  who  travel  to  and  fro  has  become  quite  an 
important  feature  in  steamer  employment.  The  Straits  Settle- 
ments have  thus  become  the  home  of  many  thousands,  and  there 
is  a  future  evidently  before  the  race  in  the  Malayan  territories, 
and  a  development  which  will  still  further  increase  the  trade 
with  Hong  Eong,  and  which  their  presence  there  makes  so 
important. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Colony's  connection  with  the 
Philippine  Islands,  for  although  intercourse  is  carried  on  under 
many  restrictions  and  subject  to  the  peculiar  methods  which 
characterise  the  Spanish  order  of  government,  the  Islands  con- 
tinue to  attract  large  numbers  of  Chinese  labourers  and  traders, 
and  to  develop  interests  distinctly  valuable  to  Hong  Eong. 

It  is  from  Hong  Eong  that  the  greater  part  of  all  Chinese 
emigrants,  to  whatever  countries  they  go,  take  their  departure, 
and  the  arrival  in  the  Colony  of  these,  for  most  part  young  and 
industrious  hard-working  men,  takes  place  from  the  more 
immediate  treaty  ports,  and  from  Macao  and  the  many  small 
places  in  the  vicinity  having  boat  or  junk  connection  with  the 
Colony, 

I  doubt  if  any  greater  service  has  been  rendered  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  Chinese  people  than  the  enactment  in  Hong  Eong 
of  regulations,  under  Special  Emigration  Ordinances,  for  the 
protection  of  Chinese  passengers  and  emigrants.  There  was  a 
time  when  serious  abuses  existed,  and  the  fair  name  of  the 
Colony  was  sullied,  but,  fortunately,  legislation  promptly  repaired 
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what  was  amiss ;  and  now»  if  we  err  at  all  in  our  regulations,  it 
is  more  in  the  direction  of  over-protecting  the  emigrant .  than 
in  caring  too  little  for  his  safety,  treatment,  and  welfare.  There 
are  Chinese  who  disregard  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  who 
are  callous  to  the  sufiFerings  of  their  victims,  and  whose  sole 
aim  is  to  make  money  by  securing,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
coolies  for  export ;  and,  in  the  past,  piracies  and  murders  have 
been  oommitted  with  this  object,  and  atrocities  would  again  be 
repeated  were  slackness  to  be  permitted,  and  therefore  the 
exceedingly  strict  precautions  taken  are  to  be  approved  of. 

The  Government  of  China  appreciate  the  care  observed  by  the 
Colony,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  advantages  to  the 
people  of  the  facilities  and  regulations  which  they  enjoy  of 
bettering  their  condition  by  taking  their  labour  to  fields  where  it 
is  well  remunerated.  Many  coolies  return  with  what  they 
consider  fortunes,  and  not  a  few  of  the  comfortable  and  pic- 
turesque cottages  near  Swatow,  and,  indeed,  on  the  coast 
generally,  are  the  outcome  of  successful  labour  abroad.  I  am 
not  sore  that  it  rightly  comes  within  the  scope  of  a  paper  like 
this  to  remark  on  the  Chinese  labour  question  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  in  our  Australian  Colonies,  but  as  the 
action  taken  in  both  against  Chinese  immigration,  though  it 
mainly  affects  the  poor  but  industrious  Chinaman,  has  had  also 
its  effiaci  on  Hong  Kong,  I  may  be  permitted  to  very  briefly 
allude  to  it  in  touching  upon  events  of  Colonial  interest.  At 
one  time  great  numbers  of  Chinese  left  Hong  Eong  for  America, 
and  while  their  labour  was  essential  to  the  construction  of  trans- 
continental railways  they  were  welcomed ;  but  when  these  were 
completed,  it  was  discovered  the  Mongolian  was  an  efficient  and 
a  cheap  labourer,  and  therefore  not  a  desirable  competitor  of  the 
white  working  man ;  and  with  a  total  disregard  of  all  considera- 
tion for  the  people  who  had  rendered  such  great  service,  they 
became  as  outcasts  in  the  land,  were  treated  in  many  cases  with 
great  cruelty,  and  are  now  forbidden  to  enter  the  country. 

The  same  treatment,  more  or  less,  is  what  under  our  own  flag 
in  Australia  they  have  to  submit  to,  and,  with  what  appears  to 
me  the  meet  extraordinary  shortsightedness,  our  colonists  refuse 
to  admit  into  the  country  the  labour  which  would  make  its 
wealth  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  convert  its  waste  places 
into  lands  of  great  productiveness. 

As  I  listened  in  this  room  a  month  ago  to  the  statement  that 
Anstialia  wanted  men— sound,  industrious,  and  steady  men — ^to 
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carriage  of  which  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
steamers,  and  the  facilities  which  these  trading  steamers  afford 
give  rise  again  to  a  very  considerable  native  passenger  t^^affic. 
With  Singapore^and  the  Straits  Settlements  under  our  protection, 
there  is  a  very  large  business  carried  on,  and  in  few  parts  of  the 
world  has  there  been  anything  like  the  successful  development  of 
industries  that  has  been  witnessed  in  these  States,  where,  although 
their  situation  is  so  near  the  Equator,  there  has  been  a  marvellous 
increase  in  productions  through  the  enterprise,  chiefly,  of  the 
Chinese,  who  proceed  thither  as  labourers,  and,  by  their  industry, 
acquire  wealth. 

The  number  of  Chinese  who  take  their  departure  from  Hong 
Kong,  in  addition  to  those  who  proceed  direct  from  the  coast  to 
the  Straits,  and  to  the  Dutch  possessions  of  Java  and  Sumatra, 
is  very  great.  They  collect  in  Hong  Eong  in  vast  numbers,  and 
take  steamer  thence  to  the  Straits,  and  the  carriage  of  the 
ewarms  of  Chinese  who  travel  to  and  fro  has  become  quite  an 
important  feature  in  steamer  employment.  The  Straits  Settle- 
ments have  thus  become  the  home  of  many  thousands,  and  there 
is  a  future  evidently  before  the  race  in  the  Malayan  territories, 
and  a  development  which  will  still  further  increase  the  trade 
with  Hong  Eong,  and  which  their  presence  there  makes  bo 
important. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Colony's  connection  with  the 
Philippine  Islands,  for  although  intercourse  is  carried  on  under 
many  restrictions  and  subject  to  the  peculiar  methods  which 
characterise  the  Spanish  order  of  government,  the  Islands  con- 
tinue to  attract  laige  numbers  of  Chinese  labourers  and  traders, 
and  to  develop  interests  distinctly  valuable  to  Hong  Eong. 

It  is  from  Hong  Eong  that  the  greater  part  of  all  Chinese 
emigrants,  to  whatever  countries  they  go,  take  their  departure, 
and  the  arrival  in  the  Colony  of  these,  for  most  part  young  and 
industrious  hard-working  men,  takes  place  from  the  more 
immediate  treaty  ports,  and  from  Macao  and  the  many  small 
places  in  the  vicinity  having  boat  or  junk  connection  with  the 
Colony. 

I  doubt  if  any  greater  service  has  been  rendered  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  Chinese  people  than  the  enactment  in  Hong  Eong 
of  regulations,  under  Special  Emigration  Ordinances,  for  the 
protection  of  Chinese  passengers  and  emigrants.  There  was  a 
time  when  serious  abuses  existed,  and  the  fair  name  of  the 
Colony  was  sullied,  but,  fortunately,  legislation  promptly  repured 
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what  was  amiss ;  and  now,  if  we  err  at  all  in  oar  regulations,  it 
18  more  in  the  direction  of  over-protecting  the  emigrant .  than 
in  caring  too  little  for  his  safety,  treatment,  and  welfare.  There 
are  Chinese  who  disregard  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  who 
are  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  their  victims,  and  whose  sole 
aim  is  to  make  money  by  securing,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
coolies  for  export ;  and,  in  the  past,  piracies  and  murders  have 
been  oommitted  with  this  object,  and  atrocities  would  again  be 
repeated  were  slackness  to  be  permitted,  and  therefore  the 
exceedingly  strict  precautions  taken  are  to  be  approved  of. 

The  Government  of  China  appreciate  the  care  observed  by  the 
Colony,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  advantages  to  the 
people  of  the  facilities  and  regulations  which  they  enjoy  of 
bettering  their  condition  by  taking  their  labour  to  fields  where  it 
is  well  remunerated.  Many  coolies  return  with  what  they 
consider  fortunes,  and  not  a  few  of  the  comfortable  and  pic- 
turesque cottages  near  Swatow,  and,  indeed,  on  the  coast 
generally,  are  the  outcome  of  successfol  labour  abroad.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  rightly  comes  within  the  scope  of  a  paper  like 
this  to  remark  on  the  Chinese  labour  question  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  in  our  Aiistralian  Colonies,  but  as  the 
action  taken  in  both  against  Chinese  immigration,  though  it 
mainly  afEocts  the  poor  but  industrious  Chinaman,  has  had  also 
its  e&ct  on  Hong  Eong,  I  may  be  permitted  to  very  briefly 
allude  to  it  in  touching  upon  events  of  Colonial  interest.  At 
one  time  great  numbers  of  Chinese  left  Hong  Eong  for  America, 
and  while  their  labour  was  essential  to  the  construction  of  trans- 
continental railways  they  were  welcomed ;  but  when  these  were 
completed,  it  was  discovered  the  Mongolian  was  an  efficient  and 
a  cheap  labourer,  and  therefore  not  a  desirable  competitor  of  the 
white  working  man;  and  with  a  total  disregard  of  all  considera- 
tion far  the  people  who  had  rendered  such  great  service,  they 
became  as  outcasts  in  the  land,  were  treated  in  many  cases  with 
great  cruelty,  and  are  now  forbidden  to  enter  the  country. 

The  same  treatment,  more  or  less,  is  what  under  our  own  flag 
ia  Australia  they  have  to  submit  to,  and,  with  what  appears  to 
me  the  most  extraordinary  shortsightedness,  our  colonists  refuse 
to  admit  into  the  country  the  labour  which  would  make  its 
wealth  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  convert  its  waste  places 
into  lands  of  great  productiveness. 

As  I  listened  in  this  room  a  month  ago  to  the  statement  that 
Australia  wanted  men— sound,  industrious,  and  steady  men — ^to 
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carriage  of  which  gives  employment  to  a  large  nymber  of 
steamers,  and  the  facilities  which  these  trading  steamers  afford 
give  rise  again  to  a  very  considerable  native  passienger  traffic. 
With  Singapore,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  under  our  protection, 
there  is  a  very  large  business  carried  on,  and  in  few  parts  of  the 
world  has  there  been  anything  like  the  successful  development  of 
industries  that  has  been  witnessed  in  these  States,  where,  although 
their  situation  is  so  near  the  Equator,  there  has  been  a  marvellous 
increase  in  productions  through  the  enterprise,  chiefly,  of  the 
Chinese,  who  proceed  thither  as  labourers,  and,  by  their  industry, 
acquire  wealth. 

The  number  of  Chinese  who  take  their  departure  from  Hong 
Kong,  in  addition  to  those  who  proceed  direct  from  the  coast  to 
the  Straits,  and  to  the  Dutch  possessions  of  Java  and  Sumatra, 
is  very  great.  They  collect  in  Hong  Kong  in  vast  numbers,  and 
take  steamer  thence  to  the  Straits,  and  the  carriage  of  the 
swarms  of  Chinese  who  travel  to  and  fro  has  become  quite  an 
important  feature  in  steamer  employment.  The  Straits  Settle- 
ments have  thus  become  the  home  of  many  thousands,  and  there 
is  a  future  evidently  before  the  race  in  the  Malayan  territories, 
and  a  development  which  will  still  further  increase  the  trade 
with  Hong  Kong,  and  which  their  presence  there  makes  so 
important. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Colony's  connection  with  the 
Philippine  Islands,  for  although  intercourse  is  cairied  on  under 
many  restrictions  and  subject  to  the  peculiar  methods  which 
characterise  the  Spanish  order  of  government,  the  Islands  con- 
tinue to  attract  large  numbers  of  Chinese  labourers  and  traders, 
and  to  develop  interests  distinctly  valuable  to  Hong  Kong. 

It  is  from  Hong  Kong  that  the  greater  part  of  all  Chinese 
emigrants,  to  whatever  countries  they  go,  take  their  departure, 
and  the  arrival  in  the  Colony  of  these,  for  most  part  young  and 
industrious  hard-working  men,  takes  place  from  the  more 
immediate  treaty  ports,  and  from  Macao  and  the  many  small 
places  in  the  vicinity  having  boat  or  junk  connection  with  the 
Colony. 

I  doubt  if  any  greater  service  has  been  rendered  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  Chinese  people  than  the  enactment  in  Hong  Kong 
of  regulations,  under  Special  Emigration  Ordinances,  for  the 
protection  of  Chinese  passengers  and  emigrants.  There  was  a 
time  when  serious  abuses  existed,  and  the  fair  name  of  the 
Colony  was  sullied,  but,  fortunately,  legislation  promptly  repaired 
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what  was  amiss ;  and  now,  if  we  err  at  all  in  our  regulations,  it 
ig  more  in  the  direction  of  over-protecting  the  emigrant .  than 
in  caring  too  little  for  his  safety,  treatment,  and  welfare.  There 
are  Chinese  who  disregard  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  w^ho 
are  callons  to  the  sufiFerings  of  their  victims,  and  whose  sole 
aim  is  to  make  money  by  securing,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
coolies  for  export ;  and,  in  the  past,  piracies  and  murders  have 
been  committed  with  this  object,  and  atrocities  would  again  be 
repeated  were  slackness  to  be  permitted,  and  therefore  the 
exceedingly  strict  precautions  taken  are  to  be  approved  of. 

The  Grovemment  of  China  appreciate  the  care  observed  by  the 
Colony,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  advantages  to  the 
people  of  the  facilities  and  regulations  which  they  enjoy  of 
bettering  their  condition  by  taking  their  labour  to  fields  where  it 
is  well  remunerated.  Many  coolies  return  with  what  they 
consider  fortunes,  and  not  a  few  of  the  comfortable  and  pic- 
turesque cottages  near  Swatow,  and,  indeed,  on  the  coast 
generally,  are  the  outcome  of  successful  labour  abroad.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  rightly  comes  within  the  scope  of  a  paper  like 
this  to  remark  on  the  Chinese  labour  question  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  in  our  Australian  Colonies,  but  as  the 
action  taken  in  both  against  Chinese  immigration,  though  it 
mainly  affects  the  poor  but  industrious  Chinaman,  has  had  also 
its  effect  on  Hong  Kong,  I  may  be  permitted  to  very  briefly 
allude  to  it  in  touching  upon  events  of  Colonial  interest.  At 
one  time  great  numbers  of  Chinese  left  Hong  Kong  for  America, 
and  while  their  labour  was  essential  to  the  construction  of  trans- 
continental railways  they  were  welcomed ;  but  when  these  were 
completed,  it  was  discovered  the  Mongolian  was  an  efficient  and 
a  cheap  labourer,  and  therefore  not  a  desirable  competitor  of  the 
white  working  man ;  and  with  a  total  disregard  of  all  considera- 
tion for  the  people  who  had  rendered  such  great  service,  they 
became  as  outcasts  in  the  land,  were  treated  in  many  cases  with 
great  cruelty,  and  are  now  forbidden  to  enter  the  country. 

The  same  treatment,  more  or  less,  is  what  under  our  own  flag 
in  Australia  they  have  to  submit  to,  and,  with  what  appears  to 
me  the  most  extraordinary  shortsightedness,  our  colonists  refuse 
to  admit  into  the  country  the  labour  which  would  make  its 
wealth  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  convert  its  waste  places 
into  lands  of  great  productiveness. 

As  I  listened  in  this  room  a  month  ago  to  the  statement  that 
wanted  men— sound,  industrious,  and  steady  men — to 
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develop  her  resources,  I  wondered  how  a  country  so  much  in  need 
of  labour,  and  especially  of  cheap  and  good  labour  for  agricul- 
tural development,  should  have  been  so  blind  to  its  interests  as  to 
exclude  the  very  labourers  who  could  best  promote  the  country's 
prosperity.      Some  day  in  the  future  I  cannot  doubt  that  a 
sounder  view  will  be  taken,  and  a  wiser  policy  adopted.    I  am 
aware  that  Chinese  are  regarded  as  only  coming  into  the  country 
to  make  what  money  is  possible,  and  therewith  to  leave  it,  and 
this  is  considered  a  reproach ;  but,  seeing  that  they  have  given 
labour  more  valuable  than  the  equivalent  of  that  with  which  they 
retire,  I  regard  such  a  view  as  a  mistaken  one.     If  their  leaving 
the  country  with  the  fruits  of  their  toil  is  not  desirable,  nothing- 
would  be  easier  than  to  induce  them  to  remain  by  requiring  every 
man  of  eighteen  and  upwards  to  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
opposite  sex.     Such  a  regulation  would  remove  the  objection  that 
has  been  raised  to  the  absence  of  family  life  in  the  Golonia? 
Chinese  labourer,  and  in  time  there  would  grow  up  a  strong  race 
belonging  to  the  soil,  loyal  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
English  in  everything  but  blood.    Hong  Eong  is  interested  in 
the  emigration  question,  and  were  it  settled  favourably,  and  the 
admission  of  Chinese  into  the  Colonies  again  permitted,  there 
would  soon  be  a  vast  development  of    the  already  important 
intercourse  and  trade  which  Hong  Kong  possesses  with  them. 
Movements  are  on  foot  for  the  employment  of  Chinese  labourers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  South  America,  where  population  is  so 
sparse,  and  probably  there  will  be  in  time  developments  in  these 
countries  which  also  will  enhance  the  importance  of  Hong  Kong. 
I  must  here  return   to    the    period   of    the   Arrow   war    of 
1857-60,  for  that  war  had  not  only  an  influence  on  the  future  of 
China,  and  the  bringing  of  that  vast  Empire  into  the  fellowship 
of  nations,  but  indirectly  we  owe  to   the  occurrences  of  that 
time  the  emergence  of  Japan  from  seclusion.    The  rude  shocks 
and  the  crimes  which   accompanied  Japan's  retreat  from  her 
isolated  past,  and  the  skill,  patriotism,  and  conspicuous  prudence, 
if  not  statesmanship,  which  have  characterised  her  marvellous 
march  since  entering  upon  the  path  of  progress,  have  claimed 
universal  attention.    It  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  attribute  to 
Hong  Kong,  as  the  British  possession  representing  our  national 
enterprise  and  strength,  and  used  by  us  as  the  base  of  our  opera- 
tions against  China,  a  powerful  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  rulers 
of  Japan.    They  knew  of  our  expeditions,  organised  in  Hong 
Kong,  which  in  North  China  were  so  successful,  and  which  before 
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tke  gates  of  Peking  enforced  our  teims  on  the  Chinese ;  and  the 
story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Summer  Palace  of  the  Emperors 
doubtless  emphasised  the  impression  that  our  power  was  equal  to 
the  enforcement  of  our  demands.  From  Hong  Kong,  too,  as  the 
seat  of  a  new  powerful  and  independent  authority  in  the  China 
seas,  and  of  a  fresh  commercial  activity,  which  additional  treaty 
ports  in  China  gave  scope  to,  steamers  were  taking  the  place  of 
sailing  vessels  and  shortening  distances,  and  abridging  time  in  a 
maimer  that  must  have  convinced  the  Eastern  Island  Empire 
that  the  time  for  seclusion  had  passed;  but,  however  that  may 
be,  we  have  the  fact  that  Japan,  from  being  simply  a  geographical 
expression,  and  of  no  account  as  a  nation,  has  swept  away  the 
cobwebs  of  isolation,  and  become  an  enlightened  and  powerful 
country,  among  the  chief  of  the  trade  connections  of  our  Colony, 
and  perhaps  the  one  with  which  our  commercial  relations  are  the 
most  promising. 

Having  touched  upon  the  countries  with  which  tradal  connec- 
tions exist,  I  would  now  call  your  attention  to  Hong  Kong  as  a 
shipping  port ;  and  in  doing  so  would  remind  you  that  it  is  not 
yet  fifty  years  since  we  first  made  use  of  the  anchorage.  Its 
position  could  not  have  been  more  excellently  placed  on  the  coast 
of  China  if  human  design  had  conspired  to  place  an  admirable 
harbour  in  the  China  Seas,  which  should  conmiiand,  from  its 
accessibility  and  convenience,  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  far 
East.  Being  a  free  port,  and  affording  every  convenience  for 
quick  despatch,  it  has  become  the  great  centre  of  shipping,  the 
terminus  of  many  mail  lines,  and  the  junction  from  which  new 
departures  are  taken.  Vessels  arriving  from  and  proceeding  to 
other  countries,  not  only  make  it  a  port  of  call,  but  find  in  it  one 
(rf  the  chief  places  for  the  discharge  and  receipt  of  cargo,  and  for 
the  landing  and  taking  up  of  passengers.  For  foreign  trade  it  has 
become  the  port  of  Canton,  and  for  the  great  and  growing  coast 
traffic  and  native  trade  with  North  and  South,  and  with  Tonquin, 
Saigon,  Siam,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  and  India,  it  is  the 
emporium.  It  is  so  admirably  situated,  too,  for  the  native  junk 
and  boat  traffic  with  the  popcdous  mainland,  with  its  innumerable 
bays,  inlets,  and  small  ports,  that  it  has  become  a  great  distri- 
buting centre,  and  no  more  marvellous  growth  has  anywhere 
taken  place  than  in  the  native  junk  tonnage  frequenting  the 
harbour,  which  amounted  in  1888  to  1,864,000  tons. 

As  the  point,  also,  to  which  the  ocean  mail  services  are  directed . 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  Colony  has  an  unique  importance ; 
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and  perhaps  in  few,  if,  indeed,  in  any  other  port  of  the  world, 
outside  of  Great  Britain,  are  the  same  number  of  magnificent 
vessels  to  be  seen  as  the  steamers  of  the  P.  &  0.  Company,  the 
Messageries  Marithnes,  the  two  Pacific  services  to  San  Francisco, 
the  Canadian  Pa.cific  service  to  Vancouver,  the  Norddeutscher, 
and  others,  and  the  more  purely  trading  steamers  of  the  "  Glen,*' 
"  Ocean,"  and  other  important  lines  which  maintain  regular 
voyages  with  Europe,  besides  the  boats  which  keep  up  communi- 
cation with  India  and  Australia,  and  conduct  the  trade  with 
Japan  and  the  large  traffic  along  the  vast  seaboard,  extending 
from  Singapore  to  the  Gulf  of  Petchili,  a  distance  of  some  3,000 
miles.  There  are  steamers  running  between  Hong  Eong  and 
Canton,  accomplishing  the  distance  in  about  seven  hours,  and 
maintaining  a  day  and  night  service*  These  steamers  are  built 
on  the  model  of  the  American  river  boats,  and  possess  every 
accommodation  for  European  passengers,  and  for  the  crowds  of 
Chinese  who  are  constantly  proceeding  to  and  from  the  Colony. 
With  Macao,  also,  there  is  admirable  daily  steam  communication. 

The  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  in  1888  reached  the  great  total 
of  6,400,000,  and  the  present  Governor  of  the  Colony,  Sir  William 
des  Voeux,  states  in  a  recent  very  interesting  pubhcation :  *•  The 
tonnage  return  of  Hong  Kong  shows  it  to  be  the  third  port  of 
the  British  Empire,  and,  therefore  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
New  York,  of  which  I  have  no  statistics),  the  third  of  the  world. 
The  aggregate  burthen  of  shipping  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
British  possessions  on  the  Continent  of  America,  or  than  that  of 
the  four  leading  Colonies  of  Australia." 

For  the  rapid  discharge  and  loading  of  vessels  there  are 
extensive  public  wharves,  with  deep-water  frontage,  and  every 
facility  for  the  handling  and  storing  of  cargo  ;  and  the  Dry  Dock 
accommodation  of  the  Colony  is  commensurate  with  such  vast 
shipping  interests,  and  consists  of  three  extensive  estabhshments, 
two  at  Kowloon  and  one  at  Aberdeen,  a  village  on  the  south  of 
the  Island ;  and  the  docks  number  five,  the  largest,  called  the 
Admiralty  Dock,  being  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  largest 
ironclads  of  the  Imperial  Navy.  At  these  establishments,  not 
only  can  the  heaviest  engineering  work  and  repairs  be  succesisfully 
undertaken,  but  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  built :  whilst  some 
100  steam  launches,  of  the  latest  type  and  superior  finish,  which 
find  employment  in  the  harbour,  have  within  the  last  few  years 
been  also  constructed  in  these  yards. 
.  Amongst  the  large  industries  of  the  Colony,  Sugar  Befining, 
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which  was  commeneed  on  quite  a  small  scale  about  twenty-two 
years  ago,  is  the  principal  and  most  successful ;  but  there  are 
also  other  important  manufacturing  industries,  such  as  a  Distillery, 
an  extensive  Ice  factory,  a  Bope  factory,  Brick  and  Cement,  and 
Gas  works,  and  extensive  Saw  mills ;  and  more  purely  of  a  Chinese 
character,  but  still  of  great  importance,  are  Opium  boiling,  Glass- 
blowing,  the  manufacture  of  Vermilion,  Match  sind  Cigar  making, 
and  the  usual  hundred  and  one  industrial  occupations  which  are 
called  into  existence  by  a  large  population. 

The  roads  are  good,  and  the  Public  Works  such  as  a  first-class 
Ck)lony  may  be  proud  of.  The  latest  important  completed  work 
is  the  great  reservoir  at  Tytam-took,  capable  of  storing  350,000,000 
gallons  of  water,  and  supplying  the  requirements,  domestic  and 
industrial,  of  the  Colony,  in  an  adequate  manner.  The  works 
connected  with  the  distribution  of  the  water  have  still,  however, 
U>  be  finished.  Through  a  hill  of  solid  granite  a  tunnel  had  to 
be  driven  a  mile  and  one-third  in  length,  and  on  the  face  of 
preci^tous  rocks  a  conduit  constructed  some  400  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  To  Mr.  Price,  the  late  Surveyor-General  of  the  Colony, 
great  credit  is  due  for  this  really  magnificent  work,  and  to  Mr. 
Orange,  the  assistant  engineer,  on  whom  devolved  so  great  a 
responsibility  in  carrying  out  the  detail  of  so  arduous  and  diffi- 
cult an  undertaking,  the  Colony  is  also  greatly  indebted,  and  one 
cannot  but  regret  the  severance  of  the  official  connection  of  two 
such  efficient  men  from  its  service. 

Another  great  work  which  will,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  be  of 
advantage  to  Hong  Kong,  is  an  extension  of  the  Praya,  or  sea 
walli  in  front  of  the  city  into  deep  water,  by  which  an  area  of  57 
(kcres  will  be  added  to  the  town,  and  an  esplanade  70  feet  in  width 
obtained.  This  work,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost  3,000,000  dollars, 
bat  the  outlay  will  be  recovered  by  the  value  of  land  reclaimed. 

I  hove  not  alluded  to  the  outward  special  characteristics  of  the 
town,  and  to  the  general  features  of  the  Island,  but  I  may  just 
remark  that  in  point  of  beauty  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
meet  the  rival  of  Hong  Kong,  and  I  quote  the  following  brief 
ciescription  : — *'  The  dty  is  magnificently  situated;  the  houses, 
niany  of  them  large  and  handsome,  rising  tier  upon  tier  from  the 
water's  edge  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet  on  the  face  of  the 
peak,  while  several  bungalows  are  visible  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  hills.  Seen  from  the  water  at  night,  when  lamps  twinkle 
unongthe  trees  and  houses,  the  city,  spreading  along  the  shore 
^or  upwards  of  four  miles,  affords  a  singularly  beautiful  sight. 
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Nor  on  landing  are  the  favourable  impressions  of  the  visitor  dis- 
sipated. The  city  is  well  built,  the.  roads  and  streets  are  for  the 
most  part  admirably  made  and  kept,  the  Public  Gardens  are 
conspicuously  beautiful,  and  many  of  the  thoroughfares 
are  delightfully  shaded  with  well-grown  trees.  The  public 
and  Government  buildings,  as  also  many  of  the  private 
houses,  are  excellent  and  massively-built  structures.  There 
are  two  cathedrals — ^Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic — and  several 
churches,  with  more  or  less  pretensions  to  beauty;  and  the 
cemeteries,  Protestant,  Boman  Catholic,  Parsee,  Jewish,  and. 
Mohammedan,  occupy  sites  in  a  valley,  and  are  kept  in  good 
order;  the  Protestant  cemetery  being  admirably  laid  out  and 
charmingly  situated.  There  are  three  good  hotels,  three  daily 
English  newspapers,  and  the  native  press  is  represented  by  five 
daily  papers,  ^ere  are  several  villages  on  the  island,  mostly 
connected  with  the  town  by  good  carriage  roads.  A  good  bridle 
path  leads  up  to  the  summit  of  Victoria  Peak,  with  other  paths 
branching  off  from  it  along  the  adjoining  hills.  A  tramway, 
worked  on  the  wire-rope  system,  has  been  laid  to  the  Victoria 
Gap,  about  1,600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  was  opened 
to  traffic  in  1887.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  number  of 
bungalows  on  or  about  the  Peak  has  increased  so  much  that 
they  now  form  quite  an  Alpine  village." 

Education  is  receiving  the  fullest  attention  that  so  important  a 
subject  demands,  and  the  advance  in  it  is  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  features  in  the  progress  of  the  Colony.  The  finances 
of  the  Colony  have  for  several  years  gone  on  gradually  improving. 
From  a  revenue  in  1851  of  £21,000  and  an  expenditure  of 
£34,000,  the  ordinary  revenue  for  1888  was  about  £260,000,  and 
the  ordinary  expenditure  about  £240,000. 

The  population  of  Victoria  is  about  220,000,  of  which  about 
8,000  are  foreign  residents.  As  to  its  climate,  the  average  range 
of  the  thermometer  is  about  43  degrees  in  winter  and  89  degrees 
in  summer,  whilst  the  average  rainfall  is  about  80  inches.  At  the 
present  moment.  Hong  Kong  is  considered  one  of  the  healthiest 
spots  in  the  world  in  the  same  latitude.  From  having  formerly 
enjoyed  a  most  unenviable  notoriety  for  imhealthiness,  caused 
greatly  in  the  early  days  of  the  Colony  by  excavating  and  other- 
wise disturbing  the  disintegrated  granite,  which  appears  to  throw 
off  malarious  exhalations  when  upturned,  the  annual  death 
rate  per  1,000  for  the  whole  population,  in  1887,  was  28'59 
for  the  British,  and  23*31  for  the  foreign  population.    The  tele. 
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graphic  communication  of  the  Colony  extends  to  all  parts  of  the 
\7orld. 

I  have,  in  a  very  general  and  cnrsory  manner,  alluded  to  the 
occurrences  which  led  to  our  acquiring  Hong  Kong,  and  have 
sketched  briefly  the  growth,  in  our  hands,  which  has  made  it  a 
Colony  of  the  first  importance  to  our  Empire ;  and  now,  with  as 
much  brevity  as  possible,  I  should  like  to  express  my  views  on 
what  appear  to  me  to  be  its  prospects  in  the  future.    These  pro- 
spects I  regard  as  most  favourable,  for  the  position  of  the  Island 
is  such  as  to  make  it  benefit  by  every  change  for  the  better  in  the 
great  Empire  on  whose  shores  it  stands,  as  if  placed  by  Providence 
to  show  what  good  government,  freedom,  justice,  and  enterprise 
can  achieve.    And  China  has  bettered  her  condition,  though  her 
progress  has  not  yet  equalled,  and  will  probably  be  long  in  reach- 
ing, the  expectations  of  the  sanguine,  for  probably  no  country  in 
the  world  is  more  fruitful  of  disappointment.    There  has  been 
progress,  however,  and  a  marked  forward  movement,  and,  just  as 
it  is  sometimes  prudent  to  look  back  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
distance  travelled,  so  I  can  personally  take  a  retrospective  view, 
and  contrast  the  China  that  engaged  us  in  war  thirty-three  years 
ago  with  the  Empire  that  now  maintains  friendly  diplomatic 
relations,  and  is  represented  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's.    The 
contrast  is  very  great  when  so  viewed,  although,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  China  of  to-day,  especially  as  regards  internal  im- 
provement,   the   administration  of  justice,    the  treatment    of 
prisoners,  the  state  of  prisons,  and  the  practice  of  torture,  is  still 
the  China  of  the  past,  and  full  of  injustice  and  abominable 
craelty.    In  one  notable  respect,  however,  which  is  apart  from 
niaterial  improvement,  and  concerns  the  sentiments  of  men,  I 
have  observed  a  marked  and  singularly  noble  change.    I  mean 
that,  whereas  in  former  times,  and  during  the  late  war  with  us, 
no  feeling  of  national  patriotism  could  be  detected,  there  is  now 
an  unquestionable  sentiment  in  that  direction,  and  during  the 
war  with  the  French  on  the  subject  of  Tonquin  it  was  markedly 
demonstrative.    The  intercourse  that  steam  communication  ha^ 
brought  about  between  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  has  broken 
down  barriers  that  made  the  inhabitants  of  different  provinces 
i^rd  each  other  as  strangers,  and  the  travelling  that  is  now 
possible,  and  perhaps,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  influence  of  native 
newspapers,  have  fostered  this  highest  feeling  of  a  people,  and 
^thout  which  nationality  would  be  a  farce. 
Telegraph  lines  are  now  pretty  general  throughout  the  country. 
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and  the  Government  of  Peking  are  in  communication  with  all 
the  provincial  capitals.    The  effect  is  naturally  a  consolidation 
of  power  and  the  exercise  of  a  more  real  control  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  coimtry  than  ever  before  existed.    In  time, 
reforms,  which  are  so  much  needed,  will  follow,  and  the  decay 
of  the   Empire,   everywhere  so   visible  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  except  where  the  presence  of  foreigners 
inspired  a  fresh    vigour,  will    be    arrested.      It  has  been  the 
government,  the  system  of  administration,   and  the  corruption 
of  officials,  that  in  the  past   has   caused   the  material  decay 
so  markedly  visible   in   broken  bridges,  impassable    roads,  un- 
roofed temples,   insanitary,  unhghted    cities,  and  in  even  the 
capital — Peking — the  destruction  of  ancient  and  well-built  drains, 
in  order  that  the  dust,  inches  deep  in  the  streets,  might  be  laid 
by  the  unsavory  and  noxious  matter  which  a  past  generation 
deemed  it-  prudent  to  exclude  from  the  eyes  and  lungs  of  the 
people.     Looking  simply  at  these  things,  one  would  despair  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  and  fear  that  regeneration  could  only  come 
to  the  nation  through  foreign  conquest ;  but,  turning  from  the 
signs  of  material  decay,  and  regarding  the  people,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  in  them  there  is  still  a  great  vitality  and  a  power 
sufficient  to  accomplish  their  own  redemption.   Under  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  aided,  too,  by  knowledge  acquired  in  foreign 
countries,  the  Government  will  certainly  be  improved  and  take 
upon  itself  more  important  functions  than  simply  maintaining 
order  with  relentless  cruelty.      There  are  now  the  French  in 
Annam  and  Tonquin,  the  British  in  Burma,  and  the  Bussians 
along  the  lengthy  frontier  in  the  North,  all  active  and  progressive 
with  an  audacity  that  will  lead,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
conquest,  whether  they  desire  it  or  not,  for  China  could  not 
successfully  resist  them ;  and  to  the  east  is  Japan,  with  the  blood 
of  warriors  running  hot  in  the  veins  of  her  people,  ready  again  to 
strike  a  blow,  and  with  events  in  Corea  not  unlikely  to  give  her 
the  opportunity.     Will  China  see  that  her  safety  lies  not  only 
in  trained  soldiers,  in  a  powerful  fleet,  and  in  works  of  defence, 
but  mainly,  and  certainly  in  the  last  resort,  in  the  attachment 
of    her  people    and    the  resources  of  the  country,  and   that, 
if  the  former   be    not    cultivated,   and    the    latter    developed, 
disaster  is  inevitable  ?    I  believe  Chinese  statesmen  are  not  blind 
to  these  facts,  that  many  of  them,  notably  In  Hung  Chang,  the 
Viceroy  of  the  North,  see  the  direction  in  which  events  willmove, 
and  are  aware  of  the  course  incumbent  upon  them  to  take ;  but 
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the  di£Scaltie8  of  the  position  are  greater  than  we  can  estimate, 
and  the  introduction  of  effective  reforms  and  railways  on  any 
extensive  scale  are  hindered  by  considerations,  the  weight  of 
which  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge  of*  Possibly,  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  through  Siberia  by  Bussia  and  the  making 
oC  lines  in  Tonquin  will  quicken  China's  perception  of  what  is 
needful,  and  her  decision  to  have,  at  least  for  military,  purposes, 
a  great  trunk  line  through  the  Empire,  but  perhaps  nothing  else 
will.  I  am  not  very  sanguine,  therefore,  of  any  early  material 
efaaage  ocooning.  China  has  magnificent  rivers  on  which  the 
means  of  transport  are  still  the  same  as  centuries  ago.  Why  are 
they  not  traversed  by  steamers,  and  some  new  awakening  impulse 
given  to  the  country  ?  The  people  would  quickly,  and  without 
any  cost  whatever  to  the  Government,  place  steamers  on  these 
inlaod  waters,  and  foreigners  would  not  necessarily  be  privileged; 
bat»  from  inertia,  or  a  desire  to  remain  to-day  as  they  were  centu- 
ries ago,  progress,  even  so  simple  as  this,  is  withstood.  Hong 
KoDg  would  naturally  share,  and  share  largely,  in  the  prosperity 
of  China ;  but  still  the  progress  of  the  Colony  in  population,  in  the 
establishment  of  fresh  industries,  and  in  the  growth  of  wealth,  I 
rogud  as  assured,  whether  the  neighbouring  Continent  advances 
oruot. 

What  I  may  term  Inter-Pacific  trade,  to  denote  the  commerce 
canied  on  between  the  countries  on  that  Ocean,  independently  of 
Western  countries,  is  only  in  its  infancy ;  and,  as  time  goes  on,  its 
volume  will  increase,  until  the  great  Eastern  seas  become  as  active 
hi^wajs  as  the  Atlantic  is  at  present.  And  as  these  develop- 
ments take  place,  and  from  the  Eowloon  side  of  the  harbour  rail- 
ways are  constructed  to  Canton,  and  thence,  probably,  to  the 
western  provinces,  Hong  Eong  will  become  as  large  a  city  as 
then  is  room  to  build  upon,  and  of  the  first  commercial  conse- 
quence in  the  far  East. 

It  is  impossible,  in  reviewing  what  is  taking  place  ifi  these  dis- 
tant parts,  and  in  considering  the  mighty  changes  that  are  occur- 
ring, not  to  reflect  on  what  are  the  defences  of  such  an  all-impor- 
tant Colony  as  I  have  been  describing,  and  what  its  power  is  to 
resist  attack.  Altogether  grave  are  the  thoughts  which  such 
reflections  awaken,  for  the  probability  of  disaster,  in  the  event  of 
ear  being  at  war  with  great  European  Powers,  must  be  adcnow- 
ledged.  From  time  to  time,  money  in  large  sums  has  been  ex- 
pended on  what  are  termed  fortifications,  and  works  have  been 
commenced  during  one  military  administration  which  another 
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BdminiBtration  has  not  completed,  becduse  some  c^cer,  with 
differeat  views  from  his  predecessor,  bae  not  approved  of 
them,  and  thns  for  years  costly  trifling  has  di^uated  the 
commnnity.  Lately  very  costly  works  were  undertaken  which 
the  Colony  paid  for,  but  in  which  the  community,  I  believe,  feel 
absolately  no  security,  and  the  long-proniised  armament  for  the 
forts,  I  nnderstand,  has  not  yet  left  this  country.  No  sane  man 
acquainted  with  the  spirit  now  animating  the  comitries  of  the 
far  East,  especially  of  those  owing  allegiance  to  European 
Powers,  can  doubt  that  sooner  or  later,  when  Europe  is  at  conflict, 
a  fierce  struggle  will  take  place  around  Hong  Kong,  and  de- 
sperate attempts  be  made  to  deprive  us  of  its  possession.  Were 
we  to  sofEer  so  great  a  disaster,  the  injury  to  our  prestige  would 
perhaps  never  be  repaired.  I  do  not  over-estimate  the  danger, 
for  it  is  a  fact,  too  true  to  be  contradicted,  that  if  saddenly  we 
were  at  war,  we  should  be  found  seriously  unprepared.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  suggest  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  Colony,  at  whatever  cost,  wholly  safe  from  the  consequences 
of  attack.  It  is  capable  of  being  made  an  impregnable  statioD, 
and  equal  to  the  defence  of  the  highest  Imperial  interests,  and  no 
considerations  of  economy,  or  tenderness  to  the  crotchets  of  indi- 
dnals,  should  stand  in  the  way.  I  doubt  if  the  present  magnitude 
of  these  interests  is  generally  realised,  or  if  the  probable  enor- 
mous dimensions  to  which  in  the  fntnre  they  are  almost  certun 
to  attain,  are  much  thought  of,  although  there  are  in  every  direc- 
tion evidences  of  great  development ;  and  I  may  mention  as  one 
of  the  new  connections  of  the  Colony  the  recent  establishment  of 
steam  communication  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  through 
Vancouver,  and  the  likelihood  that,  with  the  fast  steamers  now 
undec  construction  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  running  in  con- 
junction with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway,  we  shall  have  onr 
most  distant  possessions  linked  together  and  attached  to  the  Old 
Country  by  new  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  prosperity. 

Discussion. 
^jr  Jaues  BofiSEUi,  C.M.G.  (Chief  Justice  of  Hong  Eong) :  I 
am  sure  we  have  all  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  paper 
which  has  just  been  read,  and  those  connected  with  Hong  Kong 
more  particularly  owe  Mr.  Keswick  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having 
placed  before  us  so  graphically  the  history  of  the  Colony,  and 
Becurcd  his  statement  a  place  in  the  archives  of  the  Boysl 
Colonial  Institute.    It  is  a  very  small  but  very  important  Colony 
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as  a  commercial  depot,  but,  perhapSp  of  still  greater  importance 
as  a  naval  and  military  station.  Attention  has  recently  been 
called  to  it  in  a  book  published  by  Sir  Oeorge  Bowen,  formerly 
Goyemor  of  Hong  Kong,  entitled,  "  Thirty  Years  of  Colonial 
Goremment/'  and  in  yesterday's  ISmes  there  is  a  summary  of  a 
despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  present  Gtovemor,  in 
which  is  set  out  the  progress  the  Colony  has  made.  As  there 
win  probably  be  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  reference  to  the 
leetiurer's  remarks  on  emigration,  I  will  not  take  up  much  of 
yonr  time  by  many  observations,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  supple- 
ment what  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  junk  trade.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  Hong  Kong  is  the  third  port  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  junk  tonnage  amounts  to  nearly  2,000,000 
tons.  It  is  known  to  everybody  here,  I  assume,  that  in  China 
only  certain  ports  are  open  to  foreign  ships,  whilst  the  junks  are 
able  to  go  to  places  where  the  foreign  ships  cannot  enter.  The 
importance,  therefore,  of  the  junk  traffic  as  a  means  of  distribut- 
ing British  commodities  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  revenue 
has  been  referred  to,  and  for  the  information  of  those  who  have 
not  read  the  Grovemor's  despatch,  I  may  mention  that  the  revenue 
is  chiefly  raised  by  means  of  rents  from  Crown  lands,  and  a  house 
tax  of  13  per  cent,  of  the  rental.  There  is  no  other  tax  except 
on  opium — which,  of  course,  the  Chinese  pay — ^so  that  altogether 
the  place  is  lightly  taxed.  The  revenue  amounts  to  over  1^ 
million  dollars.  The  remarks  made  about  the  defences  of  the 
Colony  are,  I  think,  a  little  too  strong.  Perhaps  Mr.  Keswick  is 
not  aware  that  of  late  years  great  strides  have  been  made  towards 
completing  the  defences;  but  luckily  we  have  here  to-night 
lieutenant-General  Cameron,  and  he  will  be  able  to  speak  with 
anthority  on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  will  do  so,  so  far  as  he  can 
consistently  with  his  duty  towards  the  interests  of  the  public 
service. 

Lieut.-General  W.  Gobdon  Camebon,  C.B.  (late  commander  of 
tha  troops  at  Hong  Kong) :  I  am  sure  we  have  all  listened  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  Mr.  Keswick's  able  address.  There  is  no 
better  authority  on  the  subject,  I  think  I  may  truly  say,  than  he 
18.  Not  only  was  he  one  of  our  ablest  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  but  he  was  one  of  our  most  influential  and  esteemed 
members  of  the  conunercial  conmiunity,  as  well  as  a  naan  who 
took  a  most  friendly  interest  in  our  Chinese  fellow-citizens.  In 
tact,  when  it  was  proposed,  once  upon  a  time,  to  raise  a  Chinese 
corps  partly  for  the  defence  of  Hong  Kong,  Mr.  Keswick,  I  recol- 
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lect,  did  not  join  in  the  very  strong  objectibiis  which  nearly 
everybody.,  also  myself  included,  entertained.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  with  so  perfectly  impartial  an  observer  as  my  friend  Mr. 
Keswick  we  may  receive  nearly  all  his  statements  with  tiie  utmost 
confidence.  During  the  four  years.  I  was  in  Hong  Kong  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  vast  importance  of  the  place,  and  the 
marvellous  energy  of  the  people  who  had  made  it  what  it  is. 
During  the  years  you  were  deploring  the  commercial  depression, 
we  in  Hong  Kong  were  in  a  most  flourishing  condition — in  fact, 
I  never  saw  a  place  more  flourishing.  It  is  pretty  generally 
admitted,  I  think,  what  a  most  important  stronghold  for  British 
interests  the  tight  little  Colony  is.  Small  as  it  is,  it  is  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  Colonies  of  infinitely  larger  dimen- 
sions belonging  to  some  of  our  neighbours,  who  would,  I  dare 
say,  be  very  glad  to  exchange.  I  do  not  quite  share  Mr.  Keswick's 
apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  defences  of  Hong  Kong.  Of  course, 
I  speak  with  some  reserve,  especially  as  an  officer  still  on  the 
active  list;  and  although  we  endeavour  to  take  the  public 
into  our  confidence  as  much  as  possible — which  is,  I  maintain, 
the  right  policy — still,  we  do  not  wish  to  betray  our  weakness  to 
our  possible  enemies.  But  I  can  assure  you  Hong  Kong  is  not  in 
the  defencelesa  state  people  suppose.  The  Government — ^not  only 
the  present  Govemm^t,  but  the  former  Gh>vemment — ^have  of 
late  years  been  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  Hong  Kong, 
and  great  efibrts  have  been  made  to  place  it  in  a  proper  state  of 
defence.  You  should  understand  that,  as  regards  the  fortifica- 
tions, we  do  not  propose-r-nor  do  we  propose  at  any  of  our 
coaling  stations-^to  guard  against  a  complete  blockade.  Such 
a  blockade  means,  of  course,  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the 
enemy  on  the  seas,  and  in  that  case,  if  we  had  France  and  Bussia 
against  us«  why,  with  a  French  army  of  80,000  men  in  Cochin 
China  and  Tonquin,  and  Bussia  able  to  assemble  a  large  force  at 
Yladivostock,  and  who  could  easily  between  them  land  10,000  or 
15,000  men  at  Hong  Kong,  you  dcxi't  suppose  our  very  small 
garrison  there  would  be  able  to  offer  much  resistance.  In  all 
our  defepfflve  arrangements,  therefore,  we  pre-suppose  that 
England  has  still  command  of  the  seas,  though  we  might 
lose  the  conmiand  for  a  short  time  before  we  could  get  the 
necessary  reinforcements.  What  we  intend  to  do  is  to  protect 
Hong  Kong  and  other  coaling  stations  against  any  sudden  raid  of 
the  enemy,  and  that  we  are  doing  much  better  than  the  public 
«:enerally  suppose.    Our  principal  object  is  to  free  the  navy  to 
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scour  the  seas  and  protect  our  commerce — ^not  to  shat  up  our 
ships  in  harbonr ;  and  therefore  the  fortifications  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  dispense  with  the  fleet  for  the  necessary 
time.  But  supposing  the  fortifications  to  be  not  quite  ready — 
Ihey  cannot  be  completed  till  the  armament  is  received — ^the  fleet 
would  act  partly  on  the  defensive,  keeping  the  necessary  number 
of  ships  at  Hong  Kong  to  co-operate  with  the  harbour  defences  in 
efifoetually  preventing  the  entrance  of  an  enemy*  This  would,  of 
course,  somewhat  hamper  the  fleet  in  its  proper  functions  of  pro- 
tecting commerce  on  the  hi^  seas,  but  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  ensuring  the  safety  of  Hong  Kong  as  the  first  con- 
sideration, remembering  it  is  the  base  for  all  naval  operations 
from  which  to  refit  and  draw  all  supplies  of  warlike  stores.  The 
fortificalions,  recollect,  have  to  be  much  stronger  than  in  former 
days,  and  they  can't  be  thrown  up  in  a  hurry.  As  to  one  man 
upsetting  what  has  been  done  by  his  predecessor,  that  practice,  I 
think,  has  gone  by.  The  present  system  of  fortifications  at  Hong 
Kong  has  not  been  the  work  of  one  engineer.  Bfloognlsing  the 
vsst  importance  of  the  Colony  as  the  great  emporium  of  trade  in 
the  (%ina  Seas  and  headqutfters  of  our  fleet,  the  Government 
have  brought  to  bear  on  the  fortifications  the  skill  of  some  of 
our  best  engineers  and  other  of&cers,  and,  as  regards  the  object 
in  view — ^warding  off  any  raid  on  Hong  Kong — I  believe 
the  fortifications  are  very  well  devised.  It  has  been  a  most 
diffieoit  matter  to  fortify  Hong  Kong,  because  in  nearly  every 
spot  tdiere  sites  have  been  selected  for  batteries  in  this  industrious 
place  the  ground  has  been  quarried  and  broken  up,  and  oons^ 
quently  we  have  had  to  build  artificial  parapets — ^in  fact,  nearly 
all  these  parapets  are  artificial.  The  guns,  unfortunately,  have 
not  ail  been  sent  out — I  mean  the  heaviest  ones — ^but  in  this 
respect  Hong  Kong  is  better  off  than  any  of  the  other  coaling 
stations  recently  fortified.  It  seems  the  wisest  policy  to  first 
supply  the  needs  of  the  navy,  and  if  there  has  not  been  that 
prompt  supply  the  public  is  always  demanding,  you  must  con- 
sider that  the  make  of  guns  has  been  changing  enormously  of 
late  years,  and  that  it  is  sometimes  better  to  wait  a  bit,  in 
order  to  get  a  really  good  article,  than  to  take  guns  which  are 
not  of  the  most  approved  pattern,  which  have  not  been  subjected 
to  the  necessary  proofs,  and  which  might  turn  out  to  be  failures. 
There  has  been  an  enormous  revolution  in  artillery  work,  and  it 
is  only  reasonable  the  public  should  allow  a  certain  amount  of 
time  for  putting  into  the  fortifications  the  best  weapons.    I 
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repeat,  the  Imperial  Govemment  has  been  domg  its  best  to  put 
Hong  Eong  in  a  good  state  of  defence,  commensurate  with  the 
enormous  interests  at  stake,  and  the  people  of  Hong  Eong 
have  gone  hand-in-hand  with  the  Govemment  in  contributing 
handsomely  towards  the  expense.  The  Colonial  Govemment 
appeared  willing  even  to  go  beyond  the  demands  upon  it,  and  to 
assist  in  constructing  a  breakwater  at  the  western  entrance  to 
the  harbour,  which,  being  two  miles  broad,  is  the  weak  point  of 
the  defence.  With  this  cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
Colony,  and  a  much  more  extensive  and  efficient  system  of 
fortification  than  is  generally  supposed,  I  think  you  may  rely 
on  Hong  Eong  being  soon  the  best  protected  of  all  our  coaling 
stations. 

Sir  John  Popk  Hennessy,  E.C.M.G.:  With  reference  to  what  the 
gallant  General — ^who  speaks  with  such  high  authority — ^has  just 
been  teUing  us,  we  must  all  feel  that  he  has  not  in  any  way  over- 
rated the  expansive  strength  of  Hong  Eong.  If  I  may  venture,  as 
a  civilian,  to  add  to  an3rthing  that  fell  from  him,  I  would  say  that 
the  defences  of  Hong  Eong  are  not  so  very  weak  as  Mr.  Eeswick 
has  alleged-— or,  perhaps,  even  so  weak  as  you  must  imagine  them 
to  be  after  hearing  the  statement  of  the  gallant  general.  There  is 
one  important  part  of  the  defences  of  Hong  Eong  to  which  no 
reference  has  been  made  to-night — a  part  of  the  defensive  scheme 
that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govemment  and 
Lord  Enutsford  for  many  years,  and  which  is  practically  complete 
— viz.,  the  torpedo  defence  of  the  harbour.  Let  me  recall  the  fact 
that  during  the  Franco-German  War  the  French  had  complete  com- 
mand of  the  sea.  How  came  it  to  pass  that  there  was  not  a  single 
German  port  that  the  French  could  attack  with  success?  Bimply 
because,  or  mainly  because,  of  the  torpedo  defence.  Therefore  I 
think  our  conunercial  friends  may  be  somewhat  reassured  when 
they  know  that  the  scheme  of  torpedo  defence  has  been  C€u:efully 
matured  tmder  Lord  Enutsford's  instmctions,  and  is  thoroughly 
efficient.  As  to  the  interesting  paper  of  my  old  colleague  on  the 
Legislative  Council,  Mr.  Eeswick,  I  agree  with  the  Chief  Justice 
that  it  furnishes  ample  themes  for  discussion,  and  perhaps  that 
burning  question  he  (the  Chief  Justice)  touched  upon,  but  did  not 
enterinto,isone,  namely,  Chinese  emigration  from  Hong  Eong  to 
Australia.  Mr.  Eeswick  has  told  us  that  the  statesmen  of  Aus- 
tralia are  wrong,  short-sighted,  and,  in  fact,  incapable  of  dealing 
with  this  embarrassing  question  of  Chinese  immigration.  I  ven- 
ture on  that  subject  to  differ  entirely  from  Mr.  Eeswick.    He 
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says  that  in  the  United  States  there  was  an  objection  taken  to  the 
Chinese  at  a  certain  time  on  the  ground  that  theirs  was  a  cheap 
labour,  and  that  they  were  not  desirable  competitors  of  the  white 
workman.  Let  me  remind  him  that  that  is  an  objection  to  a  certain 
class  of  foreign  immigrants  taken  at  this  very  moment  in  this 
Metropolis  by  those  who  are  studying  the  conditions  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  London.  They  object  to  the  cheap  labour  of 
another  race  that  comes  from  certain  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  it  was  only  the  other  evening  that  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill 
said  it  might  perhaps  be  necessary  to  enforce  by  legislative  enact- 
ment some  check  on  that  particular  kind  of  immigration.  I  think 
the  Australians  are  fully  entitled  to  keep  their  great  empire 
as  an  empire  of  the  white  race,  and  as  an  empire  especially 
for  those  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Surely  men  like  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  understood  the  wants  of  their  own  country 
better  than  the  British  or  the  German  shipowners  of  Hong  Kong. 
As  to  the  strange  suggestion  Mr.  Keswick  makes,  that  every  China- 
man should  take  with  him  to  Australia  one  of  the  opposite  sex — 
how  would  that  rule  be  enforced?  In  this  case,  remember,  there 
are  two  parties  opposed  to  Chinese  emigration — ^the  statesmen 
and  people  of  Australia  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
(he  Government  of  China.  A  Chinaman  who  leaves  his  country, 
who  goes  away  for  years — becomes,  as  it  were,  an  outcast, 
uiless  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  leave  the  country  under  the 
orders  of  the  Government  of  China.  We  know  very  weU — ^it  is  part 
of  the  Chinese  religion — that  they  have  to  perform  certain  rites  and 
cerBmonies  every  year  at  the  graves  of  their  ancestors ;  but  the 
Chinaman  who  goes  to  Australia  or  the  United  States  cannot  do 
that,  and  therefore  he  is  not,  from  the  national  and  social  point  of 
view,  a  genuine  Chinaman.  There  is  no  Government  in  the  world 
80  opposed  to  emigration  as  the  Gt>vemment  of  China.  I  venture^ 
therafore,  to  say  that  Mr.  Keswick  in  this  matter  represents,  not 
either  of  the  two  great  interests  in  question,  but  that  small,  though 
I  admit  important,  one  of  the  shipowners  of  Hong  Kong.  When  I 
had  the  honour  of  being  Governor  of  Hong  Kong  for  five  years,  I 
bund  it  was  my  duty  to  watch  carefully  the  administration  of 
lome  of  those  laws  which  are  now  in  the  safe  hands  of  the 
Chief  Justice— the  laws  touching  emigration,  and  which  some 
of  the  local  merchants  were  occasionally  disposed  to  violate.  I 
found,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Australians  were  grateful  for 
any  little  efforts  to  check  what  might  be  called  improper  emi- 
gration.   But  certainly  we  must  allow  the  Australians  to  manage 
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their  own  affairs.    Nothing  would  he  so  fatal  to  the  fature  of  that 
great  empire  as  to  introduce  a  different,  and,  so  far  as  the  coolie 
Chinese  are  concerned,  a  servile  race.    My  observations  apply, 
also,  to  the  coolies  of  India  and  those  aborigines  who  live  even 
nearer  to  Australia.    I  say  all  thia  while  having  the  utmost 
regard,  and  even  affection,  for  the  Chinese  as  a  nation ;  and  this 
bring»  me  to  another  point  on  which  I  differ  from  Mr.  Keswick . 
I  do  not  agree  with  his  comments  on  the  people  or  Government 
of  China.     Monsignor  De   Laplace,   the  late  Eoman  CathoUe 
Bishop  0/  Pekin,  who  had  been  forty  years  in  China,  who  had 
lived  like  a  Chinaman,  who  had  travelled  all  through  the  Northern 
provinces,  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  Europe,  told  me  that  he 
regarded  China   as  the  freest  country  in  the  world.     That  is 
'  evidence  very  different  from  the  statement  in  the  paper  we  heard 
to-night.    I  need  hardly  say  that  in  China  you  deal  with  the 
most  industrious  and  not  the  least  frugal  and  temperate  people 
in  the  world.    It  is  an  Empire  larger  than  Europe,  and  with 
more  languages — for  though  they  have  only  one  written  character, 
they  have  practically  different  languages — than  we  have.     The 
eminent  Minister  mentioned  in  the  paper,  Li  Hung  Chang,  has 
been  a  Minister  of  State  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.    No 
statesman  in  Europe  surpasses  him  in  administrative  ability  or 
in  true  patriotism.    The  governing  class  of  China  include  many 
men  of  similar  type.    China  is  a  country  in  which  we  seldom 
hear  of  rebellions.    They  have  now  for  many  years  had  the  same 
system  of  government,  and  for  them  an  admirable  system   of 
government.    I  must  also  enter  my  respectful  protest' against  the 
summary  given  in  this  paper  of  our  historical  relations  vnth 
China.    The  opium  trade,  the  Arrow  war,  the  treaty  forced  by 
England  and  France  on  China,  are  little  creditable  to  the  so-called 
civilisation  of  European  Powers.    Of  course,  the  author  of  this 
paper  (Mr.  Keswick)  speaks  on  behalf  of  that  important  class  of 
which  he  is  a  leading  member — the  British  traders  and  merchants 
in  Hong  Kong.    Let  us  do  them  justice,  for  they  have  contributed 
to  the  development  of  Hong  Kong;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us 
not  forget  the  Chinese,  and  especially  the  Anglo-Chinese  traders. 
They  have  been  hardly  mentioned  to-night,  and  yet  they  are  now 
by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  commercial  community  of 
Hong  Kong.     Twenty-'five  years  ago  you  might  call   for  the 
list  of  the  twenty  principal  taxpayers,  and  you  would  >find  at 
thf>  '      "     '  ^'he   Ust   the   great   house  of  Jardine,   Matheson 

nineteen  other  English,  German,  and. American 
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honaea;  bat  now  if  you  were  to  call  for  the  list,  as  I  did  a 
short  time  before  retiring  from  the  (xovemment  of  the  Oolony, 
yon  would  find  seventeen  out  of  the  twenty  were  Chinese  and 
only  three  Europeans — the  firm  represented  by  my  hon.  friend, 
whieh  stood  about  fifth  on  the  list,  the  house  of  Sassoon,  and 
another  European  house.  All  the  rest,  including  those  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  were  Chinese.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  removing 
unfair  trading  restrictions  that  I  found  laid  on  the  Queen's  Chinese 
subjects,  and  with  simple  fair  play  and  equal  treatment  they  have 
become  the  wealthiest  and,  to  the  manufacturers  and  consumers 
of  England,  the  most  useful  class  of  the  Colonial  community. 
Therefore,  whilst  we  do  full  justice  to  the  local  English  merchants, 
M  well  represented  by  Mi*.  Keswick,  we  ought  not  to  do  injustice 
to  the  natives  of  Hong  Kong  or  to  the  people  or  the  Government 
of  China. 

Captain  G.  Ls  M.  Gbbtton  :  I  have  some  diffidence  in  taking 
part  in  this  discussion  after  the  cudgels  have  been  so  ably  taken 
up  on  behalf  of  Australia  by  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  but  I  speak 
as  a  practical  Australian — an  Australian  bom  and  bred — and  I  can 
assure  this  Institute  that  we  Australians  repudiate  the  bare  notion 
of  anything  like  extensive  Chinese  immigration,  whether  the  immi- 
taunts  be  accompanied  by  their  wives  or  not.    We  know  the 
Chinamen  well  in  Australia,  where  they  are  probably  not  on  quite 
the  same  good  behaviour  as  they  are  in  a  small  Crown  Colony  near 
their  own  country.    I  have  watched  them  on  many  an  Australian 
gold  field,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  persons  in  this  room  who  can 
bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  they  are  in  the  main  a  curse  to  any 
coimtry  in  which  they  settle.    Their  morals  are  so  vile  that  one 
cannot  speak  of  them  in  a  mixed  audience  like  this.    They  work 
hard,  undoubtedly ;   but  they  spend  next  to  nothing   in  the 
coimtry  where  they  make  their  money.    They  hoard  it  and  take^ 
it  back  with  them  to  China.    So  eager  are  they  to  carry  every* 
thing  back  to  their  beloved  country,  that  they  do  not  even  leave 
the   bones    of    their  dead  behind  them  to  act  as    fertilising 
agents !  Why  should  we  peaceful  Australians,  who  only  desire  the  - 
prosperity  of  our  country,  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  great 
Chinese  rising  ?    Anyone  who  has  seen  them  on  an  Australian 
gold  field  knows  that  they  are  not  easily  managed  subjects.    If 
we  were  to  allow  them  to  pour  themselves  on  our  shores,  we 
should  be  giving  up  to  an  alien  Power,  with  whom  we  have  no 
sympathies  except  those  of  trade,  the  inestimable  privilege  of> 
colonising  one  of  the  noblest  parts  of  the  British  Empire.    There/ 
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is  no  doubt  a  cry  of  "  Aostralia  for  the  AoBtralians/'  bub  by  the 
word  "  Australians "  we  mean  the  whole  of  the  British  race. 
We  are  ready  to  receive  honest,  hard-working  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,  or  Irishmen — ^British  subjects.  We  don't  want 
foreigners,  but  fellow-subjects,  provided  they  are  honest,  sober, 
and  industrious.  At  this  moment  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  honest,  hard-working,  respectable  English  men  and 
women  on  the  point  of  starvation  in  this  country,  owing  to  over- 
pressure of  competition,  largely  aggravated  in  London  by  the 
abominable  German  and  Polish  pauper  immigration.  The  evils 
which  the  flood  of  undesirable  immigrants  are  producing  around 
us  in  London,  and  in  some  of  the  great  northern  manufacturing 
towns,  are  undoubtedly  very  great ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  those  which  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  Colonies  by  an 
invasion — ^however  peaceful — of  Chinese.  No,  if  emigration  is  to 
be  encouraged  to  Australia,  it  should  be  of  Englishmen,  and  not 
of  Chinamen. 

Dr.  F.  T.  West  Ford  :  Having  resided  in  Victoria  over  forty 
years,  I  may  say  with  reference  to  Chinese  immigration  that  I 
watched  the  arrival  of  the  Chinamen  from  the  beginning,  and 
that  I  consider  them  a  most  undesirable  race  to  introduce.  There 
are  a  few  hard-working  men  who  go  up-country,  and  make  most 
excellent  gardeners  and  servants  to  the  squatters,  but  they  are 
the  exceptions,  and  the  large  majority  who  went  to  Victoria  were 
a  degraded  and  degrading  race.  If  a  better  class  of  Chinese  could 
have  been  sent  they  would  have  been  welcomed.  As  it  is,  they 
have  simply  been  a  curse  to  Australia,  and,  although  it  is  a  pity 
to  have  to  exclude  them  altogether,  we  have  had  to  act  in  self- 
defence. 

The  Chaibman  (Sir  Frederick  Young,  KC.M.G) :  It  is  my  duty 
as  Chairman  to  wind  up  the  proceedings  by  moving  in  your  name 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  for  his  very  excellent 
Paper.  The  Paper  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  records  of 
the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  for  it  gives  us  in  a  succinct  and 
clear  way  a  history  of  the  progress  of  one  of  the  most  important, 
although  one  of  the  smallest.  Colonies  in  the  British  Empire. 
Among  the  various  interesting  topics  touched  upon  in  the  Paper 
were  those  of  Chinese  emigration  and  the  defences  of  Hong 
Kong,  and  they  have  eUcited  an  important  discussion.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  benefits  we  derive  from  these  meetings  that  we  hear 
both  sides — the  opinions  not  only  of  the  lecturer,  but  also  of 
others  perhaps  equally  well-informed  on  particular  topics  raised 
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by  himBelf .  Mr.  Keswick  well  remarked  that  "  just  as  it  is  some- 
times prudent  to  look  back  in  order  to  judge  of  the  distance 
travelled^  so  I  can  take  a  retrospective  view,  and  contrast  the 
China  that  engaged  us  in  war  thirty- three  years  ago  with  the 
Empire  that  now  .maintains  friendly  diplomatic  relations,  and  is 
represented  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's."  I  dare  say  many  of  you 
read  the  very  interesting  and  exhaustive  report  on  the  condition 
of  Hong  Kong  by  the  present  Governor,  Sir  William  Des  Voeux, 
which,  together  with  a  leading  article  on  the  same  subject, 
appeared  in  The  Times  of  yesterday.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  remarkable,  even  if  somewhat  roseate,  picture 
there  given  of  the  present  position  of  the  Colony,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  all  that  is  said  is  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is 
rather  singular  it  should  fall  to  my  lot  to  preside  on  this  particular 
occasion,  because  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  book,  published  in  1840  by 
my  brother,  the  late  Mr.  William  Curling  Young,  entitled,  "The 
English  in  China,"  and  I  also  have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
1  myself  addressed  to  the  editor  of  The  Times^  dated  December  7, 
1339,  just  fifty  years  ago,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  read 
one  or  two  extracts  from  it : — 

In  the  preiflnt  poaition  of  this  most  embarrassing  question  but  three 
couxsea  appear  to  be  open  to  us  to  follow — either  quietly  to  abandon  our  trade 
to  other  Powers,  in  the  event  of  the  negotiationa  pending  on  the  opium 
<lispata  not  being  brought  to  a  satisfactory  oonclusion,  and  the  consequent 
pemanent  interruption  of  Anglo^hinese  intercourse  on  the  footing  on  which 
it  has  hitherto  ezistad.  Or,  to  try  if  we  can  by  force  insist  on  the  Chinese 
continning  to  trade  with  us  on  our  own  terms.  Or,  to  endeavour  to  re- 
esteblish  a  friendly  intercourse  with  a  Government  (whose  laws  we  have 
violated  and  systematically  insulted)  by  submitting  to  a  variety  of  degrading 
and  humiliating  ooncesiions,  such  as  would  suit  the  vanity  and  flatter  the 
pride  of  the  authorities  of  the  Geleetial  Empire  to  demand  from  barbarians 
wbo  had  inouxrad  their  Sovereign's  displeasure. 

After  discussing  at  some  length  these  three  courses,  I  go  on 
to  Bay : — 

Hy  principal  object  in  addressing  this  letter  to  you  has  been  to  oall  your 
Mtention  to  a  veiy  striking  project,  which  has  been  suggested  in  two  or 
Uuee  leading  articles  in  The  Colonial  Oautte.  The  project  is  briefly  this : — 
Thete.are  several  islands  scattered  along  the  coast  of  China,  possessing  every 
nqoitite  for  a  trading  port—good  anchorage,  shelter  from  all  winds,  and 
plenty  of  fresh  water.  As  they  appear  to  be  mostly  without  inhabitants  ~a 
nri  of  no  man's  land—the  plan  proposed  is  to  Ck>loniBe  one  of  them  with 
Brittih  subjects.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  enumeration  of 
tks  eitraordinary  oommeroml  advantages  this  suggestion  obviously  offers  to 
the  ooontry,  my  object  being  rather  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  valuable 
joumsl  to  the  subject,  in  order  to  elicit  your  opinion  on  the  practicability  of  a 
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project  which  ought  no/  to  be  regarded  as  a  wild  aad  ephem«tal  epeoulfttion, 
but  which,  if  properly  and  judiciously  concootad,  maiy  be  destined  to  exercise 
hereaftet  a  most  Important  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  British  oonunetce. 
and  be  the  means  of  oooferring  the  bleuingB  ol  EoMpean  oivilisatioii  on  three 
hundred  milliouH  of  the  human  race. 

I  ought  to  tall  yoa  The  Times  refused  to  publish  this  letter,  but  a 
day  or  two  after  my  sending  it  (the  10th)  this  announcement 
appeared  in  the  "  Notices  to  Correspondents  " ;  "  As  the  letter  on  the 
'  Trade  with  China '  is  mixed  up  with  a  commercial  speculation  of 
some  importance,  we  decline  its  insertion."  Having,  therefore, 
as  a  young  man  taken  a  warm  interest  in  this  quBstion  at  least 
two  years  before  Hong  Kong  was  ceded  to  us  by  the  Chinese,  I 
think  there  is  some  fitness  in  my  occupying  the  chair  on  this 
occasion.  I  beg  to  propose  a  hearty  voie  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Keswick  for  the  important  paper  he  has  contributed  to  the 
Institute  to-night  on  Hong  Eong. 

Mr.  Keswick:  The  several  points  tonched  on  by  General 
Cameron  and  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  more  especially,  I  will 
only  very  briefly  refer  to.  In  regard  to  the  defences  of  Hong 
Kong,  it  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  great  pleasure  that  an  officer 
of  the  high  standing  of  General  Cameron,  who  has  so  recently 
leburned  from  the  Colony,  is  able  to  give  ns  such  assurances  of 
its  power  to  resist  attack.  The  only  point  to  which  I  can 
specially  take  esception  is  that  a  Colony  of  such  extreme  im- 
portance— a  Colony  which  in  point  of  shipping  statistics  stands 
about  the  third  in  the  world — should  be  described  rather  as  a 
coaling  station  than  as  almost  the  most  important,  commercially, 
in  the  British  Empire.  It  is  more  than  a  coaUng  station,  or  I 
should  not  have  referred  so  markedly  to  the  necessity  of  its  very 
special  defence.  It  is  so  important,  I  conceive,  that  no  cost 
should  be  spared  to  make  it  absolutely  and  entirely  a  place  that  we 
should  not  fear  would  be  taken  from  us.  Surely,  anyone  who 
observes  the  times,  and  knows  what  progress  is  being  made  by  the 
extension  of  railways  in  the  means  of  conveyii^  men  for  military 
and  other  purposes,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  what  might  easily 
be  done  by  way  of  Siberia  when  that  railway — which  has  either 
been  comnwuced  or  is  to  be  undertaken  immediately — is  com- 
pltU-d.  Mi.-u  cDuld  then  be  poured  on  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
i^  true  th^t  truiis])ort  would  be  needed,  but  it  is  possible  than  an 
opportunity  mif^ht  occur  by  which  the  Colony  would  be  placed  in 
a  •  '  '  '•OBition.  Even  to  be  raided  would  not  be  a  pleasant 
*  not  so  impossible  unless  the  fortifications  are  such 
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that  they  can  defend  the  Colony  when  oar  fleet  is  ahsent  scooring 
the  seas  and  protecting  oar  commerce.  In  my  opinion,  then, 
Hong  Kong  ought  to  be  so  strong  as  to  be.  able  to  take  care  of 
Itself  in  a  great  measure  while  our  fleet  is  protecting  commerce. 
With  regard  to  the  remarks  which  have  fallen  from  Sir  John  Pope 
Hennessy,  I  have  only  to  say  I  regret  exceedingly  he  should  have 
Qsed  a  remark  concerning  the  Chinese  which  from  him  must,  I 
thinks  create  some  surprise.  To  call  the  Chinese  "  a  servile  race '' 
IS  not,  I  think,  to  judge  them  correctly.  The  Chinese  are  a  pro- 
gressive— and  they  will  in  time,  I  beUeve,  become  a  conquering — 
race.  In  my  paper  I  have  mentioned  that  there  is  material 
decay,  and  no  one  who  has  travelled  in  the  Empire — as  Sir  John 
Pope  Hennessy  has  not—* 
Sir  John  Pope  Hbnnessy  :  Tes. 

Mr.  KxswicK :  Very  limitedly.  No  one,  I  say,  who  has  not 
Uavelled  in  the  Empire  can  know  what  the  decay  is ;  but,  as  I 
have  stated,  in  the  people  there  is  hope.  There  is  a  vitality  in 
the  nation,  there  is  a  vitality  in  the  people  from  one  end  of  the 
Empire  to  the  other  which,  I  am  sure,  will  work  out  their ' 
redemption.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who,  as  Sir  John  Pope 
Hemiessy  has  chosen  to  impute,  are  selfishly  disposed,  nor  have 
I  spoken  in  favour  of  shipping  enterprises.  It  is  not  such  gains 
or  sach  necessities  that  have  concerned  me  in  my  paper.  It  is 
the  welfare  of  China,  her  progress,  her  sure  liberation  from  the 
oppression  that  prevails.  It  is  an  oppression  certainly  that  is 
loixed  with  a  great  deal  of  freedom,  but  who  has  ever  visited  a 
Chinese  prison  that  has  not  turned  away  with  shuddering  horror? 
Who  has  ever  witnessed  the  administration  of  justice  that  has 
not  blushed  for  the  very  name?  I  cannot  speak  altogether 
cdmly  of  these  things.  I  have  seen  them ;  I  have  witnessed 
some  of  the  atrocities,  and,  though  I  believe  there  is  a  time  com- 
ing when  they  will  cease,  it  is  no  use  preaching  smooth  things 
when  things  are  rough.  It  is  a  fact  there  is  a  relentless  cruelty 
throughout  China,  but  I  believe  there  is  passing  over  the  country 
a  wave  of  better  feeling — a  wave  of  purer  and  higher  aspirations 
than  have  hitherto  animated  the  Government,  and  that  by  means 
of  a  more  centralised  Government,  and  by  means  of  better  com- 
inimication  by  telegraph  and  by  railway,  many  of  the  evils  which 
slow  communication  and  distance  from  the  central  authority  have 
pennitted  will  be  redressed.  Touching  upon  emigration,  I  can- 
not speak  of  Australia  from  any  personal  knowledge.  I  do  know 
however,  that  the  Chinese  in  the  Straits  Settlements  have  done 
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great  things.    There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  world  which  has 
been  developed  more  rapidly,  and   in  which  there  is  a   greater 
industrial  progress;  and,  though  the  Chinese  in  many  respects 
may  be  objectionable,  still,  with  our  system  of  justice,  "with  our 
police  under  proper  control,  and  with  all  the  advantages   of   eivi- 
lised  government  that  we  possess,  we  can  surely  improve  the 
condition  of  these  people,  and  make  them  less  a  horror  than  to 
some  colonists  they  appear  to  have  been.    I  do  not  myself  fear 
the  ultimate  success  of  Chinese  colonisation  when  it  takes  place. 
I  believe  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  Chinese  to  be  animated  by  as 
high  sentiments  as  those  which  animate  other  peoples.     I  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  time  when  they  shall  have  free- 
dom ;  when,  instead  of  being'debarred  from  entering  a  coTintry, 
they  will  be  welcomed  as  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  law- 
abiding  of  the  races  of  the  world.    I  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
vote  of  thanks,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  proposing  that  our 
thanks  be  given  to  the  chairman  for  the  very  able  manner  in 
which  he  has  filled  the  chair  on  this  occasion. 
The  Chaibman  having  replied,  the  meeting  separated. 
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FOURTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held 
at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  February 
11, 1890. 

Sir  Hbnbt  Babkly,  G.G.M.G.,  E.C.B.,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
tod  ooofinned,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  meeting  22 
Fellows  had  been  elected^  viz.,  12  Resident  and  10  Non-Resident. 

Besident  Fellows : — 

Henry  Herron  Beauehamp,  WUUam  Fowliet  Albert  Ooldent  Bichard 
Harmett,  WUUam  Jamie9<m^  Herbert  F.  C,  Keatt^  Thorold  G.  Keatt, 
P.  Berrjf  Owemf  WUUamBobineonf  Lieut^-Oolonel  John  Spetice,  WiUiani 
IVUitm,  Andrew  B.  TuUL 

Non-Reddent  Fellows : — 

GratimUe  C.  CuningJiam  (Canada),  L.  F.  Desborough  (Tran»vaal)y 
WaUem  Qwynne  Evane  (Tranevaali,  WUUam  Faweett^  B.8e.f  F.L.8, 
(Jamaica)^  Bobert  Johnttone  (Jamaica),  Johannes  H.  MaraU  (Cape 
Colony),  Chrietian  L.  Marwis  (Cape  Colony),  Emeat  W>  Moss  (Straits 
Settlements),  Lionel  H.  Webber  (British  Columbia),  E.  Vaughan 
WittioBU,  JJ".  (Cape  Colony). 


A  list  of  donors  to  the  Library  was  also  announced* 

The  Ghaibman  called  upon  Mr.  Lssley  C.  Pbobtn  to  read  his 
paper  on 

THE  MONEY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  British  Empire  could  support 
many  more  than  its  present  inhabitants  in  much  greater  comfort 
than  they  now  experience  if  only  its  resources  were  properly 
developed,  and  if  the  wealth  thus  produced  were  wisely  distri- 
hxted.  Money  is  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  we  should 
ttnderstand  what  our  system  is,  and  that  we  should  be  alive  to  its 
imperfections,  if  any.  And  the  present  seems  a  specially  oppor- 
tune time  for  the  consideration  of  the  question.  For  not  only 
W  attention  been  more  directed  to  it  than  heretofore  by  the 
<li8cn88ionB  which  have  been  going  on  regarding  that  particular 
monetary  system  which  is  known  as  bimetflJlism,  but  it  is 
certain  that,  in  the  session  of  Parliament  just  opening,  the  impor- 
tant questions  of  the  note  issues  of  this  country,  and  of  the 
maintenance  in  good  order  of  our  gold  coinage,  will  be  taken  up — 
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subjects  which  must  have  some  influence  on  other  paxts  of  the 

Empire.  

My  object  is  to  describe  what  our  present  system  is,  including 
under  the  term  money  note  issues  as  well  as  coins. 

I  do  not  know  that  a  complete  description  of  this  sort  already 
exists.     In  1878  Mr.  Gogchen  submitted  to  the  monetary  confer- 
ence at  Paris  a  statement  of  the  currency  systems  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  its  colonies,  and  dependencies.    This  statement  is  now 
Httle  known,  and  if  the  result  of  the  present  paper  be  only  to 
draw  attention  to  that  very  valuable  document,  my  labour  will 
not  have  been  thrown  away.    But  Mr.  Goschen  did  not  attempt 
to  describe  the  paper  currency  systems  in  force ;  and,  moreover, 
there  have  been  important  alterations  in  some  of  the  metallic 
monetary  arrangments  since  his  paper  was  presented.     Where 
possible,  in  the  course  of  my  description,  I  have  ventured  to  use 
the  ipsissima  verba  of  our  great  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
I  trust  that  the  lucidity  with  which  some  portions  of  the  subject 
will  be  thus  explained  may  atone  for  defects  in  other  parts  of  the 
paper.    I  must  also  refer  to  a  pamphlet  on  the  currency  of  the 
Colonies,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Colonial  Ofl&ce  by  Mr.  F.  0. 
Adrian,  which  that  gentleman  has  obligingly  corrected  for  me  up 
to  date.    This  contains  much  valuable  information,  and  is  a  most 
useful  reference  to  various  orders  and  ordinances  on  the  subject ; 
but  this  does  not  deal  with  India;  and,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
extracts  from,  and  references  to,  various  orders  (some  of  which  a 
court  of  law  might  possibly  decide  to  be  obsolete),  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  description  of  the  system  at  |)resent  in  force.     I  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  of  saying  how  much  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Adrian  and  to  other  gentlemen  at  the  Colonial  Office  for 
their  courteous  assistance. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  quite  elementary  re- 
marks regarding  the  difference  between  standa]:d  and  token 
money,  not  because  I  would  venture  to  give  a  lecture!  on  this 
important  branch  of  political  economy,  but  because  I  have  no 
doubt  I  am  addressing  some  who  probably  would  not  understand 
my  description  without  some  such  explanation. 

The  money  of  which  I  propose  to  speak  this  evening  may  be 
divided  into  two  principal  divisions :  first,  standard,  or  meibsur- 
ing  money,  and  second,  representative  money,  including  (a)  paper, 
and  (b)  other  representatives.  Thus,  in  England,  our  standard 
money  is  gold.  But  besides  this  gold  money,  we  have  its  repre- 
sentatives in  circulation — (a)  bank  notes,  and  (b)  our  silver  and 
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copper  coins.  Both  of  these  Bubdivisions  are  really,  and  are 
sometimes  called,  token  money ;  but,  in  ordinary  parlance,  the 
term  token  is  applied  to  metallic  money,  the  nominal  value  of 
which  is  above  its  intrinsic  value,  even  after  allowing  for  cost  of 
coinage.  Tokens,  using  the  term  in  this  sense^  represent  in  a 
gold  standard  country,  fractional  parts  of  a  gold  coin,  just  as  a 
bank  note  represents  one  or  more  gold  coins.  Our  English 
tokens  are  described  by  Mr.  Goschen,  in  the  paper  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  as  *'  metallic  notes  for  parts  of  a  sovereign." 
Elsewhere,  I  have  seen  them  well  described  as  ''  Mint  promises 
to  pay,"  although  our  English  law  scarcely  bears  out  this  descrip- 
tion. 

The  following  statement  shows  broadly  the  different  monetary 
systems  of  the  British  Empire : — 


Comitries. 


MetalUo  Ciroolatlon  and  Money  of 
Aoootmt. 


Partionlan  of  Paper 
Correnoy. 


Oold  Standardy  with  £  a.  d.  Currency. 


Gieai  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  Gbaxmel 
Islands. 

AoftralaaianClolonieB 
SooUi  Africa  Ck>lo- 

niat. 
Wert  African  Settle- 

ments. 
Weit  Indian  Colonies 

ezoeplBritishHon- 

duras. 


£  B.  d.,    with  special  copper 
coins  lor  Jersey  &  Quemsey. 


£  s.  a. 


{ 


M&lta 


FsUdand  Islands 

StHeleoa 

Hji   


s.  d«,  supplemented  with 
other  coins. 

BritiBh  silver,  generally  nnli- 
mited  legal  tender ,and  bronze. 

.  In  some  plaoes  aooonnts  are 
kept  in  DoUars  at  4s.  Sd. 

£  s.  d.  Spedal  one-third  far- 
thing coined. 


£  8.  d. 


Notes  of  the  Bank  of 

England,   and   of 

private  and  joint 

stock  banks. 
Notes   of   chartered 

and    joint    stock 
.  banks.   . 
Occasionally  notes  of 

Bank  of  England. 
Notes  of  the  Golenial 

and  BritishGoiana 

Banks. 

Nil. 


NU. 


Gold  Standard,  mth  Dollar  Currency. 


Caaadik. 


Newfoiindland    • .  •  • 


Dollar  at  4s.  l*81d. 


Dollar  at  48.  2d. 


Dominion  notes  and 
notes  of  chartered 
and  joint  stock 
banks. 

Notes  of  the  Union  ft 
Commercial  Banks 
of  Newfoundland. 
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Conntriefl. 

Aoconnt. 

Partiealan  of  Paper 
Currenoy. 

Ool 

Gibraltar 

Heligoland 

Cypnis 

d  Standard^  with  Foreign  Currei 

Mixed  Britifih   and    Spanish 
ooins. 

icy. 

Nil. 

Nil. 
Nil. 

British,  French,  and  Turkish 
gold ;    British   silyer,    and 
special  bronze  piastres. 

India... 

Ceylon 

Mauritius ^ 

Silx 

1     •    •     •    • 
»     •    •     •    • 

yer  Standard,  taith  Rupee  Currei 

Bapees,  annas,  and  pies 

Bupees,  and  local  subsidiary 

ooins. 
Bupees,  and  local  subsidiary 

ooins. 

ncy. 

Government  of  India 
paper  cnrrenoy. 

Government  of  Cey- 
lonpaperourrency. 

GovAimniept  of  Mav- 

ritius  paper   our- 
rency. 

Silver  Standard,  with  Dollar  Currency,* 


British  Honduras 


Hong  Kong 


Jjabuan 


Straits  Settlements. 


British  North  Borneo 


Guatemalan  and  other  dollars, 
worth  28.  ll*15d. ;  special 
bronze  cents. 

Mexican  dollar  worth  Ss.  2-21d. 
with  special  subsidiary  silver 
and  bronze. 

Mexican  dollar  worth  Ss.  2  '21d. 
with  subsidiary  silver  and 
copper  of  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  British  Ncnrth 
Borneo  copper. 

Mexican  dollar  worth  Ss.  2-21d. 
with  special  subsidiary  silver 
and  copper. 

Mexican  dollar  worth  Ss.  2'21d. 
with  special  8ub8idiiU7  cop- 
per. 


Nil. 


Notes  of  chartered 
and  joint  stock 
banks. 

NU. 


Notes  of   chartered 

and    joint    stock 

banks. 
BritishNorth  Borneo 

Government  paper 

currency. 


*  Silver  taken  at  45d.  per  oz. 

Myfpaper  would  be  incomplete  if  I  did  not  describe  in  detail  the 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  currency,  which  passes  current  ux 
the  largest  and  most  important  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
taken  almost  word  for  word  from  Mr.  Ooschen's  statement  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

Gold  is  the  only  standard  metal. 

The  metal  coined  is  916  fine,  i.e.,  \^  pure  gold,  and  y',  alloy. 
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The  coins  are  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns.  There  is  also  a 
five-sovereign  piece  and  a  two-sovereign  piece,  buti  these  coins  are 
not  in  general  circulation.  The  sovereign,  representing  the  pound 
sterhng,  contains  113-001  grains  of  pure  gold,  or  128-27447  grains 
of  standard  gold.    The  half-sovereign  precisely  half  of  the  above. 

Boyereigns  and  half-sovereigns  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount, 
provided  that  the  pieces  be  not  worn  below  122*5  grains  and 
62*125  respectively. 

Below  these  weights  they  may  be  refused,  and  the  Bank  of 
En^and  cuts  all  such  light  coins  tendered  to  it,  and  receives  them 
only  as  so  much  standard  gold.  The  loss  on  light  gold  is  thus 
bome  by  the  public.  Special  arrangements  were,  however,  made 
by  an  Act  of  last  year,  under  which  the  State  will  bear  the  loss 
on  light  pre-Yictorian  gold  coins  presente4  before  the  18th 
instant. 

Every  person  is  entitled  to  bring  gold  to  the  Mint  for  coinage, 
and  to  receive  it  back,  in  his  turn,  cut  into  coins,  stamped  with 
the  proper  die,  as  a  certificate  of  due  weight  and  fineness,  at  the 
rate  of  £3  17s.  lO^d.  per  ounce  troy  of  standard  gold;  that  is  to 
say,  1,869  sovereigns  for  forty  pounds  troy  of  standard  gold. 

If  the  gold  so  brought  to  the  Mint  is  higher  or  lower  than  the 
standard,  the  Mint  adds  alloy,  or  fine  gold,  for  the  account  of  the 
owner,  according  as  it  is  needed,  to  bring  it  down  to  the  standard 
or  to  bring  it  up. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  by  law  obUged  to  receive  all  gold 
broQ^t  to  it  by  the  public,  paying  for  it  immediately  at  the  rate 
ot  £3  17b.  9d.  per  ounce  standard. 

Hie  di&rence  of  three  halfpence  per  ounce  compensates  the 
Bank  for  the  loss  of  interest  between  the  date  of  its  bringing  the 
gold  to  the  Mint  and  the  date  of  receiving  it  again  in  the  form  of 
com,  and  gives  it  also  a  small  profit  by  way  of  brokerage  for  its 
trouble. 

The  public  finds  that  its  own  loss  in  interest  and  expenditure 
in  the  operation,  were  it  to  take  gold  to  the  Mint,  would  be  more 
than  three  halfpence.  Consequently,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  gold  coined  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  taken  to  the  Mint  by 
the  Bank  of  England. 

The  silver  crown,  double  florin,  half-crown,  florin,  shilling, 
sixpence  piece,  fourpence  piece,  and  threepence  piece  represent 
respectively  one-quarter,  one-fifth,  one-eighth,  one-tenth,  one- 
twentiethy  one-fortieth,  one-sixtieth  and  one-eightieth  of  a 
sovereign,  while    the  bronze  penny,  halfpenny,  and    farthing 
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represent  respectively  one  two-hundred-and-fortieth,  one  fpur- 
hundred-and-eightieth,  and  one  nine-hundred-and-sixtieth  of  the 
same  coin.  .  . 

The  piece  of  fourpence  is  no  longer  coined  for  use  iji.  Great 
Britain,  but  it  is  sometimes  supplied  to  some  of  the  West  Indian 
Colonies,  where,  especially  in  Barbados,  it  is  found,  a  useful  coin 
for  wages.  There  are  also  coined  silver  penny  and  twopence 
pieces,  but  they  are  not  in  general  circulation,  thpugh  some  of 
the  latter  are  said  to  be  still  in  Jamaica,  in  which  Colony,  as 
also  in  Sierra  Leone,  some  of  the  old  silver  three-halfpenny 
pieces,  which  have  not  been  coined  for  many  years,  are  still  said 
to  circulate. 

The  silver  coinage  is  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  forty 

shillings  only. 

The  bronze  coinage  is  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  one 
shilling. 

The  silver  to  be  coined  is  of  925  or  g  fine ;  and  one  troy  pound, 
costing  about  45  shillings  at  the  present  market  price,  is  coined 
into  66  shillings,  a  sum  fixed  when  the  price  was  nominally  about 
60  shillings. 

One  pound  avoirdupois  of  bronze  is  coined  into  48  pence. 
The  same  quantity  is  coined  into  80  halfpence,  or  into  160 
farthings.  Thus,  two  halfpennies,  or  four  farthings,  weigh  some- 
thing more  than  one  penny. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  beyond  the  cost  of  making  the  subsidiary 
coins,  a  considerable  seignorage  is  charged  on  both  silver  and 
copper,  which  contributes  towards  the  cost  of  coining  the^ 
sovereign,  and  of  replacing  the  silver  coinage  which  is  withdrawn 
from  circulation  as  soon  as  any  pieces  are  so  worn  by  use  that 
neither  effigy  nor  legend  are  distinguishable. 

I  will  draw  attention  here  to  one  of  the  principal  x^bArac- 
teristics  of  our  British  currency  system — a  point  which,  though 
supremely  simple,  is  often  misunderstood ;  sometimes  even  by 
those  who  set  themselves  up  as  authorities  on  currency  questions. 
It  is  an  essential  feature  in  our  system  that  our  token  coins  should 
certainly  always  remain  of  less  intrinsic  value  than  the  portion 
of  gold  which  they  represent,  thus  ensuring  their  always  remain-, 
ing  in  circulation.  The  nominal  rate  of  our  British  silver  coins — 
sometimes  (I  venture  to  think  inappropriately)  called  the  standard 
rate  of  silver — ^was,  therefore,  fixed  by  law  at  66d.  the  ounce — a 
price  so  much  higher  than  the  rate  adopted  by  the  nations  com- 

'^ng  the  Latin  monetary  union,  and  than  the  average  gold  value 
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of  silver,  that  there  was  no  fear  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  silver 
coins  ever  reaching  it.  Had  it  been  fixed  at,  let  us  say,  60d.  the 
ounce,  there  would  have  been  a  fear,  while  the  Latin  union  rate 
of  nearly  61d.  was  operative,  of  our  silver  coins  being  taken  to 
France  to  be  melted,  and  of  our  suffering  the  inconveniences  of 
an  insufficient  currency. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  possible  to  fix  the  nominal 
gold  rate  of  silver  too  high — ^thus  an  inducement  to  the  fabrication, 
of  illicit  coins  of  precisely  the  same  intrinsic  value  is  held  out ; 
coins  which  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  lawful> 
coins ;  and  this  state  of  things  has  been  brought  about  in  England 
owing  to  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  sUver.  We  have  lately  seen 
reports  in  the  press  of  th^  manufacture  of  illicit  good  silver 
coins,  in  one  instance  it  being  stated  that,  to  avoid  detection,  the. 
mannfaotura  was  being  carried  on  on  the  high  seas ;  and  in  other 
countries  as  well,  where  the  profit  is  not  so  great,  though  the 
opportunity  of  getting  the  coins  into  circulation  is  better,  we  hear 
of  the  same  thing.  It  appears  therefore  probable  that  if  the 
gold  price  of  silver  remain  as  at  present,  the  law  will  have  to  be 
amended,  in  view  to  the  nominal  gold  rate  of  silver  in  our 
currency  system  being  lowered,  and  the  silver  coins  being  made 
more  valuable.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that 
our  Goyemment  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  the  Jubilee  of 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  to  make  a  commencement.  If  the 
law  had  been  altered  so  that  the  crowns  and  new  double  florins 
then  issued  had  been  struck  at  the  rate,  say  of  62d.  an  ounce, 
there  would  have  been  an  appreciable  improvement ;  while  if  the. 
Government  had  had  the  courage  to  recognise  the  impossibility 
of  the  old  16}  to  1  rate  ever  becoming  again  operative,  and  had 
issued  the  new  coins  at  about  54d.  an  ounce  (still  a  long  way 
above  the  market  rate  of  silver)  there  would  have  been  but  little 
fear  of  their  being  imitated ;  and  all  our  silver  might  gradually 
have  been  put  on  the  same  footing. 

At  Sydney  and  MeiboTime  there  are  branches  of  the  Boyal 
Mint,  at  which,  however,  nothing  but  gold  is  coined*  The  sove- 
reigns are  identical  vrith  those  coined  in  London,  the  letters  S 
and  M  being  merely  shown  under  Her  Majesty's  head  to  distin- 
guish them.  The  regulations  under  which  British  silver  and 
bronze  coinage  are  supplied  to  the  Colonies  were  revised  in 
February,  1879,  and  are  published  in  the  Mint  report  for  187& 
The  Master  of  the  Mint  undertakes  the  supply  of  all  such  coin  as 
may  be  required  at  its  nominal  value,  the  charges  ior  packing, 
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freight,  insurance,  &c.,  being  borne  by  the  Imperial  Government. 
Similarly,  too,  the  Imperial  (rovemment  bears  all  costs  attending 
the  transmission  to  England  of  worn  token  coins.  No  doubt, 
with  the  present  price  of  silver,  this  convenient  arrangement  is 
profitable  to  the  Mother  Country. 

Our  only  Possessions  using  our  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
for  which  special  subsidiary  coins  are  still  made,  are  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Malta,  and  Jamaica.  The  old  Manx  halfpennies  and 
pennies  with  the  peculiar  device  have,  I  believe,  now  disappeared^ 
but  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  for  some  special  reason  with  which  I 
am  unacquainted,  have  each  separate  copper  coins  of  their  own. 
Jersey  has  special  pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings  prepared  for  it. 
But  Guernsey,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  following  copper 
coins : — 


8  double  pieoe       . .     =  Id. 
4     do.      do.         ..     ->  }d. 


2  double  piece       . .     =  }d. 
1     do.      do.         ..     =  id. 


Special  coins  of  one-third  of  a  farthing  are  supplied  by  the 

Mint  for  Malta,  which  othervrise  adopts  our  British  currency 

system,  being  indeed  in  one  respect  plus  royaliste  que  le  Boi, 

For  while,  as  we  all  know,  our  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns 

pass  freely  from  hand  to  hand  in  England,  even  after  they  have 

suffered  such  loss  by  wear  and  tear  as  to  cease  to  be  legal  tender, 

in  Malta  gold  coin  below  legal  tender  weight  is  said  to  be 

rejected,  and  the  inconvenience  thereby  caused  has  been  advanced 

as  a  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  paper  currency  in  that 

island.    In  Malta,  silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  £5,  instead  of  only 

to  40s. 

The  West  Indies. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Goschen's  report  of  1878, 
explains  the  peculiar  system  in  force  in  the  West  Indies : — 

"The  coins  in  circulation  in  the  West  Indies  (excepting  in 
British  Honduras  and  the  Bahamas)  consist  chiefly  of  British 
token  silver,  which  may  be  tendered  to  an  unlimited  amount. 
The  history  which  has  brought  about  this  result  is  somewhat 
complicated ;  but,  briefly,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  these  Colonies, 
up  to  a  recent  date,  a  double  standard  existed^the  gold  doubloon, 
at  64s.,  the  silver  dollar,  at  48.  2d.,  as  well  as  United  States 
gold  (the  eagle,  at  41s.)  being  legal  tender,  concurrently  with 
sterling  coin.  Gold  becoming  over-valued  under  this  system,  dollars 
entirely  disappeared,  and  no  limitation  having  been  placed  on 
the  tender  of  British  silver  coin,  it  gradually  became  the  only 
currency  of  the  Colonies.    It  is  obvious  that  it  is  to  the  advan- 
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tage  of  the  banks  to  keep  up  this  system,  which  gives  them  an 
entire  command  over  the  exchanges ;  and  they  have  hitherto 
defeated  several  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  to  induce 
the  Colonies  to  accept  the  403.  limit,  which  is  the  law  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

'*  During  the  late  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  dollars  (the  only 
intrinsic  silver  coin  of  the  Colonies)  became  over-valued  as  com- 
pared with  gold,  and  with  British  token  silver,  which,  of  course, 
possesses  the  same  value  as  gold;  and  importations  of  dollars 
(which  could  be  purchased  in  London  at  prices  considerably  under 
48.,  and  issued  in  the  colony  at  4s.  2d.)  commenced, 

•*  The  Colonies  were  alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  a  coin 
which  had  become  unknown,  and,  after  application  to  the 
Imperial  Government,  were  allowed  to  demonetise  the  dollar,  and 
thus  a  single  gold  standard  was  established  in  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  Bermuda,  and  British  Guiana. 

<*  But  there  being  no  limitation  in  the  tender  of  British  silver, 
the  currency,  in  fact,  rests  upon  a  token  coinage,  instead  of  on 
gold ;  and  a  circular  has  been  addressed  to  the  several  governors, 
pointing  out  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  and  recommending 
that  the  currency  law  should  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  adoption  of  the  408.  limit  to  the  tender  of  the 
token  coinage." 

No  change  has,  however,  been  made  in  this  respect,  and  we 
still  have  the  anomaly  of  a  gold  standard,  based  entirely  on  a 
very  much  over-valued  token  currency.  It  is  not  known,  how- 
ever, that  this  causes  any  practical  inconvenience. 

Much  of  the  business  in  the  West  India  Colonies  is  done  by 
means  of  notes  of  the  Colonial  Bank.  This  Bank  was  established 
by  Boyal  Charter  in  1836,  which  was  extended  by  Act  19  Vic.  cap. 
3,  under  which  powers  were  granted  to  issue  notes  of  not  less 
than  £1  in  value ;  it  being  provided  by  Sec.  9  that  the  Bank 
should  "keep  in  reserve  at  their  establishments  in  the  said 
Colonies,  specie,  or  gold  and  silver  bullion,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  one-third  in  value  at  least  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
promissory  notes  of  the  said  Bank  for  the  time  being  in  circula- 
tion in  the  said  Colonies.''  There  are  four  districts  from  which 
notes  are  issued,  viz. : — 

(1)  Barbados,  including  Trinidad  and  all  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  Islands. 

(2)  Demerara  (in  British  Guiana),  including  Berbice. 

(3)  Jamaica. 
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(4)  St.  Thomas,  including  St.  Croix. 

The  notes  are  redeemable  at  the  ofGices  of  issue,  and,  in  addi- 
tion,  the  notes  of  Barbados  district,  issued  at  Trinidad,  are 
redeemable  at  either  place  without  deduction,  but  not  necessarily 
so  if  presented  at  St.  Vincent,  or  Antigua,  &c. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  exact  account  of  the  amount  of 
notes  outstanding  in  each ;  but  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a 
tolerably  good  estimate  of  thfi  value  in  sterUng  of  the  £420,000 
Colonial  bank  notes  in  circulation  in  our  West  India  Colonies : — 

Jamaica £152,000 

British  Guiana 59,000 

Barbados 50,000 

StVinoent 6,700 

Tobago 300 

St.  Lucia. 8,700 

Trinidad 80,300 

Grenada 20,000 

Leeward  Islands 43,000 

£420,000 

On  the  80th  of  June  last  the  specie  assets  of  the  Bank 
amounted  to  £372,514  8s.  9d.,  against  notes  in  circulation 
amounting  to  £420,508  14s.  2d.  The  Bank  of  British  Guiana  in 
that  Colony  also  issues  notes,  the  amount  outstanding  on  the 
same  date  being  £65,634  ;  the  specie  reserve  on  the  same  date 
being  £67,745.  An  interesting  feature  is  that  while  the  notes 
of  Jamaica  are  £1  each  in  British  money,  the  notes  in  the  other 
Colonies  are  for  five  dollars  each,  which,  at  the  rate  of  4s.  2d., 
is  equivalent  to  £1  Os.  lOd. 

In  Jsimaica  all  Government,  as  well  as  commercial,  accounts 
are  kept  in  sterling.  In  British  Guiana  all  accounts  are  kept  in 
dollars.  In  the  other  West  India  Possessions,  though  the 
Government  accounts  are  kept  in  sterling,  commercial  accounts 
are  for  the  most  part  kept  in  dollars.  It  may  seem  questionable 
whether,  in  these  circumstances,  I  have  been  right  in  classifying 
all  the  West  India  Islands  as  using  £  s.  d. ;  but,  except  for 
some  old  coins  still  remaining  in  British  Guiana,  there  are  not,  I 
believe,  any  coins  representing  fractions  of  a  dollar  in  circulation. 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying,  however,  that  the  halfpenny  and 
penny  are  generally  called  cents  and  two  cents,  and  other  coins 
in  the  same  way.  The  fact  is,  except  in  the  case  of  Nevrfound- 
which  I  shall  presently  allude,  there  is  no  gold  dollar  in 
1  at  4s.  2d.    It  probably  was  adopted  at  that  rate  as  an 
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approximate  to  the  United  States  gold  dollar  at  4s.  I'Sld.,  and 
as  affording,  with  its  subdivision  into  50  pence  and  100  half- 
pence, a  convenient  decimal  system. 

There  are  other  divergencies  from  our  English  law  regarding 
tnetallic  currency  which  it  is  well  to  note.  In  the  West  Indian 
PooooBsions  generally,  the  United  States  gold  coin  is  either  full 
legal  tender  or  passes  current  at  4b.  l*2d.  per  dollar  for  the 
quarter  eagle  and  larger  gold  coins,  and  4s.  Id.  for  the  single 
dollar ;  and  rates  are  still  fixed  for  the  gold  doubloon,  or  16-doUar 
piece,  at  £8  4s.,  and  also,  though  not  uniformly,  for  gold  French 
coins.  But  practically  there  is  very  little  gold  in  circulation. 
In  the  Bahamas  it  is  said  that  not  only  British  silver,  but 
British  copper  coins,  are  unlimited  legal  tender;  half  and 
quarter  dollar  United  States  silver  coins,  at  28.  and  Is. 
respectively,  and  French  silver  at  the  rate  of  five  francs  for 
ds.  10|d.  passing  current.  In  Bermuda  bronze  is  only  legal 
tender  up  to  lid.,  instead  of  to  Is.  as  in  England.  In  Jamaica 
and  Turks'  Island  alone,  of  all  the  British  possessions,  nickel 
pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings  are  in  use.  The  natives^  it  is 
said,  object  to  bronze.  The  nickel  coins  are  manufactured  at  the 
London  Mint,  and  sent  out  at  the  cost  of  the  Colony.  They  are 
legal  tender  to  Is.,  6d.,  and  Sd.  respectively,  thus  disregarding 
the  English  law  of  all  coins  below  the  penny  possessing  the  same 
legal  tender  property  as  the  penny  itself.  British  silver  is  un- 
limited legal  tender. 

West  Africa, 

Our  four  Possessions  in  the  West  of  Africa  are  much  alike  in 
their  monetary  arrangements.  It  seems  probable  that  in  all 
British  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coins  are  legal  tender  according 
to  the  British  law,  but  definite  information  on  the  subject  is  not 
available.  The  6-franc  pieces  of  the  Latin  Union  are  in  circula- 
tion in  all  at  3s.  lO^d.,  which  is  about  their  nominal  gold  value,  and 
especially  in  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia  it  would  seem  that  they 
are  very  extensively  used.  Gold  doubloons  and  United  States 
gold  coins  also  circulate  at  stated  rates,  and  gold  dust  is  also 
taken  at  £3  12s.  per  ounce.  In  Lagos  cowries  are  used  by  the 
natives,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country  brass  rods  sometimes 
form  the  instrument  of  exchange.  It  appears  that  in  many  places 
oa  the  coast  the  native  Africans  use  gold  coins  for  neck  and  arm 
onuunents,  and  bury  their  silver  coins,  just  as  is  so  frequently 
done  in  India. 
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Papeb  Cubbency. — United  Kingdom. 

In  the  group  of  countries  of  which  I  have  been  speakings  there 
is  no  State  paper  currency.    In  England  and  Wales  (but  not  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland)  the  Bank  of  England  notes  are  full  legal 
tender,  and  although,  as  is  well  known,  they  stand  at  par,  or 
above  it,  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  by  law  they  are  only  con- 
vertible into  gold  at.  the  office  of  issue,  and,  if  issued  from  one  of 
the  branches,  at  London  as  well.    It  is  not  so  well  known  to  the 
present  generation  that  there  was  a  time,  within  the  memory  of 
some  who  are  still  living,  when  the  Bank  of  England  £5  note  was 
worth  only  £3  10s.  lOd.  in  gold,  and  that  the  issue  of  £1  and  £2 
notes  of  that  institution  was  only  abolished  in  1826.    The  Bank 
of  England  is  now  bound  to  keep  gold  and  silver  in  reserve — not 
less  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  amount  being  gold — for  the 
amount  of  its  notes  outstanding  over  and  above  the  sum  of 
£16,200,000  invested  in  Government  securities ;  and  the  issue  of 
notes  of  lower  denominations  than  £5  is  not  allowed.    The  notes 
of  private  and  joint  stock  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  issued  for  sums  of  £1  and  over.    It  would  be 
impossible  in  this  paper  to  explain  fully  the  laws  under  which 
their  issue  is  restricted.    It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  though 
these  notes  are  freely  accepted  in  the  parts  of  the  Kingdom  where 
they  respectively  circulate,  they  are  not  by  law  legal  tender.    Id 
December  last,  the  average  circulation  of  notes  of  all  kinds  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  nearly  £40,000,000,  or  rather  more  than  £1 
per  head  of  population. 

Paper  Currency. — Australasia  and  South  Africa. 

In  Australasia  and  South  Africa  notes  are  issued  by  various 
chartered  and  limited  liability  banks.  The  regulations  regarding 
the  incorporation  of  banking  companies  will  be  found  in  the  Colo- 
nial Officelist  (1889-90,  pp.  836, 337).  The  principal  rules  in  regard 
to  the  issue  of  notes  by  chartered  banks  are  :  (a)  The  limitation  of 
the  amount  to  the  paid-up  capital ;  (6)  the  retention  of  metallic 
reserve  of  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  of  notes  in  circu- 
lation ;  and  (c)  the  liability  of  shareholders  for  twice  the  amount 
of  their  share.  The  power  of  the  limited  banks  to  issue  notes  is 
not  restricted  by  law  in  the  same  way ;  but  under  42  Yict.,  cap. 
76,  sec.  6  (from  the  operation  of  which  the  Bank  of  South  Aus- 
tralia was  specially  exempted  by  a  subsequent  private  Act)  the 
liability  of  shareholders  in  these  banks  in  respect  to  note  issue  is 
unlimited. 
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The  notes  of  the  Australasian  banks  are  of  the  following 
denominations  :  £1,  £5»  £10,  £20,  £50,  and  £100. 

On  September  SO  last  the  total  circulation  of  the  seven 
Colonies  amounted  to  £5,077,513,  or  roughly,  about  £1  5s.  per 
head  of  population,  the  coin  and  bullion  reserves  of  the  banks 
amounting  to  the  very  large  sum  of  £18,590,982. 

In  Natal  (and  also  in  the  Transvaal)  bank  notes  are  issued  for 
lOs.,  £1,  £4,  £5,  £10,  and  £20.  But  in  the  Cape  Colony  there 
are  none  of  lower  denomination  than  £4.  The  note  circulation 
of  the  different  banks  in  South  Africa  on  June  SO  last  amounted 
to  £1,379,236,  the  coin  reserve  being  £3,316,711.  Assuming  the 
population  at  2,250,000,  it  would  give  a  note  circulation  of  about 
twelve  shillings  a  head. 

I  come  now  to  the  Colonies  where  the  standard  of  value  is  the 
gold  dollar. 

Canada.     . 

A  marked  feature  in  the  monetary  system  of  Canada  is  the 
complete  maintenance  of  a  gold  standard,  although  there 
is  scarcely  any  gold  in  circulation,  and,  compared  with  most 
other  countries  in  which  similar  results  are  attained,  but  little 
gold  in  reserve.  The  account  money  consists  of  dollars,  cents, 
and  mills.  Provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  coinage  of  a  five- 
dollar  gold  piece,  but  this  has  never  been  carried  out.  The  British 
aovereign  by  law  passes  current  at  $4.86},  and  the  American 
ea^  at  f  10,  and  its  multiples  and  halves  are  full  legal  tender  : 
and  gold  in  this  form  is  the  basis  of  the  paper  circulation,  the 
monetary  unit  being  identical  with  the  dollar  of  the  United 
States,  its  value  in  British  gold  being  4s.  l.Sld.  Dominion  notes 
are  the  full  legal  tender  currency  of  the  country.  They  are  issued 
for  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar,  as  well  as  for  1,  2,  4,  6, 10,  20,  60, 
100,  500,  and  1,000  dollars.  The  holder  can  claim  their  conversion 
into  gold  by  tendering  them  at  the  place  at  which  they  are  made 
payable.  Their  issue  is  limited,  and  their  convertibility  is 
^{oaranteed  as  follows : — 

(a)  Not  more  than  1,000,000  dollars  may  be  issued  at  any 
one  time,  and  not  more  than  4,000,000  dollars  in  any  one 
year. 

(b)  The  issue  department  must  hold  25  per  cent,  of  their  value 
in  gold  and  Dominion  securities  guaranteed  by  the  British 
(lovernment,  not  less  than  15  per  cent,  being  in  gold. 

(c)  Dominion  debentures  must  be  held  for  the  balance  of  issue 
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tip  to  30,000,000  dollars,  everytliiiig  in  excess  of  thsk  being 
coverad  by  gold. 

The  total  isaue  of  Dominion  notes  on  November  30,  1889, 
amonnted  to  IS, 928,960  dollars,  of  which  6,631,961  dollars  va« 
in  one's  and  two's,  and  8,364,000  dollars  in  notes  of  600  and 
1,000  dollars. 

There  are  thirty-nine  Banks,  which  issne  notes  of  6  dollars  and 
Inttltiples  thereof,  to  the  extent  of  their  unimpaired  capital. 
These  notes  are  issued  for  6,  10,  20,  50,  and  100  dollare. 
They  ore  not  legal  tender,  but  they  must  always  be  received  in 
payment  to  the  Bank  of  issae  at  par,  and  are  redeemable  in  specie 
and  Dominion  notes  at  the  place  at  which  they  are  payable.  The 
amount  of  cash  reserves  to  meet  these  notes  is  not  fixed  by  law, 
but  as  a  rule  the  Banks  keep  a  reserve  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of 
their  circulation  and  call  deposits.  They  are  required  to  keep  as 
near  as  practicable  one-half,  but  never  leas  than  40  per  cent, 
of  their  reserves,  in  Dominion  notes.  Payments  not  exceeding  60 
dollars  must  be  made  in  notes  of  1, 2,  and  i  dollars,  at  the  option 
of  the  receiver. 

The  total  note  circulation  of  the  Banlcs  on  November  30  last 
amonnted  to  34,899,880  dollars,  against  which  there  were  reserves 
of  6,620,069  dollars  in  specie,  and  9,669,644  dollars  in  Dominion 
hotes. 

Silver  dollars  are  not  legal  tender  in  Canada.  The  subsidiary 
coins  consist  of  silver  coins  of  the  following  denominations,  50, 
25, 10, 5  cents,  and  of  copper,  1  cents.  They  are  all  manufactured 
in  England.  The  silver  coins  are  legal  tender  up  to  10  dollars, 
and  the  copper  up  to  25  cents. 

N  E  W  FO  U  N"  DL.4XD . 

'  Newfoundland  is  our  only  Possession  the  standard  of  which  is 
the  gold  dollar,  which  possesses  metallic  gold  coins  of  its  own 
corresponding  to  the  standard.  The  Newfoundland  2-dollar 
gold  piece  is  struck  at  the  London  Mint  for  the  Newfoundland 
Government,  50,000,  20,000,  and  50,000  dollars  having  been 
coined  in  1882,  1885,  and  1888  respectively.  The  weight  is 
51'361  grains,  and  it  is  of  the  same  fineness  as  the  British 
Bovertiii,'!!.  The  Newfoundland  dollar  is  worth,  therefore,  exactly 
ift.  2d.,  or  a,t  the  rate  of  480  dollars  to  the  £1.  The  £1  and  lOs. 
are  full  legal  tender  at  this  rate.  The  United  States 
i  its  multiples  and  parts  are  legal  tender  at  the  rate  of 
a  United  States  for  9-85  Newfoundland.     It  will  be  seeu 
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thai  the  Newf  otindland  dollar  is  worth  a  trifle  more  than  the  Cana- 
dian dollar,  being,  in  fact,  exactly  the  same  as  the  imaginary  West 
Indian  dollar,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  The  subsidiary 
silyer  currency  consists  of  pieces  of  50,  20, 10,  and  5  cents,  which 
are  coined  in  England,  and  which  are  legal  tender  up  to  10 
doUars,  and  of  silver  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  also 
vpeeial  bronze  cents.  There  are  two  banks  which  issue  notes, 
their  united  circulation  on  May  81  last  being  942,618  dollars.  A 
cood  deal  of  the  trade  of  this  country  is  carried  on  by  barter. 

Cyfbus. 

The  money  of  Cyprus  consists  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  piastres, 
nine  piaairea  being  equal  to  one  shilling.  The  only  difference 
between  it  and  the  British  system  being  in  the  use  of  piastres 
instead  of  pence ;  in  the  Turkish  lira  at  162  piastres,  and  the 
Frsoeh  napoleon  at  142^,  being  each  full  legal  tender,  as  well  as 
the  Briiiah  sovereign  at  180 ;  and  in  silver  and  bronze  coin  being 
legal  tender  for  £3  and  ds.  respectively,  instead  of,  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  £2  and  Is.  Bronze  piastres,  half  piastres, 
and  quarter  piastres  are  coined  by  the  British  Mint  for  use  in  the 
island*    There  is  no  paper  money. 

HeXJGOIiAND. 

In  Heligoland  the  Grerman  monetary  system  of  marks  and 
pfennigs  is  in  force. 

GiBRALTAB. 

In  Gibraltar  there  is  considerable  divergency  of  practice.  By 
&n  order  in  Council  of  May,  1881,  the  new  Spanish  currency  was 
adopted,  and  this  is  now  tiie  sole  legal  tender;  and  the  Govern- 
ment accounts  are  kept  in  pesetas  (corresponding  to  the  French 
franc)  and  centimes.  But  various  other  coins  circulate,  and  the 
accounts  of  the  mercantile  community  are  principally  kept  in 
dollats, 

Indu. 

By  far  the  most  important  silver  standard  country  in  this 
Rmpire  is  India,  and  it  is  right  that  I  should  explain  the  money 
»f  that  country  in  full  detail.  Speaking  for  the  present  of  British 
India,  the  money  in  circulation  consists  (1)  of  Government 
rupees  and  half  rupees,  which  are  unlimited  legal  tender,  and  of 
quarter  rupees  and  eighth  of  rupees,  which,  though  of  the  same 
^eness  and  the  same  proportionate  weight  as  the  larger  coins, 
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are  only  legal  tender  for  fractions  of  a  mpee.  (2)  Of  copper 
token  coins,  representing  ,S>  a*!*  t^h  ^<^^TiT  of  ^  rupee,  and 
called  respectively  double  pice,  pice,  half-pice,  and  pie ;  also  only 
legal  tender  for  fractions  of  a  mpee.  (3)  Of  GoTemment 
currency  notes  of  the  following  denominations :  Bs.  5, 10,  20,  50, 
100,  1,000,  and  10,000.  These  are  unlimited  l^al  tender  within 
the  circles  in  which  they  are  issued.  Accounts  are  kept  in 
rupees,  annas,  and  pies,  twelve  pies  going  to  an  anna,  and  sixteen 
annas  to  the  rupee.  The  anna,  however,  is  only  a  nominal 
division,  there  being  no  corresponding  coin.  The  rupee  contains 
180  grains  troy  of  silver,  i\  fine;  and  the  Calcutta  and 
Bombay  mints  are  open  to  receive  bullion  from  all  comera  to  any 
extent  to  coin  into  rupees,  a  charge  of  one  per  mille  for  melting, 
and  two  per  cent,  seigniorage  being  made.  The  mpee  thus  coined 
is  the  foundation  of  the  monetary  systems  of  Ceylon  and 
Mauritius,  as  well  as  of  India.  By  taw  the  mpee  is  legal  tender 
so  long  as  it  has  not  lost  more  than  two  per  cent,  in  weight,  and 
has  not  been  clipped,  or  filed,  or  defaced,  or  diminished  otherwise 
than  by  use.  In  India  there  have  been  short  weight  troubles  jaat 
as  in  Enghuid.  Formerly  in  some  parts  of  the  country  a  very  large 
percentage  of  all  the  rupees  in  circnlation  had  been  notched  or 
filed  by  village  money  dealers  and  others  to  test  the  genuineness 
of  the  coins.  The  coins  thus  marked  in  many  cases  sustained  an 
actual  loss  of  silver  in  the  operation,  and  in  all  they  became 
much  more  liable  to  subsequent  loss  from  abrasion.  Though 
legally  nncurrent,  they  continued  to  pass.  The  Government  bail 
to  incnr  very  great  expense  in  recoinage ;  but  the  law  on  the 
subject  is  now,  I  beheve,  generally  enforced,  and  the  currency  is 
kept  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

There  probably  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  arrange- 
ments for  subsidiary  money  are  so  perfect  as  they  are  in  BritiBh 
India.  Copper  coins  are  freely  excluinged  into  silver,  and  silver 
into  copper,  at  all  the  treasuries  and  sub -treasuries,  so  that  there 
is  never  any  inconvenience  or  loss  from  a  redundancy  or  deficiency 
of  small  change,  a  point  of  great  importance  in  a  country  like 
India,  where  so  many  of  the  everyday  transactions  are  for  such 
small  amounts. 

India. — Fapeb  Cdbbbhcy. 

The  Liovemment  paper  currency  is  the  only  note  circulation  in 
itr>-.  Bs.  60,000,000  is  invested  in  Government  secari- 
1  or  bullion  being  held  to  meet  the  whole  ciiciil»t"'n 
at  snm.     A  Bill  has  lately  been  introduced  into  the 
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legislative  council  to  increase  the  limit  of  investment.  The 
country  is  divided  into  circles  of  issue,  from  offices  in  which 
notes  are  issued  in  exchange  for  coin«  Notes  are  hy  law  con- 
vertible only  at  the  office  of  issue  and  at  the  office  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Presidency  in  which  the  circle  is  situated.  But 
Uiey  are  accepted  at  all  treasuries  of  India  in  payment  of  Govern- 
ment demands,  and  practically  they  circulate  all  over  India, 
independent  of  the  circle  to  which  they  belong.  The  circulation 
is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  population,  being  roughly 
at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  a  rupee  per  head,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  is 
agricultural,  not  highly  educated.  I  give  an  instance  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  attend  a  note  circulation  among  such  people.  In 
1883  it  was  discovered  that  some  gaudy  handkerchiefs  made  in 
Manchester,  with  bad  imitations  of  currency  notes  stamped  on 
them,  had  twice  been  passed  off  on  ignorant  peasants  as  lawful 
eonency.  In  consequence  the  importation  of  such  handkerchiefs 
was  prohibited. 

India. — Native  States. 

Many  of  the  native  States  of  India  have  separate  coinages  and 
monetary  systems  of  their  own ;  and  the  chiefs,  considering  as 
they  do  the  right  of  coining  an  appanage  of  royalty,  are  very 
jealous  of  their  powers  being  interfered  with.  It  is  often  a  source 
of  considerable  embarrassment  and  inconvenience ;  and  in  some 
cases,  at  any  rate,  arrangements  are  not  wisely  conducted.  It 
was  said  that  the  late  Maharaja  of  Kashmir,  where  there  were  three 
different  kinds  of  rupee  circulating,  besides  the  British  Govern- 
ment rupee,  discovered  that  one  sort  had  been  notoriously 
debased.  So  a  proclamation  was  issued  ordering  all  the  holders 
of  this  particular  kind  of  rupee  to  bring  them  in  for  examination ; 
a  more  summary  method  of  proceeding  than  that  adopted  by 
Mr.  Goschen  with  regard  to  pre- Victorian  coin.  In  the  State  of 
Hyderabad,  where  a  very  large  British  cantonment  is  situated, 
the  rapee  is  much  less  valuable  than  our  own.  But  our  troops 
are  saved  from  loss  by  being  paid  in  the  British  Government 
coin. 

The  State  of  Travancore  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  Native  States  having  a  different 
system  to  that  of  the  British  Government.  The  reckoning  in 
that  State  is  by  rupees,  which  are  worth  a  trifle  less  than  the 
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Government  rupee,  fanama,  chuckrams,  and  cash.    Here  is  the 
table  of  value:— 

16  oash'  3  1  chnckram. 

4  chuckrams  =  1  fanaxn. 

7  fanams        «  1  rupee  (Travancore). 

The  7  is  a  curious  number  to  find  in  such  a  table.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  a  number  of  pecuhar  importance  in  various  parts  of  India, 
which,  and  its  multiple  84,  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
old  religious  and  political  institutions.  The  Travancore  Govern- 
ment, cannot,  however,  keep  either  the  fanaxn  or  rupee  in  circu- 
lation sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  community.  And  so 
it  comes  to  pass  that  in  the  district  of  Peermaad,  in  that  State, 
a  centre  of  an  important  European  coffee  planting  industry, 
the  British  Government  rupee  is  the  staple  coin.  But,  I  am 
speaking  of  ten  years  ago,  though  I  do  not  think  the  system  has 
been  since  changed,  some  of  the  European  planters,  at  any  rate, 
used  to  keep  their  accounts  in  Government  rupees,  chuckrams, 
and  cash.  Now  the  Government  rupee  being  a  trifle  more 
valuable  than  the  Travancore  rupee,  its  equivalent  was  28}, 
instead  of  28  chuckrams,  so  that  what  we  used  to  kngw  at  school 
as  compound  arithmetic  was  rather  perplexing  in  these  accounts. 
To  bring  the  chuckrams  into  rupees,  we  had  to  divide  by  28^.  It 
may  be  a  slight  consolation  to  the  unsuccessful  advocates  of  a 
decimal  system,  who  complain  of  having  to  divide  by  12  to  bring 
their  pence  into  shillings,  that  in  one  part  of  the  world  people  Are 
infinitely  worse  off. 

I  have  specimens  here  of  these  Travancore  coins,  if  any  would 
like  to  see  them  at  the  close  of  th&  proceedings.  Unhke  the 
Travancore  cash,  the  copper  still  current  in  many  of  the  Native 
States  is  of  a  very  clumsy  character,  lumps  of  copper,  in  fact, 
with  a  very  rough  impression.  I  have  here  a  few  specimens  of 
these  also.  The  rate  at  which  many  of  these  ''  dubbas  "  pass 
constantly  varies  at  the  pleasure,  and  in  the  interest,  of  the  money- 
changers, considerable  hardship  being  thus  caused  to  the  poor. 
The  Government  of  India  is  doing  all  it  can. to  extend  its  own 
copper  system  over  the  coimtry.  With  this  object,  they  agreed 
to  supply  the  Native  States  with  the  coins  at  their  actual  cost. 
But  the  money-changers  were  "too  many"  for  the  British 
Government,  and  so  arranged  matters  that  the  copper  which  had 
been  supplied  at  a  large  discount  came  pouring  back  into  the 
British  treasuries  at  par.  So  the  rule  had  to  be  altered,  and  token 
coins  are  now  supplied  at  their  nominal  value. 
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In  1675,  that  very  enlightened  statesman.  Sir  Madhava  Bto,, 
then  Minister  to  the  Maharaja  Holkar,  suggested  that  the  coinage 
in  the  Native  States  should  be  transferred  to  the  British  Mints, 
and  a  uniform  coinage  adopted.  Accordingly,  an  Act  was  passed 
in  1876,  under  which  the  British  Government  undertook  the 
coinage  of  such  Native  States  as  wished  it,  making  the  rupee,  with 
a  special  design,  on  the  same  legal  tender  footing  as  the  Govern- 
ment rupee.  The  Act  has  not,  I  believe,  been  taken  advantage  of 
to  any  great  extent,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  time  it  will  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  one  uniform  system  all  over  the  peninsula. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  money  in 
cireulation  in  India.-  The  coinages  at  the  Mint  are  no  sure  guide, 
for  not  only  do  they  include  large  re-coinages,  but  it  is  known 
that  many  rupees  find  their  way  into  the  melting-pot  to  be  made 
into  ornaments,  or  are  hoarded  in  some  other  form.  At  a  guess, 
I  would  take  the  silver  actually  in  circulation  in  British  India  at 
Bs.  420,000,000,  or  about  Bs.  2  per  head  of  population.*  The 
value  of  the  copper  in  circulation  is  probably  about  Bs. 
35,000,000,  or  about  ^  of  a  rupcQ  per  head  of  population. 
I  was  able  to  satisfy  myself,  by  satisfactory  evidence,  that 
doritig  the  terrible  famine  of  1877-78  more  than  400,000  rupees 
worth  of  copper  was  permanently  withdrawn  from  circulation  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  thus  confirming  the  statistics  of  the 
deaths  which  occurred  during  that  calamitous  period. 

Under  the  Indian  Coinage  Act  the  Mints  are  required  to  coin 
gold  mohurs,  of  exactly  corresponding  weight  and  fineness  to  the 
silver  rupee,  called  15-rupee  pieces.  Gold  is  not  legal  tender  in 
India,  but  even  if  it  had  been,  the  high  rate  at  which  silver  is 
vahied  in  the  15-rupee  gold  piece  would  have  rendered  the 
law  inoperative.  Some  few  of  these  coins  have  been  struck  for 
presents,  &c.,  their  value  at  the  present  rate  being  over  twenty- 
one  rupees.  In  1868  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  British 
soveceign  into  circulation,  the  treasuries  being  authorised  to 
receive  it  aa  the  equivalent  of  ten  and  a  quarter  rupees.  But  the 
haaaar  prices  were  even  then  higher,  and  the  Government  notifi- 
cation on  the  subject  had  no  effect.  Under  the  Paper  Currency 
Act  the  Government  of  India  has  the  power  by  notification  to 


*  NoTK. — I  mean  this  estimate  to  exclude  silver  turned  into  ornaments ; 
^niill  and  large  hoards  buried  or  looked  up  in  treasure  rooms ;  and  the 
balfttioes  of  the  currency  department  and  Goyemment  treasuries,  except  those 
hald  by  the  banks. 
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authorise  that  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  of  issues  above  the 
fixed  inyestment  may  be  held  in  gold,  but  this  power  has  not  yet 
been  exercised. 

Although  in  1878  the  Goyemment  of  India  did  actually  propose 
the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  no  further  steps  have  been  taken 
in  that  direction. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  gold  in  India.  During  the 
last  ten  years  the  net  imports  of  this  metal  amounted  to  about 
£85,000,000.  It  is  much  used  for  ornaments  and  hoarding,  and 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  different  gold  coins  which  have  beei^ 
found  in  some  of  these  hoards  when  opened  up  would  be  most 
interesting.  English,  French,  and  Bussian  gold  coins,  sequins^ 
and  ducats  were,  I  remember,  found  in  one  such  hoard — ^mixed 
up  with  Indian  gold  mohurs  of  different  sorts.  Gold  coins  form 
fayourite  ornaments.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  children  of 
comparatively  poor  parents  with  three  or  four  of  these  gold  coins 
round  their  necks.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  value  of  gold 
at  present  in  India  amounts  to  over  £200,000,000,  a  sum  which, 
if  it  could  only  be  used  for  the  purpose,  would  be  much  more  than 
sufficient  to  establish  the  currency  of  India  on  a  gold  basis,  and 
save  the  evils  which  have  been  hitherto  caused  by  the  fluctuations 
in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee. 

Mauritius. 

The  Mauritius  standard  of  value  is  the  Indian  Government 
rupee,  which  with  the  half,  the  quarter,  and  the  eighth  of  a 
rupee  are  full  legal  tender  without  limit  of  amount.  Accounts, 
however,  instead  of  being  kept  according  to  the  Indian  practice 
in  rupees,  annas,  and  pies,  are  kept  in  rupees  and  cents,  the 
divisional  money  being  specially  coined  in  London.  This  consists 
of  silver  coins  of  20  and  10  centSi  each  containing  only  four- 
fifths  of  pure  silver,  instead  of,  as  the  rupee  and  its  division  do, 
eleven-twelfths,  and  of  bronze  pieces  of  6,  2,  and  1  cent  each, 
legal  tender  up  to  Bs.  5.  Besides  this  money  there  is  a  Govern- 
ment paper  currency  in  the  island,  issued  under  Ordinance  B 
of  1876.  It  consists  of  notes  of  the  denominations  of  6, 10,  and 
60  rupees  each,  which  are  full  legal  tender  and  convertible  into 
rupees  at  the  oflSce  of  issue.  Their  convertibility  is  secured  by 
an  amount  equal  to  half  the  circulation  being  held  in  rupees, 
the  remaining  half  being  invested  in  securities  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  in  securities  payable  in  rupees  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  ^yproved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo* 
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nies.  There  is  special  provision  made  by  Ordinance  20  of  1887, 
under  which  a  certain  proportion  of  the  improved  rupee  value 
of  sterling  securities  thus  held  can  be  taken  to  the  general 
revenue.  The  notes  outstanding  on  the  Slst  of  October  last 
amounted  to  3,149,650  rupees,  being  an  average  of  about  8| 
rupees  per  head. 

Ceylon. 

In  Ceylon  a  very  similar  monetary  system  prevails,  the  Indian 
Government  rupee  and  its  subdivisions  being  full  legal  tender. 
This  island,  however,  has  no  subdivisional  silver  of  its  own,  the 
Indian  silver  pieces  representing  25  and  12^  cents  being  used  for 
the  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  copper  coins  of  5  cents,  1 
cent,  ^  cent,  and  i  cent,  legal  tender  up  to  50  cents.  This  ^  cent 
is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Travancore  cash,  I  believe,  the 
least  valuable  coin  in  the  whole  British  Empire,  for,  taking  the 
rupee  even  as  high  as  18d.,  it  represents  /jy  of  a  farthing.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  a  coin  of  such  small  value 
is  useful,  and  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  any  practical  incon- 
venience is  felt  from  the  absence  of  silver  coins  representing  the 
decimal  parts  of  the  rupee. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Oriental  Bank  a  State  paper  currency 
was  established  in  Ceylon.  The  notes  which  are  of  the  denomi- 
nation of  5,  10,  50,  100,  600,  and  1,000  rupees  are  full  legal 
tender,  and  are  convertible  at  the  office  of  issue.  Half  of  the 
amount  issued  may  be  invested  in  securities  of  the  United  King- 
dom or  of  British  Colonies  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State» 
which  need  not  be  sold  imtil  the  specie  reserve  is  reduced  to  one- 
third  of  the  circulation.  The  notes  outstanding  on  October  31 » 
1889,  amounted  to  5,199,375  rupees,  an  average  of  nearly  two 
rupees  per  head,  the  coin  and  bullion  being  2,436,664  rupees. 

Bbitish  Hondubas. 

In  the  Handbook  of  British  Honduras  there  is  a  paper  written 
by  Mr.  Woods  showing  very  graphically  the  inconvenience  caused 
by  the  uncertain  and  insufficient  currency  laws  which  prevailed 
in  British  Honduras  before  the  Eoyal  proclamation  of  September, 
1887.  Now,  the  Guatemalan,  Chilian,  and  Peruvian  dollars,  all 
of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the  five-franc  piece  of  the 
Latin  Union,  are  full  legal  tender.  Subdivisions  of  the  same  coins 
are  legal  tender  up  to  50  dollars.  One-cent  pieces,  which  are 
speciidly  struck  at  the  London  mint  for  the  Honduras  Govern- 
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ment,  are  legal  tender  up  to  half  a  dollar.  It  is  well  to  .remem- 
ber the  entirely  different  footing  on  which  these  Central  and 
South  American  dollars  stand  to  the  five*franc  pieces  of  the  Latin 
Union.  These  last  are  representatives,  or  tokens,  of  gold.  The 
dollars,  on  the  other  hand,  only  represent  their  own  inti^sic 
value.  On  the  Continent  special  notices  are  prepared  warning 
the  unwary  what  to  receive  and  what  to  reject,  and  these  dollars 
are  specially  depicted  in  a  tableau  which  is  now  before  me. 

HONO  KoNO. 

In  1862  a  mint  was  established  at  Hong  Kong  to  coin  dollars 
equivalent  in  value  to  Mexican,  but  was  abandoned  in  1869  on 
account  of  the  expense  to  the  colony.  Since  then  Mexican  dol- 
lars, containing  377  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  worth,  with  silver  at 
45d.  an  ounce,  3s.  2*21d.,  have  been  imported ;  and,  though  I  cannot 
find  it  clearly  so  stated,  they  appear  to  be  full  legal  tender.  Once 
or  twice  the  mercantile  conmiunity  have  asked  for  the  re-estab* 
lishment  of  a  mint,  but  the  proposition  was  not  acceded  to.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  the  Hong  Kong  currency  arrangement  is  the 
enormous  quantity  of  small  silver,  coined  for  Hong  Kong,  which 
is  absorbed  in  China.  Special  20, 10,  and  5  cent  pieces  are  coined 
in  England  for  this  Colony,  but  nine«tenths  of  these,  it  is  esti- 
mated, pass  out  of  the  Colony.  They  are  said  to  be  hoarded  and 
to  be  used  as  ornaments.  They  are  only  iVo\r  ^Q^>  ^^^  ibm 
issue,  therefore,  is  not  attended  with  expense.  But  the  arrange- 
ment appears  undesirable.  If  these  coins  are  hoarded,  the  time 
may  come  when  their  real  value  as  silver  wiU  be  understood,  and 
they  may  be  brought  back  into  the  Colony  which  may  then  suffer 
all  the  inconveniences  of  a  superabundant  token  currency. 

There  are  three.banks  in  Hong  Kong,  viz.,  the  Chartered  Mer- 
cantile, the  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China,  and  the  Hong 
Kong  and  Shanghai  Banks,  the  note  circulation  of  which  in 
December,  1888,  amounted  to  $5,617,476. 

Labuan. 

In  Labuan  the  Mexican  dollar  is  also  the  standard  of  value, 
though  other  dollars  also  circulate.  The  small  silver  and  copper 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  are  legal  tender  up  to  $20  and  $1 
respectively.  Lately,  too,  the  British  North  Borneo  copper  coins 
have  been  included  in  the  legal  tender  list. 

Stbaits  Settubmbnts. 
Here,  too,  the  Mexican  dollar  is  the  principal  coin  in  use,  though 
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other  dollars  also  circulate.  The  Straits  Settlements,  too,  like 
Hong  Kong,  have  a  special  subsidiary  silver  currency  V\,<W  ^^^  of 
their  own,  legal  tender  up  to  $2,  and  copper  cents,  half  cents  and 
quarter  cents,  up  to  $1.  The  same  three  banks  which  issue  notes 
in  Hong  Eong  also  provide  for  the  paper  circulation  of  Singapore 
and  Penang,  and  the  Chartered  Mercantile  alone  for  that  of 
Malacca.  The  total  value  of  the  notes  in  circulation  in  1888  was 
$6,184,176. 

British  North  Borneo. 

In  British  North  Borneo,  too,  the  Mexican  dollar  is 
the  standard  of  value,  supplemented  by  large  quantities  of 
copper  cents  and  half  cents  sent  out  from  England,  the  cir- 
colafcion  of  which  is  not  confined  to  the  Company's  territory. 
The  nominal  value  of  copper  sent  out  since  the  Company 
got  their  eharter,  is  412,500  dollars.  There  is  also  a  State 
paper  currency  in  the  territory,  notes  of  very  excellent  appearance, 
the  issue  of  which  is  backed  by  the  retention  in  specie  of  one- 
third  of  the  amount  in  circulation,  having  been  prepared  in 
England.  They  are  for  one,  five,  and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  a 
ten-dollar  note  is  in  course  of  preparation.  Present  issue, 
110,000  dollars. 

I  have  not  included  British  New  Guinea  in  my  hst.  I  appre- 
hend that  it  will  follow  Australia,  and  adopt  the  money  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Meanwhile,  as  indicating  the  measure  of  value 
hitherto  in  force  in  that  territory,  it  is  interesting  to  read  that 
Draveri,  a  chief  who  murdered  a  trading  captain  named  Miller, 
waa  fined  by  the  late  Sir  Peter  Scratchley,  and  paid  his  fine  with 
"a  girdle  and  four  arm-shells.*' 

A  consideration  of  the  facts  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
will,  I  think,  result  in  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  great  diver- 
sity, not  merely  of  system,  but  of  details  in  the  same  system, 
throughout  the  Empire.  There  is  not  only  the  great  difference 
between  the  gold  and  silver  standards,  but  we  find  that  these 
standards  are  expressed  differently,  the  gold  standard,  for  the 
most  part  indeed,  in  the  well-known  pound  sterling,  but  in  some 
pUces  in  doUars,  the  silver  standard  in  some  places  in  rupees, 
and  in  others  in  dollars.  And  there  are  differences  in  dollars. 
We  have  the  gold  dollar  of  Canada,  and  the  differing  dollar  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  strange  equivalent  of  this  last,  the 
nominal  gold  dollar  of  the  West  Indies,  based  not  on  gold, 
bat  on  representatives  of  gold.    Then  we  have  the  silver  Mexican 
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dollar  of  China,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  other  places :  and 
the  five-franc  piece  dollar  of  British  Honduras.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  this  diversity  of  detail  mast  mean  some  incon- 
venience, some  injury  to  trade. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  our  new  double  florin  should  be 
treated  as  a  dollar,  and  that  it  might  become  the  dollar  of  the 
Empire.  I  have  ventured  to  point  out  the  unsatisfactory  relation 
which  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  British  silver  coins  bears  to  their 
nominal  gold  value,  and  until  this  be  remedied  (either  by  a  great 
rise  in  the  price  of  silver,  or  by  more  silver  being  put  into  the 
coins)  any  attempt  to  employ  the  double  florin  as  a  world-wide 
dollar  must  inevitably  end  in  disaster.  I  am  one  of  those,  how- 
ever, who  think  that  sooner  or  later  gold  wiU  become  the  measur- 
ing monetary  standard  of  the  whole  British  Empire ;  and  when 
this  comes  about  we  may  hope  to  see  a  double  florin  passing  all 
over  the  world  as  the  fifth  part  of  a  sovereign,  with  greater 
assurance  than  the  five-franc  piece  now  passes  as  the  fourth  part 
of  a  napoleon. 

One  point  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  is  the 
lesson  which  may  be  learnt  of  the  possibility  of  maintaining  a 
gold  standard  of  value  with  but  very  little  gold  in  reserve.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Canada,  where  the  standard  is  fully 
maintained  by  State  and  bank  paper  currencies  based  on  only 
25  per  cent,  of  gold,  and  with  very  little  gold  in  circulation,  and 
by  the  case  of  the  West  Indies,  where  there  is  no  gold  at  all. 
This  seems  to  me  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  our  extending  our 
gold  standard  system,  if  only  the  gold  we  have  is  economically 
used.  Our  present  system  acts  rather  as  a  premium  on  gold 
being  used  as  ornaments.  We  (and  other  nations  as  well)  make 
our  gold  into  small  coins,  which  find  their  way  on  to  the  necks 
and  arms  of  Asiatics  and  Africans,  instead  of  serving  the  more 
useful  purpose  of  a  standard  of  measurement.  I  am  glad  that 
the  introduction  of  twenty-shilling  notes  has,  it  is  understood, 
been  decided  upon — an  important  step  I  consider  towards  the 
economy  in  gold.  In  connection  with  this  subject  I  append  a 
paper  showing  the  proportions  of  metallic  reserve  against  the 
different  paper  currency  systems  of  the  Empire. 

I  also  append  a  statement,  which  does  not  pretend  to  statisti- 
cal accuracy,  of  the  estimated  money  in  circulation  per  head  of 
population  of  the  whole  Empire.     Much  of  it,  indeed,  is  neces- 
«<.«;i«  longed  on  guesses,  but  some  of  these  guesses  have  been  made 
gentlemen  in  whose  judgment  I  have  great  confidence. 
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I  feel  that  I  have  very  imperfectly  accomplished  my  task,  but 
I  do  take  credit  to  myself  for  having  drawn  the  attention  of  this 
influential  body  to  an  important  subject  which  has  never  before 
been  brought  before  the  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 
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Discussion. 

Mr.  H.  F.  BiLLiNGHUBST  :  I  did  not  expect  to  have  been  called 
upon  to  make  any  remarks  upon  this  paper,  and  before  doing  so 
I  should  have  preferred  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
it,  and  of  thus  being  able  to  do  full  justice  to  the  statements  of 
its  talented  author.  However,  I  am  in  the  same  position  as 
that  of  most  gentlemen  present,  namely,  that  I  have  only  heard 
the  lecture  as  it  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Frobyn,  but  I  can  say  this 
— that  I  consider  it  to  be  an  excellent  and  accurate  statement  of 
the  currency  in  the  great  British  Empire  at  the  present  time. 
We  are  so  accustomed  in  this  country  to  deal  only  with  pounds, 
shilUngs,  and  pence,  and  their  representatives,  notes,  that  scarcely 
any  of  us  have  any  idea  of  the  vast  numbers  and  descriptions  of 
coins  or  of  money  that  are  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
this  coin  is  issued  on  the  gold  basis,  and  I  certainly  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the  greatness  of  this  country 
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in  Ite  oommerdal  affairs  is  dae  to  the  fact  of  all  its  transactioiia 
being  based  on  the  gold  standard,  the  foreigner  being  aware  that 
he  can  always  claim  hrom  ns  at  any  moment  the  equivalent 
of  oar  debt  in   the  one  standard  of  value — gold.     Of  course, 
our  operations   here   are   carried   on   to   an  enormous  extent 
on  credit,  and  if   we   come   to   consider  the   matter  calmly, 
we  must  see  how  small  our  stock  of  gold  is  as  representing 
the  bulk  of  our  liabilities.    The  lecturer  considers  that  there 
is  at  least  £200,000,000  sterling  of  gold  in  India,  that  may  be 
available  under  certain  circumstances  for  the  wants  of  the  Empire 
should  it  be  needed,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  consolation.   The 
lecturer  also  remarked  that  we  shall  shortly  know  exactly  how 
much  gold  there  is  in  this  country  by  calculations  based  on  the 
pre-Victorian  sovereigns  now  being  called  in.    The  date  for  this 
calling  in   was  fixed  for  February  13,  but  it  has  now  been 
extended  to  March  81.     The  coins  have  not  come  in  so  rapidly  as 
was  expected — we  are  rather  conservative,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
dilatory,  in  such  matters — and  bankers  and  others  have  not  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  send  in  these  pre- Victorian 
coins  and  get  full  value  for  them,  though  I  trust  we  shall  get  in 
the  major  part  very  shortly.    What  has  struck  me  as  very  pecu<^ 
liar  is  that  the  currency  of  Canada  should  be  based  upon  a  gold 
standard,  and  that  there  should  be  so  little  gold  existing  there. 
It  is  a  matter  which  requires  looking  into  and  studying,  for  one 
camiot  apprehend  how  operations  are  carried  on  on  a  gold  basis 
with  BO  little  gold  existing.    Having  regard  to  the  various  de« 
scriptions  of  coins  mentioned  in  the  statement  of  the  various 
monetary  systems  of  the  British  Empire  which  is  contained  in 
the  early  part  of  the  paper — the  United  States  dollar,  which  has 
found  its  way  to  Canada  and  other  places ;  the  rupee,  or  silver 
corrency  of  India,  and  the  Mexican  dollar  in  circulation  in  Hong 
Kong  and  other  outlying  areas — I  take  it  that,  had  proper  mea« 
sores  been  taken  when  the  United  States  were  first  peopled  from 
this  country,  the  British  currency  would  have  been  prevalent 
there  at  the  present  moment.    I  am  not   sufficiently    aware 
of  the  history  of  the  matter,  but  presume  that  the  Mexican 
dollar  was    the    basis    of    the    United    States'    dollar,   which 
seems  to  have  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  United    States, 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  other  places,  whereas  the  later 
Colonies  of  England — I  refer  more  particularly  to  Australia — 
have  adopted  our  currency  of  pounds,  shiUings,  and  pence.    Of 
course,  in  India,  which  we  did  not  colonise,  but  conquered,  we 
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adapted  ourselves  to  the  currency  of  the  country.  From  a  general 
review  of  the  whole  matter,  it  would  seem  that,  however  desirable 
it  may  be  to  consolidate  the  whole  of  our  possessions  into  one 
grand  Empire,  in  the  matter  of  coin  we  can  never  hope  for  one 
single  basis.  In  the  first  place,  our  own  division  of  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence  is  anomalous,  and  any  attempt  to  introduce  the 
decimal  system  could  never  be  successfully  made,  because  we 
could  not  deal  with  the  small  coins  used  by  tiie  great  bulk  of  the 
people.  In  the  same  way,  in  all  our  Colonies  and  Dependencies, 
we  should  probably  never  be  able  to  obtain  uniformity  by 
changing  the  currency  now  in  use.  We  must,  therefore,  do  what 
it  appears  we  have  already  succeeded  in  doing — adapt  ourselves, 
in  the  best  way  we  can,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  paper  is  one  of  very  great 
ability,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  that  has  ever  been  read  before 
the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute. 

Mr.  Stephen  Boubne  :  I  feel  anxious  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  before  us  to-night,  because,  whilst  according  to 
the  author  of  the  paper  the  praise  which  is  so  justly  due  for  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  presented  to  us  a  very  valu- 
able amount  of  information  respecting  the  existing  coins  of  this 
Empire,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  are  one  or  two  phrases 
in  his  lecture  which  cannot  meet  with  universal  acceptance. 
I  hardly  think  that  the  best  political  economists  would  agree 
with  the  statement  that  **  money  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
production  of  wealth."  Money  is  simply  the  representative  of 
wealth — in  itself  is  not  to  be  deemed  a  means  of  producing  it ; 
and  I  think  it  very  essential  that  this  fallacy  should  not  prevail. 
The  ignorant  and  uneducated  among  us  are  too  prone  to  look 
upon  the  accumulation  of  gold,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  real 
wealth  of  any  country,  namely,  those  articles  which  are  of  use 
and  importance  in  preserving  the  existence  and  promoting  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people.  Again,  I  scarcely  think  it 
correct  to  say  that  note  issues  are  to  be  included  in  the  term 
''money,"  because  note  issues  certainly  do  not  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  They  may  increase  the  facility  of  carry- 
ing on  barter  or  trade  without  the  aid  of  money,  but  we  can 
hiurdly  call  them  money.  If  we  turn  to  Appendix  A  of  the  paper, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  coin  and  bullion  reserve  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  twenty-six  millions,  and  the  notes  in  circulation 
thirty-nine  miUions,  it  is  quite  clear  that  coin  and  bullion  are  held 
1  England  especially — ^as  security  for  the  notes  ;  therefore,  the 
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twenty-Bixmillions  in  notes  cannot  be  consideredan  addition  to  our 
stock  of  money.  If  we  adopted  the  notion  that  note  issues  are  to  be 
inelnded  as  money,  we  should  have  to  take  a  great  deal  of  other 
p^)er,  which  passes  just  as  easily  and  usefully  as  notes  represent- 
ing money  do  in  carrying  on  the  transactions  of  our  great  country. 
I  think  there  is  a  great  error  in  the  prevailing  idea  that  there  is 
necessity  for  a  larger  amount  of  gold.    I  am  at  issue  with  Mr. 
Giffen  and  some  others  who  speak  a  great  deal  about  the  appre- 
ciation of  gold,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  country  we  never 
had  more  gold,  in  proportion  to  our  need  for  the  use  of  it,  thau 
we  have  at  the  present  moment,  because  we  have  learned,  through 
oar  mercantile  and   banking  transactions,  by  the  interchange 
of  paper  to  do  without  a  great  deal  of  gold  in  carrying  on  our 
bosiness.    Perhaps  this  is  rather  a  fundamental  point  on  which  I 
ftm  venturing  to  differ  from  Mr.  Probyn,  but  surely  it  is  inexpe- 
dient that  we  should  inculcate  notions  that  seem  to  be  so  fallacious. 
The  writer  of  the  paper  has  certainly  pointed  out  an  evil  when 
he  remarks  upon  the  inexpediency  of  keeping  our  token  value  at 
so  small  a  figure  now  that  the  price  of  silver  has  deteriorated. 
We  must  put  more  silver  into  our  five-shilling  pieces  if  we  do  not 
want  to  be  exposed  to  serious  inconvenience.    There  is  a  great 
temptation  to  Government  to  coin  as  much  silver  as  possible 
when  it  circulates  at  a  much  more  enhanced  value  than  is 
represented  by  its  intrinsic  worth.    Another  point  is  that  in 
view  of  so  many  auriferous  discoveries  being  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  we  are  probably  on  the  eve  of  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  gold,  and  this  would  tend  to  lessen 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  disparity  of  the  two  metals. 
If  we  had  more  gold  in  circulation  it  would  certainly  increase 
the  gold  value  of  silver,  but  the  remedy  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  consist   in   the  adoption  of   any  bi-metaUic  system.     AU 
history  serves  to  show  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  maintain 
a  relative  value  for  any  length  of  time  between  any  two  substances 
—whether  gold,  or  silver,  or  com,  or  anjrthing  else.    No  doubt 
the  ease  with  which  gold  is  transported  would  speedily  disturb 
any  relation  which  could  be  fixed  by  law  as  the  proportionate 
value  of  silver.    Such  relation  would  be  liable  to  be  upset  by  any 
laige  discovery  of  gold,  so  that  I  think  any  attempt  to  tamper 
with  the  coinage  by  introducing  a  double  standard  would  land  us 
in  great  confusion,  out  of  which  we  should  find  it  very  dif&cult 
indeed  to  emerge.    With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  gold  in  circula- 
tion in  any  country,  such  an  estimate  must  be  very  largely  a  matter 
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of  guess.    I  highly  appieciate  the  efibrts  of  those  gentlemen  who 
are  condacting   very    patient  investigations  in  this  direction, 
but  I  question  whether  their  inquiries  will  result  in  anything  like 
an  accurate  determination  of  the  amount  of  gold  we  possesa.    If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  large  amount  of  gold  which  the  lecturer 
estimates  to  exist  in  India  is  really  to  be  found  there,  it  would  at 
once  solve  the  difficulty  of  introducing  a  gold  standard  into  the 
Indian  Empire.    By  setting  up  this  standard  we  should  bring 
out  from  its  hidden  reserves  a  large  proportion  of  that  which  is 
now  hoarded,  and  make  it  more  generally  useful.    The  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  gold  standard  for  India  has 
been  the  supposed  drain  it  would  produce  on  the  bullion  of  the 
world,  in  the  same  way  as  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  in 
Germany  did  dejpreciate  the  value  of  silver,  by  throwing  it  out  oi 
circulation,  and  withdrawing  from  other  places  a  large  amount  of 
gold  in  its  room.    The  difficulty  of  fixing  a  gold  standard  now 
would  arise  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  silver.     Up  to 
the  present  time  the  calling  in  of  the  gold  coins,  to  which,  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  has  not  been  very  readily  responded  to.    If 
the  presumed  quantity  had  been  in  circulation  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  probably  have  received  more,  and  would 
not  have  extended  the  date  for  its  reception  until  March  31.    I 
saw,  however,  a  curious  aigument  in  one  of  the  journals  of 
to-day,  recommending  the  holders  of  pre-Yictorian  gold  to  retain 
it  in  their  possession,  for  in  a  little  while  it  would  become  so 
scarce  as  to  be  valuable  to  coin  collectors,  who  would  be  willing 
to  pay  more  for  it  than  it  is  now  worth.    Considering  the  mania 
which  leads  to  enormous  sums  being  spent  on  postage  stamps, 
I  think  this  suggestion  would  appeal  to  a  great  many  people, 
and   induce  them    to    retain    in   their  possession  that  wMch 
they  would  otherwise  send  to  the  bank.    The  whole  of  this 
seems  to  point  to  the  ease  with  which  we  might  really  adopt 
one  standard  for  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire,  and  to  do 
this  would  be  no  small  step  towards  the  Federal  Union  of 
the  Colonies.    The  attainment  of  this  object  could  not  better  be 
promoted  than  by  the  introduction  and  adoption,  piece  by  piece, 
of  the  regulations  and  systems  of  the  Mother  Country,  which 
should  at  last  pervade  the  whole  of  our  Empire.     Coinage  should 
be  a  very  easy  thing  to  begin  with.     We  might  then  go  on  to 
^d  measures,  and  so  on,  until  by  degrees,  owing  to  iden- 
nd  usages,  the  whole  of  our  possessions  might  become 
to  the  Mother  Country.    Much  advantage  would 
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aoerae  to  trade,  aad  an  impetus  he  given  to  the  transport  of  large 
amnhers  of  cor  population  from  the  home  country  to  the  Colonies, 
when  th^y  found  that  money,  laws,  customs,  and  things  in  general 
(perhaps  postage  in  particular)  were  analogous  to  those  which 
they  had'left  belund.  No  doubt  the  great  fact  to  be  realised  here 
at  home  is  the  necessity  of  inducing  our  population  to  leave  the 
eentre  which  they  cling  to  here,  and  spread  themselves  over  our 
whole  dominion.  We  must  always  keep  this  point  steadily  in 
view,  and  until  we  do  that  we  shsdl  never  get  rid  of  the  many 
evils  under  which  we  groan  in  this  country  at  the  present  time, 
or  develop  to  the  full  extent  the  various  possessions  which  go  to 
make  up  our  great  and  glorious  Empire.  I  beg  to  tender  my 
thanks,  and  the  thanks,  I  am  sure,  of  the  whole  meeting,  to  Mr. 
Probyn,  for  the  very  lucid  manner  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  his 
subject,  and  for  the  very  valuable  information  which  he  has  placed 
in  our  possession. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Thobnton,  G.S.I. :   The  only  observations  I  have 
to  offer  on  Mr.  Probyn's  paper  have   reference  to  that  portion 
of  it  which  deals  with  the  currencies  of  India.    In  that  portion 
Mr.  Probyn  appropriately  calls  attention  to  the  great   incon- 
venience resulting  from   the  fact  that  many  of  the  feudatory 
states  of  India  coin  and   circulate  in  their  territories   rupees 
di&ring  in  weight  and  fineness  from  the  British   rupee.    He 
has  correctly  stated  that,  with  a  view  of  gradually  putting  an 
end  to  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  an  Act  was  passed 
in  1876  by  the  Legislative   Council  of  India,  empowering  the 
British  Oovemment  to  enter  into  arrangements  with.  Native 
States,  whereby  the  latter  should   agree  to  close  their  mints, 
and  the  former  undertake  to  coin  rupees  for  them  of  the  same 
wei^t   and  fineness  as    British    rupees,  but  with  a  special 
device  appropriate  to  the  different  Naiive  States  concerned — the 
rupees  eo  coined  to  have  free  circulation  in  British  India.    It  so 
happens  that  in  1876  and  1877  I  held  the  post  of  Acting  Foreign 
Seoretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  it  therefore  became 
my  duty,  under  the  orders  of  the  Viceroy,  to  endeavour  to  carry 
out  the  measure.    During  the  time  I  held  office  I  succeeded  in 
carrying  it  out  completely  in  the  case  of  one  Native  State — the 
Bajput  State  of  Alwar.    For  this  State  a  large  number  of  rupees 
were  coined  in  the  Calcutta  Mint,  having  an  effigy  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  a  special 
device  connecting  the  coinage  with  the  State  which  issued  it.    So 
far  as  I  am  aware  the  arrangement  worked  well,  and  I  was  in 
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negotiation  with  two  or  three  other  Native  States  for  the  same 
object  when  I  was  transferred  to  another  appointment.    I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  heard  this  evening  that  my  negotiations 
had  borne  fmit,  and  that  the  measnre  had  been  extended ;  bnt  I 
gather  from  Mr.  Probyn's  paper  that  this  has  not  been  the  case. 
If  so,  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  matter  for  great  regret ;  for  I  feel 
certain  that,  if  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Goyemment  of 
India  would  seriously  turn  its  attention  to  the  subject,  it  Tvonld 
succeed,  without  great  difficulty,  in  inducing  other  Native  States 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  State  of  Alwar,  and  place  their 
diverse  currencies  on  the  same  footing  with  that  of  British  India. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  some  observations  have  been  made 
as  to  the  great  desirability  of  having  a  uniform  gold  standard  for 
the  Empire,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  such  a  standard 
might  be  adopted  for  India  without  indenting  greatly  on  the  gold 
supplies  of  the  world.     On  this  subject  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Frobyn  at  a  meeting  of  the  East  India 
Association,  and  it  contained  a  definite  scheme  for  carrying  out 
the  measure  above  suggested.    The  paper,  like  all  those  prepared 
by  Mr.  Probyn,  was  well  thought  out  and  interesting;  but  it 
failed  to  convince  the  hearers,  who  were  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  to  attempt,  under  present  circumstances,  to  turn  the  free 
silver  coiuage  of  India  into  a  token  coinage  based  on  gold,  how- 
ever convenient  it  might  be  to  the  Government  and  external 
traders  and  remitters,  would  be  unjust  to  debtors,  and  generally 
disastrous  to  the  people,  for  it  would  have  the  effect  of  enor- 
mously depreciating  the  vast  reserve  of  uncoined  silver  held  by 
them  in  the  shape  of   ornaments  and  bullion,  and  thus  dis- 
organise internal  trade,  break  down  settlements  of  land  revenue, 
impoverish  the  peasantry,  and  cause  general  confusion. 

The  Chaibman  (Shr  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.) :  Our 
thanks  are  very  justly  due  to  Mr.  Probyn  for  the  interesting  and 
instructive  paper  which  he  has  been  good  enough  to  read  to  us 
to-night.  It  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  a 
general,  broad  view  of  the  entire  circulating  medium  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  has  been  presented,  and  I  feel  that 
it  cannot  but  be  useful  to  have  such  a  paper  on  record.  I  think 
the  first  thing  that  must  strike  anyone  who  is  not  very  weU 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  when  he  looks  into  Mr.  Probyn's 
paper,  is  the  extraordinary  anomalies  and  contrasts  which  exist 
in  the  monetary  systems  of  the  various  Colonies  which  apparently 
'wise  very  similarly  circumstanced.    I  think  we  must  all 
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be  impvessed,  too,  by  the  immense  varieties  of  coinage  existing 
in  the  different  Colonies ;  and,  although  it  is  not  customary  to 
give  the  Colonial  Office  much  credit  for  over*consideration  in  the 
case  of  the  Colonies,  we  must  admit  that  it  has  exerted  its 
influence  with  the  British  Mint  to  procure  coins  of  the  most 
diverse  composition  and  denominations  for  those  Colonies  that 
have  asked  for  them.  We  hear  about  the  gold  dollar  which  is 
coined  specially  for  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  and  which  is  a 
little  more  valuable  than  that  which  exists  in  Canada  or  the 
United  States ;  we  hear,  also,  of  the  nickel  coinage  made  for  the 
Jamaica  negroes,  and  the  bronze  cents  of  a  rupee  manufactured 
for  the  coolies  in  Mauritius.  All  this  shows  the  immense  amount 
of  trouble,  whether  with  a  good  result  or  not,  which  is  taken  by 
ihis  country  for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  its  Colonial  subjects. 
Another  curious  anomaly  is  that  with  regard  to  the  paper  issues 
of  the  different  Colonies.  In  the  Australian  Colonies  one-pound 
notes  circulate  freely.  In  Cape  Colony — ^my  last  Colony — ^the 
lowest  denomination  of  note  is  one  for  four  pounds ;  but  in  Natal, 
which  is  a  semi-crown  Colony,  there  is  not  only  a  one-pound 
note,  but  a  ten-shilling  note,  the  same  as  in  the  Transvaal. 
These  are  important  differences,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  paper  we  have  heard  to-night  will  lead  to  a  fuller  examination 
of  the  currency  question  as  a  whole,  and  that  some  modifications 
or  alterations  of  the  system  in  one  Colony  or  the  other  will  very 
shortly  follow.  Therefore,  I  think  Mr.  Probyn  has  rendered  very 
considerable  service  to  the  Colonies  by  the  trouble  he  has  taken 
in  presenting  in  so  popular  a  form  the  facts  he  has  gathered 
together,  and  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  ask  you  to  join  with 
me  in  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  for  his  very  able  and 
instructive  paper. 

Mr.  LebiiEy  C.  Pbobtn,  in  reply,  said :  I  should  just  like  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  discussion  which  has  taken 
place ;  and,  first  of  all,  I  would  allude  to  what  has  fallen  from 
Mr.  Bourne,  though  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on 
political  economy,  as  to  whether  or  not  money  is  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  the  production  of  wealth.  I  myself  do  not 
quite  see  how  we  should  get  on  without  money.  I  do  not  think 
trade  would  get  on  without  it,  or  the  Colonies;  but  I  will 
not  stay  to  discuss  that.  What  I  do  say  is — and  I  think  that 
Mr.  Bourne,  on  reconsideration,  will  agree  with  me — that  I  was 
right  in  including,  as  I  did  in  my  paper,  notes  under  the  term 
''  money."    I  did  not  give  a  definition  of  money.    I  merely  said 
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I  inclndedy  for  my  own  purposes,  note  issnes  nnder  the  term 
money.    If  note  issnes  are  never  to  be  considered  as  money,  thezt 
Canada  has  no  money  at  all,  because  she  has  nothing  bnt  paper 
money — ^which  is  absnrd.    I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  my 
friend,  Mr.  Thornton,  confirm  what  I  said  about  the  Native 
States  of  India.    I  only  wish  he  had  remained  Foreign  Secretary 
a  little  longer,  for  I  am  sure,  in  that  case,  he  would  have  brought 
his  influence  to  bear  ^in  the  right  direction.    He  has  alluded  to 
the  proposal  I  made  two  years  ago  about  a  gold  standard  for 
India.    I  e^cpressly  kept  that  out  of  my  paper  to-night,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  it  now.    We  have  been  particularly  fortunate 
in  having  for  our  Chairman  to-night  Sir  Henry  Barkly — a  gentle- 
man who  has  had  more  varied  experience  as  Colonial  Governor 
than  any  man  living,  and  I  have  been  most  signally  favoured  in 
being  able  to  present  my  paper  to  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute 
under  his  auspices.    I  therefore  have  much  pleasure  in  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  kindness  in  taking  the  chair  this 
evening. 
The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  GENEBAL  MEETING. 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
library  of  the  Institute,  Northumberland-avenue,  on  Tuesday, 
February  18, 1890. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Bbasbby,  K.G.B.,  presided. 

The  SsoBETABY  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  and 
&1bo  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting,  which  were 
confirmed. 

The  Chaibhan  nominated  Mr.  Henry  J.  Jourdain,  C.M.G.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Council,  and  Major  W.  M.  Bell  on  behalf  of  the 
Fellows,  scrutineers  of  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  Council. 

The  Annual  Beport,  which  had  previously  heen  circulated 
amongst  the  Fellows,  was  taken  as  read. 

Bepokt. 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Fellows 
their  Twenty-second  Annual  Beport.  The  Statement  of  Accounts, 
by  which  it  is  accompanied,  is  of  a  highly  satisfactory  character, 
fts  it  shows  an  income  for  the  past  year— exclusive  of  the  Build- 
ing, Anniversary  Banquet,  and  Conversazione  Funds,  but  inclusive 
of  Life  Compositions  and  Entrance  Feea*-of  £7,738  7s.  lid., 
being  £1,157  5s.  6d.  in  excess  of  any  previous  year. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows  is  equally  gratifying,  and 
"xoeeds  all  past  records,  145  Besideut  and  880  Non-Besident  Fel- 
!)w»— together  525 — Shaving  been  elected,  as  compared  with  288 
<laringl888.  At  the  close  of  1889  the  list  comprised  1,308  Besident 
and  2,259  Non-Besident  Fellows,  or  a  total  of  3,562,  of  whom  8 
were  Honorary  Fellows  and  688  Life  Fellows.  No  less  than  135 
Fellows  compounded  for  their  Annual  Subscription,  and  thus 
became  life  Fellows,  agamst  72  in  1888. 

The  Institute  has  to  deplore  the  loss  by  death  of  His  Grace 
the  Dnke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  G.C.S.I.,  one  of  its 
•original  founders  and  Vice-Presidents ;  Mr.  William  Westgarth, 
one  of  the  original  Honorary  Auditors,  who  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  office  without  intermission ;  and  the  following  Fellows  :-^ 
Ferdinand  F.  Armytage,  Victoria ;  Thomas  Baillie,  Victoria ;  J. 
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P.  Bear,  Victoria ;  Eight  Hon,  Lord  Blachford,  G.C.M.&.   (for- 
merly Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies) ; 
Captain  M.  S.  Blyth,  C.M.G.,  Cape  Colony ;  J.  McCarty  BroTvne, 
Tasmania ;  Michael  Bugle,  British  Gniana ;  Hon.  B.  Campbell, 
M.L.C.,  New  Zealand ;  Dr.  P.  Chiappini,  Cape  Colony ;   David 
Clarkson ;  F.  W.  Cosens ;  J.  Coutts  Crawford,  New  Zealand ; 
Dominic  D.  Daly,  British  North  Borneo ;  Sir  Charles  Dn  Cane, 
K.C.M.G.  (formerly  Governor  of  Tasmania) ;  Dr.  George  Dancan, 
New  South  Wales ;   William  Duncan  ;  Edwcurd  Edwards,  West 
Africa ;   G.  A.  Forshaw,  British  Guiana ;   Chevalier  O.  W.  A. 
Forssman,  Transvaal ;  E.  E.  H.  Francis,  British  Guiana ;  Charles 
F.  Gahan,  Postmaster-General,  Western  Australia ;  Mr.  Justice 
T.  B.  Gillies,  New  Zealand ;  Ludwig  H.  Goldschmidt,  M.Li.A., 
Cape  Colony;   John  Gordon,  Victoria;  Samuel  W.Gray,  New 
South  Wales;   George  C.  Hawker,  Jun.,  South  Australia;  Dr. 
J.  M.  Hiddingh,  Cape  Colony;  W.  A.  Higgs;  C.  H.  Huntly, 
C.M.G.,  Cape  Colony;  Julius  P.  Jameson,  Cape  Colony ;  Edward 
A.  Jeffreys;  W.  Bushby  Jones,  Victoria;   Alfred  S.   Kindred, 
British  Honduras ;  J.  B.  Kyshe,  Mauritius ;  Dr.  J.  M.  Laing ; 
Dr.  Samuel  Leary,  British  Guiana;  Hon.  Albert  Lewis,  Q.C., 
Barbados ;  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Littleton,  C.M.G. ;  Hon.  J.  A.  Lynch, 
M.L.C.,  Barbados ;  W.  L.  Marchant,  South  Australia ;  Sir  James 
Marshall,  C.M.G.  (formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Gold  Coast) ; 
W.  H.  Maturin,  C.B. ;  Colonel  E.  McMurdo ;   Samuel  Mitchell, 
Grenada;  George  C.  Moor,  Cape  Colony  ;  H.  C.  Oldfield,  Trans- 
vaal ;  Hon.  Francis  Ormond,  M.L.C.,  Victoria ;    John  Pagan, 
Gold  Coast  Colony ;    George  H.  Purvis,  Victoria ;    Captain  H.  F. 
Bichmond;   Sir  G.  Farquhar  Shand  (formerly  Chief  Justice  of 
Mauritius) ;  Sir  Thomas  Sidgreaves  (formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Straits  Settlements) ;  W.  B.  Smith,  Cape  Colony ;  Wm.  Amott 
Stewart;    P.  F.  Tidman,   C.M.G.;    J.   E.  Tuckett,  Victoria; 
George    Watt,    New    South  Wales ;     John    Wilks,    Victoria ; 
Frederick  Wyatt. 

Vacancies  on  the  Council  have  arisen  through  the  death 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  G.C.S.I., 
Vice-President,  and  the  resignation  of  Messrs.  William  Walker 
and  Mr.  J.  Dennistoun  Wood,  Councillors ;  and  have  been  filled 
up,  in  terms  of  Eule  6,  and  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Fellows,  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.,  as  a  Vice-President,  and  of  Mr.  Frederick  Dutton, 
Mr.  John  Paterson,  and  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
"»uncillors.      The    following    retire,    in     conformity    with 
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Bale  7f  and  are  eligible  for  re-election :  PreBident,  H.E.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  G.CM.G.,  &c.  Vice-Presidents; 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  K.P. ;  The  Eight  Hon. 
the  Marquis  of  Duflferin  and  Ava,  K.P.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.B. ; 
The  Bight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G. ;  The 
Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bury,  K.C.M.G. ;  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord 
Carlingford  and  Clermont,  K.P.  Councillors :  Sir  John  Coode, 
K.C.M.G. ;  Mr.  Jacob  Montefiore ;  Dr.  John  Rae,  F.B.S. ;  Mr. 
Peter  Bedpath ;  Sir  Charles  E.  F.  StirUng,  Bart. ;  and  Mr. 
James  A.  Youl,  C.M.G. 

In  view  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  finances,  and  in 
continnation  of  the  policy  that  has  been  pursued  during  the  last 
two  years,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  pay  off  on  July  1, 
1890,  an  additional  amount  of  £1,666  .Os.  9d.  beyond  the  stipulated 
half-yearly  instalments,  in  reduction  of  the  loan  raised  for  pur- 
chasing the  freehold  of  the  site  of  the  Institute.  This  operation 
will  accelerate,  by  a  further  period  of  three  years,  the  repayment 
of  the  entire  loan,  which  will  thus  be  extinguished  not  later  than 
July  1, 1917,  instead  of  July  1, 1926,  as  originally  provided. 

The  Council  recommend  the  following  alterations  in  the  Bules 
relating  to  the  qualification  and  election  of  candidates,  as 
removing  some  misconceptions  that  have  arisen  as  to  their  con- 
struction, and  being  more  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Charter: — 

Bule  9.  That  for  the  words  ''  Every  gentleman  desi- 
rous of  admission  into  the  Institute  as  a  Fellow,"  the 
following  words  be  substituted :  "  Every  gentleman,  being 
a  British  subject,  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Institute 
as  a  Fellow." 

Bule  18.  That  Jor  the  words  "  Gentlemen  resident  in 
the  Colonies  or  India  may  be  elected  as  Non-Besident  Fel- 
lows," the  following  words  be  substituted :  ''  Gentlemen 
resident  in  the  Colonies,  or  India,  or  elsewhere  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  being  British  subjects,  may  be  elected  as 
Non-Besident  Fellows." 

Appendix  (No.  1).  Form  of  Candidate's  Certificate. 
That  the  words  **  ar  British  subject "  be  inserted  before 
the  words,  "  being  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute." 

A  Banquet,  to  celebrate  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Institute,  took  place  in  March  last,  and  was 
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attended  by  a  numerous  and  distinguished  company,  over  whom 
His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute, presided.  The  practical  utility  of  the  work  in  which  the 
Institute  has  been  so  long  engaged,  and  the  influence  it  has  exer- 
cised in  promoting  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire,  by  cultivating 
closer  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies, 
received  full  recognition  from  the  various  speakers  and  the  public 
Press. 

The  annual  Conversazione  was  again  held  in  the  Boyal  Albert 
Hall  and  the  adjacent  conservatory,  and  was  attended  by  2,404 
persons. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Session  have  been  held  as  usual 
at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  and  the  following 
papers  have  been  read  since  the  date  of  the  last  Report : — 

"  Australasian  Public  Finance."    By  Mr.  William  West- 
garth. 

"  Canadian  Lands  and  their  Development."    By  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Moore. 

'*  Tasmania :   Its  Resources  and  Prospects."    By  Mr. 
E.  N.  C.  Braddon. 

**  The  Native  Princes  of  India,  and  their  Relations  with 
the  British  Government."    By  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  K.C.S.I. 
"  A  Winter  Tour  in  South  Africa.''    By  Sir  Frederick 
Young,  K.C.M.G. 

*'  Aids  to  Australasian  Development."    By  Mr.  Matthew 
Macfie. 

"Hong  Kong  and  its  Trade  Connections."     By  Mr. 
William  Keswick. 
The  annexed  tabulated  statement  shows  that  the  additions  to 
the  Library  numbered    770   volumes,  .722  pamphlets,   22^89 
newspapers,  25   maps,  and   162   miscellaneous  gifts.      One  of 
the  most  ipiportant  acquisitions  consists  of  the  entire  series  of 
original  pencil  and  water-colour  drawings  by  William  Westall, 
A.R.A.,  Landscape  Artist  to  the  celebrated  expedition  of  dis- 
covery and  survey  on  the  coast  of  Australia  conmianded  by  Cap- 
tain Matthew  Flinders,  of  H.M.S.  Investigator,  in  the  years  1801, 
1802,  and  1803.    This  collection,  which  the  Council  secured  by 
purchase,  includes  a  few  sketches  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  the  Investigator  called  on  her  voyage  to  Australia,  and, 
together  with  the  Report  of  Flinders' voyage  already  in  the  Library, 
places  in  the  possession  of  the  Institute  records  of  the  greatest 
ic  interest  and  value.    Amongst  other  important  additions 
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are  **  The  Principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  and  Discoveries  of  the 
English  Nation,  &c./'  by  Richard  Hakluyt ;  Churchill's  collec- 
tion of  Voyages  and  Travels,  the  Harleian  collection  of  Voyages 
and  Travels,  and  nnmerons  works  dealing  with  the  history, 
government,  and  trade  of  the  various  Colonies  and  India.  The 
Instiiate  is  again  indebted  to  the  majority  of  the  Colonial 
Governments  for  their  Parliamentary  publications,  which  are 
consulted  with  increasing  frequency. 

The  Library  contained  on  December  31  7,654  volumes,  3,585 
pamphlets,  and  221  files  of  newspapers.  As  usual,  files  of  76 
Colonial  newspapers,  for  which  there  was  insufficient  space  in 
the  Institute,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  British  Museum,  where 
they  are  carefully  preserved,  and  are  readily  accessible.  • 

Proof  sheets  of  several  forthcoming  works  relating  to  the 
Cdonies  have  been  submitted  to  the  Council  by  Fellows  of 
the  Institute,  with  a  view  to  their  being  published  under  the 
ao^ices  of  the  Institute.  A  special  Committee  has  been  deputed 
to  examine  and  revise  such  proofs,  and  report  whether  the  infor- 
mation therein  contained  is  sound  and  trustworthy.  As  a  result 
of  this  arrangement,  it  is  hoped  that  a  series  of  instructive  and 
valuable  works  will  be  produced.  The  first  of  the  series*  "  The 
West  Indies,"  by  Mr.  C.  Washington  Eves,  C.M.G.,  has  already 
been  pabliehed.  The  Bev.  William  Greswell,  M.A.,  Oxon,  also 
proposes  to  bring  out  a  series  of  works  on  the  History  and 
Geography  of  the  great  self-governing  Colonies,  which  will  be 
issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  was  held,  several  communica- 
tions have  passed  between  the  Committees  of  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Insiitate  and  the  Imperial  Institute ;  and  it  has  been  mutually 
agreed  that  further  steps  relating  to  the  arrangements  proposed 
between  the  two  Institutes  should  remain  in  abeyance  until  the 
Imperial  Institute  is  in  a  more  advanced  condition. 

The  admission  of  Colonial  Gk>vemment  securities  into  the 
category  of  Trust  Fund  investments,  has  repeatedly  been  urged 
on  Her  Majesty's  Government  by  the  Council,  who  note  with 
Batisfaetion  that  a  Departmental  Committee  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Treasury  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  this  important 
Kibject. 

CokmiBts  residing  in  the  Mother  Country  have  been  relieved 
from  much  inequitable  taxation  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  the  case  of  "  Colquhoun  v.  Brooks,"  whereby  it  was 
finally  decided  that  income-tax  is  not  payable  on  profits  accruing 
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out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  unless  they  axe  remitted  home,  and 
that "  moneys  received  in  this  country  are  the  only  portion  of 
income  which  is  taxable."  It  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  Fellows  that  the  Council  have  drawn  the  attention  of  H.M. 
Government  to  another  hardship  inflicted  on  Colonists  and  other 
owners  of  personal  property  in  the  Colonies,  by  the  Imperial 
Legacy  and  Succession  Duty  Acts,  and  have  urged  that  the  present 
anomalous  condition  of  the  law  ought  to  be  remedied  by  the 
introduction  of  a  measure  to  exempt  personal  property  not  situate 
in  the  United  Kingdom  from  liability  to  pay  legacy  duty  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer. 

The  Council  earnestly  hope  that  the  questions  connected  ^with 
the  Fisheries  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  in  Behring's  Sea, 
which  have  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  between  Great 
Britain  and  tbe  United  States,  will  speedily  be  brought  to  a 
settlement  satisfactory  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by  means  of 
diplomatic  negotiations. 

The  prolonged  irritation  in  connection  with  the  Newfoundland 
Fisheries  is  deplored  by  the  Council,  who  trust  that  existing 
Treaties  may  be  revised  and  placed  upon  a  footing  consistent 
with  the  altered  condition  of  the  times  and  the  development 
of  the  important  natural  resources  of  the  island.  Although 
the  sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty  over  this  the  oldest  Colony  of  the 
Empire  is  undisputed,  the  anomaly  remains  that  the  French  daim 
exclusive  fishing  rights  along  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  coast, 
as  explained  in  a  Beport,  presenting  the  leading  features  of  the 
question,  which  was  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of  the  Council 
and  published,  for  the  information  of  the  Fellows  and  the  public, 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institute,  YoL  YII.,  1875-6,  pp*  6  to 
85 ;  and  this  claim  of  tbe  French  has  recently  been  extended  by 
them  to  lobster  as  well  as  cod-fishing,  to  the  right  of  erecting 
factories  for  lobster-canning,  and  also  to  taking  bait  for  exporta* 
tion  and  for  the  use  of  their  Bank-fishing-ships.  These  claims 
are  disputed  by  the  Colonists,  and  are  the  prominent  difliculties 
of  the  present  moment. 

The  preliminary  consultations  between  the  several  Australasian 
Governments  respecting  Australasian  Federation  have  been 
observed  with  much  interest  by  the  Council,  who  trust  that  the 
Conference  proposed  to  be  hdd  in  Melbourne  will  result  in  a 
patriotic  agreement,  which  will  serve  to  promote  alike  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Colonies  and  the  unity  and  strength  of  the  Empire. 

The  recent  extension  of  British  influence  in  Africa  promiseB 
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greatly  to  Btimtdate  the  work  of  colonisation  on  that  Continent, 
&nd«  at  the  same  time,  benefit  the  Mother  Gomitry  and  her 
Ckdonies  by  opening  up  new  markets  for  their  products  and 
mannfactores,  and  providing   fresh  outlets  for  the   profitable 
employment  of  capital.    In  their  Twentieth  Annual  Beport,  a 
hope  was  expressed  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  Queen  of  Amatongaland  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  British  Protectorate  over  her  dominions ;  and,  although 
that  has  not  been  literally  carried  out,  the  Council  observe  with 
much  satisfaction  that  a  treaty  of  amity  and  friendship  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  been  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Tonga  people.    The  Council  anxiously  await  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  that  are  now  proceeding  respecting  the  future  of 
Swaziland,  as  they  continue  to  attach  the  highest  importance 
to  British  influence  being  supreme  in  this  part  of  South  Africa. 

An  invitation  from  the  London  Committee  of  the  Jamaica 
Exhibition  of  1891,  to  co-operate  in  the  endeavour  to  promote  the 
suocess  of  the  undertaking,  was  cordially  accepted  by  the  Council, 
who  nominated  Sir  Frederick  Young,  E.C.M.G.,  as  their  repre- 
seDtative  on  the  Exhibition  Committee. 

The  Council,  at  the  invitation  of  the  English  Members  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Statistics,  held  at  Vienna 
in  1887,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  Sanitation  to  the 
Colonies,  have  deputed  Mr.  J.  B.  Mosse  and  Dr.  John  Bae  to 
serve  on  a  general  Committee  for  organising  an  International 
Hygienic  Congress,  to  be  held  in  London  in  1891. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  congratulate  the  Fellows  on  the 
sneeeas  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Insti- 
tnto  in  the  great  cause  of  maintaining  unimpaired  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire,  and  on  the  increased  attention  that  has  been  given 
to  Colonial  affairs  by  the  statesmen  and  people  of  this  country 
aineethe  Institute  was  founded  nearly  twenty-two  years  ago. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Jan.  28<A,  1890.  J.  S.  O'HALLOBAN,  Secretary. 

DONATIONS  TO  BUILDING  FUND. 

(To  Decxxbxb  81.  1889.) 

£      8.  d. 

Amooal  aanoanoed  in  previoiis  Reports 5,117    0    9 

H.  A.  Colqiihoan  (Tzansvaal)  21    0    0 

K.  Ross  Furfax  (New  South  Wales) 2    2    0 

AifndRadfoid   110 

£5,141    3    9 
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STATEMENT  OP  BECBIPTS 
Fob  tbe  Yeib  ehdikq 

Bcckhts. 

S.     a.     A. 

(buik  BftlttBva  M  p««  Iwt  AfioooBt   £1,546  16    0 

Cihili  ill  ttiu  hiuiilB  »t  :^-rat«>i:y    \    ii    in 

1,557  17  11 

17  l.ilo  Subsgi-ijitiyuti^  id) 340    0    0 

\     „  ,.  Jil5 60    0    0 

loa     „  .,  jEIO 1,090    0    0 

11     .,  ,.  tocomplete    98    9    0 

l;«  liiitr*i.cel''i!o*o(  £3 41*    0    0 

aai      ,.         ..       ills-  3*8  13  0 

!(        „  .,  (oc«mplet« 15  19    0 

l,-27i;  Sutworiptiutisol  ^   2,546    0    0 

1,110  „  a  la 1,480  10    0 

I'JiJ  „  £1  ftnd  under  to  complete  tSl     1    0 

6,514    1  0 

Amount  received  in  connection  with  the  Conversadone 383  16  0 

„                „                „                ,,          Anniversary  Banquet..  4ST    4  U 

Rent  for  one  year  to  December  25, 1S89,  less  Pcopertj  Tax  ....  I,1T0   0  0 

luauranoe  np«id 7    1  1) 

Interest  on  Deposit 12  10  7 

Biulding Fund  (Donations maidof)    24    3  1) 

F'toieuds  ol  Salp  ui  Papers,  &c 43    C  4 


^ 
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XSD  PAYMENTS 
Decbxbsb  8^  1889. 


Payments. 

£      8.  d. 

Sdftdes  And  Wages 1,266    5  4 

Printing  Pioceedangs,  &c 451    4  9 

.IdrectiflSng  Meetings  34  17  7 

Hin  of  Booms  for  Meetings,  and  Expenses  186  10  9 

Reporting  Meetings 26    5  0 

ReportB  of  Meetings  sent  to  Fellows    194    2  2 

Postages 864    4  4 

Stationery 160  17  0 

Newspapers    96  16  8 

Ubniy— Books,  Binding,  Ac 227  14  11 

Housekeeper,  Fuel,  Light,  &c 96    3  4 

Boilding,  Furniture,  Repairs,  &c 299    8  11 

^'luesU*  Dinner  Fund 20  18  7 

liates  ftnd  Taxes  264  14  6 

Fire  Insurance 19  19  0 

ConTersazione^ 

Refreshments £286    4    4 

Royal  Albert  Hall    115    0    0 

Floial  Decorations   40    0    0 

Muslo  9117  11 

Printing 21    2    0 

504    4    3 

AnniTenaiy  Banquet  — 

Hfttel  M6tiopole    £480    1    0 

Moaio 17  17    0 

Printing 19    7    0 

517    6    0 

Oratuity 80    0    0 

MisoellaneouB    80  16    4 

Pftjmants  on  Account  of  Mortgage — 

Interest   £1,861    1    3 

Principal 1,849    8    7 

3,210    9  10 

Subscriptions  paid  in  error,  refunded 9    0    0 

8,061  13    3 
Btlance  in  hand  as  per  Bank  Book £2,075  15    3 

Ctsh  in  hands  of  Secretary 12  19    4 

2,088  14    7 

£10,150    7  10 

lil.  F.  OMMANNEY, 

Honorary  TreoiUrer, 
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LIST  OP  DONORS  TO  LIBRARY— 1889. 


DoDon. 


Kfraewy  Hon.  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Tasmania  .... 
Agricoltaial  Gazette  and  Planters*  Jour- 

djU  (Barbados),  Proprietors  of 

Xlbarf  Border  Post,  Proprietors  of 

Alien tt Co.,  Messrs.  W.  xl.  •• 

.Uigelos  British  Honduras),  Proprietors  of 

.Knthropological  Institute   

.Vn^o-Saxon  (Ottawa),  Proprietors  of  .... 

\nonjmous    

Antigua  Standard,  Proprietors  of 

.\igo6y  (British  Gnianai,  Proprietors  of  . . 
Argus  Printing  and  PuoUshing  Co.,  Cape 

Town   

Ashby,Ca5t.W •• 

Assam,  Chief  Conmiissioner  of 

Australasian  (Melbourne),  Proprietors  of 
Australasian  jToumal  of  Pharmacy,  Pro- 
prietors of 

AnstraJsman  Medical  Gazette,  Proprietors 

of 

Aostialasian  Sketcher  (Melbourne),  Pro- 

prietonof 

Anstialian  Museum  (Sydnev),  Trustees  of 
Australian  Trading  world.  Proprietors  of 

Bahamas,  Government  of  the    

Ballaiat,  Bight  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 

BsUaiat  Star,  Proprietors  of 

Bshne,  Messrs.  G.  &  Co 

Bank  of  Australasia 

Baibados  Globe,  Proprietors  of 

Barbados  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Backer's  Trade  and  Fmance 

Bariow,Miss 

Banow-in-Fumess  Public  Library 

Beaufort   Courier   (Cape    Colony),    Pro- 

prietors  of  

Bedlbfd  Enterprise  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 

pdetofsof 

Been,  Dr.  W.  G.  (Canada) 

Belise    Advertiser    (British    Honduras), 

ProprietoTB  of    

BerUoe  Gasette,  Proprietors  of 

Biggsr,  E.  B.  (Canada)    

BInniiigham  ^blic  library 

Blackwood  &  Sons,  Messrs.  W 

Board  of  Technical  Education,  New  South 

Wales 

Board  of  Viftioulture,  Victoria 

Bombay,  Government  of    

BoQchoville,  A.  de  (Mauritius) 

BouidetjP 
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Donors. 


Bourinot,  J.  G.,  G.M.G.  (Canada) 

Boyle,  Hon.  C,  C.M.G.  (Gibraltar) 

Brad,  Messrs.  G.  &  Co.,  (Kimberley)  . . . . 

Brassey,  Bight  Hon.  Lord,  K.G.B 

Brisbane     Courier    (Queensland),     Pro- 
prietors of 

British  Columbia,  Government  of    

British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 

British  Guiana,  Court  of  Policy 

British  Guiana,  Immigration  Department 
British  Journal  of  Commerce,Proprietors  of 

British  New  Guinea,  Governor  oi 

British  Trade  Journal,  Proprietors  of  .... 

Brack,  Ludwig  (Victoria)    

Bult,  C.  M.  (Cape  Colony) 

Cambridge  University  Liorary 

Canada,  Government  of 

Canada,  High  Commissioner  for 

Canadian  Institute  (Toronto,  Canada) .... 
Canterbury  Chamber  of  Commerce  (New 

Zealand) 

Canterbury  College  QTew  Zealand)    

•Oanterbury  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Oape  Argus,  Proprietors  of 

Oape  Ai^s  (Home  Edition),  Proprietors 

of 

Cape  Jjaw  Journal,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Government  of    .... 
Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope  University,  Chancellor 

of 

Cape  Times,  Proprietors  of    

Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Capitalist,  Proprietors  of    

Capiicomian  (Queensland),  Proprietors  of 

Capper,  B 

Carey-Hobson,  Mrs 

Carter,  C.  0«  (Victoria)   

Carter,  Sir  F.  B.  T.,  K.C.M.G.  (Newfound- 

land)    

Ceylon,  Government  of  

Ceylon  Observer,  Proprietors  of  

ChaSey  Bros.,  Messrs 

Chelsea  Public  library  

Chemist   and   Druggist   of    Australasia, 

Proprietors  of    

Chintamon,  Hurrychund    

Chronicle  and  Directory  for  China,  Japan, 

&0m  Proprietors  of    

Citizen,  Proprietors  of    

Clarke,  Hyde 

Clarke,  Percy 

Cobham,  C.  Delaval 
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Colonial  Guardian  (British  Honduras), 
Proprietors  of 

Coloma!  Institute  of  Holland    

Colonial  Military  Gazette  (New  South 
Wales),  Proprietors  of 

Colonial  Museum  (Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land)    

Colonial  Office 

Colonial  Standard  ( Jamaica) ,  Proprietors  of 

Colonies  and  India,  Proprietors  of 

Commercial  (Manitoba),  Proprietors  of  . . 

Coode,  Sir  Jonn,  E.G.M.G 

Cooig,  Chief  Commissioner  of 

Copp,  Claric  &  Co.,  Limited  

Ovporation  of  London •  • . . . 

Cowdaroy,  B.  (Victoria) 

Critic,  Proprietors  of  

Croix,  J.  Errington  de  la    

Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies 

Cyprus,  Government  of 

Dail^  Chronicle  (British  Guiana),  Pro- 
pnetors  of 

DarUng  Downs  Gasette  (Queensland), 
Proprietors  of   

Darin,  N.  F.  (Canada) 

Daris,  N.  Darnell  (British  Guiana) 

Daris,  Messrs.  P.  &  Sons  (Natal) 

Denurtment  of  Mines  and  Water  Supply, 
Victoria 

Department  of  Mines,  New  South  Wales 

DeRicd,  J.  H 

Dentsehen  Kolonialgeeellschaft   

pieken,C.  S 

jen*  News  (Transvaal),  I^prietors  of 

Dotank,  W.,  Hong  Kong 

Dominica  Dial,  Proprietors  of 

Dominion  Illustrated  (Canada),  Proprie- 

tois  of 

Donald  Currie  &  Co.,  Messrs 

Douglas,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G 

Dundee  Free  Library 

Durban  Chamber  of  Commerce    

Durban,  Mayor  of ; 

Duiiaeher,  A.  (Western  Australia) 

Bariy  Dawn  (Sherbro*),  Proprietors  of   •  • 
EsBtem  Australasian,  Proprietors  of  .... 

Bast  India  Association   

Bmigrants*  Information  Office 

Knq[airer  and  Commercial  News  (Western 

Anstralii^,  Proprietors  of 

BsUtes  RoU,  Proprietors  of  « 

European  Mail,  Proprietors  of 
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Eves,  C.  Washington,  G.M.G 

Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  Messrs 

Fanners'     Chronicle     (Gathoart,     Cape 

Colony),  Proprietors  of 

Fiji,  Qovemment  of    

Fiji  Times,  Proprietors  of ; 

Fleming,  Francis,  C.M.G 

Forster,  Anthony 

Forster, Urs.  lY*  £j* ••••••••«••••••••■•• 

Fort  Beaufort  Advocate,  Proprietors  of  . . 
Friend  of  the  Free  State,  Proprietors  of. . 

Fyfe,  L.  B.,  (Jamaica)    

Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of 

Canada 

Geographical  Society  of  Quebec 

Gibraltar  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 

Giles,  Ernest 

Gold  Coast  Colony,  Government  of  ...... 

Gold  Fields  Times,  Johannesburg    

Goodchap,  C.  A.,  (M.L.A.,  N.  S.  Wales) . . 

Gordon  £  Gotch,  Messrs 

Gouc^,  E.  H 

Great  Yarmouth  Public  library 

Green,  Morton 

Grenada,  Government  of    

Grenada  People,  Proprietors  of 

Gympie  Miner  (Queensland),  Proprietors 

of 

Halse,  George   

Harbor  Grace  Standard  (Newfoundland), 

Proprietors  of    

Hammond,  M.  J 

Hardwic&e,  IDt,  E •  A.  ..•••■ .....< 

Harper,  Gerald,  M.D 

Harrison,  J.  B.,  Barbados 

Hart,  Sir  B6bert,  K.C.M.G.,  (China) 

Haynes,  T.  H.  

Hayter,  H.'H.,  C.M.G.,  Melbourne 

Haaell,  Walter 

Hector,SirJames,K.C.M.G.  (New  Zealand) 
Historical  *  and     Scientific     Society    of 

Msmitoba 

Hobart  Chamber  of  Commerce  . '. 

Hobart  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

Hogan,  J.  F 

Holgate,  C.  W 

Home  and  Colonial  Mail,  Proprietors  of. . 
Hong  Kong  Daily  Press,  Proprietors  of  . . 

Hong  Kong,  Government  of 

Hutchinson,  M.  L'.,  (Victoria) 

Hyderabad,  Resident  of 

Illustrated  Australian  News,  Proprietors  of 
Imperial  Federation  League 
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ImpexuJ  Review  (Melbourne),  Proprietors 

of 

ladlft,  Qovemment  of 

Indift  Office    

Ingemerog-Ferretero,  Proprietors  of    .... 

Isstitate  of  Bajikers    

InstitatiQa  of  Civil  En^eers   

Ifisiumnce   and   Banking    Beoord   (Mel- 

boome).  Proprietors  of 

Italian  Amcan  Society  

Jamaica,  Government  of 

Jamaica  Gleaner,  Pzoprietors  of 

Jardine,O.K.  (BritUh  Gniana)    

JaDpe»  F.  (Transvaal) 

Jobaiuieabarg  Standard,  Proprietors  of  . . 

Jobsson,  Robert   

Joseph,  Hon.  S.  A.,  New  South  Wales  • . 

Kapunda  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Kew  Roval  Gardens,  Director  of  ,.••... . 

Knoz,  Alfred  (Transvaal)  

Koninklijk  Instituut  's  Gravenhage 

Laonceston  Examiner,  Proprietors  of .  • .  • 

Laonceston  Mechanics'  Institute 

Leeds  Public  Librazy 

Leeward  Islands,  Government  of 

Lefroy,  General  Sir  J.  H.,  K.G.M.G.,  G.B. 

literary  &  Historical  Society  of  Quebec 

Utkie.E.M 

UtUe,  J.  Stanley 

liverpool  Public  Library  

Loodon  Chamber  of  Commerce    

Lyttelton  Times  (New  Zealand),  Propiie- 

tots  of 

Hscfie,M 

)Uekay,Rev.R 

Mickay  Standard  (Queensland),  Proprie- 
tors of 

^Udras,  Government  of 

Maitland  Mercury  (New  South  Wales), 
Proprietors  of ...••. 

Malta,  Proprietors  of 

Malta  Standard,  Proprietors  of 

Malta  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Maoohester  Geographical  Society    ...... 

^Unitoba,  Government  of 

ilaaitoba  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of   .... 

^Unitoba  Gasette,  Proprietors  of 

Martin.  A.  Patchett 

*Urvin,C 

Maiyborough  Chamber  of  Commerce  .... 

Maryborough  Colonist,  Proprietors  of ... . 

M»tthei?»;Daniel 

MoKinlay  ft  Co.,  Messrs.   
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Manritiiis,  Goyemmeiit  of 

Medical  Board  of  Yictoxia 

Melbourne  Age,  Proprietors  of 

Melbourne  Ajqgas,  I^oprietors  of  . . , 

Melbourne  Daily  Telegraph,  Proprietors 

of 

Melbourne  Leader,  Proprietors  of    

Melbourne  Public  Library 

Melbourne  Exhibition,  Boyal  Commission 

Middleton,  W.  H 

Milne,  William,  Jr.  (South  Australia). .  •  • 
Minister  of  Education,  Ontario,  Canada  •• 

Mitchell,  Henry   

Mitchell,  H.  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (Kimberley) , . 

Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow 

Molineux,  Gisbome 

Moloney,  Sir  Alfred,  K.C.M.G.  (Lagos)  .  • 

Montreal  Witness,  Proprietors  of 

Montreal  Star,  Proprietors  of  

Moodie,D.O.F 

Mosse,  J.  B ^ ....,,,,. « 

Mueller,  Baron  Ferdinand  Yon,  E.C.M.G., 

(Victoria)    

Mullen,  Samuel    • 

Munro,  Prof,  j*  E.  0«  ••••..•••.•••••••• 

Murray,  John    

Mysore,  Besident  at 

Nassau  Guardian  (Bahamas),  Proprietors 

of 

Natal,  Government  of •  •  •  •  • 

Natal  Harbour  Board 

Natal  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

Natal  Railways,  General  Manager  of  • ,  •  • 

Natal  Witness,  Proprietors  of   

Naz,  Hon.  Sir  ViigUe,  K.C.M.G.,  M.I.a 

(Mauritius) 

Neave,  D.  0 

New  Brunswick  EQstoricid  Society 

New  Era  (Trinidad),  Proprietors  of 

Newfoundland,  Gtovemment  of • 

Newland,  S.  (South  Australia) « • 

New  South  Wales,  Agent-General  for ...  • 

New  South  Wales,  Government  of  « 

New  Zealand,  Agent-General  for  ...«••• « 

New  Zealand,  Government  of  

New  Zealand  Institute   

New  Zealand,  Registrar-General  of 

New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency 
North  Borneo  Herald,  Proprietors  of  .... 
Northern  Miner  (Queensland),  Proprietors 

of 

Northern  Territory  Times  (S.  Australia), 

Proprietors  of 
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North- West   Provinoes   (India),  Govetn- 

znant  of 

Nov»  Sootia,  Govexnment  of 

Nora  Sootia  Histozioal  Society 

Nova  Sootia  L^flBlative  Libraiy 

OamAra  Mail  (Jseiw  Zealand)  ,Proprietor8  of 

O'Hailozan,  J.  S 

Ontezio,  Qovemment  of 

Orient  Steamship  Company 

Otago  Daily  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
pcietora  of 

Packer,  F.  H 

Pattenon,  A.  Diokaon  (Canada) 

PeniTiitnlar  &  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Oompany    ••••••• •••••••••••••• 

Pethendc,  E.  A 

Petre,  Hon.  Henry 

Phacmaceatical  Board  of  Victoria 

Pharmacy  Board  of  Victoria 

Pietoriai    Australian,    South   Australia, 
Pkoprietors  of   

Planters'  Gasette,  Proprietors  of 

Port  Elizabeth  Chaml>er  of  Commerce  . . 

Plymouth  Prae  Public  Library 

Port  of  Spain  Gasette,  Proprietors  of  ... . 

Potehefstroom  Budget,  Proprietors  of . . . . 

Price,  C.C.  (British  Honduras)    

Punjab,  Govemment  of 

Qn'Appelle  Progress  (Canada),  Proprietors 

Quebec,  Government  of 

Queensland,  Government  of 

Queensland,  Agent-General  for 

Queoisland,  Registrar-General 

Queensland  Fig^o,  Proprietors  of 

Queenslander,  Proprietors  of 

Queenstown  Free  Press  (Cape  Colony), 
Proprietors  of    

Hegina   Journal    (Canada),    Proprietors 
of 

Hegina  Leader  (Canada),  Proprietors  of. . 

Renton,  A.  Wood 

Richards,  Glanville  &  Co 

Ridley.Miss 

Robertson,  Andrew  (Canada) 

Rohde,R.  T 

Roper,  Freeman,  C.S 

Royal    Agricultural     and     Commercial 
Society  of  BriUsh  Guiana 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch)    . . 

Royal  Engineer  Institute,  Chatham  .... 

Royal  Geographical  Soeie^ 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia 
(New  South  Wales  Branch)  
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Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia 
(Yiotorian  Branch) 

Koyal  Humane  Society  of  Australasia. . . . 

Boyal  Institution 

Boyal  Scottish  Geographical  Society  .... 

Boyal  Society  of  Canada   

Boyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales 

Boyal  Society  of  Queensland 

Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania  , 

Boyal  Society  of  Victoria  

Boyal  Statistical  Society    

Boyal  United  Service  Institution 

Bussell,  H.  C.  (New  South  Wales)  

Butherford,  H.  K 

St.  George's  Chronicle  (Grenada),  Pro- 
prietors of 

St.  Helena  Guardian,  Proprietors  of    .... 

St.  Margaret's  &  St.  John's  Public  Library 

Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  Messrs 

Sands,  John  (New  South  Wales) 

Sands  &  MacDougall,  Messrs 

Schomburgk,  Dr.  B.  (South  Australia)  . . 

Seeley,  Prof.  H.  G.  ••••• 

Sierra  Leone  Weekly  News,  Proprietors 
of 

Sinclair,  A.  G.  (Jamaica)    

Sinclair,  Dr.  A.  W.  (Straits  Settlements) . . 

Singapore  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of  .... 

Singapore  and  Straits  Directory,  Pro- 
prietors  of 

Slack,  Captain  C 

Slater,  Josiah  (Cape  Colony) 

Smith,  Hon.  B.  Burdett,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C. 
(New  South  Wales) 

Smith,  Sir  C.  C,  K.C.M.G.  (Straits  Settle- 
ments)  

Smith,  Sir  Edwin  T.,  K.C.M.G 

Smith,  Warres  (HoDg  Kong) 

Smithsonian  Institution,  United  States  . . 

Society  of  Arts  

Solomon,  V.  L.  (South  Australia) 

South  AMoa,  Proprietors  of 

South  Australia,  Government  of 

South  Australian  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of 

South  Australian  Begister,  Proprietors  of 

South  Australian  Public  Library 

Star  (Transvaal),  Proprietors  of    

Stiriiog  and  Glasgow  Public  Library  .... 

Stone,  Messrs.  J.  Son  &  Co.  (New  Zealand) 

Straits  Settlements,  Government  of    .... 

Straits  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Street  &  Co.,  Messrs.  G 

Struben,  F.  P.  T J 
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Snpeiintendeiit  General  of  Education, 
Ukpe  Colony  

Sydnej  Bulletin,  Pzopzietors  of 

Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,  Proprietors  of  . . 

Sydney  Echo,  Proprietors  of 

Sydney  Free  Puhho  Library 

Sydney,  Mul,  Proprietors  of 

Sydney  Mechanics'  School  of  Art 

Sydney  Morning  Herald,  Proprietors  of  . . 

Sydney  University    

Nvinons,  (x*  V «,  £ •x«*0«  ••••••••■••••••••■ 

Tasmania,  Government  of 

Tssmania,  Government  Statist 

Taylor,  C.  C 

Timaru  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Times  of  Cyprus,  Proprietors  of  

TinUne,  Geoige 

Tolmer,  Alexander  (South  Australia)  .... 

Toronto  Public  Library 

Toronto  University 

TowoBville  Chamber  of  Commerce   

Townsville  Herald  (Queensland),  Pro- 
prietors  of  

Transvaal  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of  .... 

Trinidad,  Government  of   

Trinidad,  Registrar-General 

Turner  Sl  Henderson,  Messrs.  (New  South 
Wales) 

Tropical  Agriculturist,  Proprietors  of ... . 

Tucker^  jfrs*  0«  A.   •...«•..••.•....•..• 

Tvneside  Geographical  Society 

r'nion  Steamship  Co 

t'nited  Service  (Tazette,  Proprietors  of  . . 

Vailed  States,  Government  of 

Vniversity  of  Queen's  College,  Kingston 
Canada    

Isher,  Alfred  (British  Honduras) 

Vacher  A  Sons,  Messrs 

Vane.  George,  C.M.G 

Victoria,  Government  of     

Victoria,  Agent-General  for  

Victoria  Institute,    

Victoria  Weekly  Colonist  (British  Co- 
lumbia), Proprietors  of   

Victorian  Express  (Western  Australia), 
Prc^rietors  of    

Voice  (St.  Lucia),  Proprietors  of 

Walery    

Walter,  Sir  Edward,  K.C.B 

Warmambool  Standard,  Proprietors  of  . . 

Waterlow  &  Sons,  Messrs 

Weekly  Examiner  (Prince  Edward  Island), 
Troprietors  of    
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Weekly  Official  InteUigencer^Pioprietors  of 

Wellington  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Western  AustraJia,  Government  of 

Western  Mail  (Western  Australia),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Westgarth,  W 

West  Indian  Conference  on  Quarantine . . 
West  Indian  Quarterly,  Proprietors  of    . . 

White,  Colonel  W.  (Canada) 

Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade 

Wynberg  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Yochmonitz,  A.  (Kimberley) 

Young,  Sir  Frederick,  K.C.M.G 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  DURING  THE  YEAR  1889. 


Mode  of  Acquisition. 

YolnmeB. 

Pamphlets. 

Maps. 

MisceUaneous. 

Donations     

Purchase       

622 
148 

586 
186 

18,989 
8,200 

24 
1 

38 
124 

Total . .     . . 

770 

722 

22,189 

25 

162 

The  Council  are  indebted  to  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  NavigatioD 
Company,  The  Castle  Mail  Packet  Company,  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  The  British  and  African  and  the  African  Steamship  Companies, 
for  their  assistance  in  the  distribution  of  the  "  Proceedings"  of  the  Institute^ 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 


The  Ghaibman  called  upon  the  Honorary  TreaBorer  to  make 
his  financial  statement. 

Sir  M.  P,  Ommanney,  K.C.M.G.  (Honorary  Treasurer) :  The 
Annual  Beport,  which  has  been  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
Fellows,  deals  with  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  accounts  attached  to  it.  It  refers  to  the 
greatly  increased  number  of  our  members,  and  to  the  conse- 
quent considerable  and  very  satisfactory  expansion  of  our  income. 
It  refers,  further,  to  the  rapid  and  equally  satisfactory  diminu- 
tion of  our  debt.  It  appears  to  me  that  an  institution  like  this, 
which,  looking  back  for  only  ten  years,  can  see  its  income  grow 
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from  £1,700  to  over  £7,700  a  year,  and  which  finds  that  the  cur- 
rency of  its  debt  has  been  decreased  in  the  BtUl  shorter  period  of 
only  three  years  by  nearly  one-fourth,  may  fairly  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  prosperous  condition  of  its  affairs,  and  may  feel 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  in  entrusting  the  management  of  those 
afEiairs  to  its  Council  it  has  secured  a  most  able  and  efficient  dis- 
charge of  its  trust.    I  do  not  think  that  any  better  test  of  the 
management  could  possibly  be  applied  than  an  examination  of 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  Council  in  dealing  with  the  debt.    A 
debt  of  some  £35,000,  involving  an  annual  charge  of  something 
like  £1,800,  extending  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  was  undoubt- 
edly a  very  heavy  burden  on  an  institution  whose  income  at  the 
time  the  debt  was  incurred  was  very  little  more  than  between 
£4,000  and  £5,000.    That  the  Council  should  have  been  able  by 
a  perfectly  legitimate  application  of  those  receipts  which  may  be 
legfyrded  mainly  in  the  light  of  capital,viz.,  the  life  subscriptions 
— to  reduce  the  debt  by  something  like  £8,700  in  the  course  of 
three  years,  and  to  diminish  its  currency  from  forty  years  to 
about  thirty,  is,  I  think,  a  most  satisfactory  state  of  things. 
There  are  only  one  or  two  points  in  the  nature  of  details  con- 
nected with  the  accounts  to  which  (besides  these  general  ques- 
tions of  income  and  debt)  I  need  call  attention.    It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  accounts  show  certain  increases  in  the  payments. 
They  are  not  considerable.    I  do  not  think  anybody  will  regard 
them  ae  anything  more  than  a  proper  and  proportionate  increase 
of  the  expenses,  looking  to  the  largely   extended  area  of  the 
Institute's  operations,  and  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  work 
which  has  necessarily  followed.    There  is,  however,  one  item  to 
which  I  would  like  to  invite  special  attention,  and  that  is  the 
increase  of  £167 — ^which  is,  after  all,  not  a  large  increase — ^in  the 
item  "  Salaries  and  wages."    I  think  every  Fellow  of  the  Insti- 
tute present  to-day  will  feel  much  satisfaction  that  the  Council 
has  been  able  to  recognise  the  very  valuable  services  rendered  by 
our  meet  efficient  Secretary  and  his  staff  in  some  small  measure 
by  giving  to  them  these  increases  of  their  salaries.    The  only 
remaining  feature  of  the  accounts — ^which,  I  think,  are  very  plain 
and  speak  for  themselves — ^which  seem  to  call  for  notice  is  the 
satisfactory  fact  that  we  begin  the  year  with  a  balance  of  £2,088, 
as  against  £1,557  last  year.    It  appears  to  me  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  commence  our  financial  year  are  eminently 
satishetory,  'and  most  favourable  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
important  and  useful  objects  for  which  this  Institute  was  founded. 
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We  have  a  larger  cash  balance  in  hand;  we  have  a  growing 
income  and  a  rapidly  diminishing  debt;,  while  our  assets  are  of  a 
class  which  is  most  certainly  not  deteriorating  from  year  to  year 
in  value. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  now  my  agreeable  duty  to  move  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts.  You  will  all  agree  that  the 
Honorary  Treasurer's  statement  is  eminently  satisfactory.  Before 
I  make  one  or  two  observations  of  a  general  character,  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  since  the  report  was  drawn  up  a  new  matter  has 
arisen,  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  brief  statement.  Over 
two  years  ago  the  Council  invited  attention  to  the  hardships  im- 
posed by  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  (Colonial  Registers)  Act 
of  1883,  which  required  that  probate  or  letters  of  administration 
should  be  taken  out  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  wills  of 
Colonial  shareholders  holding  shares  on  the  Colonial  registers  of 
companies  having  their  head  offices  in  this  coimtry.  The  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  stated,  in  reply,  that  they  would 
be  wilUng  to  assent  to  such  an  amendment  of  the  law  as  would 
afford  relief  from  probate  duty  when  the  person  beneficially  en- 
titled to  shares  or  stock  on  a  Colonial  register  died  domiciled  else- 
where than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this  undertaking  has 
been  given  effect  to  by  the  provisions  of  section  18  of  the  Bevenue 
Act  of  1889.  The  alteration  has  been  productive  of  much  satis- 
faction in  the  Colonies.  I  now  invite  your  attention  briefly  to 
some  of  the  important  matters  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  report. 
First  of  all,  I  am  sure  you  observe  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows.  No  fewer  than  525  Fel- 
lows have  been  elected  during  the  period  with  which  this  report 
deals — an  increase  which  is  a  most  conclusive  proof  that  this  is  a 
valuable  institution,  and  one  which  is  widely  appreciated.  There 
are  very  few  Fellows  who  join  this  Institute  who  do  not  from 
personal  experience  thoroughly  understand  what  is  the  work  on 
which  we  are  engaged,  and  appreciate  its  value.  Next  I  must 
mention  a  melancholy  topic  in  the  loss  the  Institute  has  sustained 
during  the  year  by  the  death  of  several  of  its  members.  It  would 
be  invidious  to  select  names  from  the  list,  which  commences  with 
that  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  who 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  this  Institute  and  a  vice-president.  It 
is  an  interesting  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  Institute  that 
the  banquet  held  in  March  last  to  celebrate  the  twenty-first  anni- 
versary of  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  was  attended  by  His 
Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.    The  Prince  of  Wales  is  at 
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all  times  forward  to  recognise  and  support  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  his  presence  on  the  occasion  was  of  great  value 
to  the  Institute.    In   the   course  of   the   year   meetings  have 
been    held    at    the    Whitehall    Booms.     You    will    all    agree 
with  me  that  the  Institute  is  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  who 
took  the  trouble   involved   in  the  preparation  of   the  papers, 
which  have   been  remarkable   for  the  amount  of  information 
concentrated  in  a  small  space   and  the  interest  of  the   topics 
discussed*     Among   the   good  works   done   by  our    Institute, 
not   the    least    valuable    is    the    circulation    over    so    wide 
an  area  of  the  important  information  contained  in  many  of  these 
papers.    The  Library  is  mentioned  in  the  report.    On  December 
31  the  Library  contained  7,654  volumes,  3,685  pamphlets,  and  221 
files  of    newspapers,  and  it  is  continually  receiving  valuable 
additions.    In  the  past  year  no  fewer  than  770  volumes  were 
added  to  the  collection.    The  report  adverts  to  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable practical  importance — ^the  admission  of  Colonial  Qovem- 
ment  securities  into  the  category  of  trust  fund  investments.    I  am 
glad  to   observe   that    a  Departmental    Committee    has    been 
appointed  by  the  Treasury  to  inquire  into  this  subject,  and  I 
earnestly    hope    the  result  may  be    the    admission  of   these 
securities  into  the  category  of  trust  fund  investments.    Anything 
which  facilitates  the  financial  operations  of  the  Colonies  in  thia 
country  is  a  link — a  practical  and  valuable  link — ^between  the 
Mother  Country  and  her  Daughter  States.    The  report  refers, 
as  is  proper,  to  various  matters  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
Colonies.    ''  The  Council  earnestly  hope  that  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  Fisheries  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  Behring's 
Sea,  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  will  speedily  be  brought  to  a 
settlement  satisfactory  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  means  of 
diplomatic  negotiations,"  and  reference  is  also  made  to  the  pro- 
longed irritation  in  connection  with  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries. 
These  subjects  bring  before  us  the  value  of  an  Institute  like  this, 
whose  business  is  to  watch  over  matters  of  this  kind,  to  awaken 
pablic  interest  in  them,  and  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  sound 
opinion  on  all  matters  in  which  our  Colonial  fellow-subjects  are 
deeply  interested.    The    report  refers  to  the  most  important 
movement  which  has  been  set  on  foot  for  a  great  Australasian 
Federation.    I  rejoice  to  think  that  my  dear  friend  Sir  Henry 
Parkes — ^veteran  statesman  of  Australasia — ^has  been  able  to  take 
the  lead  in  this    most    important  proceeding.    We  must    all 
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rejoice  to  see  that  local  jealousies  have  been  thrown  aside  in  a 
stateamanlike  spirit,  and  that  the  Conference  have  talran  op  this 
matter  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  gives  assurance  of  the  sucoeesfnl 
issue  of  their  deliberations.    Last,  but  not  least,  among  the  many 
gratifying  circumstances  connected  with  this  movement  ia  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  those  engaged  in  the  deliberations  of 
giving  the  assurance  that,  while  they  se^ — and  wisely  seek — to 
forma  great  nation,  they  are  anxious  they  shall  remain  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  The  speeches  and  the  resolutions  have 
all  been  in  terms  which  reflect  credit  on  the  statesmen  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  and,  so  far  from  awakening  feelings  of  jea- 
lousy at  home,  they  must,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  in  every  sense 
most  gratifying  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mother  Country.    I 
must  allude  to  the  spirited  and  patriotic  journey  to  South  Africa 
by  our  friend,  and  one  of  our  vice-presidents — Sir   Frederick 
Young.    Many  of  you  followed  the  reports  of  his  proceedings,  and 
you  must  have  felt,  as  I  feel,  that  in  him  we  had  an  envoy  to 
those  regions  of  which  this  Institute  may  be  proud.    This  Insti- 
tute is  a  most  convenient  centre  for  the  interchange  of  thou^t 
on  all  matters  relating  to  Colonial  affairs.    We  do  a  good  work 
in  watching  over  the  relations — always,  I  hope,  tending  to  beoome 
closer  and  closer— which  bind  together  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  Colonies.    For  my  own  part,  I  may  say  that  since  I  returned 
from  my  journey  to  the  Australasian  Colonies,  I  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  afforded  me  through  the  existence  of  this  Institute 
of  ddng  everything  I  can  to  promote  Colonial  interests  in  this 
country,  and  testifying  to  the  many  friends  I  have  there  that  on 
my  return  I  have  not  forgotten  them,  and  still  remain  grateful  to 
them  for  the  extreme  kindness  I  received.    I  have  much  pleasure 
in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  with  the 
exception  of  that  portion  of  the  report  relating  to  the  alteration 
of  the  rules,  which  will  be  dealt  with  separately. 

Mr.  G.  Vanb,  C.M.G.,  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Q.  CoLUNB  Lbvbt,  C.M.O.,  soggested  to  the  Council  the 
desirability  of  confining  the  report  to  the  affairs  of  the  Institute 
alone. 

Mr.  Lbwis  A.  Vintcbkt  (M.L.A.,  Cape  Colony) :  As  an  old 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  residing  at  the  Cape  Colony,  I  wish  toofbr 
a  few  words  of  friondly  criticism  with  fsspect  to  one  of  the  para- 
graphs of  the  very  satisfactory  report  to  which  we  have  listened. 
It  is  as  follows : — "  The  Cooiioil  anxiously  await  tiie  result  of  the 
negotiations  that  are  now  proceeding  respecting  the  future  of 
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Swaziland,  as  they  continue  to  attach  the  highest  importance  to 
British  influence  being  supreme  in  this  part  of  South  Africa."  It 
cannot  be  denied,  I  think,  that  the  disposal  of  Swaziland  is  a 
very  debateable  question.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  beyond  all 
doubt  a  question  of  controversial  politics.  This  being  so,  I  doubt 
— speaking  with  due  deference  to  the  Council — whether  an  institu- 
tion constituted  as  is  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  ought  to  take 
so  prominent  a  part,  and  to  express  so  decided  an  opinion, 
with  respect  to  a  question  of  controversial  politics.  I  cannot 
help  expressing  some  regret  that,  with  the  official  representa- 
tive of  the  Cape  Colony  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  this 
paragraph  should  have  been  introduced  into  the  report  now 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting.  I  shall  not 
weary  you  with  discussing  the  question  in  detail,  but  I  will 
briefly  ask  your  attention  to  the  position  of  affairs  with 
req)ect  to  Swaziland.  The  whole  question  must  be  con- 
sidered as  sub  judice,  A  Joint  Commission  has  been  appointed 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  South 
African  Bepublic  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  afiEairs  in 
Swaziland,  and  to  report  on  the  best  means  of  settling  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  arisen  with  respect  to  that  country,  with  the 
view  of  protecting  as  best  can  be  done  the  various  interests  that 
have  there  sprung  up.  It  is  quite  recently  that  Her  Majesty's 
representative,  Sir  Francis  de  Winton,  returned  to  England.  I 
am  not  aware  whether  his  report  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  but,  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  enable  the  Government  to 
consider  the  report  and  to  deal  with  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  submit,  it  is  not 
judicious  on  ex  parte  statements — as  no  doubt  the  statements  to 
some  extent  are  that  have  been  placed  before  the  Council — 
aud  while  an  international  inquiry  is  pending,  that  this  meeting 
should  be  caUed  upon  to  express  an  opinion.  What  is  the  condi- 
tion of  Swaziland?  It  is  an  independent  native  territory  at  pre- 
sent, but,  owing  to  the  number  of  concessions  made  by  the  late 
King — ^grazing  concessions  to  the  Boers,  mineral  and  other  con- 
cessions to  Europeans— the  country  has  been  reduced  to  such  a 
state  of  confusion  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  any  future  Swazi- 
land King  will  be  able  satisfactorily  to  govern  the  country  and  to 
protect  the  various  interests  which  have  grown  up  in  the  country. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  a  treaty  exists  between  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  President  of  the  South  African 
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Eepublic,  according  to  which  neither  this  country  nor  the  Trans* 
vaal  can  acquire  possession  of  Swaziland  without  the  consent  of 
the  other  contracting  party.  Those  who  know  the  geographical 
position  of  Swaziland,  and  how  that  country  is  situated  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Transvaal,  can  have  no  hesitation  in  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that,  whatever  England  may  be  disposed  to  do,  the 
Transvaal  Government  will  not  readily  acquiesce  in  the  disposal 
of  Swaziland  in  favour  of  Great  Britain.  Independent  of  the 
relations  existing  between  the  Transvaal  and  Swaziland,  the 
Transvaal  territory  surrounds  Swaziland  on  three  sides,  while  no 
part  of  Swaziland  touches  British  territory. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G. :  I  am  very  sorry  to  interrupt 
my  friend  Mr.  Yintcent,  but  it  really  appears  to  me  be  is  a  Uttle 
out  of  order  in  discussing  a  very  important  public  question  on 
this  occasion.  I  do  not  think  the  paragraph  in  the  report 
justifies  his  going  into  the  whole  Swaziland  question.  Mr. 
Yintcent  is,  as  I  know,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Gape  Colony,  but  he  is  hardly  entitled,  I  think,  on  this 
occasion  to  go  into  the  whole  question,  on  which  there  may  be 
differences  of  opinion. 

The  GHAiBifAN :  I  declare  the  ballot  closed.  I  am  not  a  very 
experienced  chairman  at  these  meetings,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  form  an  opinion  offhand,  I  apprehend  that  this  is  an  opportunity 
for  those  outside  the  Council  to  express  their  views  on  the 
report. 

Mr.  Yintcent  :  I  am  indebted  to  you,  my  lord,  for  your  ruling. 
My  criticism  is  entirely  owing  to  the  character  of  this  paragraph. 
If  the  Council  had  been  satisfied  by  alluding  to  the  question 
in  general  terms,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  a  satisfactory 
decision  would  shortly  be  come  to,  I  should  not  have  had  a 
word  to  say. 

Mr.  Cardrobb  Grant  (quoting  the  paragraph) :  It  seems 
to  me  that  those  words  meet  the  view  you  have  just  now 
expressed. 

Mr.  Yintcent  :  It  is  the  concluding  words  that  have  caused 
me  to  take  this  objection.  They  really  foreclose  the  whole 
inquiry.  It  is  maintained  that  British  influence  should  be 
supreme  in  this  part  of  South  Africa.  That  is  the  very  question 
under  the  consideration  of  the  International  Commission. 
'  The  Chairman  :  You  would  be  satisfied  if  the  paragraph  ended 
at  the  word  Swaziland  ? 

.  Yintcent  :  Yes ;  or  if  the  Council  would  be  content  with 
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the  hope  that  the  negotiations  would  result  in  a  satis- 
factory settlement,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman  :  Perhaps  you  will  propose  an  amendment  to 
that  eflfect. 

Mr.  ViNTCBirF :  What  I  have  said  is  entirely  by  way  of  friendly 
criticism,  because  I  am  an  admirer  of  this  Institute,  and  have 
followed  with  such  interest  all  its  proceedings  that  I  am  particu- 
larly anxious  that  the  Institute,  which  hitherto  has  been  so 
sueoessfnl  in  avoiding  controversial  politics,  should  not  make  any 
mialake  of  this  kind. 

Sir  Fbbdbbick  Young  :  I  am  anxious  to  explain  that  in  our 
annual  report  two  years  ago  the  Council  made  use  of  almost 
identically  the  same  language  in  regard  to  Amatongaland,  and 
it  was  accepted  by  {he  meeting  without  criticism.  The  precise 
words  were  as  follows : — **  The  Council,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  maintaining  unimpaired  British  supremacy  in 
South  Africa,  have  urged  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  the 
x^eeessity  of  securing  Imperial  interests,"  &c. 

Sir  John  CoiiOmb,  E.C.M.G.,  M.P. :  I  wish  to  make  one  or 
two  observations  on  the  paragraph  in  the  report  with  reference 
to  Colonial  Gbvemment  securities.  It  is  there  stated  that  the 
Council  has  taken  definite  action  in  the  matter,  having  repeatedly 
urged  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  admit  Colonial  Gbvemment 
securities  into  the  category  of  trust  fund  investments.  I  do  not 
like  that  paragraph,  and  it  is  better  for  me,  as  an  old  member  of 
the  Institute,  to  come  here  and  say  so.  In  the  first  place,  this 
question  involves  large  questions  of  Imperial  policy.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  not  ready  to  **  note  with  satisfaction  "  that  this 
matter  of  Imperial  policy  has  been  referred  to  a  Departmental 
Committee,  and  I  should  be  prepared  to  put  myself  in  order,  if 
necessary,  by  concluding  with  an  amendment  to  leave  out  the 
words  after  *'  Council "  in  the  third  line. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  The  committee  has  only 
been  appointed  to  inquire  and  report. 

Sir  John  Coloicb  :  That  may  be,  but  I  still  hold  my  opinion 
on  the  point.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Council  to  state  specifically 
on  what  grounds  they  have  urged  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
take  the  course  mentioned  ?  In  this  Institute  we  are  animated 
by  one  object,  and  that  is  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  Empire.  But  there  are  two  parties  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion—the Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies — and  I  want  to 
faiow  from  the  Council  what  they  think  the  Mother  Country  will 
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get  m  return  for  this  arrangement.  My  second  question  is  this. 
On  what  ground  is  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  depaxt  from  pre- 
vious practice,  and  to  authorise  the  investment  of  trust  money 
beyond  its  control  ?  The  third  question — which  is  an  important 
question,  and  should  be  thrashed  out,  so  that  Parliament  may  be 
informed  of  the  arguments  of  the  Council — is,  Where  is  the 
security  for  future  payment  of  interest  ?  Is  not  the  money  that 
pays  interest  on  Colonial  securities  raised  largely  by  import 
duties — ^I  am  not  complaining  of  that — and  does  not  that  depend 
largely  on  power  of  free  ingress  and  egress  of  sea-borne  com- 
merce at  Colonial  ports  ?  If  that  is  stopped  they  cannot  pay  the 
interest.  For  example,  Queensland  has  not  come  into  the  naval 
arrangement  which  would  secure  this  security.  Are  we  to  part 
with  trust  money  to  her  ?  Now,  I  ask  the  Council  why  we  are 
to  depreciate  our  own  securities — to  transfer  capital  from  the 
Mother  Country  to  the  Colonies — ^without  an  adequate  return  ?  I 
am  sure  an  important  body  like  the  Council  have  looked  into  the 
question  all  round,  and  I  hope  they  will  give  us  some  explana- 
tion on  these  matters.  I  do  not  tMnk  anybody  can  accuse  me  of 
not  being  prompt  to  assist  in  every  way  every  effort  for  the 
unification  of  the  Empire ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  advantage  is  to 
be  gained  by  the  Mother  Country  giving  everything,  and  getting 
nothing  in  return. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  :  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  details  on  any 
particular  question,  but  surely  we,  as  Fellows,  ought  not  to  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  having  these  important  questions  brought 
under  our  notice  by  the  Council,  or  from  their  giving  expression 
to  our  views  on  them.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Council  have 
expressed  opinions  on  them  with  great  moderation.  To  present 
a  barren  report  would  scarcely  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Fellows. 
I  just  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  one  topic  of 
some  interest — viz.,  the  pledges  in  Canada  of  the  Alliance 
Fran^aise  for  the  promotion  of  the  French  language,  and  really 
for  the  extirpation  of  EngUsh.  Ij;  will  have  been  observed  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  AUiance  the  other  day  a  leading  member 
stated  that  during  the  last  ten  years  40,000  French  emigrants 
had  been  sent  by  him — not  to  Lower  Canada,  but  to  Manitoba 
and  the  North- West — ^where  they  are  calculated  to  influence  the 
half-breeds,  and  perhaps  create  another  Bell  rebellion.  The 
French  have  a  very  powerful  organisation,  the  influence  of  which 
is  to  be  observed  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  while  we  have  no 
^ganisation  for  the  promotion  of  our  common  interests.     I 
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would  ftsk  the  Council  to  direct  their  attention  to  this  matter  of 
the  Englifth  language. 

Sir  Baitii  Samxtel  :  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  Sir 
John  Golomb,  who  has  raised  a  large  question  by  introducing  the 
hubject  of  reciprocity  between  England  and  the  Colonies.    This 
is  a  question  I  do  not  think  we  are  competent  to  discuss  here. 
Sir  John  Colomb  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  a  departmental 
committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  investment  by  trustees  in  the 
Uziited   Kingdom  of  moneys  under  their  control  in  Colonial 
stocks.    The  committee  to. which  he  refers  has  powet  only  to 
inquire  and  report,  not  only  as  to  the  expediency  of  permitting 
trust  moneys  to  be  so  invested,  but  as  to  the  proper  conditions 
to  be  imposed  for  the  protection  of  the  cestui  que  trust ;  and, 
helore  any  final  decision  can  be  arrived  at,  the  question  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  I  should  think  the  public 
will  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  both.    Doubtless,  if  the  invest- 
ment of  trust  funds  in  Colonial  stocks  is   permitted,  it  will 
benefit  the  Colonies  by  giving  them  a  larger  market,  but  it 
will  also  benefit  the  cestui  que  trusts  in  this  country — a  very 
numerous  body — by  providing  for  them  a  safe  investment  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  investments 
at  present  allowed  to  trustees  here.   'The  Committee,  I  beUeve, 
have  submitted  their  report,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say 
what  recommendation  they  have  made.    In  regard  to  the  larger 
question  raised  by  Sir  John  Colomb,  which,  if  I  understood  him 
correctly,  meant  that  England  should  retaliate  for  any  action  of 
fche  Colonies  which  might  be  considered  injurious  to  Imperial 

interests 

Sir  John  Colomb  :  I  did  not  mean  in  any  sense  retaliation.  I 
merely  put  that  as  the  shortest  way  of  illustrating  my  argument 
as  to  the  Imperial  question  that  underlies  the  consideration  of 
this  question. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel  :  I  think  Sir  John  Colomb  instanced  the  case 
of  Queensland,  which  Colony  had  refused,  up  to  this  time,  to 
contribute  towards  the  cost  and  maintenance  of  the  Australasian 
squadron,  and  that  because  they  had  taken  this  course  we  should 
not  grant  them  the  privilege  of  permitting  trustees  to  invest  in 
their  stocks.  If  this  did  not  mean  retaliation,  then  it  did  not 
mean  anything.  The  question  of  investment  by  trustees  in 
Colonial  stocks  is  a  very  simple  one,  and,  if  granted,  will,  I  am 
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certain,  be  a  greater  advantage  to  a  portion  of  the  people  in  this 
country  than  to  those  in  the  Colonies. 

The  Chairman  declared  as  the  result  of  the  ballot  that  the  list 
proposed  by  the  Council  had  been  unanimously  elected.  The 
names  are  as  under : — 

President, 
His  Rotal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  G.C.H.G.,  Stc. 

Chairtnan  of  Council, 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  K.P. 

Vice-Presidents, 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian,  K.G. 

His  Gzaoe  the.  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.G.,  K.T. 

His  Graoe  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  K.P. 

His  Graoe  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  K.G. 

The  lUght  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  E.P.,  G.G.M.G.,  G.C.B. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Normanhy,  G.C.B.,  G.O.M.G. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dnnraven,  E.P. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  E.G. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Boeebery. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Yisoount  Bury,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Yisoount  Granbrook,  G.C.S.I. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Yisoount  Monok,  G.G.M.G. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Oarlingford  and  Clermont,  K.P. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.  Childers,  M.P. 

Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart. 

Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 

Sir  Alexander  T.  Gait,  G.C.M.G. 

Sir  Frederick  Toung,  K.G.M.G. 

Councillors, 


Sir  Charles  Clifford,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Coode.  K.C.M.G. 

F.  H.  Dangar,  Esq. 

General   Sir   H.  0.    B.    Daubeney, 

G.O.B, 
Frederick  Dutton,  Esq. 
C.  Washington  Eves,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
W.  Maynacd  Farmer,  Esq. 
Major  -  General   Sir   Henry   Green, 

K.C.S.I*,  C.B. 
Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  K.C.M.G. 
H.  J.  Jourdain,  Esq.,  G.M.G. 
F.  P.  de  Labilliere,  Esq. 


Lieut.-(}eneral  B.  W.  Lowiy,  C.B. 

Nevile  Lubbook,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  Mills,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Qisbome  Molineuz,  Esq. 

Jaoob  Montefiore,  Esq. 

J.  B.  Mosse,  Esq. 

John  Paterson,  Esq. 

John  Bae,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 

Peter  Bedpath  Esq. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Sir  Franois  Yilleneuve  Smith. 

Sir  Charies  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. 

James  A.  Youl,  Esq.,  G.M.G. 


Honorary  Trecisurer, 
Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  K.C.M.G. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Walpole  :  I  think  the  discnssion  has  placed  the 
Council  in  a  somewhat  invidious  position.  Their  desire,  I  con- 
ceive,  is  simply  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  Institute  in  regard 
to  the  discussion  of  Colonial  and  Indian  subjects,  and  accordingly 
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they  make  a  resume  of  what  has  occurred  daring  the  year.  The 
finestion  of  Swaziland  is  rather  prominent,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  intention  on  the  paxt  of  the  Council  to  commit 
Tis  to  any  particular  political  opinion.  They  are  likely,  I  think, 
to  be  better  informed  on  these  matters  than  the  generality  of  the 
resident  Fellows,  and,  moreover,  there  are  a  vast  number  of  non- 
resident Fellows  who  are  equally  interested  in  these  questions 
with  ourselves,  and  I  would  ask  what  weight  our  opinion  could 
have  as  against  that  of  the  large  and  heavy  majority  of  non- 
resident members  ? 

Mr.  F.  P.  DB  Labillibbe  :  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  ever  since  the  mere  infancy  of  this  Institute  the  Coimcil  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  general  questions  outside  the 
mere  ordinary  business,  and  this  is  the  first  occasion  in  my 
recollection  in  which  their  action  has  been  called  in  question. 
Oar  annual  meeting  would  really  be  a  very  bald  affair  were 
we— professing,  as  we  do,  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
parting information  respecting  Colonial  questions — to  confine 
oonelves  to  mere  matters  of  routine.  May  I  refer  to  what 
has  fallen  from  Mr.  Vincent?  He  has  criticised  a  para- 
graph which  certainly,  from  the  wording,  seems  to  deal 
more  exclusively  with  Swaziland  than  with  the  general  question 
of  British  influence  in  that  part  of  South  Africa.  It  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  Fellows  that,  within  the  last  half-dozen 
years,  there  were  considerable  dangers  of  foreign  powers 
planting  themselves  on  the  coast  of  South  Africa — in  fact, 
we  know  the  Germans  did  establish  themselves  on  the  north- 
west boimdary  of  the  Gape  Colony,  and  that  there  have  been 
certun  points  on  which  foreign  powers  would  have  established 
themselves  had  our  Government  not  been  vigilant.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  this  Council  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  Govern- 
ment these  dangers.  Now,  there  still  remains  a  point  at  which  a 
foreign  power  might  come  in  and  thrust  a  very  undesirable  wedge 
into  our  position  in  South  Africa,  and  that  is  on  the  coast  of 
Amatongaland,  which  immediately  adjoins  Swaziland.  I  think, 
therefore,  we  should  have  rather  gone  back  from  the  course  we 
took  on  a  former  occasion  had  we  not  made  some  allusion  to  the 
subject  in  this  report.  In  regard  to  trust  investments,  I  think 
Sir  Saul  Samuel  put  that  matter  conclusively  when  he  told  us 
that  it  is  really  more  in  the  interest  of  investors  in  this  country 
than  of  the  Colonies  that  these  powers  should  be  extended.  We 
know  that  in  this  country  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  capital 
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seeking  employment,  and  that  the  rate  of  interest  has  gone  doiiTii 
lamentably  for  those  who  have  money  to  invest.  Moreover,  there 
are  a  great  many  people  in  this  country  who  have  got  trusts  in 
which  Colonial  securities  are  expressly  permitted  for  the  purposes 
of  investment,  and  it  is  rather  a  hardship  that  others  should  not 
have  the  same  privilege. 

The  Chaibhan  :  It  may  be  fitting  that  I  should  now  say  a  word 
or  two  in  reference  to  what  has  fallen  from  various  speakers.    In 
regard  to  what  has  fallen  from  Sir  John  Ciolomb,  I  think,  in 
justice  to  those  by  whom   the   report  has  been  drawn  up,  I 
ought  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  is  stated  in  the 
report  in  reference  to  the  admission  of  Colonial  Govemmeni 
securities  seems  to  be  the  traditional  p<dicy  of  this  3bistitute. 
At  any  rate,   I   see  that  a  resolution  was  adopted    by  the 
Council  at  a  meeting  held  on  May  8, 1888,  to  this  effect :— *<  That 
with  reference  to  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference, held  in  London  on  Thursday,  April  14, 1887,  the  Council 
of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  beg  to  urge  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  may  now  be  pleased  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
permitting  the  investment  of  trust  money  in  Colonial  Gk>vermnent 
Stocks."    Therefore,  the  paragraph  in  the  report  we  are  now 
asked  to  approve  is  in  harmony  with  the  recognised  views  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  extending  over  a  considerable  time.    As 
a  FeUow  of  the  Institute  Sir  John  Colomb  is  perfectly  right  in 
coming  and  giving  expression  to  his  views,  but  the  report  must 
be  considered  to  be  the  expression  of  the  views  of  the  majority, 
and,  looking  to  past  proceedings  of  the  Institute,  I  take  it  that 
the  majority  would  support  this  action  of  the  Council.    Then  we 
have  Mr.  Yintcent's  remarks  on  the  position  in  South  Africa.    I 
must  confess  I  am  not  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  drawing  up 
of  this  report,  and  I  concur  with  what  has  fallen  from  some  of 
the  speakers  as  to  the  desirability  of  avoiding  debatable  matter 
as  far  as  we  can  in  a  document  of  this  kind.    No  doubt,  if  you 
were  to  avoid  touching  on  every  tc^io  upon  which  it  is  possible 
there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  the  report  would  be  a  mere 
statistical  record  of  the  number  of  Fellows  elected  during  the 
year,  together  with  the  favourable  references  which  we  are  fortu- 
nately able  to  make  as  to  our  financial  position ;  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library^  &c.    Beyond  that  it  would  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  say  anything  on  which  there  might  not  be  individual 
differences  of  ojttnioo.    It  is  a  question  of  degree  in  each  case. 
It  is  evidently  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  avoid  commit- 
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ling  the  Institute  to  a  decided  expression  of  opinion  on  a  matter 
as  to  which  there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion.  Great  discre- 
tion mnsty  in  fact,  be  used  in  the  matter.  Yon  cannot  at  times 
avoid  coming  into  contact  with  the  views  of  some  of  onr  Fellows 
on  various  questions,  and  it  is  obviously  not  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  the  CSouncil  to  place  the  Institute  in  antagonism  with  the  views 
<itioDgly  entertained  by  a  large  minority  of  the  members  of  the 
Insiitate.  It  might,  perhaps— I  am  now  expressing  my  individual 
opinion — ^have  been  wise  and  more  cautious  to  have  terminated 
the  paragraph  tmder  discussion  by  a  full  stop  after  "  Swaziland," 
but  I  am  assured  that  the  decided  majority  of  the  Council  is  in 
favour  of  the  report  as  it  stands.  I  think  that  Mr.  Vintcent 
most  on  this  occasion  be  satisfied  with  having  made  a  powerful 
protest,  and  with  having  in  a  very  impressive  manner  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  and  many  others  would 
prefer  that  the  Council  should  have  dealt  in  a  somewhat 
more  colourless  way  with  the  discussion  on  matters  in  South 
Africa.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Yiatcent,  having  made  that  protest,  may 
be  satisfied,  for  I  apprehend  that  the  majoiity  would  be  in 
favour  of  some  such  expression  of  opinion  as  is  contained  in 
the  report.    I  now  ask  the  meeting  to  adopt  the  report. 

The  report  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Sir  Hekbt  BarkiiT,  G.C.M.6.,  E.C.B. :  I  -may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  add  a  word  of  explanation.  The  name  of  the 
Agent-General  to  the  Cape  Government  v^as  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Vintcent  in  his  very  temperate  remarks.  Sir  Charles  Mills  was 
ill  at  the  time  the  report  was  adopted,  and  not  able  to  attend, 
hot  it  was  understood  he  was  not  favourable  to  that  portion 
relating  to  Swaziland,  which,  however,  expressed  the  feeling  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Council. 

Sir  JoHH  CooBE,  K.C.M.G. :  The  meeting  has  been  so  protracted 
that  I  will  move  the  resolution  entrusted  to  me  in  the  briefest 
possible  manner.  It  relates  to  changes  in  the  rules,  and  I 
had  better  read  them.  In  the  case  of  Bule  9  the  proposal  is 
that  for  the  words,  "  Every  gentleman  desirous  of  admission 
iato  the  Institute  as  a  Fellow,"  the  following  words  be  sub- 
fitituted : — '*  Every  gentleman,  being  a  British  subject,  desirous 
of  admission  into  the  Institute  as  a  Fellow ; "  and  in  the  case  of 
Bole  13,  that  for  the  words,  "Grentlemen  resident  in  the 
Colonies  or  India  may  be  elected  as  Non-Besident  Fellows," 
the  tdlowing  words  be  substituted :  "  Gentlemen  resident  in  the 
Colonies,  or  India,  or  elsewhere  out  of  the  United  Eingd(»n. 
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seeking  employment,  and  that  the  rate  of  interest  has  gone  down 
lamentably  for  those  who  have  money  to  invest.  Moreover,  there 
are  a  great  many  people  in  this  country  who  have  got  trusts  in 
which  Colonial  securities  are  expressly  permitted  for  the  purposes 
of  investment,  and  it  is  rather  a  hardship  that  others  should  not 
have  the  same  privilege. 

The  Chairman  :  It  may  be  fitting  that  I  should  now  say  a  word 
or  two  in  reference  to  what  has  fallen  from  various  speakers.    In 
regard  to  what  has  fallen  from  Sir  John  Colomb,  I  think,  in 
justice  to  those  by  whom  the   report  has  been  drawn  up,  I 
ought  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  is  stated  in  the 
report  in  reference   to  the  admission  of  Colonial  Oovemmeni 
securities  seems  to  be  the  traditional  p<dicy  of  this  3bistitute. 
At  any  rate,   I  see  that  a  resolution  was  adopted    by  the 
Council  at  a  meeting  held  on  May  8, 1888,  to  this  effect  :—'*  Thai 
with  reference  to  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Con* 
ference,  held  in  London  on  Thursday,  April  14, 1887,  the  Council 
of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  beg  to  urge  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  may  now  be  pleased  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
permitting  the  investment  of  trust  money  in  Colonial  Gk>vemment 
Stocks."    Therefore,  the  paragraph  in  the  report  we  are  now 
asked  to  approve  is  in  harmony  with  the  recognised  viewa  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  extending  over  a  considerable  time.    Aa 
a  FeUow  of  the  Institute  Sir  John  Colomb  is  perfectly  right  in 
coming  and  giving  expression  to  his  views,  but  the  report  must 
be  considered  to  be  the  expression  of  the  views  of  the  majority, 
and,  looking  to  past  proceedings  of  the  Institute,  I  take  it  thai 
the  majority  would  support  this  action  of  the  Council.    Then  we 
have  Mr.  Vintcent's  remarks  on  the  position  in  South  Africa.    I 
must  confess  I  am  not  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  drawing  up 
of  this  report,  and  I  concur  with  what  has  fallen  from  some  of 
the  speakers  as  to  the  desirability  of  avoiding  debatable  matter 
as  far  as  we  can  in  a  document  of  this  kind*    No  doubt,  if  you 
were  to  avoid  touching  on  every  topic  upon  which  it  is  possible 
there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  the  report  would  be  a  mere 
statistical  record  of  the  number  of  Fellows  elected  during  the 
year,  together  with  the  favourable  references  which  we  are  fortu* 
nately  able  to  make  as  to  our  financial  position ;  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library,  &e.    Beyond  that  it  would  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  say  anything  on  which  there  might  not  be  individual 
differences  of  opinion.    It  is  a  question  of  degree  in  each  case. 
It  is  evidently  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  avoid  commitr 
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ting  the  Institute  to  a  decided  expression  of  opinion  on  a  matter 
SB  to  which  there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion.  Great  discre- 
doQ  mnst,  in  fact,  be  used  in  the  matter.  Yon  cannot  at  times 
aTdd  coming  into  contact  with  the  views  of  some  of  our  Fellows 
on  various  questions,  and  it  is  obviously  not  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  the  CSouncil  to  place  the  Institute  in  antagonism  with  the  views 
<itrongly  entertained  by  a  large  minority  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute.  It  might,  perhaps — I  am  now  expressing  my  individual 
opinion — ^have  been  wise  and  more  cautious  to  have  terminated 
the  paragraph  under  discussion  by  a  full  stop  after  "  Swaziland/' 
bat  I  am  assured  that  the  decided  majority  of  the  Council  is  in 
favour  of  the  report  as  it  stands.  I  think  that  Mr.  Vintoent 
must  on  this  occasion  be  satisfied  with  having  made  a  powerful 
protest,  and  with  having  in  a  very  impressive  manner  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  and  many  others  would 
prefer  that  the  Council  should  have  dealt  in  a  somewhat 
more  colourless  way  with  the  discussion  on  matters  in  South 
Africa.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Yintcent,  having  made  that  protest,  may 
be  satisfied,  for  I  apprehend  that  the  majority  would  be  in 
favour  of  some  such  expression  of  opinion  as  is  contained  in 
the  report.    I  now  ask  the  meeting  to  adopt  the  report. 

The  report  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Sir  Hekbt  Babklt,  6.C.M.O.,  E.C.B. :  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  add  a  word  of  explanation.  The  name  of  the 
A^ent-General  to  the  Cape  Government  wm  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Vintcent  in  his  very  temperate  remarks.  Sir  Charles  Mills  was 
ill  at  the  time  the  report  was  adopted,  and  not  able  to  attend, 
bat  it  was  understood  he  was  not  favourable  to  that  portion 
relating  to  Swaziland,  which,  however,  expressed  the  feeling  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Council. 

Sir  John  Coode,  K.C.M.G.  :  The  meeting  has  been  so  protracted 
that  I  will  move  the  resolution  entrusted  to  me  in  the  briefest 
poasible  manner.  It  relates  to  changes  in  the  rules,  and  I 
had  better  read  them.  In  the  case  of  Bule  9  the  proposal  is 
that  for  the  words,  "  Every  gentleman  desirous  of  admission 
into  the  Institute  as  a  Fellow,"  the  following  words  be  sub- 
stituted : — '*  Every  gentleman,  being  a  British  subject,  desirous 
of  admission  into  the  Institute  as  a  Fellow ;  "  and  in  the  case  of 
Bole  13,  that  for  the  words,  ''Gentlemen  resident  in  tiie 
Coknies  or  India  may  be  elected  as  Non-Besident  Fellows," 
the  following  words  be  substituted :  ''  Gentlemen  resident  in  the 
Colonies,  or  India,  or  elsewhere  out  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
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seeking  employment,  and  that  the  rate  of  interest  has  gone  down 
lamentably  for  those  who  have  money  to  invest.  Moreover,  there 
are  a  great  many  people  in  this  country  who  have  got  trusts  in 
which  Colonial  securities  are  expressly  permitted  for  the  purpoaea 
of  investment,  and  it  is  rather  a  hardship  that  others  should  not 
have  the  same  privilege. 

The  Chairman  :  It  may  be  fitting  that  I  should  now  say  a  word 
or  two  in  reference  to  what  has  fallen  from  various  speakers.    In 
regard  to  what  has  fallen  from  Sir  John  Golomb,  I  thinks  in 
justice  to  those  by  whom  the   report  has  been  drawn  up*  I 
ought  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  is  stated  in  the 
report  in  reference  to  the  admission  of  Colonial  Govemmeni 
securities  seems  to  be  the  traditional  p<dicy  of  this  Institute. 
At  any  rate,   I  see  that  a  resolution  was  adopted   by  the 
Council  at  a  meeting  held  on  May  8, 1888,  to  this  effect :— "  Thai 
with  reference  to  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference, held  in  London  on  Thursday,  April  14, 1887,  the  Council 
of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  beg  to  urge  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  may  now  be  pleased  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
permitting  the  investment  of  trust  money  in  Colonial  Government 
Stocks."    Therefore,  the  paragraph  in  the  report  we  are  now 
asked  to  approve  is  in  harm(my  with  the  recognised  views  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  extending  over  a  considerable  time.    As 
a  FeUow  of  the  Institute  Sir  John  Colomb  is  perfectly  right  in 
coming  and  giving  expression  to  his  views,  but  the  report  must 
be  considered  to  be  the  expression  of  the  views  of  the  majority, 
and,  looking  to  past  proceedings  of  the  Institute,  I  take  it  thai 
the  majority  would  support  this  action  of  the  Council.    Then  we 
have  Mr.  Vintcent's  remarks  on  the  position  in  South  Africa.    I 
must  confess  I  am  not  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  drawing  up 
of  this  report,  and  I  concur  with  what  has  fallen  from  some  of 
the  speakers  as  to  the  desirability  of  avoiding  debatable  matter 
as  far  as  we  can  in  a  document  of  this  kind.    No  doubt,  if  you 
were  to  avoid  touching  on  every  topic  upon  which  it  is  possible 
there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  the  report  would  be  a  mere 
statistical  record  of  the  number  of  FeUows  elected  during  the 
year,  together  with  the  favourable  references  which  we  are  fortu- 
nately able  to  make  as  to  our  financial  position ;  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library,  &c.    Beyond  that  it  would  hardly  be  pos* 
sible  to  say  anything  on  which  there  might  not  be  individual 
differences  of  opinion.    It  is  a  question  of  degree  in  each  case. 
It  is  evidently  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  avoid  commit* 
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ting  ihe  Institute  to  a  decided  expression  of  opinion  on  a  matter 
as  to  which  there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion.  Great  discre- 
tion must,  in  &ct,  be  used  in  the  matter.  Yon  cannot  at  times 
avoid  coming  into  contact  with  the  views  of  some  of  onr  Fellows 
on  varions  questions,  and  it  is  obviously  not  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  the  CSouncil  to  place  the  Institute  in  antagonism  with  the  views 
strongly  entertained  by  a  large  minority  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute.  It  might,  perhaps — I  am  now  expressing  my  individual 
opinion — ^have  been  wise  and  more  cautious  to  have  terminated 
the  paragraph  tinder  discussion  by  a  full  stop  after  '*  Swaziland/' 
bnt  I  am  assured  that  the  decided  majority  of  the  Council  is  in 
favour  of  the  report  as  it  stands.  I  think  that  Mr.  Vintoent 
most  on  this  occasion  be  satisfied  with  having  made  a  powerful 
protest,  and  with  having  in  a  very  impressive  manner  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  and  many  others  would 
prefer  that  the  Council  should  have  dealt  in  a  somewhat 
more  colourless  way  with  the  discussion  on  matters  in  South 
Africa.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Yintcent,  having  made  that  protest,  may 
be  satisfied,  for  I  apprehend  that  the  majority  would  be  in 
favour  of  some  such  expression  of  opinion  as  is  contained  in 
the  report.    I  now  ask  the  meeting  to  adopt  the  report. 

The  report  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Sir  Hekbt  BarkiiT,  6.C.M.O.,  E.C.B. :  I  -may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  add  a  word  of  explanation.  The  name  of  the 
Agent-General  to  the  Cape  Government  wm  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Vintcent  in  his  very  temperate  remarks.  Sir  Charles  Mills  was 
ill  At  the  time  the  report  was  adopted,  amd  not  able  to  attend, 
but  it  was  understood  he  was  not  favourable  to  that  portion 
relating  to  Swaziland,  which,  however,  expressed  the  feeling  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Council. 

Sir  John  Coobe,  K.C.M.G.  :  The  meeting  has  been  so  protracted 
that  I  will  move  the  resolution  entrusted  to  me  in  the  briefest 
poeoble  manner.  It  relates  to  changes  in  the  rules,  and  I 
hii  better  read  them.  In  the  case  of  Bule  9  the  proposal  is 
that  for  the  words,  "  Every  gentleman  desirous  of  admission 
into  the  Institute  as  a  Fellow,"  the  following  words  be  sub- 
Btitated : — '*  Every  gentleman,  being  a  British  subject,  desirous 
of  admission  into  the  Institute  as  a  Fellow ;  "  and  in  the  case  of 
Bale  13,  that  for  the  words,  *' Gentlemen  resident  in  ihe 
Colonies  or  India  may  be  elected  as  Non-Besident  Fellows," 
the  ibilowing  words  be  substituted :  **  Gentlemen  resident  in  the 
Colonies,  or  India,  or  elsewhere  out  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
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seeking  employment,  and  that  the  rate  of  intereslr  has  gone  dowzi 
lamentably  for  those  who  have  money  to  invest.  Moreover,  there 
are  a  great  many  people  in  this  country  who  have  got  trusts  in 
which  Colonial  securities  are  expressly  permitted  for  the  purposes 
of  investment,  and  it  is  rather  a  hardship  that  others  should  not 
have  the  same  privilege. 

The  Chairman  :  It  may  be  fitting  that  I  should  now  say  a  word 
or  two  in  reference  to  what  has  fallen  from  various  speakers.    In 
regard  to  what  has  fallen  from  Sir  John  Colomb,  I  think,  in 
justice  to  those  by  whom   the   report  has  been  drawn  up,  I 
ought  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  is  stated  in  the 
report  in  reference   to  the  admission  of   Colonial  Government 
securities  seems  to  be  the  traditional   policy  of  this   Institute. 
At   any   rate,   I   see  that  &  resolution  was  adopted    by  the 
Council  at  a  meeting  held  on  May  8, 1888,  to  this  effect : — *'  That 
with  reference  to  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference, held  in  London  on  Thursday,  April  14, 1887,  the  Council 
of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  beg  to  urge  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  may  now  be  pleased  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
permitting  the  investment  of  trust  money  in  Colonial  Government 
Stocks."    Therefore,  the  paragraph  in  the  report  we  are  now 
asked  to  approve  is  in  harmony  with  the  recognised  views  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  extending  over  a  considerable  time.    As 
a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  Sir  John  Colomb  is  perfectly  right  in 
coming  and  giving  expression  to  his  views,  but  the  report  must 
be  considered  to  be  the  expression  of  the  views  of  the  majority, 
and,  looking  to  past  proceedings  of  the  Institute,  I  take  it  that 
the  majority  would  support  this  action  of  the  Council.    Then  we 
have  Mr.  Yintcent's  remarks  on  the  position  in  South  Africa.    I 
must  confess  I  am  not  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  drawing  up 
of  this  report,  and  I  concur  with  what  has  fallen  from  some  of 
the  speakers  as  to  the  desirability  of  avoiding  debatable  matter 
as  far  as  we  can  in  a  document  of  this  kind.    No  doubt,  if  you 
were  to  avoid  touching  on  every  topic  upon  which  it  is  possible 
there  n^ight  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  the  report  would  be  a  mere 
statistical  record  of  the  number  of  Fellows  elected  during  the 
year,  together  with  the  favourable  references  which  we  are  fortu- 
nately able  to  make  as  to  our  financial  position ;  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library,  &c.    Beyond  that  it  would  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  say  anything  on  which  there  might  not  be  individual 
differences  of  opinion.    It  is  a  question  of  degree  in  each  case. 
It  is  evidently  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  avoid  commit- 
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ting  the  Institnte  to  a  decided  expression  of  opinion  on  a  matter 
as  io  ii^hich  there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion.    Great  discre- 
tion most,  in  fact,  be  used  in  the  matter.    Yon  cannot  at  times 
avoid  coming  into  contact  with  the  views  of  some  of  our  Fellows 
on  various  questions,  and  it  is  obviously  not  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  the  Council  to  place  the  Institute  in  antagonism  with  the  views 
strongly  entertained  by  a  large  minority  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute.  It  might,  perhaps — I  am  now  expressing  my  individual 
opinion — ^have  been  wise  and  more  cautious  to  have  terminated 
the  paragraph  under  discussion  by  a  full  stop  after  ''Swaziland," 
bat  I  am  assured  that  the  decided  majority  of  the  Council  is  in 
favom*  of  the  report  as  it  stands.    I  think  that  Mr.  Yintcent 
must  on  this  occasion  be  satisfied  with  having  made  a  powerful 
protest,  and  with  having  in  a  very  impressive  manner  called 
attention    to    the    fact    that    he    and    many    others    would 
prefer   that  the    Council    should   have   dealt   in  a  somewhat 
more  colourless  way  with  the  discussion  on  matters  in  South 
Africa.    I  hope  that  Mr.  Yiatcent,  having  made  that  protest,  may 
be  satisfied,  for  I  apprehend  that   the   majoiity  would   be   in 
favour  of  some  such  expression  of  opinion  as  is   contained  in 
the  report.    I  now  ask  the  meeting  to  adopt  the  report. 
The  report  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Bir  Henry  Babkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. :  I  -may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  add  a  word  of  explanation.  The  name  of  the 
Agent-General  to  the  Cape  Government  was  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Yintcent  in  his  very  temperate  remarks.  Sir  Charles  Mills  was 
ill  at  the  time  the  report  was  adopted,  aoid  not  able  to  attend, 
bnt  it  was  understood  he  was  not  favourable  to  that  portion 
relating  to  Swaziland,  which,  however,  expressed  the  feeling  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Council. 

Sir  JoHK  CooDE,  K.C.M.G. :  The  meeting  has  been  so  protracted 
that  I  will  move  the  resolution  entrusted  to  me  in  the  briefest 
possible  manner.  It  relates  to  changes  in  the  rules,  and  I 
had  better  read  them.  In  the  case  of  Bule  9  the  proposal  is 
that  for  the  words,  "  Every  gentleman  desirous  of  admission 
into  the  Institute  as  a  Fellow,"  the  following  words  be  sub- 
stituted : — "  Every  gentleman,  being  a  British  subject,  desirous 
of  admission  into  the  Institute  as  a  Fellow ;  "  and  in  the  case  of 
Bnle  13,  that  for  the  words,  ''Gentlemen  resident  in  tiie 
Colonies  or  India  may  be  elected  as  Non-Besident  Fellows," 
the  following  words  be  substituted :  ''  Gentlemen  resident  in  the 
Colonies,  or  India,  or  elsewhere  out  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
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being  British  subjects,  may  be  elected  as  Non-Besident  Fellows." 
Also  in  the  case  of  Appendix  (No.  1) — Form  of  Candidate's  Certi- 
ficate— that  the  words,  '*  a  British  subject "  be  inserted  before  the 
words,  *'  being  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Boyal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute." Until  quite  recently  this  question  had  never  arisen,  but  a 
short  time  ago  a  candidate's  certificate  was  mentioned,  and  the 
point  was  raised,  ''Is  it  competent  to  admit  as  a  Fellow  a 
gentleman  who  is  not  a  British  subject?"  It  was  replied, 
*'  There  is  nothing  in  the  rules  to  prevent  it.*'  And  this  is  true ; 
but  in  the  charter  you  will  find  that  the  grant  is  made  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  "  any  other  of  Our  liege  subjects."  The  ob- 
ject of  these  changes  is  simply  to  bring  the  rules  into  accord  with 
iihe  charter.    I  therefore  propose  that  these  changes  be  made. 

Major  W.  M.  Bell  :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.  : — I  move  "  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Fellows  be  given  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer  (Sir  Montagu  F. 
Ommanney,  K.C.M.G.),  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries 
in  the  various  Colonies,  and  the  Honorary  Auditors  (Messrs. 
Gisbome  Molineux  and  W.  G.  Devon  Astle),  for  their  services 
since  the  last  annual  meeting."  If  it  had  been  somewhat  earlier 
in  our  proceedings  to-day,  I  should  have  liked  to  refer  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  Institute  is  indebted  for  these  honorary  ser- 
vices. It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  work  an  organisation 
of  this  kind — extending,  I  might  say,  all  over  the  world — ^by  a 
paid  staff.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  society  in  the  world  whose 
Fellows  are  so  scattered  as  those  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute, 
and  among  them  are  a  considerable  number  who  have  given  ser- 
vices of  a  most  valuable  character  in  the  different  centres  of  the 
society's  operations.  They  do  an  enormous  amount  of  work — as 
people  generally  do  when  they  are  not  paid  for  it — and  they  are 
entitled  to  our  warmest  thanks. 

Dr.  Stbutt  :  I  second  this  resolution,  with  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  agree. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney:  On  behalf  of  the  honorary 
officers  of  the  Institute,  I  beg  to  thank  the  meeting  for  the  very 
complimentary  manner  in  which  this  resolution  has  been  re- 
ceived. It  is  a  great  gratification  to  the  honorary  officers  to  be 
^l^u  ♦-  -'^-^ribute  in  some  small  degree  to  the  success  of  the 

',  for  my  own  part,  the  little  services  I  have  been 
are,  I  assure  you,  most  willingly  given. 
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Mr.  F.  P.  D£  LabUiLiebe  :  I  beg  to  propose  *'  That  the  thanks 
of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Secretary  and  the  other  members 
of  the  permanent  staff  for  their  services  during  the  past  year." 
Oar  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  O'Halloran,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  BooB^,  and  the  other  members  of  the  staff,  for  the  very 
admirable  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their  duties. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Sir  John  Goode  and  carried. 

The  Secbetary  (Mr.  J.  S.  O'HaUoran) :  I  beg  to  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  the  permanent  staff.  Our  hearts  are  in  our  work,  and  I 
may  add  that  we  feel  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  great  national  objects  of  this  Institute. 

Mr.  J.  V.  E.  Tatlor  moved,  and  Captain  Eoghe  seconded : 
"That  the  thanks  of  the  Fellows  be  accorded  to  the  Council  for 
their  services  to  the  Institute  during  the  past  year,  and  to  the 
Chairman  of  this  meeting  for  presiding." 

Sir  Frederick  Young  :  I  have  very  great  pl^^sure  in  putting 
the  motion,  and,  although  I  am  a  member  of  the  Council,  I  can 
honestly  say  that  I  think  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due  to 
that  body  for  their  admirable  services  in  regard  to  attendance 
*iQd  attention  to  the  interests  of  this  society. 

The  resolution  was  carried,  and  the  meeting  then  separated. 


FIITH  OEDINAEY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fiftfa  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitflhall  Rooma,  Hotel  Mettopole,  on  Tuesday,  March  11, 


The  Right  Hoc.  Viscount  Bury,  K.C.M.G.,  prsBidod. 

Xhe  Minutes  of  the  last  Oi'diniuy  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  ooQ&rmtid,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting 
25  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  10  Resident  and  15  Non- 
Residect. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

J.mwa  W.  Arbuthnol,  J.  Drijsdiile  Broom,  Alfred  Bumie,  Captain 
Camniitig  D&icar,  William  Frmcr.  Owen  Lewis,  Kenneth  It.  Stuarl, 
Profetaor  Henry  Tanner,  M.B.A.C.  Sorace  S.  TremUtt,  Henry  G. 
Wright. 

Non- Resident  Fellows : — 

Bobert  Adamson  (Canada),  Williixtr.Adamton  (Victoria),  Ih.  Dougatt 
Bird  {Victoria),  Andrie»LnngeBrink{TTanavaa1),Lieut.-ColonelB. A. 
Clarke,  J.P.,  {Victoria),  A.L.Halketl  Dawuon,  M.A.  {Victoria),  JonM 
E.  Be  Villieri,  A  M.Imt.C.E.  {Transvaal),  Jamei  Fergu»on,Jttn.  {Cajt 
rWony),  Alan  Grant-Ballon,  M.Imt.C.E.  {Cape  Colony},  E.  Homiy 
tirimani  {China),  Alexander  Mickie  {China),  Henry  Fotcw  Morgan 
\<iti*eiulaud),  Stephen H.  Parker,  M.L.C.  {Western  Awilralia),D.  Poynt: 
aickclla  {China),  Hiram  W.  VarUij  {South  Aitstr alia). 

A  list  of  donors  to  the  Library  was  also  announced. 

The  Chaikmak  :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introdocingDr.  Schlich, 

>  has   spent  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Forest  Depart - 

lOt  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  succeeded  Sir  Dietrich 

'■  as   Inspector- General.     On  his  return  from  India  he 

-of  Forestry  to  the  Royal  Engineering 

^.Hil),  whicii  position  be  now  holds, mach  to 

students  ha  is  educating  tor  the  Forest 

elsewhere,     I  now  call  on  Dr.  SehM  lo 
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FOEESTBY  IN  THE  COLONIES  AND  IN  INDIA. 

In  conmdering  the  invitation  of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  **  Forestry  in  the 
Colonies  and  in  India/'  I  had  to  take  into  account,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  I  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  forestry  and  iorest 
management  in  India  to  imdertake  the  task ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  though  I  had  read  a  good  deal  about  forestry  in  the 
ColonieB,  I  had  never  made  the  latter  subject  a  special  study,  and, 
above  all,  that  I  have  never  visited  any  of  the  Colonies.  Althouglx 
I  felt  the  latter  to  be  a  serious  drawback,  I  decided  to  accept  the 
invitation,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  disappoint  the  Council, 
since  it  was  doubtful  whether  anybody  would  be  found  to  under- 
take the  task  who  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  forestry  in 
India  and  the  Colonies.    I  trust,  however,  that  I  shall  have  the 
kind  indulgence  of  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute,  in  case  I  should 
make  any  mistake  in  the  data  referring  to  the  Colonies ;  I  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  give  accurate  information,  but  I 
fomid  it  a  difficult  task  to  get  hold  of  it,  since  it  is  so  very  much 
scattered,  and  in  many  cases  difficult  to  find. 

The  British  Empire  extends  from  the  North  Polar  regions  to 
about  the  fifty*fifth  degree  of  southern  latitude.  Apart  from  the 
Mother  Country,  it  is  represented  in  the  north  chiefly  by  the 
Dominion  of  Canada ;  in  the  tropics  by  India ;  and  in  the  south 
by  Australasia  and  the  South  African  Colonies,  besides  numerous 
other  Colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  total  area  of  the 
Empire  and  the  population  are  estimated  as  follows : — 

I  Density  of 

Area  in  aqnara  PopnlaUon«       popolation  per 

milee.  aqauremils. 

United  Kingdom   122,000  88,000,000  311 

BritiBh  India,*    1,468,000  255,000,000  170 

The  Ooloniei,  about 7,600,000  20,000,000  3 

Total 9,185,000  818,000,000  34 

In  this  vast  Empire  all  sorts  of  conditions  are  met  with«  There 
are  all  shades  of  climate  represented,  from  eternal  ice  to  full 
tropical  heat ;  the  rainfall  ranges  from  absolute  aridity  to  almost 
600  inches  in  a  year ;  extensive  low  lands  and  plains  alternate 
with  mountainous  regions  which  attain  to  the  greatest  elevation 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.    Again,  while  some  paxts  are  densely 

*  ThMS  data  inolude  the  azea  and  population  of  the  Native  States,  but 
not  those  ^  .Uppev  Bamm,  which  aie  not  aocorately  knpwn  at  present. 
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populated,  we  have  in  others  extensive  regions  with  few  inhabitants 
or  none  at  all.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  in  a 
wholesale  way  whether,  and  how  far,  forests  are  necessary  or  even 
desirable  in  the  various  parts.  That  question  must  be  studied  and 
answered  for  each  country  separately. 

In  the  first  volume  of "  A  Manual  of  Forestry/"''  which  I  brought 
out  lately,  I  have  dealt  with  the  general  utility  of  forests  in  the 
economy  of  man  and  of  nature.  Here  it  must  sufiSce  to  say  that 
forests  are  of  use  owing  to  the  timber  and  other  produce  which 
they  yield,  and  the  influence  which  they  exercise  upon  the 
climate,  the  movement  of  water  in  nature,  the  stability  of  the 
surface  soil  on  sloping  ground,  the  healthiness  of  a  country,  and 
allied  subjects.  The  degree  of  utility  in  the  latter  respect,  usually 
called  the  indirect  effects  of  forests,  depends  chiefly  on  the  geo- 
graphical position,  the  climate,  and  configuration  of  a  countr}\ 
The  direct  usefulness  of  forests,  that  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  ihey 
yield  timber  or  other  produce,  represent  capital  and  provide  labour, 
depends  upon  many  things,  such  as  the  means  of  communication 
in  a  country,  and  with  other  countries ;  the  control  which  it  exer- 
cises over  other  countries ;  the  quantity  and  quality  of  substitutes 
for  forest  produce  available  in  the  country,  especially  iron  and 
coal ;  the  value  of  land  and  labour,  and  the  returns  which  land 
yields  if  used  for  other  purposes ;  the  density  of  population ;  and, 
finally,  the  amount  of  capital  available  for  investment. 

All  these  matters  require  careful  investigation,  before  a  decided 
forest  policy  is  adopted.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  deal  with 
them  all  in  a  paper  of  this  kind.  As  regards  the  timber  require- 
ments of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  I  am  able  to  give  the  following 
statement,  which  I  have  prepared  from  the  Statistical  Becords  laid 
before  Parliament : — 

Aknual  Impobts  and  Expobts  of  Timber,  being  the  average 
calculated  from  the  returns  for  the  five  years,  1884*88. 

I. — Imports* 


Australasia                „ 
Gape  of  Good  Hope    „ 

Trinidad 

British  Guiana           „ 

Barbados                   „ 

Total 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  • » 

1,284,000 
72,000 

49,000 
87,080 
24,000 

...    £16.466,000 

Biadhmy.  Agn«w  ft  Co.,  BaaTttl»-itnet,  B.O. 
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II. — Exports. 

Dominion  of  Canada,  value     ... 

India                               ,, 

Jamaica 

Ceylon                             „ 

...    £4,025,000 

611,000 

176,000 

27,000 

Total  £4,788,000 

III. — Net  Imports  into  tJie  Empire, 
Value     £11,728,000 


This  table,  as  \vill  be  seen,  is  not  quite  complete,  because  many 
of  the  smaller  Colonies  have  been  omitted.  Again,  in  some  cases, 
certain  quantities  of  timber  were  included  under  railway  materials,. 
so  that  their  amounts  could  not  be  ascertained  by  me.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  shows  conclusively,  that  the  British  Empire, 
although  it  is  so  frequently  represented  as  possessing  more 
extensive  forests  than  any  other  nation,  pays  every  year  some- 
thing like  £12,000,000  to  foreign  countries  for  timber  alone. 
Here,  then,  is  a  broad  fact,  which  calls  for  serious  consideration. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  has  the  endeavour  to  develop  more 
systematic  forest  management  in  the  Empire  come  to  nought, 
because  the  limited  funds  required  for  such  a  policy  were  not 
forthcoming,  or  other  interests  prevailed  over  the  dictates  of  a 
Bound  forest  policy,  while  the  enormous  sum  of  money  which 
goes  every  year  out  of  the  Empire  was  lost  sight  of. 

The  table  shows,  also,  that  the  Mother  Country  swamps  all  the 
Colonies  and  India  in  respect  of  imports ;  in  other  words,  of  the 
£16,000,000  worth  of  timber  required  annually  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  its  dependencies  could  furnish  timber  valued  at  barely 
over  £3,000,000.  I  have  repeatedly  drawn  attention*  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  Kingdom  has  an  area  of  waste  land  amounting 
to  over  26,000,000  acres,  and  that  less  than  one-fourth  of  it  could 
produce  iJl  the  ordinary  timber,  valued  at  £12,000,000,  which 
is  now  imported.  The  rest,  representing  teak  and  fancy  wood, 
could,  however,  not  be  grown  in  this  country.  It  is  said  that 
these  lands  are  required  for  other  purposes,  such  as  grazing,  or 
produce  more  income,  for  instance  as  shooting-grounds,  than  if 

*(l)  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'  Afforestation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland," 
written  by  me  for  the  ISarl  of  Carnarvon,  when  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  printed 
for  the  Ooremmeni  of  Ireland  by  the  Queen's  Printing  Office,  Dublin,  1886. 
(2)  Manual  of  Forestry,  Vol.  I.,  1889. 
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planted  with  timber  treee,  but  I  have  also  thrown  aome  donbts 
on  this  aBSertion.  Be  thie,  however,  as  it  may,  the  same  argu- 
meDt  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  moat  of  oar  Colonies, 
where  enormous  areas  are  available  to  produce  many  times  the 
(quantity  of  timber  annually  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
And  yet  many  of  them  are  already  themselves  importing  timber 
on  a  considerable  scale.  Take,  for  instance,  Australasia.  Of  its 
area  perhaps  not  more  than  one-third  )s  at  present  pat  to 
profitable  use,  and  the  annual  imports  amount  already  to  a  value 
of  £l,28i,000.  Surely,  here  is  room  for  serious  thought — a  subject 
with  which  I  shall  deal  further  on. 

India  has  to  provide  an  enormous  population  of  2S5,000,CXX} 
people  with  timber  and  firewood,  and,  apart  from  a  certain 
amount  of  teak  and  fancy  woods,  that  country  can  probably  do 
little  towards  an  increased  export  of  timber. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has,  during  the  years  1681-88, 
exported  on  an  average  timber  valued  at  £4,025,000  annually. 
Prom  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  reports  come  of  the  rapid  diminu- 
tion of  the  area  under  timber,  which  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
exports  must  seriously  decrease  at  an  early  date. 

Without  going  further  into  the  matter,  it  is  clear  to  anyone, 
who  approaches  the  subject  with  an  imbiassed  mind,  that  under 
existing  circumstances  the  imports  of  timber  into  the  Empire 
will  increase,  rather  than  decrease,  as  time  goes  on.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  In  most  of  our  Colonies  fellings  are  practi- 
cally unrestricted,  the  greater  part  of  the  felled  trees  is  wasted, 
forest  fires  overrun  the  areas,  settlers  clear  additional  land  every 
year,  and,  to  crown  the  edifice,  over  enormous  areas  the  timber 
is  destroyed  hy  ring-barkiug  to  convert  the  forests  into  pasture 
land.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  the  state  of  the  case 
everywhere.  Some  of  the  Colonies  iiave  made  earnest  attempts 
to  grapple  with  the  question  ;  but  in  some  of  the  lai^r  Colonies, 
such  as  Canada  and  most  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  Uttle  has 
been  done,  except,  perhaps,  the  passing  of  fine  forest  laws, 
wlucb,  it  seems  to  me,  were  only  made  to  be  ruthlessly  broken. 

The)]  there  is  the  difBcult  question  whether,  even  if  we  can  pay 
for  it,  foreign  countries  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  us  with  the 
necessary  timber  for  any  length  of  time,  especially  if  the  further 
development  of  the  Colonies  should  necessitate  ever-increasing 
imports.  Data,  which  throw  light  on  this  question,  have  been 
produced  plentifully,  and  although  the  several  sotuces  of  timber  in 
foreign  countries  may  not  dry  up  quite  as  quickly  as  some  people 
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assume,  there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  suspicious  signs  an^  indications 
do  exist.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  essential 
that  the  British  Empire,  as  a  whole,  should  endeavour  to  safe*' 
gaud  against  a  calamity  which,  if  it  has  once  set  in,  can  only  be 
remedied  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  Although  some  of 
the  dependencies  have  made  great  progress  in  this  respect,  others 
are  as  yet  in  the  very  beginning,  and  too  many  of  the  Colonies 
are  still  "  playing "  with  the  forest  question.  The  reason  for 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitutional  aversion  of  Englishmen 
to  State  interference  in  the  case  of  anything  that  partakes  of  the 
character  of  an  industry.  Whenever  the  forest  question  turned 
up,  whether  in  India  or  in  the  Colonies,  the  usual  cry  was  that 
the  matter  might  be  safely  left  to  private  enterprise ;  then,  when 
peo|de  b^^  to  feel  uneasy  as  to  the  result,  feeble  attempts  were 
made  to  interfere,  by  half-hearted  measures  which  had  for  th^ 
object  to  check  the  farther  destruction  of  the  forests,  and  the 
waste  of  valuable  material,  without,  however,  inconveniencing 
anybody  engaged  in  the  business  of  destruction.  It  was  only 
when  matters  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse  that  more  energetic 
steps  were  taken — ^in  other  words,  that,  after  all,  the  State  did 
intez&re. 

There  are  certain  reasons  why  State  interference  is  more  called 
for  in  the  case  of  forestry  than  in  most  other  branches  of 
industry.  Most  of  our  valuable  timber  trees  require  long  periods 
of  time  to  ripen.  Large  size  oak  trees  are  from  100  to  200,  and 
even  more,  years  old.  The  teak  which  comes  to  this  country 
from  India  is  derived  from  trees  which  are,  on  an  average,  at 
ieast  160  years  old.  If  forests  are  to  yield  a  regular  annual 
retain  of  timber  they  require  to  have  trees  of  all  ages,  and 
consequently  a  considerable  accumulation  of  material,  which  has 
been  produced  in  the  course  of  a  long  period  of  time.  To 
waJTitftin  the  forests  in  that  condition  only  a  quantity  eqoal  to  that 
which  grows  annually  should  be  removed,  and  no  more.  If  more 
is  removed  a  reduction  of  the  producing  capital  must  ensue.  As 
long  as  the  estates  are  in  the  hands  of  private  parties,  they  are 
at  all  times  liable  to  be  overworked,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  the 
aonoal  increment  is  taken  out ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a 
<^niparatively  short  time  the  forests  must  cease  to  yield  timber. 
Experience  has  proved,  over  and  over  again,  that  this  is  generally 
the  result.  If  we  are  to  make  over  to  our  children  the  forests  in 
an  onimpaired  condition,  they  must  be  treated  in  a  systematic 
iQumer,  and  this  can,  as  a  rule,  only  be  achieved  for  any  length 
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of  time  by  State  interference.  But  the  mere  theory  of  such  i» 
by  no  means  sufficient.  Nominal  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
State  is  the  most  disastrous  form  of  all.  In  that  case  the  forests 
are  looked  at  as  common  property,  and  everybody  trios  to  get  the 
most  out  of  them,  and  into  his  own  pocket,  the  result  being  that 
they  disappear  faster  than  ever. 

If  the  State,  as  such,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
maintenance  under  forest  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  area  is 
essential  or  desirable,  it  must  also,  once  for  all,  decide  to  do  what 
is  necessary  to  secure  that  area,  and  to  see  that  it  is  managed  in 
a  systematic  and  orderly  manner.  There  are  various  ways  of 
doing  this.  Either  the  State  establishes  State  forests  by  setting 
aside  certain  areas  at  its  disposal  for  forest  purposes,  or  it  passes 
laws  which  empower  it  to  supervise  the  management  of  com- 
munal and  even  private  forests.  The  former  alternative  is  much 
the  best,  wherever  it  can  be  adopted,  and  this  is  the  case  in 
India  and  in  most  of  the  Colonies. 

The  Gk)vemment  of  India  recognised  the  necessity  of  deter- 
mined action  thirty  years  ago.  In  many  of  the  Colonies,  the 
question  has  been  under  consideration  for  some  years  past^ 
Amongst  these,  I  may  mention  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Australasia^ 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Canada,  Cyprus,  and  the  West  Indies. 
Various  Indian  forest  officers  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  lent 
to  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  New  Zealand,  Cyprus,  and  the  Cape.  The 
latter  Colony  has  engaged  a  distinguished  French  forest  officer, 
as  well  as  an  Indian  forest  officer,  to  superintend  its  forest 
department. 

On  the  whole,  then,  something  has  been  doing  in  this  line,  but 
there  is  an  enormous  difference  in  the  results.  Practically,  only 
India  has  reaUy  and  honestly  dealt  with  the  forest  question; 
some  of  the  Colonies  are  fairly  in  earnest,  but  too  many  have 
restricted  their  action  to  nominal  measures.  I  should  gladly 
have  given  you  a  rSsume  of  how  the  forest  business  now  stands  in 
the  several  Colonies,  had  I  not  found  that  either  my  remarks 
would  have  to  be  of  a  very  superficial  nature,  or  that  this  paper 
would  have  grown  far  beyond  reasonable  limits,  in  fact,  reached 
the  size  of  a  book.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  decided  to 
select  two  typical  instances,  India  and  Australia.  I  selected  India, 
because  there  systematic  forest  management  is  further  advanced 
than  in  any  one  of  the  Colonies ;  and  Australia,  because  it  already 
imports  timber  on  a  considerable  scale.  On  a  future  occasion,  I 
may  have  something  to  say  about  some  of  the  other  Colonies. 
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I. — ^FOBEBTRY  IN   InDIA. 

India  is  situated  between  the  8th  and  35th  degree  of  northern 
latitude ;  hence  the  southern  half  of  it  Ues  within  the  tropic.  Its 
lexigth,  as  well  as  its  greatest  breadth,  is  about  1,900  miles, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  newly-acquired  territory  of  Upper 
B  irma.    The  area  and  population  stand  as  follows  : — 

Area  in  square  Population.  Per  square 
miles.  Total.  mile. 

British  territoiy  without  Upper  Burma    ..  912,000     202,000,000         221 

NstiTeStates 551,000       53,000,000  96 


Total 1,463,000     255,000,000  170 

The  physical  configuration  is  very  peculiar.  The  country  con- 
<^ists  of  three  great  sections : — 

(1)  The  Himalayas. 

(2)  The  Indo*Gangetic  plain. 

(3)  The  Peninsula. 

The  Himalayan  ranges  stand  out  like  a  high  wall  on  the  north, 
separating  India  from  the  Thibetan  high  plateau .  The  great  Indo- 
Oangetic  plain  runs  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Himalayas, 
from  Bind,  in  the  west,  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  the  east.  To  the 
south  of  this  plain,  and  partly  surrounded  by  it,  lies  the  Indian 
Peninsula,  forming  another  plateau  of  moderate  elevation.  The 
contrasts  of  elevation  which  occur  in  these  territories  are  greater 
than  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  While  the  Himalayas 
reach  a  height  of  29,000  feet,  the  plain  of  Hindustan,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  rises  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  sea-level ; 
farther  south  elevation  increases  again,  since  the  Peninsula  shows 
a  height  ranging  between  2,000  and  8,000  feet. 

Another  peculiar  fact  is  that  India  receives  the  drainage  of  both 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  which  ultimately  collects  into  the  three 
j^reat  rivers,  the  Indus,  Bramaputra,  and  Ganges.  The  first  two 
rise  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  at  the  back  of  the  Himalayas ; 
one  runs  towards  the  west,  and  the  other  towards  the  east,  until 
both  break  through  the  Himalayas — the  former  running  through 
the  Punjab  and  Sind  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the  latter  through 
AsBam  and  Lower  Bengal  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  Ganges 
<iTain8  the  greater  part  of  the  south  face  of  the  Himalayas,  finding 
its  way,  after  uniting  with  the  Bramaputra,  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  The  highest  part  of  the  Peninscda  is  situated  along  its 
western  edge,  in  consequence  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
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drainage  from  this  part  of  the  country  goes  in  an  eastern  direction 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  in  a  country  like  India  many 
different  climates  are  found.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  range  from 
the  driest,  in  Sind,  to  the  wettest,  along  the  west  coast  of  the 
Peninsula,  in  Assam, Eastern  Bengal,  and  Burma;  and  again 
from  the  hottest  to  an  arctic  climate  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
Himalayas.  Of  these  various  climates  the  following  four  types 
may  here  be  mentioned  as  most  characteristic  : — 

(1)  The  climate  of  tropical  India :  showing  the  highest  average 
temperature;  the  early  arrival  of  the  monsoon  rains  mitigates  the 
summer  temperature ;  there  is  little  or  no  cool  season. 

(2)  The  climate  of  North* Western  India  :  showing  the  highest 
summer  temperature,  though  the  average  temperature  of  the  year 
is  lower  than  in  the  former  region ;  there  are  four  or  five  cool  and 
even  cold  months  during  winter,  when  the  climate  resembles 
that  of  South  Italy. 

(3)  The  climate  of  North-Eastern  India :  here  humidity  reigns 
supreme ;  the  extremes  of  temperature  in  summer  and  winter  are 
moderated  by  the  effects  of  the  relatively  large  quantities  of 
moisture  in  the  air. 

(4)  The  climate  of  the  Himalayas :  it  is,  according  to  elevatioD. 
more  or  less  temperate,  and  even  arctic,  with  frost,  snow,  and 
bitter  winds  in  winter,  and  a  moderate  heat  in  summer. 

I  must  now  say  something  about  the  rainfall,  which  depends 
in  the  first  place  on  a  very  simple  set  of  phenomena.  The 
extensive  plains  and  tablelands  of  India  are  in  spring  and 
summer  heated  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  surrounding 
sea,  while  during  winter  the  air  overlying  the  sea  is  warmer 
than  that  over  the  dry  land — in  other  words,  sea  breezes  prevail 
daring  summer,  and  land  breezes  during  winter.  This  subject  is 
of  so  interesting  a  nature  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  some- 
thing more  about  it.    . 

In  spring,  which  shall  here  comprise  the  months  of  March, 

April,  and  May,  the  highest  temperature  is  found  over  the  centre 

/Of  the  Peninsula   (Nagpur — ^Hyderabad),    the  difference    being 

from  five  to  ten  degrees  compared  with  the  temperature  at  the 

.sea  coast  on  the  east  or  west,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas. 

The  air  in  the  centre  expands,  lifts  the  higher  layers,  causes  them 

^  V  on  all  sides,  and  produces  a  centre  of  comparatively 

4.    Into  this  centre  presses  the  heavier  atmosphere 

Tounding  country,  principally  from  the  sea  on  the 
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south,  east,  and  west,  and  from  the  dry  tablelands  of  Belucbistan 
and  Afghanistan  on  the  west  and  north-west.  As  a  general  rule 
the  moist  sea  breezes  gain  the  upper  hand,  and  bring  a  rainfall 
ranging  from  three  to  six  inches  during  this  period.  The  north- 
western breezes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  dry,  and  known  as  the 
hot  winds  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces, and  Central  India.  With  the  advance  of  the  season,  the 
sea  winds  become  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  air  is  then  drawn 
from  the  more  distant  equatorial  regions,  the  great  reservoir  of 
moist  air ;  they  now  cause  a  copious  rainfall,  known  as  the  south- 
west monsoon.  The  amount  of  rain  differs,  however,  very 
considerably  according  to  the  configuration  of  the  coimtry ;  in 
other  words,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  cloudy  in  their 
forward  passage  are  forced  to  rise  or  sink  again,  owing  to  a  rise 
or  fall  of  the  surface. 

As  long  as  the  sea  vnnds  are  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  in  check, 
and  eyen  force  back,  the  north-western  winds,  all  is  well  for 
India ;  but  occasionally  the  reverse  occurs,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Qorth-west  winds  force  back  the  sea  winds,  and  proceed  far  into 
the  Indian  plain  and  the  Peninsula.  If  this  ascendency  continues 
for  some  time,  the  rains  fail,  and  scarcity  or  even  famine  is  the 
result. 

In  September  the  monsoon  commences  to  decline,  and  by 
degrees  north-easterly  winds  replace  the  south-western  and 
southern  breezes.  They  are  dry,  except  in  part  of  Madras,  where 
they  bring  heavy  rain  until  December,  and  are  known  as  the 
north-east  monsoon  vnnds.  Local  rains  of  moderate  extent  are 
caused  during  winter,  more  especially  in  the  Punjab  and  north- 
western Himalayas. 

The  total  annual  rainfall  ranges  from  4  in.  in  some  parts  of 
Sind  to  more  than  500  in.  in  the  Khasia  hills,  and  all  inter- 
mediate grades  are  duly  represented. 

A  coimtry  which  shows  such  extremes  of  climate  must  neces- 
sarily show  a  most  varied  vegetation.  The  actual  distribution 
of  the  forests  is  principally  governed  by  the  rainfalL  Where  that 
is  favourable,  production  is  great,  and  the  forests  are  dense; 
where  it  is  rmfavourable,  production  proceeds  at  a  slow  rate. 
Again,  the  nature  of  the  rainfall  governs  the  character  of  the 
forest.  Where  the  rains  are  heavy,  the  country  is  generally 
covered  with  evergreen  forest;  where  it  is  less  copious,  the 
forests  are  deciduous ;  under  a  still  smaller  rainfall,  they  become 
sparse,  and  more  dry,  until  they  gradually  end  in  desert.    Con- 
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sequently,  the  evergreen  forests  are  found  along  the  moist  west 
coast  of  the  Peninsxda,  in  the  coast  districts  of  Burma,  Ghitta- 
gong,  and  along  the  foot  and  lower  slopes  of  the  Eastern  Hima- 
layas. The  deciduous  forests  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  Burma  away  from  the  coast.  Dry  forests  are 
found  in  Bajputana  and  the  Punjab,  while  deserts  are  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  Bind.*  With  rising  elevation  in  the  hills,  the 
forests  become  gradually  temperate,  and  then  alpine,  until  they 
disappear  altogether  on  approaching  the  lower  limit  of  the 
eternal  snow. 

I  have  dwelt  in  some  detail  on  the  great  variety  of  climates 
prevailing  in  India,  because  some  idea  on  the  subject  is  necessary 
so  as  to  understand  the  forest  poUcy  which  is  indicated  in  the 
case  of  Lhat  country.  The  main  issues  of  that  policy  depend  on 
the  following  three  points : — 

(1)  Forests  in  relation  to  climate  and  rainfall. 

(2)  The  regulation  of  moisture,  and 

(3)  Forest  produce  required  by  the  country. 

However  much  may  have  been  written  and  said  on  the  first 
point  in  its  application  to  India,  I  can,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  dismiss  it  in  a  few  words.  The  south-west 
monsoon  must  for  ever  be  the  main  source  of  moisture  in  India, 
and  the  climate  and  rainfall  of  the  Indian  plain,  and  of  the 
Peninsula,  are  generally  subject  to  other  influences,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  effects  of  forests  must  always  remain  small.  On 
this  account,  then,  afforestation  cannot  be  pushed  in  the  case  of 
India.  I  must,  however,  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  shade 
and  shelter  of  forests  will  be  most  gratefully  accepted  by  man 
and  beast  in  a  hot  country  like  India. 

I  have  something  more  to  say  under  the  second  head.  In  a 
tropical  climate  like  that  of  India  the  evaporation  from  an  area 
exposed  to  the  full  effects  of  the  sun  is  probably  not  less  than 
four  times  that  from  an  area  which  is  covered  by  a  dense  growth 
of  forest  vegetation ;  hence  afforestation  is  of  great  importance 
wherever  the  rainfall  is  limited,  or  unfavourably  distributed  over 
the  several  seasons  of  the  year. 

Then,  there  is  irrigation  to  be  considered.  No  less  than 
30,000,000  acres  of  land  are  artificially  watered  in  India  by 
means  of  canals,  wells,  lakes,  and  tanks.    Only  3,000,000  acre» 

*  Sind  has  some  very  valnable  forests,  which  are  situated  on  the  banks  of 
land  more  or  less  regularly  inundated. 
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depend  directly  on  the  melted  snow  of  the  Himalayas,  and  it 
wiU  easily  be  understood  of  what  importance  it  is  to  keep  the 
areas  which  provide  the  remainder  of  the  water  properly 
sheltered.  The  larger  the  proportion  of  the  catchment  areas, 
whence  the  irrigation  water  comes,  is  shaded  by  forest  vegetation, 
the  more  favourable  and  sustained  will  be  the  supply  of  water. 
On  this  account,  then,  forestry  in  India  has  an  important 
mission  to  fulfil. 

The  mechanical  action  of  forests  in  regulating  the  flow  of  water 
from  hill  sides,  also,  is  not  without  importance  in  India,  and  cases 
are  by  no  means  rare,  which  show  the  mischievous  effect  of 
reckless  deforestation.  In  this  respect  none  is  more  instructive 
than  the  case  of  the  hills  behind  Hushiarpur  in  the  Punjab. 
These,  consisting  of  a  friable  rock,  were  safe,  until,  some  forty 
years  ago,  cattle  graziers  settled  in  them  and  destroyed  the  forest 
and  other  vegetation.  Since  then  a  process  of  erosion  has  set  in, 
which  is  carrjring  by  degrees  the  hills  into  the  plains,  where  they 
appear  as  huge  sand  drifts,  which  have  already  covered  enormous 
areas  of  fertile  cultivated  land,  and  even  destroyed  part  of  the 
town  of  Hushiarpur.  Such  an  evil  can  be  avoided  by  pre- 
serving the  natural  vegetation  on  the  land ;  but,  if  once  started, 
special  measures  are  required  to  meet  it.  In  the  first  place , 
grazing  must  be  stopped,  at  any  rate  that  of  goats  and  sheep,  so 
as  to  allow  a  natural  growth  of  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  to  come 
op ;  artificial  sowing  and  planting  must  be  done,  preceded  in  bad 
cases  by  the  construction  of  dams  and  dykes  to  steady  the  soil, 
until  vegetation  has  once  more  laid  hold  of  it.  Mischief  of  this 
kind  can  be  stopped  and  cured  at  a  comparatively  small  sacrifice, 
provided  it  is  taken  in  hand  at  an  early  stage ;  but  if  it  has  been 
allowed  to  grow  for  a  series  of  years,  the  expenses  of  checking 
the  evil  may  be  beyond  the  means  of  the  State.  As  an  example, 
I  may  here  mention  that  France  has  been  spending  large  sums 
of  money  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  order  to  cure  the 
mischief  wrought  in  the  French  Alps  in  consequence  of  former 
neglect  and  recklessness.  This  should  be  a  warning  to  India 
and  the  Colonies. 

Although  forests  are  of  considerable  importance  in  India  in 
respect  of  their  action  as  regards  the  regulation  of  moistmre,  they 
tfe  absolutely  indispensable  on  account  of  the  produce  which 
they  yield,  since  by  far  the  greater  part  of  India  must 'rely 
on  the  timber  and  fuel  produced  in  the  country,  apart  from  other 
produce.    All  the  teeming  nullions  of  India  use  wood  fuel  for 
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their  domestic  firing,  or,  if  such  is  not  available,  dried  cow-dung, 
the  latter  being  much  to  be  deprecated  from  an  aigricultural 
point  of  view.  At  the  same  time,  enormous  quantities  of  timber 
are  required  for  construction,  boat-building,  tools,  agricultural 
implements,  railways,  and  other  public  works.  If  we  add  thereto 
a  demand  for  many  important  items  of  minor  produce,  more 
especially  cattle  fodder  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  country,  it 
will  easily  be  understood  that  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  requires  to  be  kept  under  forest.  Even  such  an 
area  would  give  only  about  half  an  acre  per  head  of  popu- 
lation, an  allowance  below  that  of  most  European  Continental 
countries. 

The  history  of  forestry  in  India  is  very  instructive.  According 
to  the  available  evidence,  the  country  was  in  former  times  covered 
with  dense  forests.  Then  settlers  opened  out  the  country  along 
the  fertile  valleys,  but  the  destruction  of  the  forests  on  a  larger 
scale  was  carried  out  by  nomadic  tribes,  who  fired  alike  hills  and 
plains  as  they  moved  from  one  pasture  to  another.  This  process 
is  believed  to  have  gone  on  for  more  than  700  years.  Subse- 
quently came  British  rule,  and  with  it  a  more  fierce  destruction 
of  the  forests  than  before.  Extension  of  cultivation  became 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  before  its  march  many  of  the  remaining 
woods  fell  under  the  axe,  no  inquiry  being  made  as  to  the  ultimate 
result.  Simultaneously  with  the  extension  of  cultivation  and  the 
increase  of  population,  the  annual  requirements  of  timber  and 
fuel  increased,  while  quickly  multiplying  herds  of  cattle  roamed 
far  and  wide  over  the  remaining  forests.  Finally,  railways  came^ 
and  with  their  extension  the  forests  disappeared  with  greater 
rapidity  than  ever,  partly  on  account  of  the  increased  demand  for 
timber  used  in  construction  and  firewood,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  fresh  impetus  given  to  cultivation  on  both  sides  of  the  lines. 
I  have  watched  this  last  process,  and  I  can  testify  from  personal 
experience  how  fatal  railway  extension  is  to  forests  which  are  not 
subject  to  proper  control  and  protection. 

For  some  time  matters  went  smoothly  enough  in  India,  but 
then  the  shoe  commenced  to  pinch.  Difficulty  was  experienced  in 
meeting  the  demands  of  timber  for  pubUc  works,  sleepers  had  to 
be  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  it  was  then  recognised 
that  a  great  mistake  had  been  made  in  allowing  the  forests  to  be 
recklessly  destroyed.  Experience  had  definitely  proved  that  the 
preservation  and  suitable  management  of  a  sufficient  area  as 
forests  could  not  be  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  that  the  inter- 
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feresce  of  the  State  had  become  a  necessity  in  the  general  interest 
of  the  country. 

The  forest  question  commenced  to  attract  attention  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  in  consequence  of  which  a  timber 
agency  was  established  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Peninsula. 
Next  we  find,  in  the  year  1843,  Mr.  ConoUy,  collector,  of  Malabar, 
planting  teak  on  a  large  scale  at  Nilambur.    Dr.  Gibson  was 
appointed  Conservator  of  Forests  in  Bombay  in  1847.    In  1848, 
Captain  Frederick  Conyers  Cotton  caused  the  appointment  of 
Lieutenant    James  Michael   (now    Major-General   J.  Michael, 
C.S.I.),   as  Forest    Officer    in  the  Anamalais,  which  post  he 
retained   for    seven    years.      Dr.    H.    Cleghom  became    con- 
nected with  forest  conservancy  in  Mysore  in  1847,  and  he  was^ 
appointed  Conservator  of  Forests  in  Madras  in  1856.    He  was  on 
special  duty  with  the  Government  of  India  about  the  years 
1860-62,  when  he  inquired  into  the  forest  matters  in  the  north- 
western  Himalayas,  and  elsewhere.    In  the  Central  Provinces^ 
Colonel  Pearson  was  the  first  Conservator  who  took  up  forestry 
in  a  business-like  manner. 

These  gentlemen,  and  others,  were  the  pioneers  of  forest  con- 
servancy in  India.  Their  action,  though  localised,  caused  the 
matter  to  be  discussed  and  kept  before  the  public,  and  it  led,, 
ultimately,  to  the  organisation  of  a  general  department  by  Dr. 
D.  Brandis  (now  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis,  E.C.I.E.).  The  latter 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Forests  in  Pegu,  in  1,866,  by 
that  great  administrator,  Lord  Dalhousie.  Dr.  Brandis  was 
principally  instrumental  in  saving  the  Burma  teak  forests  from 
destruction  by  enterprising  timber  merchants — ^that  is  to  say — 
estates  which  yield  now  a  gross  revenue  of  some  £250,000  a 
year. 

In  1862,  he  was  attached  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  in 
1864  appointed  the  first  Inspector-General  of  Forests  to  that 
Government.  He  then  set  to  work  to  establish  the  Indian  Forest 
Department,  and  to  introduce  a  systematic  management  of  the 
forests.  At  first  he  devoted  himself  to  the  provinces  directly 
under  the  (rovemment  of  India;  subsequently,  he  was  twice 
deputed  to  Bombay,  and  he  totally  re-organised  the  Forest 
Department  in  Madras  in  1881-83,  immediately  before  his  final 
retirement  from  India. 

The  first  duty  of  the  new  Department  was  to  ascertain  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  remaining  forests,  and  especially  of 
that  portion  which  still  belonged  to  Government.    This  inquiry 
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was  not  of  special  difficulty,  except  in  so  far  as  a  sufficiently 
trained  staff  was  not  available  at  the  outset. 

The  next  step  was  to  take  the  State  forests  under  protection 
and  management,  and  now  difficulties  arose.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  some  administrative  officers  who  soon  perceived  that  it  was 
to  the  true  interest  of  the  people  to  preserve  a  suitable  forest  area, 
and  who  cordially  assisted  the  new  Department ;  but  the  majority 
of  the  officers  of  the  State  failed  for  a  long  time  to  accept  that 
view,  principally  because  the  idea  of  forest  preservation  was  new 
to  them,  and  they  feared  complications  from  the  facts  that  the 
rights  of  (rovemment  in  the  forests  were  in  many  cases  ill 
defined,  and  that  the  people  claimed  extensive  rights  by  prescrip- 
tion, and  on  other  grounds,  in  the  areas  which  were  the  properly 
of  the  State. 

The  first  Indian  forest  law  was  passed  in  1865  ;  it  pro- 
vided that  the  Grovemment  might  declare  any  land  belong- 
ing to  it  a  Gk)vemment  State  forest,  and  that  such  declaration 
should  not  abridge  any  right  held  by  private  persons  over  such 
areas ;  but  the  Act  did  not  provide  power  to  inquire  into  and 
legally  settle  the  rights  of  third  persons  in  the  State  forests. 
Under  this  Act  considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  forests,  wherever  the  population  was  limited  and  the 
forest  areas  extensive.  But  where  the  reverse  conditions  pre- 
vailed, and  where  the  rights  claimed  by  the  people,  rightly  or 
wTongly,  were  extensive,  the  benefits  of  the  Act  soon  threatened 
to  become  abortive.  Consequently  fresh  legislation  was  soon 
contemplated,  and,  after  years  of  discussion,  a  new  Act  was 
passed  known  as  the  Indian  Forest  Act  of  1878,  followed  by 
special  Acts  for  Burma,  Madras,  and  one  or  two  other  pro- 
vinces.  Of  these,  the  Burma  Act  is  the  best.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  enactments  give  power  to  the  Government — 

(1)  To  declare  any  area  belonging  to  the  State,  or  over  which 
the  State  has  rights,  to  be  a  State  forest. 

(2)  To  demarcate  such  area,  and  to  inquire  into  and  settle, 
once  for  all,  the  rights  claimed  by  third  persons  in  or  over  such 
area ;  to  commute  such  rights  if  they  seriously  interfere  with  the 
maintenance  of  such  forest ;  and  to  prevent  the  springing  up  of 
new  rights  except  by  a  Government  grant. 

(3)  To  provide  for  the  proper  protection  and  maw^igftTOi^fif.  of  the 
State  forests. 

(4)  To  provide  for  the  protection  and  management  of  Govern- 
ment forests  not  included  in  the  reserved  State  forests. 
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(5)  To  provide  for  the  preservation  of  private  forests,  which 
are  of  special  importance  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

(6)  To  provide  for  the  protection  of  forest  produce  in 
transit. 

(7)  To  provide  for  the  adequate  punishment  of  persons  breaking 
the  forest  law. 

Passing  over  many  other  provisions,  I  shall  only  add  that 
the  Act  is  throughout  permissive,  that  is  to  say,  the  Qovemment 
may  bring  its  provisions  into  operations  or  not,  as  may  be 
required  from  time  to  time. 

Under  these  laws  an  area  of  about  55,000,000  acres,  which  is 
just  under  10  per  cent,  of  the  British  territory,  have  been  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  Indian  Forest  Department ;  thirty- 
three  million  acres  are  so-called  reserved  State  forests,  that  is  to 
say,  areas  which  have  been  set  aside  and  are  managed  as  per- 
manent forest  estates ;  while  the  remaining  twenty-two  million 
acres  are  as  yet  so-called  protected  or  unclassed  State  forests, 
enjoying  a  limited  extent  of  protection  until  it  has  been  finally 
decided,  whether  they  are  to  be  incorporated  with  the  permanent 
State  forests  or  not.  Some  fifteen  million  acres  of  additional 
forest  lands  are  at  the  disposal  of  Government,  which  have  not 
as  yet  been  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Department. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  area  of  State  forests  falls  consider- 
ably short  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  the  proportion  which 
IS  believed  to  be  that  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
country.  There  are,  however,  as  yet  extensive  forest  lands  in  the 
hands  of  private  persons,  and  although  their  extent  and  yield  capa- 
city is  decreasing  every  year,  a  considerable  portion  is  so  situated 
or  of  soch  a  description  that  it  is  not  fit  for  permanent  cultiva- 
tion, and  may  be  expected  to  yield  always  a  certain  amount  of 
produce.  Interference  with  these  private  forests  will  only  be 
possible  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity. 

The  bulk  of  the  required  produce  must  come  from  the  State 
forests,  and  if  they  are  to  jrield  that,  they  must  be  managed  in 
a  careful  and  systematic  manner.  Hence  Sir  Dietrieh  Brandis 
recognised  at  an  early  stage  the  paramount  importance  of  pro- 
viding a  competent  staff  of  officers.  He  obtained,  as  early  as 
1866,  the  sanction  of  (rovemment  to  a  scheme,  under  which  every 
year  a  number  of  young  Englishmen  are  selected  in  this  country, 
and  trained  in  forest  science  and  practice  before  they  proceed  to 
India  to  take  theb*  places  as  officers  of  the  forest  department. 
For  many  years  these  young  men  studied  forestry  in  Oermany 
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and  in  France.  Gradually  the  difficulties  of  studying  in  a  foreign 
country  and  in  a  foreign  language  made  themselves  more  and 
more  felt,  until  it  was  decided  to  start,  in  1885,  an  English 
forest  school  in  connection  with  the  Boyal  Indian  Engineering 
College  at  Cooper's  Hill.  Under  these  arrangements,  some  110 
officers  have  been  trained  and  drafted  into  the  Indian  Forest 
Department.  At  the  present  moment  we  have  twenty-two  forest 
students  under  instruction  at  Cooper's  Hill. 

These  young  men  are  destined  to  recruit  the  superior  or  con- 
trolling staff  of  the  department.  In  addition,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  let  the  future  executive  officers  pass  through  a  suitable 
course  of  training.  Accordingly,  an  Indian  forest  school  was 
started,  in  1878,  at  Debra  Doon,  in  the  North- Western  Provinces, 
which  has  been  gradually  developed,  so  that  it  now  turns  out 
annually  some  thirty  trained  forest  rangers.  These  are  almost 
entirely  natives  of  India ;  they  enter  the  executive  branch  of  the 
service,  but  those  of  special  merit  are  eligible  for  promotion  to 
the  controlling  staff. 

The  organisation  of  the  Department  may  be  shortly  described 
as  follows : — The  Inspector-General  of  Forests  is  the  head  of  the 
Department,  and  responsible  to  the  Government  of  India.  The 
Department  in  each  province  is  presided  over  by  a  Conservator 
of  Forests  (or  two,  and  even  three  in  the  large  provinces),  who  is 
responsible  to  the  Local  Government.  He  is  assisted  by  Deputy 
and  Assistant  Conservators,  each  of  whom  controls  the  manage- 
ment of  the  forests  in  a  district,  or  other  part  of  a  province. 
Subordinated  to  this  controlling  staff  are  the  executive  officers, 
divided  into  various  grades,  and  they  in  their  turn  are  assisted 
by  the  protecting  staff,  consisting  of  foresters  and  guards,  number- 
ing many  thousands. 

In  this  manner  a  well-organised  department  has  been  built 

up  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  which  has  under  its^ 

charge  an  immense  Government  property,  consisting  at  present 

of  some  55,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands.     Some  of  the  forests 

were  taken  in  hand  before  they  had  been  destroyed,  but  by 

far  the  greater  part  of  the  area  was  taken  over  in  a  reduced  and 

even  ruined  condition.    Although  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  only 

a  short  period  in  the  life  of  a  timber  tree,  the  effects  of  protection 

and  systematic  management  are  everywhere  apparent.     Econo- 

tems  of  utilisation  have  been  introduced,  a  large  propor- 

'ihe  forests  is  successfully  protected  against  the  formerly 

recurring  forest  fires;  young  growth  is  allowed  to  spring 
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up  tinder  the  protection  now  afforded;  sawings  and  planting 
are  carried  out  when  required ;  the  forests  are  managed  nnder 
carefully  considered  working  plans  ;  and  all  this  without  inter- 
fering with  the  acknowledged  rights  of  the  people,  who  receive, 
every  year  enormous  quantities  of  .forest  produce,  either  free  of 
charge  or  at  comparatively  low  rates.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  people  have  come  to  recognise  the  importance  to 
themselves  of  the  proper  preservation  of  a  suitable  forest  area,, 
and  this  feeling  is  steadily  extending. 

What  I  have  said  above  refers  to  British  territory.  Space  does 
not  permit  my  deaUng  with  forestry  in  Native  States,  beyond 
mentioning  that  of  late  years  many  native  rulers  have  commenced 
forest  conservancy  in  their  states,  with  the  assistance  and  advice 
of  officers  of  the  Indian  Forest  Department,  on  lines  similar  to 
those  followed  in  the  British  territory. 

And  now  the  question  may  well  be  asked,  how  about  the  cost 
of  all  this  elaborate  organisation,  and  the  works  of  protection  and 
improvement?  Well,  on  that  head,  too,  I  can  present  you  with 
vhat  I  consider  satisfactory  figures.  The  net  surplus  of  the 
Indian  Forest  Department,  after  meeting  all  expenses,  has  been 
as  foUowB  since  1864 : — 

Net  Bevenue  of  Indian  State  Forests. 

1864-67  average  annual  net  revenne  £106,615 

1867-72 ,            „          „  188,929 

1872-77 ,          ,.  212,919 

1877-82  „            „          „  243.792 

188287 ,           „          „  384,762 

The  annual  net  revenue  during  the  period  1882-87  was  nearly 
four  times  that  of  the  period  1864-67,  and  although  I  am  not  in 
possession  of  the  detailed  figures  for  the  years  1887-88  and 
1888-89, 1  may  state  that  the  gross  revenue  realised  in  the  latter 
year  surpasses  that  for  the  period  1882-87  by  about  £300,000. 
Calculated  for  the  whole  area  of  the  forests,  the  revenue  is  as  yet 
small,  but  there  is  little  doubt,  if  any,  that  twenty-five  years 
hence  the  net  surplus  will  be  four  times  the  present  amount, 
provided  the  Government  of  India  perseveres  in  the  forest 
policy  as  developed  in  the  past.  The  growth  of  trees  is 
of  slow  progress,  and  of  all  branches  of  the  administration 
of  a  country  the  Forest  Department  requires  to  be  more 
thoroughly  guided  than  any  other  by  the  watchword,  *'  Ciontinuity 
of  action/* 
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The  question  has  repeatedly  been  asked,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
development  of  forestry  in  India.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  no  single  person  can  be  considered  to  be  the  originator  of  the 
business,  which  grew  up  gradually.  Every  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  department  helped  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  commencing 
from  the  early  part  of  the  century.  It  was  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis' 
good  fortune  to  arrive  upon  the  scene  when  matters  were  ripe  for 
a  general  move.  He  seized  the  opportunity  promptly,  and,  by 
his  remarkable  abiUty  and  perseverance,  carried  the  business  to  a 
successful  issue.  By  saying  that  the  name  of  Brandis  must  for 
ever  be  associated  with  the  establishment  of  systematic  forest 
management  a%  now  understood  in  India,  we  do  not  in  any  way 
depreciate  or  forget  the  valuable  services  which  the  pioneers  of 
the  Indian  Forest  Department  have  rendered  to  the  State,  or  the 
services  of  those  who  worked  with  Sir  D.  Brandis  or  who 
followed  him.  Even  now  the  development  of  systematic  and 
scientific  forestry  in  India  is  by  no  means  a  closed  book  ;  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  done  yet,  and  a  great  many  improvements  to 
be  effected. 

The  important  point  is,  that  the  development  of  systematic 
forestry  in  India  is  considered  something  to  be  proud  of,  never 
mind  who  did  it  or  who  shared  in  the  honour  of  having  accom- 
plished  a  feat  which  is  of  such  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  people,  and,  I  may  add,  to  the  Indian  exchequer — a  con* 
sideration  by  no  means  to  be  despised  in  these  days  of  low 
exchange. 

II. — ^FOBESTBY  IN  AUSTBALIA. 

Australasia  includes  nine  British  Colonies,  of  which  five  (New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and 
Western  Australia)  form  the  mainland,  or  Australia  proper. 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Fiji  group  form  separate 
islands,  and  New  Guinea  part  of  one. 

The  Australian  main  land  lies  between  the  10th  and  39th 
degree  southern  latitude,  so  that  nearly  half  of  it  is  comprised 
within  the  tropic.  Tasmania  is  situated  between  the  list  and 
44th,  and  New  Zealand  between  the  34th  and  47th  degree  of 
southern  latitude. 

The  population  and  areas  of  the  seven  principal  Colonies  at  the 
end  of  1888  are  shown  by  the  Satistical  Abstract  to  have  been  as 
follows : — 
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Population. 
Area  In  Per 

Colony.  square  miles.  Total.  square 

mile. 

New  Soath  Wales 311,098  1,085,789           8 

Vietona  87,884  1,090,869         13 

Queensland 668,497              387,463             -6 

South  Aostralia 903,690              318,308             *4 

Western  Australia 1,060,000                42,137             •04 

Total  Australia  ....     3,031,169  2,924,516  1 

Tasmania    26,215  146,139  6 

New  Zealand 104,458  607,380  6 

Grand  total 3,161,842  3,678,035  1* 

*  Exclusive  of  Aborigines. 

These  figures  show  that  the  area  is  about  three  times  that  of 
British  India,  while  the  population  amounts  to  about  one-sixtieth, 
hence  the  density  of  population  is  only  about  one-two  hundredth 
part  of  that  of  India.  On  the  other  hand,  Australia  is  inha* 
bited  by  the  British  race.  Here,  then,  we  have  to  do  with 
entirely  different  conditions. 

The  topography  of  the  Australian  Continent  may  be  shortly 
indicated  as  follows : — ^The  centre  forms  a  plain  consisting  of  a 
concave  table  composed  principally  of  sandstone,  and  extending 
over  an  area  of  about  one  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles. 
This  plain  is  surrounded  by  higher  groimd  along  the  coast. 
.Uong  its  southern  margin  walls  of  sandstone  clifEs  extend 
a  great  part  of  the  sea  coast ;  on  the  east,  south-east,  west,  and 
parts  of  the  north  it  is  bordered  by  terraced  ramparts  of  moun- 
tains rising  to  3,000  feet  on  the  west  coast,  and  to  7,000  on  the 
east  coast.  Along  the  latter  a  succession  of  mountain  ranges 
DCcors,  bom  Portland  in  Victoria  to  Cape  York  in  the  extreme 
north.  These  cordilleras  are  called  in  different  parts  the  Aus- 
tralian Grampians,  the  Australian  Alps,  the  Blue  Mountains,  the 
Liverpool  Bange,  &c.  Their  average  height  has  been  estimated 
at  1,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  rivers  which  flow  from  these 
nuiges  towards  the  east  have  but  short  courses ;  those  flowing 
towards  the  west  or  south-west  have  long  courses.  The  Murray 
River,  for  instance,  has  a  length  of  some  1,800  miles,  draining^ 
with  its  tributaries,  an  area  of  about  half  a  million  of  square 
miles,  and  finding  its  way  into  Encounter  Bay,  in  South  Australia. 

The  causes  which  determine  the  climate  of  AustraUa  are 
remarkable  in  many  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  northern  parts 
of  the  country  are  situated  in  a  tropical,  and  the  southern  parts 
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Treatise  on  Tree  Culture  in  South  Australia,  urged  the  im- 
portance of  extensive  forests,  on  account  of  their  action  in 
];;iving  shelter  to  adjoining  fields  against  hot  or  raw  winds,  the 
improvement  of  the  soil  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
humosy  reduction  of  evaporation  from  the  soil,  prevention  or  at 
any  rate  reduction  of  destructive  floods,  augmentation  and 
equalisation  of  rainfall,  improvement  of  arid  tracts,  increase  of 
the  humidity  of  the  climate,  improvement  of  the  landscape,  and 
in  many  cases  of  the  healthiness  of  certain  tracts.  Whether  the 
increase  in  the  total  rainfall  will  be  considerable,  or  even  appre. 
ciable,  may  be  doubtful,  but  in  most  other  respects  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  certain  forest  area,  suitably  distributed,  would 
beneficially  afiect  the  country. 

As  regards  the  direct  effects  of  forests,  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  out.  The  population  of  the  Continent  is  as  yet  small, 
being  one  per  square  mile,  and  yet  the  imports  of  timber  have 
already  assumed  considerable  proportions,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  subjoined  data,  which  have  been  taken  from  the  Statistical 
Abstracts  for  the  years  1884-88  :— 

New  South  Wales,  annual  imports   446,943 

Viotoria   968,946 

South  Australia 160,015 

Total  imports     1,575,904 

Queensland,  annual  exports  12,285 

Au8tralla,8a7   78,000* 

Total  exports     90,285 

Netimports    1,485,669 

*  This  ifl  the  flfore  for  the  jtar  1886  only. 


Lole,  then,  the  net  imports  into  Australia  amounted 
one  and  a  half  million  pounds  sterUng  a  year. 
South  Wales  has,  it  appears,  extensive  coal  fields, 

iy  the  Colony,  and  from  which  certain  quantities  of 

>rted  to  other  parts  of  Australia  and  elsewhere.  That 

.',  can  only  reach  the  localities  which  are  within  an 

e  of  water  and  railway  carriage,  while  all  the  rest 

.try  must  rely  now,  and  for  many  years  to  come,  on 

ed  in  the  locality  where  it  is  wanted. 

hese  circumstances,  it  may  well  be  asked,  how  will 
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matters  stand  some  years  hence,  when  the  population  has  further 
increased?  The  increase,  not  only  in  peculation,  but  in  the 
number  of  cattle  reared,  and  in  railway  and  telegraph  lines,  has 
been  qoite  marvellous  of  late  years,  as  the  following  data  will 
show :  — 

DaVEtOPMENT  OF   AUSTBALIA  DUBING   15    YeABS. 

In 

WT4. 

Population  {appMziiiiat^  . .      1,800,000 

HoTMB 754,000 

Homsd  C&tde    5,656,000 

Shoep   48,097,000 

MU«. 

Bailways , ,  1,527 

Telagnph  Lines 16,330 

Land    mtdei  wheat,  borlej.'l      Acret. 
oats,  m^e,  potatoes,  and  |-  1,779,000 


to. 

1  toti 
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An  important  question  is  whether  the  increase  ie  likely  to  con- 
tinue. I  confess  that  I  find  considerable  difficulty  in  answering  it, 
being  personally  unacquainted  with  the  country.  From  the  in- 
formation at  my  disposal,  especially  that  which  Mr.  Bobert  Barr- 
SmJth  bos  kindly  famished  to  me,  I  calculate  that  in  1888  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  area,  or,  say,  1,000,000  square  miles, 
was  pat  to  profitable  use,  so  that  two-thirds,  or  about  2,000,000, 
remained  available.  The  former,  no  doubt,  includes  most  of  the 
districts  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  coasts,  leaving  the  greater 
pajt  of  tbf  iliy  iiittvior  and  of  the  north-coast  districts  for  further 
extension  ;  hence  it  \roald  appear  that  the  increase  of  sheep 
cannot  go  on  much  longer  at  the  same  rate  as  hitherto.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  why  it  should  not  continue  for  many  years 
to  come  at  a  Komenhat  slower  rate  than  of  late  years.  The  area 
under  cultivation  aiiioants  at  present  only  to  i  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area.  It  hai^  increased  by  13S  per  cent,  during  the  lost 
fifteen  years,  and  is  capable  of  an  enormous  fnrther  extension,  a 
matter  which  depends  on  the  increase  in  population.  On  the 
whole,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  demand  for  forest  produce 
wUI  rin"  "■    'biy.     Even  now  the' railways  alone  require 

0,000  sleepers.  Then  timber  is  required  in 
building;  enormous  quantities  are  wanted 
ing  cultivated  lands  and  grazing  areas,  for 
telegraph  lines,  &c.     As  to  estimating  these 
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qaantities,  as  well  as  the  necessary  fuel,  that  is  quite  beyond  my 
means. 

I  understand  complaints  have  already  been  made  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  material  for  fencing  is  no  longer  avail- 
able, and  this  difficulty  will  increase  with  every  succeeding  year. 
Let  us,  therefore,  inquire  what  the  existing  resources  are,  and 
what  the  several  Governments  have  done  up  to  date  to  husband 
and  increase  them.  With  this  view,  I  propose  to  look  in  some- 
what greater  detail  at  the  three  Colonies,  which  already  import 
timber  on  a  considerable  scale.  South  Australia,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Victoria. 

(a)  South  Austbalu. 

I  shall  commence  with  this  Colony,  because  it  was  perhaps  first 
in  the  field  to  introduce  a  separate  forest  law. 

South  Australia  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Australian  continent, 
and  extends  from  its  southern  to  the  northern  coast.  According 
to  Dr.  Schomburgk,  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Adelaide,  it  may  be  divided  into  the  following  four  regions : — 

(1)  The  forest  land  region. 

(2)  The  scrub  land  region. 

(3)  The  grass  land  region. 

(4)  The  intra-tropical  region. 

The  region  of  the  forest  land  occupies  mostly  the  mountainous 
districts  and  the  base  of  the  mountain  chains.  The  forests  are  of 
moderate  extent,  and  rather  open ;  the  eucalypts  are  the  pre- 
vailing trees. 

The  scrub  lands  are  found  over  the  whole  Colony,  occupying 
perhaps  one-eighth  of  its  area.  They  form  long  stretches  of 
desolate  arid  plains,  the  soil  being  comparatively  poor ;  there  is 
no  water ;  the  vegetation  is  stunted. 

The  grass  lands  form  the  principal  part  of  the  area,  consisting 
of  enormous  undulating  plains;  within  a  certain  distance  from 
the  seashore,  they  have  been  mostly  converted  into  agricultural 
districts.  In  the  interior  the  fertile  spots  of  grass  land  alternate 
with  bare  sandstone  ridges,  or  rolling  sandhills. 

The  intra-tropical  region  shows  near  the  sea  mangrove  forests ; 
farther  inland,  where  the  ground  rises,  palms  appear,  with 
varioos  tropical  timber  trees,  also  eucalypts  and  acacias. 

1  have  not  come  across  any  definite  estimate  of  the  areas  still 
under  forest  in  this  Colony.  Whatever  it  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  very  much  greater  in  former  times.  The  settler 
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has  proved  a  destructive  agent  in  this  respect  by  clearing  lands 
for  cultivation,  ring-barking  trees  to  produce  pasture  lands,  and 
by  firing  the  bush.  In  all  such  cases  a  comparatively  smaU 
quantity  of  timber  was  put  to  useful  purposes,  while  tiie  bulk 
of  the  material,  which  had  taken  long  periods  to  ripen,  was 
ruthlessly  destroyed  by  fire,  or  allowed  to  rot,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
it.  The  result  is  that  the  area  now  under  forest  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  will  fall  more  and 
more  short  of  actual  wants,  in  the  same  degree  as  the  population 
increases.  This  has  been  felt  for  some  years  past,  and  vaxiooa 
measures  have  been  taken,  and  laws  passed,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  forests. 

The  ball  was  set  rolling,  it  appears,  by  Mr.  Ejichauff,  M.F.^ 
who,  in  1871,  called  for  a  return  showing  the  state  of  supply 
of  forest  produce,  and  the  preservation  and  culture  of  forests. 
The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  an  Act  passed  in  187S,  dealing 
with  the  encouragement  of  tree  planting.  In  1875  a  Forest 
Board  was  established  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  then  followed 
various  amending  Acts.  About  the  year  1877  a  Conservator  of 
Forests  was  sanctidned,  to  which  post  Mr.  John  Ednie  Brown 
was  appointed  in  1878. 

In  1882  a  new  Act  was  passed,  called  "The  Woods  and 
Forests  Act,  1882,"  which  is  divided  into  six  parts,  dealing 
with  the  following  matters : — . 

Pabt  I.  repeals  the  previous  forest  law  and  abolishes  the 
Forest  Board. 

Pabt  II.  provides  that  the  Commissioner  of  Forest  Lands 
(being  the  same  as  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands)  shall  hold 
charge  of  all  forest  estates ;  he  may  lease  any  or  all  such  lands 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years ;  he  may  grant  licences 
and  make  regulations  for  cuttii]^  and  removing  timber,  or  bark,  or 
any  other  forest  produce ;  he  may  levy  fees  upon  stock  pasturing 
in  forest  reserves. 

Part  III.  provides  tiiat  all  forest  reserves  heretofore  declared 
shall  continue  to  be  so.  The  Governor  may,  from  time  to  time^ 
by  proclamation  in  the  Government  Gazette,  reserve  any  portion 
of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  as  forest  reserves ;  he  may  simi- 
larly declare  that  every  forest  reserve,  or  part  of  it,  shall  cease  to 
be  a  forest  reserve,  provided  that  such  proclamation  shall  not  be 
issued  until  thirty  days  after  a  statement  shall  have  been  laid 
before  Parliament,  setting  forth  the  particulars  intended  to  be 
inserted  in  such  proclamation.    . 
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Pabt  IY.  provides  for  encouraging  the  planting  of  certain  forest 
trees  in  so-called  forest  districts  by  private  parties  by  the  grant  of 
payments,  not  exceeding  two  pounds  per  acre. 

Part  V.  gives  the  detailed  conditions  under  which  the  forest 
lands  may  be  leased  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years. 

Past  YI.  provides  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  Gon<» 
servators  or  other  persons  holding  office  under  the  Act.  Also  the 
issQe  of  regulations  for  the  management  and  administration  of  the 
forest  reserves,  the  disposal  of  timber,  prevention  of  fires ;  also 
prescribes  penalties,  not  exceeding  five  pounds  in  each  case,  for  a 
breach  of  such  regulations. 

The  Act  prescribes  penalties  as  follow : — 

(1)  Cutting  timber  or  removing  any  other  produce  without  due 
authority :  maximum,  five  pounds,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the 
produce. 

(2)  Unauthorised  grazing  in  any  enclosed  forest  reserve :  maxi- 
mmn,  five  pounds,  in  addition  to  value  of  damage  done,  or  in 
default,  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months. 

(3)  Wilful  damage :  not  less  than  five  shillings  and  not  more 
than  ten  pounds,  or  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months. 

The  Act,  it  will  be  seen,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  forest 
reserves,  but,  alas !  also  for  their  lease,  for  the  encouragement  of 
tree  planting  by  private  parties,  and  for  suitable  penalties  in 
the  case  of  forest  offences.  As  nothing  is  said  about  forest  rights, 
I  presume  none  such  are  recognised  on  the  lands  belonging  U> 
Government. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  has  been  done  under  this  law.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Conservator's  Be  prt  for  the  year  1888-89,  the  area 
of  forest  reserves  on  the  30th  June,  1889,  amounted  to  202,932 
acres,  which  is  equal  to  317  square  miles,  and  represents  *03 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  Colony,  or  *12  per  cent,  of  the 
area  which  is  at  present  put  to  profitable  use.  The  Beport 
farther  mentions  that  several  of  the  reserves  were  leased  during 
the  year  for  various  terms,  for  grazing  and  partly  also  for  culti- 
vation. 

On  the  same  date  9,716  acres  =  15  miles  had  been  enclosed 
for  planting  and  the  renovation  of  indigenous  forests  by  the  system 
of  natural  regeneration.  Of  this  area,  1,874  acres  were  enclosed 
during  the  year. 

During  the  year  a  bonus  of  £2  per  acre  was  allowed  on  147  acres 
planted  up  by  private  parties.    Also  236,682  seedlings  were  dis- 
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tributed  free  of  charge  to  private  parties  for  planting ;  of  these 
about  100,000  were  reported  to  be  alive  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  rest  having  died  in  consequence  of  an  unusually  dry  season. 

It  was  also  arranged  to  hold  annually  an  Arbor  Day,  the  first 
being  held  on  June  20,  1889,  at  Adelaide,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Governor  (the  Earl  of  Eintore),  Lady  Eintore,  and  their  two 
daughters,  each  of  whom  planted  a  tree ;  and  upon  the  firing 
of  a  gun  the  children  belonging  to  various  schools  planted  800 
trees  on  an  area  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  The  Conservator 
considers  "  that  the  impetus  thus  given  to  the  planting  of  trees 
was  very  great,  and  the  good  which  will  be  done  thereby  to  the 
Colony  will  be  immense."  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 

The  financial  results  of  the  departmental  operations  during 
the  thirteen  years  from  1876  to  1889,  were  as  follows : — 

Receipts   £88,175 

Expenditure    79,750 

Net  surplus £8,425 

The  planting  up  of  a  few  hundred  acres  per  annum  is  all  very 
well,  but  it  does  not  constitute  forest  conservancy  on  a  scale  in 
due  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  Colony,  especially  as  many  of 
the  exotic  trees  which  have  been  planted  are  not  likely  to  prove 
useful  as  timber  trees.  The  principal  part  of  the  Conservator's 
energy  should  be  directed  towards  the  selection  and  demarcation 
-of  further  and  more  extensive  forest  reserves  suitably  distributed 
over  the  Colony,  such  reserves  amounting  ultimately  to  an  area 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Colony.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Colony  it  is  probably  too  late  to  carry  out  this  policy, 
while  in  others  numerous  areas  are  as  yet  unoccupied.  Here  the 
selection  of  reserves  should  precede  the  advance  of  colonisation. 
Once  the  tide  of  occupation  has  fully  entered  a  district,  the 
setting  aside  for  forest  purposes  of  suitable  blocks  becomes  more 
difficult  every  day. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  action  so  far  taken  in  South  Australia 
seems  far  below  what  the  necessities  of  the  Colony  demand. 

The  Conservator,  Mr.  Brown,  mentions  in  his  last  Beport  that 

~  *  the  State  forests  large  numbers  of  seedHngs  of  the 

species  had  sprung  up,  in  consequence  of  their  having 

'ed  against  grazing  for  three  years,  and  he  urges  that 

sction  should  be  afiforded  on  a  more  extended  scale, 
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until  Ihe  young  trees  are  of  a  size  to  render  them  safe  against 
injury  by  stock ;  bat  he  also  adds  that  his  endeavours  in  this 
direction  have  so  far  been  unsuccessful,  as  he  has  not  been  able 
to  induce  the  Government  to  take  his  views  on  this  subject. 

The  finAnftifl.1  results  of  the  so  far  limited  operations  in  South 
Australia  are  satisfactory,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
more  extended  operations  will  be  followed  by  a  less  favourable 
balance  sheet  of.  the  Forest  Department.  At  any  rate  any  outlay 
in  Uiis  respect  can  only  be  infinitesimal,  when  compaxed  with  the 
increasing  sums  which  the  Colony  will  have  to  send  out  of  the 
coontry  every  year  if  it  neglects  to  establish  a  sufficient 
area  of  permanent  forest  estates  without  loss  of  time,  and  to^ 
manage^them  on  economic  principles. 

(6)  New  South  Wales. 

The  forest  law  forms  Part  vi.  of  Act  XYIII.  of  1884— <'An  Ac» 
to  regulate  the  AUenation,  Occupation,  and  Management  of  Growib 
Lands,  and  for  other  purposes." 

It  provides : — 

(1)  The  Governor  may  proclaim  any  areas  of  Grown  lands  to  be 
"  State  forests,"  or  reserve  from  sale  any  such  areas  as  "  timber 
reserves." 

(2)  State  forests  may  be  divided  into  blocks;  until  so  sub* 
divided,  all  existing  forest  and  timber  reserves  may  be  reserved 
from  sale,  lease,  or  otherwise,  as  the  Minister  may  think  proper. 

(3)  The  Governor  may  dedicate  or  reserve  any  State  forest,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  for  a  specified  period  for  the  conservation  of 
timber,  and  such  forest  shall  not,  during  the  term  of  reservation, 
be  open  to  timber  or  other  licences  or  permits. 

(4)  The  Governor  may  frame  regulations  for  the  issue  of 
licences  or  rights  to  cut  and  remove  timber  on  State  forests  or 
timber  reserves,  or  to  remove  any  other  produce. 

Section  133  of  the  same  Act  prescribes  penalties  for  oflfencea 
Against  the  various  provi^ons  of  the  Act : — 

For  a  first  offence,  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £6, 
„      second  „  ,•  „        £10. 

„      third  or  subsequent  „        £20. 


In  accordance  with  these  provisions  an  area  of  5,666,831  acres 
=8,839  square  miles,  had  been  declared  State  forests  and  timber 
reserves  in  1887. 
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It  is  evident  thsit  there  is  not  the  character  of  permanency 
aboat  these  arrangemeiLts,  because  the  law  provides  for  the 
division  of  the  State  forests  into  blocks,  which  may  be  sold  or 
leased  afterwards.  Areas  reserved  under  such  conditions  do  not 
partake  of  the  character  of  permanent  forest  estates ;  hence  sn 
amendment  of  the  law  soems  highly  desirable. 

I  understand  that  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  Colony 
may  be  classed  as  forests.  These  areas  are  said  to  be  situated 
principally  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  hill  ranges  rtmning  more 
or  less  north  and  south,  at  some  distance  from  the  east  coast 
of  Kew  South  Wales.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  indicate  the 
distribution  of  the  existing  reserves.  They  amount  to  not  quite 
3  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  It  seems  desirable  that  the 
Government  should,  as  speedily  as  possible,  decide  what  portion 
can  be  permanently  maintained  as  forest  estates,  and  then  proceed 
to  constitute  further  permanent  State  forests  in  suitable  locahties, 
so  as  to  Eecure  a  sufBcient  percentage  of  the  total  area  being 
permanently  maintained  under  wood. 

New  South  Wales  has  the  advantage  of  extensive  coal  deposite, 
so  that  localities  within  reasonable  distance  of  water  or  rulway 
carriage  can  he  supplied  with  coal  fuel.  Large  areas,  however, 
cannot  be  so  reached,  and  these  must  rely  on  locally  grown  wood 
fuel,  while  extensive  quantities  of  timber  will  always  be  wanted ; 
so  that  the  maintenance  of  forests  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance, apart  from  the  fact  that  they  may  be  wanted  for  climatic 
and  other  reasons.  In  the  latter  respect  I  may  here  mention  that 
in  New  South  Wales  the  clearing  of  the  catchment  basins  of 
rivers  is  said  to  have  been  followed  by  a  more  continuous  flow 
of  water  in  the  streams  lower  down.  This  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  experience  gained  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
ajid  1  coufi-.-si  tliiiL  I  uiLi  somewhat  sceptical  in  regard  to  these 
atatomeote;  at  any  rate,  the  phenomenon  requires  further 
careful  investigation  before  it  is  finally  accepted  as  correct. 
Possibly  the  tramp  of  Die  cattle  along  the  water  channels  may 
gradually  have  hardened  their  bottoms,  so  that  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  water  soaks  into  the  ground  and  disappears. 

(c)  ViOTOBU. 

respects,  the  most  instructive  of  the 
re^irds  forest  policy.  It  is  situated 
39th    degree    of    southern    latitude 
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Although  it  appears  to  occupy  only  a  comparatively  small 
comer  of  the  Continent,  its  area,  87,^4  square  miles,  is  really 
about  equal  to  that  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  range  of  mountains  called  the  Main 
Divide,  which  runs  from  east  to  west,  nearly  through  its 
whole  length ;  the  southern  part  comprises  a  somewhat 
smaller  area  than  the  northern.  The  elevation  of  the  Main 
Divide  reaches  over  6,000  feet  in  the  eastern,  but  barely 
3,000  in  the  western  part,  the  average  elevation  having  been 
estimated  at  8,000  feet.  Various  spurs  run  from  this  centre  chain 
to  the  north  and  south,  dividing  the  country  into  a  series  of 
drainage  basins.  The  rivers  on  the  south  side  of  the  Main 
Divide  find  their  way,  after  comparatively  short  courses,  into  the 
Southern  Ocean.  Those  in  the  north  join  the  Murray  Biver, 
with  the  exception  of  some  in  the  north-western  part  of 
the  Colony,  which  lose  themselves  in  lakes  and  swamps,  the 
overflow  from  which  is  absorbed  by  the  porous  soil  of  low 
tracts. 

The  rainfall  of  the  Colony,  being  governed  by  its  physical 
configuration,  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about  iO  in.  on  the 
mountains  and  high  table  lands,  and  at  from  25  to  40  in., 
according  to  circumstances,  in  the  southern  half  of  the  country 
situated  between  the  sea  and  the  Main  Divide.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  Main  Divide  the  rainfall  is  smaller,  being  estimated  at 
about  20  in.,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Murray,  and  going  down 
to  about  10  in.  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  Colony. 

The  temperature  differs  considerably  with  situation  and  rain- 
fall. While  the  higher  hills  have  a  p^ectly  temperate  climate, 
the  lower  lands  are  more  or  less  sub-tropical,  with  a  mild  winter. 
Occasionally  northern  winds  occur,  which  are  cold  in  winter  and 
dry  and  hot  in  summer.  The  Victorians  are  fond  of  claiming  for 
their  country  ''  the  finest  climate  in  the  world." 

Baron  Ferdinand  von  Miieller,  E.C.M.6.,  the  celebrated 
botanist,  who  has  been  at  work  in  Australia  since  1847,  men- 
tions a  series  of  distinct  climatic  regions  in  Victoria,  of  which,  I 
may  mention  the  following  three : — 

(1)  The  almost  frostless  tracts  with  a  considerable  rainfall, 
such  as  the  low  lands  along  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts,  fit 
for  sub-tropical  plants. 

(2)  The  dry  regions,  with  a  small  and  precarious  rainfall  and 
great  summer  heat,  such  as  the  north*westem  districts,  fit  for 
plants  belonging  to  arid  zones. 
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(3)  The  upland  region,  with  snowy  winters,  such  as  the  sab* 
Alpine  tracts,  fit  for  plants  of  cold  zones. 

Before  proceeding  to  indicate  the  forest  policy  of  Victoria,  it 
will  be  useful  to  mention  a  few  statistical  data  referring  to  that 
Colony.  Victoria  had  in  1888  a  population  amounting  to 
1,090,869  people,  which  is  equal  to  18  inhabitants  per  square 
Biile.    There  were  also — 

Horses      =        823,115 

Horned  Cattle =      1,370.660 

Sheep       =  10,818,676 

Land  under  cultivation  ...  =s     2,576,406  acres. 

These  data  show  that  a  high  percentage  of  the  total  area  must 
be  put  to  profitable  use,  especially  for  grazing.  About  40  per 
cent,  of  the  area  has  been  alienated,  leaving  about  60  per  cent, 
at  the  disposal  of  Government. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  available  to  show  that  the  preser- 
vation of  a  portion  of  the  area  under  forest  is  considered 
essential  for  their  indirect  effects,  but  want  of  space  prevents  my 
going  into  the  details  of  the  case.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  timber  and  other  produce  is  wanted  in  enormous 
quantities  which  for  years  past  could  not  be  all  supplied  from  the 
forests  of  the  Colony.  The  average  annual  imports  of  timber 
amounted  during  the  years  1884-88  to  £968,946. 

I  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  a  precise 
idea  of  the  present  distribution  of  the  forests.  As  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  the  principal  wooded  areas  are  situated  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Colony,  and  in  the  hill  ranges  near  Cape  Otway. 
The  western  half  is  more  thinly  timbered,  and  in  the  north-west 
an  area  of  some  10,000,000  acres  is  covered  with  mallee  scrub 
consisting  of  dwarf  eucalypts,  which  reach  a  height  of  about 
twelve  feet. 

The  principal  constituents  of  the  timber  forests  are  some  forty 
species  of  eucalyptus,  of  which  eleven  are  mentioned  as  specially 
useful.  In  addition  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  acacia 
species,  of  which  the  Blackwood  tree  {Acacia  melanoxylan)  and 
the  tan  wattle  (Acacia  decurrcns)  are  the  most  important. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  what  the  area  now  under  forest 
amounts  to.  Special  inquiries  were  made  in  this  respect  between 
the  years  1874  and  1878,  at  the  request  of  Her  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The  replies  to  this  request  were 
brought  together  in  a  digest  prepared  by  Mr.  Julian  G.  Bogers^ 
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Secretary  to  the  Institute  of  Soryeyors.  From  this  digest  it 
appears  that  about  40,000  square  miles  were  under  wood  in,  say, 
1875,  which  is  equal  to  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  This 
estimate,  it  appears,  included  the  area  covered  with  smal) 
eucalypts  and  all  the  mallee  scrub,  which  together  constitute 
almost  one-half  of  the  area  stated  to  be  under  wood.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  returns  were  of  some  value  as 
regards  the  supply  of  firewood,  but  less  so  in  respect  of  that  of 
timber. 

The  same  retxuns  gave  a  most  melancholy  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  forests  were  treated  fifteen  years  ago.  They 
say:— 

*'  The  amount  of  timber  is  diminishing  owing  to  clearings  for 
settlement,  ordinary  home  consumption,  and  bush  fires.  .  .  . 

"  As  early  as  186^,  attention  was  called  by  a  specially  appointed 
Board  to  the  wastefulness  and  improvidence  of  the  prevailing 
system.  Only  the  prime  parts  of  trees  were  utilised.  Immense 
nmnbers  of  standing  trees  were  killed  owing  to  the  practice  of 
stripping  from  them  large  sheets  of  bark  to  cover,  perhaps,  a  mere 
temporary  hut.  The  Committee  called  attention  to  the  growing 
scarcity  of  timber  for  props  for  mining  purposes,  and  the  necessity 
of  measures  to  secure  a  permanent  supply.  The  Committee  also 
recommended  the  planting  of  suitable  pine  trees  in  the  forests,, 
and  expressed  a  belief  that  within  a  short  period  the  native  supply 
would  supersede  the  necessity  for  importing  that  timber  for  which 
at  present  they  are  wholly  dependent  upon  other  countries  or 
Colonies.  They  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  existing,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  new,  licensing  system  in  the  State  forest 
reserves. 

"  In  1872  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Foreign  Industries  and 
Forests  state,  that  urgent  action  in  reference  to  this  subject  i& 
needed  becomes  daily  more  evident.  The  threatened  scarcity  of 
timber  in  the  gold-mining  districts  especially  is  referred  to  in 
terms  of  undisguised  alarm,  and  the  signatories  recommend  the 
early  appointment  of  a  Central  Forest  Board,  the  establishment 
of  State  nurseries,  the  distribution  of  seedUngs  to  selectors,  and 
the  planting  of  reserves  denuded  of  indigenous  timber.  .  .  ." 

Thus,  then,  stood  matters,  say  fifteen  years  ago.    The  Govern- 
ment of  Victoria  had  full  warning  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
forests,  and  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  it  felt  the  desire  to 
meet  the  existing  evil.    Let  us  see  with  what  success. 
In  1876  an  Act  was  passed,  called  *'The  State  Forest  Act/^ 
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which  was  to  be  read  with  and  construed  as  part  of  the  Land 
Act,  1869.    This  Act  provided— 

(1)  For  the  appointment  of  Local  Forest  Boards,  which  were 
to  have  the  care  of  reserves  and  other  Crown  lands  that  may  be 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 

(2)  For  the  appointment  of  foresters  by  the  Local  Forest 
Boards,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  such  foresters  to  have 
the  power  of  Grown  land  bailiffs. 

(3)  For  the  promulgation  by  the  Governor  in  Council  of  regula- 
tions prescribing  the  duties  of  the  Local  Forest  Boards. 

This  Act  had  evidently  for  its  object  to  entrust  local  boards  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  with  the  management  of  the  areas, 
which  might  be  set  aside  for  forest  purposes  from  time  to  time. 
I  am  informed  that  it  was  never  really  put  into  force,  though  it 
is  said  not  to  have  been  repealed. 

In  1884  a  new  Land  Act  was  passed,  which  provides  amongst 
others  for  the  following  matters : — 

(1)  The  formation  of  State  forests. 

(2)  The  formation  of  timber  reserves. 
(8)  The  management  of  both. 

(4)  The  management  and  disposal  of  timber  and  other  forest 
produce  on  the  unalienated  Grown  lands  not  included  in  the 
State  forests  and  timber  reserves. 

Under  this  Act  the  State  forests  can  only  be  alienated  with  the 
consent  of  the  Governor  in  Council.  The  timber  reserves  shall 
not  be  alienated  in  the.  first  instance,  but  as  the  several  parts 
become  denuded  of  timber,  they  may  be  added  to  the  pastoral 
or  agricultural  lands — ^in  other  words,  thrown  open  to  selection. 
The  timber  reserves  are,  therefore,  only  temporary  reserves. 

The  forests  generally  are  worked  under  the  licence  system, 
regulated  by  rules  made  under  the  Act.  There  are  licences  for 
felling,  splitting,  clearing  undergrowth,  the  erection  of  saw  mills, 
grazing,  removal  of  wattle  bark,  &c.  For  each  of  these  licences 
certain  fees  are  paid. 

Penalties  are  provided  for  breaches  of  the  law  or  any  regula- 
tions issued  under  it.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  rights  by  private 
persons  are  recognised  in  the  Grown  lands ;  hence  the  Act  does  not 
provide  how  such  rights  are  to  be  dealt  with. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  existing  law,  if  applied  in  a  proper 
spirit,  would  enable  the  Government  of  the  Colony  to  deal 
efficiently  with  the  forests,  and  the  question  which  now  interests 
us  is  whether,  and  in  how  far,  effect  has  been  given  to  the  policy 
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which  is  indicated  in  the  Act.  To  answer  that  question 
thoroughly  it  would  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  matter  on  the 
spot.  This  being  out  of  the  question,  I  must  fall  back  upon  the 
Beport  of  an  expert,  Mr.  F.  D*A.  Vincent,  which  he  wrote  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Govemor  of  the  Colony  after  a  visit  of  some 
months  to  Victoria  in  1887.  Mr.  Vincent  is  a  trained  forest 
officer  of  known  ability,  who  served  in  the  Indian  Forest  Depart- 
ment since  1873.  He  gives  the  following  description  of  forest 
management  as  existing  in  1887  : — 

The  areas  of  State  forests  and  timber  reserves  stood  as  follows 
in  1887  :— 

State  forests    664,710  acres. 

Timber  reserves  690,732      „ 

Total 1,355,442  acres. 

equal  to  2,118  square  miles,  or  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the 
Colony.  The  timber  reserves,  or  one  half  of  this  area,  are  only  tem- 
porarily reserved,  so  that  the  more  permanent  State  forests  occupy 
only  1  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  Colony.  It  also  appears  that 
chuiges  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  in  the  State  forests, 
some  areas  having  been  given  up,  and  others  gazetted  instead. 
This  detracts  considerably  from  the  character  of  permanency. 

Some  plantations  have  also  been  made,  the  total  area  being 
under  2,000  acres ;  they  are  planted  with  wattles,  blue-gums,  and 
a  variety  of  exotic  trees; 

Mr.  Vincent  visited  a  number  of  the  State  forests,  timber 
reserves,  and  other  forest  lands,  and  he  draws  a  rather  gloomy 
picture  of  their  condition.  This  is  what  he  says,  for  instance, 
about  the  Wombat  and  Bullarook  forest  (area  105,000  acres) : — 
"This  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  magnificent  forest,  chiefly  of 
messmate  or  stringy  bark,  the  timber  being  of  the  very  best 
class.  .  .  .  Enormous  quantities  have  been  sent  away  to  Mel- 
bourne, Sandhurst,  and  Ballarat.  .  .  .  There  were  thirty-six 
saw  mills  at  work  in  1884.  .  .  .  The  splitters  have  cut  more 
timber  than  even  the  saw-millers.  .  .  .  The  good  timber  is 
now  almost  all  worked  out,  except  in  certain  localities  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  forest.  In  the  portion  which  I  visited, 
there  are  only  second-class  trees,  with  a  certain  number  of  bigger 
ones,  which  have  been  left  for  some  fault.  There  has  been  little 
or  no  reproduction,  the  whole  of  the  young  trees  have  been  burnt, 
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and  there  are  no  middle-aged  ones  coming  on  to  yield  timber 
Bome  twenty  or  forty  years  hence." 

''  The  useless  waste  and  destruction  that  has  been  going  on  in 
this  forest  for  the  past  thirty  years  defies  all  description.  The 
saw-mill  fellers  and  the  splitters  have  been  allowed  to  go  in  and 
cut  when  and  what  they  chose.  Generally  the  fellers  took  one  log 
out  of  each  tree,  leaving  the  rest,  which,  although  not  quite  so  good 
as  the  butt-end  log,  still  consisted  of  first-class  timber.  The 
splitters,  as  often  as  not,  left  trees  to  rot  where  they  had  fallen, 
without  even  taking  out  one  log,  on  finding  that  the  wood  did 
not  split  well.  Even  if  they  did  split,  at  least  three-fifths  of 
the  timber  in  the  trees  was  wasted.  Subsequently,  when  the 
wood  thus  left  on  the  ground  was  fired,  a  fierce  blaze  occurred, 
which  killed  or  rendered  useless  almost  as  many  trees  as  had 
been  felled.  .  .  .  The  selection  of  the  State  forests  has  not  been 
well  made  here,  for  some  of  the  best  forests  have  been  left  out- 
side, and  inferior  growth  taken  up  for  the  reserve." 

Similar  accounts  are  given  of  many  other  forests,  though  the 
waste  may  not  be  so  great  in  every^^ase  as  that  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  Wombat  and  BuUarook  forest. 

Mr.  Vincent  remarks  on  the  managi^^ajent  generally  in  the 
following  terms  : —  \ 

"  From  what  I  have  said  above,  it  will  bekjmderstood  that  I 
am  very  unfavourably  impressed  with  the  prwent  state  of  the 
forests.  Wherever  I  went  they  told  me  th^same  story  of 
neglect  and  waste,  and  I  feel  sure  that  no  o^e  could  help 
arriving  at  any  conclusion  other  than  that  mismaWgement  has. 
been  rampant  everywhere,  and  disastrous  in  its\  effect.  In 
newly  settled  countries,  which  are  largely  covered  wth  forests, 
one  often  finds  great  extravagance  and  waste.  Bun  as  it  ha& 
long  been  known  that  the  area  of  good  forest  in  the  Ccplony  was 
limited,  and  that  supplies  of  timber  were  running  shdpt,  I  am 
surprised  that  some  effectual  measures  have  not  been  aftken  ta 
prevent  further  waste.  The  present  arrangements  an©  quite 
puerile,  and  so  ill-conceived  that  they  can  scarcely  be  deriously 
discussed.  The  boundaries  of  the  State  forests  and  timber  pserveet^ 
have  been  selected  with  little  regard  for  the  real  requiren^ents  of 
the  case.  Little  care,  so  far  as  my  inquiries  go,  has  bee|ii  taken 
to  select  as  State  forests  or  timber  reserves  the  best  for^Bt,  and 
that  most  conveniently  situated  for  export.  There  are  nnimerous 
instances  of  the  best  forests  being  given  up  to  settlers,  o>'  kept  aa 
Crown  land  for  splitters  to  work  in.  .  .  .  The  terms   on  which 
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licences  are  issued  are  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  waste  and  destruc- 
tion which  have  gone  on  everywhere.  ...  In  Victoria  the  licence- 
holder  has  virtually  the  right  to  cut  as  many  trees  as  he  chooses, 
to  remove  them  or  abandon  them.  .  .  .  Little  restriction  is 
shown  in  the  number  of  licences  issued.  The  saw-mill  licences 
are  issued  freely  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  provided  the 
proposed  site  of  the  mill  is  not  too  close  to  that  of  another  man, 
and  work  is  allowed  to  go  on  all  over  the  forest,  as  if  the  sole  object 
of  Government  was  to  get  rid  of  all  the  wood  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  future.  .  .  .  Another  reason 
for  the  complete  disorganisation  which  exists  appears  to  come  from 
forest  operations  not  being  directed  by  a  trained  forest  officer. 
There  is  no  superior  officer  to  visit  the  different  forests  periodically, 
to  organise  the  work,  and  to  submit  annual  progress  reports  to 
Parliament.  .  .  .  The  Secretary  for  Agriculture,  handicapped  as 
iie  has  been  by  want  of  experience  in  forest  work,  has  done  some 
good.  Unfortunately,  his  other  work  has  denied  him  the  advan- 
tage of  going  round  on  frequent  tours  of  inspection,  and  he  has 
thus  been  unable  to  go  into  the  practical  forest  work  with  his 
subordinates.  The  absence  of  an  inspecting  officer  has  been  very 
unfortunate  for  the  foresters,  who,  when  appointed,  had  no  pre- 
vious experience.  They  have  had  to  work  for  years  without  advice 
or  assistance." 

As  regards  the  future  supply  of  timber,  Mr.  Vincent  says : — 
**  It  appears  likely  that  Gippsland  will  soon  be  the  only  large 
source  of  supply.  This  being  the  case,  the  future  can  only  be 
regarded  with  concern,  even  if  the  demand  for  timber  in  the 
future  is  to  be  no  greater  than  at  present.  As,  however,  a  large 
increase  in  the  consumption  may  be  safely  anticipated,  taking  into 
account  the  natural  increase  in  population,  the  present  rapid 
extension  of  quartz  mining,  and  the  decrease  of  timber  on  private 
lauds,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  great  scarcity  of  timber  in  the  next 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  Already  the  mining  community  complain  of 
the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  firewood  and  timber,  and  the 
neglect  which  the  large  areas  of  Grown  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
miues  receive.  On  some  mines  firewood  costs  now  80  to  40  per 
cent,  more  than  it  did  five  years  ago,  and  there  is  a  universal 
complaint  that  the  timber  now  supplied  for  props,  laths,  &c.,  is 
very  inferior  and  immature." 

Mr.  Vincent  then  sums  up  as  follows : — **  The  inmiediate 
causes  of  this  are  the  bad  licence  system,  the  ilUarranged  classifi- 
cation of  State  forests,  timber  reserves,  and  Grown  lands,  the 
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absence  of  professional  foresters  to  direct  operations,  and  the 
neglect  to  reserve  the  best  natural  forests.... The  officials  in  charge 
of  the  forests  have  often  protested  against  the  present  hcence 
system,  explaining  that  the  forests  are  being  rapidly  rained.   They 
explain  that  they  cannot  protect  the  forests  from  theft,  and  yet  no 
change  is  made.     Why?    Because  Parliamentary  influence  is 
brought  to  bear  by  the  saw-mill  owners  and  by  the  splitters,  who 
are  determined  that  no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  present 
arrangements.    Both  these  classes  are  powerful,  the  splitters 
especially.    When  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  foresters  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  do  justice  to  the  forests  and  to  protect 
them,  the  persons  affected  organise  deputations,  questions  are 
asked  in  Parliament,  and  concession  after  concession  is  made. 
There  is  little  hope  of  the  forests  ever  receiving  proper  treat- 
ment until  the  forest  question  is  made  a  national  one,  and 
removed  from  the  arena  of  party  politics.    The  decision  as  to  the 
future  rests  entirely  with  the  country.    The  question  is :  Are  the 
electors  prepared  to  allow  the  saw-millers  and  splitters  to  devas- 
tate the  remaining  forests,  robbing  them  and  their  children  of  their 
supply  of  timber  and  firewood,  and  risking  some  of  the  climatic 
changes  which  are  traceable  to  the  destruction  of  forests  ?    Are 
they  prepared  to  sacrifice  a  source  of  large  and  increasing  revenue 
to    the    demands   of  a  limited  class?     It  seems  to  me  that 
sensible  men  can  give  only  one  answer,  and  that  the  country, 
when  it  learns  the  exact  state  of  afEoirs,  will  authorise  the 
Government  to  settle  the  question  once  for  all  on  a  proper 
basis." 

Here,  then,  is  a  heavy  indictment.  I  have  no  reason  to  assume 
that  Mr.  Vincent  has  overdrawn  his  picture ;  but  even  if  only  half  of 
what  he  says  were  to  represent  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  the 
Victorians  would  have  good  cause  to  bestir  themselves.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  several  forest  laws  passed 
since  1875,  matters  had  not  improved  in  1887 ;  the  laws  seem  to 
have  remained  practically  dead  letters,  whilst  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  went  on  as  merrily  as  before.  In  permitting  this,  the 
Colony  of  Victoria  is  not  only  destroying  the  timber  supply  of  the 
future,  in  favour  of  a  limited  number  of  present  inhabitants,  who 
make  personal  profit  out  of  them,  but  it  squanders  also  a  source 
of  revenue,  which,  under  proper  treatment,  would  have  increased, 
and  ultimately  formed  an  important  item  in  the  annual  budget. 
The  annual  imports  have  already  risen  to  a  sum  of  about  one 
million  pounds,  which  has  been  chiefly  expended  on  light  woods. 
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in  which  the  Colony  is  at  present  deficient.  But  what  will  the 
imports  amount  to  when  the  hard  woods  hitherto  derived  from  the 
natural  forests  have  come  to  an  end  ?  And  how  are  mining  opera- 
tions then  to  be  carried  on  ?  These  questions  should  not  be  lightly 
treated. 

I  have  endeavoored  to  ascertain  what  has  been  done  since  1887, 
bat  I  have  not  succeeded  in  this.  The  Agent-General  for  Victoria, 
whom  I  addressed  on  the  subject,  has  informed  me  "  that  upon 
searching  the  records  of  his  office  it  is  found  that  they  do  not 
contain  any  papers  relating  to  forest  law  and  administration  in 
the  Colony,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  new  laws  on  the  subject 
have  been  passed  within  the  last  year  or  two."  Nor  have  I  been 
more  fortunate  in  the  Colonial  Office  or  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute,  whose  librarians  have  searched  their  records  in  vain."" 

From  other  quarters  I  hear  that  the  Government  of  Victoria 
has  now  decided  to  proceed  on  the  lines  hitherto  followed  in  South 
Australia,  namely,  to  plant  certain  areas,  and,  I  presume,  to  let 
the  saw-millers  and  splitters  complete  the  work  of  destruction  in 
the  natural  forests.  Planting  a  few  acres  a  year  is  all  very  well, 
but  it  will  never  make  up  for  the  destruction  of  the  natural  forests. 
In  order  to  replace  the  latter,  Victoria  would  have  to  plant  at 
least  100,000  acres  every  year,  and  this  it  is  not  likely  to  do. 

If  I  may  venture  to  offer  the  Colony  of  Victoria  any  advice,  I 
should  suggest  their  coming,  without  delay,  to  a  definite  conclu- 
don  whether  they  desire  to  save  their  natural  forests  or  not.  If 
the  latter,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said ;  if  the  former,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  secure  the  services  of  a  fully  competent 
forest  expert,  a  man  like  those  who  introduced  systematic 
forestry  into  India.  The  Victorian  Government  could,  I  have  no 
doubt,  obtain  such  a  man  from  India,  whose  services  might,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  secured  for  a  limited  period,  say  five  years. 
The  forest  expert,  if  secured,  should  be  directed  to  go  round 
the  Colony,  see  for  himself,  and  then  propose  what  in  his 
opinion  ought  to  be  done.  If  necessary,  the  present  forest  law 
might  be  amended,  but  this  should  be  postponed  until  the 
Government  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  a  real  forest 
expert.  After  all,  the  passing  of  fine  laws  is  not  such  a  difficult 
thing.    What  is  of  much  greater  importance  is  a  determination 

*  The  only  enaotment  diBoovered  was  an  Aot  relating  to  Orown  lands 
peoumently  xeserved  from  sale  and  vested  in  trustees,  1889,  which  provides 
lor  the  issae  of  regulations  bv  such  trustees,  arranging  for  the  care,  protec- 
tson,  and  management  o  the  lands  vested  in  them,  and  uie  collection  of  tolls, 
sntnnee  fees,  or  other  charges  for  entering  upon  such  lands.  This  Act 
night  be  construed  to  apply  to  forest  estates. 
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to  carry  the  law  into  efifect  when  once  passed.  I  believe  that 
even  with  the  present  law  a  great  amount  of  good  could  be  done, 
if  the  Government  of  Victoria  were  determined  to  apply  it  in  a 
sound,  sensible  manner. 

Under  any  circumstances  the  Government  of  Victoria  should 
not  fall  a  victim  to  the  delusion  that  the  formation  of  some 
limited  plantations  will  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  natural 
forests.  The  all-important  step  to  be  taken  is  to  gazette  and 
demarcate  on  the  ground  a  sufficient  area  of  reserved  State 
forests,  and  to  provide  for  their  systematic  management  according 
to  the  approved  rules  of  scientific  forestry,  and,  in  addition,  to 
take  what  measures  are  desirable  and  practicable  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  forest  growth  on  the  Crown  lands  which  are  not 
included  in  the  reserved  State  forests.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  what  the  ultimate  area  of  the  latter  should  be  ;  that  can  only 
be  decided  after  inquiry  on  the  spot. 

The  following  short  abstract  indicates  what  seems  to  be 
required  at  present : — 

(1)  Engagement  of  a  thoroughly  competent  forest  expert  to  be 
the  head  of  the  Victorian  Forest  Department. 

(2)  Selection,  demarcation,  and  legal  formation  of  a  sufficient 
area  of  reserved  State  forests,  suitably  distributed  over  the 
country,  systematically  managed,  and  efficiently  protected. 

(3)  Protection  and  disposal  of  forest  produce  on  Crown  lands 
not  included  in  the  reserved  State  forests. 

If  the  Victorian  Government  inftkgs  up  its  mind  to  do  this,  all. 
the  details  will  settle  themselves  easily  enough.  And  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  my  own  mind,  that  a  similar  policy  is  called  for  in  all 
the  other  Australian  Colonies. 

As  the  following  table  shows,  the  greater  part  of  the  area  is 
still  at  the  disposal  of  the  several  Governments  : — 

Land  alienated  permanently 
Colony.  and  oonditionally.  Iiand  not 

In  BQuare    In  per  cent,     alienated,  in 
miles,     of  total  area,     square  mUet. 

New  South  Wales   ..  65,236  21  245,862 

Victoria 34,733  40  53,151 

Queensland 17,074  2*6  651,428 

South  Australia  ....  14,299  1*6  889,391 

Western  Australia  . .  8,548  -3  1,056,452 


Total    134,890  4*5  2,896,279 

Tasmania 7,207         27  19,008 

New  Zealand   30,948         30  73,510 


Grand  total....  173,045  5  2,988,797 
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Only  5  per  cent,  of  the  land  has  yet  been  alienated,  leaving  95 
per  cent,  as  the  property  of  the  Oovemment.  Even  m  Victoria  60 
per  cent,  of  the  area  is  still  available  for  the  selection  of  reserved 
Stale  forests,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  sufficient  area  could  be 
80  set  aside  without  any  real  difficulty. 

I  do  not,  hovirever,  overlook  that  the  several  Governments  have 
to  contend  with  difficulties.  The  Australians  are  no  doubt  of  an 
independent  disposition,  and  gifted  with  great  energy.  The 
reservation  of  land  for  forest  purposes  frequently  runs  counter  to 
the  wishes  and  interests  of  individualsi  but  the  Government  should 
not  shrink  from  doing  its  duty  to  the  general  community.  After 
all,  experience  has  shown  repeatedly  that  a  little  determination 
judiciously  applied  soon  overcomes  such  opposition,  and  that  the 
good  common  sense  of  the  commxmity  as  a  whole,  soon  recognises 
and  appreciates  a  sound  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
If  there  was  any  scarcity  of  land,  I  could  understand  unsur- 
mountable  difficulties  presenting  themselves;  and  in  that  case 
the  Australians  might  say  that  it  would  pay  them  better  to  use 
their  land  for  other  purposes,  and  to  pay  for  the  necessary  timber 
and  other  produce.  But  such  is  not  the  case ;  there  is  ample 
land  for  all  requirements.  Probably  only  one-third  of  the  total 
area  is  at  present  put  to  profitable  use.  The  good  old  proverb, 
*'  Where  there  is  a  vdll  there  is  a  way,"  holds,  no  doubt,  good  in 
Australia  as  elsewhere.  Let  us  hope  that  the  determination  for 
jadicious  action  may  be  forthcoming  before  the  remaining  natural 
forests  have  been  altogether  destroyed. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my 
regret  that  it  is  not  more  complete.  I  started  with  the  idea  of 
giving  a  rSsumS  of  Forestry  in  all  the  Colonies,  but  this,  as 
already  explained,  I  had  to  abandon,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 
If  desired  to  do  so,  and  my  regular  work  permits,  I  shall  gladly 
deal  on  a  future  occasion  with  some  of  the  other  large  Colonics, 
such  as  Canada  and  the  Gape. 

In  the  meantime  I  hope  that  I  have  succeeded  in  showing,  on 
the  one  hand,  what  may  be  achieved  by  a  fixed  determination  to 
grapple  honestly  with  the  forest  business  of  a  country,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  delusive  half-hearted  measures  are,  espe- 
cially when  applied  to  a  business  which  cannot  be  successful 
without  long  continued  action  on  fixed  lines. 
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Discussion. 
Sir  JoHK  EsNKAWAY,  Bart.,  M.P. :  I  am  sure  we  are  all  greatly 
obliged  to  Dr.  Schlieh  &>r  the  information  he  has  put  before  ns, 
and  with,  which  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck.    Taking  our  own 
country  first,  we  find  that — as  in  regard  to  other  products,  so  in 
regard  to  timber — we  are  dependent  to  a  tremendous  extent  on 
foreign  countries.  We  are  dependent  to  the  extent  of  £12,000,000 
a  year. for  timber  alone.    We  try  to  bring  these  facts  home  to 
our  own  people,  not  only  in  regard  to  timber,  but  in  regard  to 
agricultural  produce,  sudbi  as  dairy  produce,  for  which  we  pay 
something  like  the  same  amount ;  the  unpleasant  thought  being 
that,  with  a  little  more  forethought  and  prudence,  we  might 
produce  the  same  at  home,  and  so  keep  these  large  sums  in  our 
own  pockets.    But  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  help  that.    We  have 
not  here  the  same  paternal  Government  they  have  in  India.    It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  area  of  timber  lands 
belonging  to  the  Crown  is  very  small  indeed,  and  we  have  to 
trust    to  the  spread  of  information,  and,   I  hope,  some  kind 
of    Government    action,   to    induce   individual   proprietors    to 
take  up  the  subject,    and  increase   the   growth  of   timber  on 
their  estates.    There   is   a  great  want   of   educated  foresters. 
One  of  the  proposals  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  which  I  had   the  honour   to   serve,  was   that   there 
should  be   a  School   of  Forestry  established,   either    in  con- 
nection vnth  Cooper's  Hill,^  or  in  connection  with  the   colleges 
at    Cirencester    or    Downton  —  that,  in    some   way  or  other, 
there  should  be  raised  a  class  of  educated  foresters,  and  also 
that  the  subject  should  form  part  of  the  teaching  of  land  agents, 
so  that  there  may  be  trained  minds  brought  to  bear  on  our  forests 
at  home.    Evidence  was  given  that  land  worth  only  £1  an  acre 
now  might  be  turned  into  forest,  and  made  to  produce  as  much  as 
arable  land.    I  am  sorry  to  say  the  subject  has  fallen  oat  of 
sight,  like  the  reports  of  so  many  committees,  but,  now  that  a 
Board  of  Agriculture  has  been  established,  I  trust  the  subject  will 
be  taken  up  again,  and  that  we  may  have  direct  encouragement 
given  to  forestry  in  this  country.    Dr.  SchUch  next  tiuned  to 
India,  and  the  contrast  between  the  action  of  the    paternal 
Government  of  that  country  and  our  own  democratic  Government 
is,  I  think,  very  much  in  favour  of  the  former  in  this  matter.    In 
India  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  the  Government,  and  by 
careful  management  for  twenty-five  years  great  results  have  been 
attained.  Some  66,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  have  been  brought 
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vsder  the  control  of  the  Govenuneut,  with  great  ttaocess.  Un- 
lortonttlely.  Dr.  Schlich  does  not  give  us  hope  that  India  will  be 
*Ue  to  supply  our  wants,  the  supplies  being  consumed  in  India 
iteelf;  bat,  at  any  rate,  this  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  en- 
listened  dealing  with  the  forests  of  the  country.  In  Australia 
a  diffarent  state  of  things  obtains,  and,  instead  of  being  removed 
from  party  poUtics  and  made  a  national  question,  the  interests  of 
the  splitters  or  the  saw-millers  are  allowed  to  prevail.  Petitions 
got  up  and  a  great  stir  made  when  they  find  their  immediate 
lies  interfered  with,  and  the  Governments,  which,  like  other 
people,  prefer  a  quiet  life,  and  don't  care  to  get  into  trouble  by 
treading  on  people's  toes,  find  that  the  easier  and  simpler  way  is 
to  let  the  matter  alone.  The  consequence  is  that  the  supplies 
are  being  fast  exhausted,  and  miners  are  finding  themselves  short 
of  the  necessary  supplies.  I  am  afraid  that  when  they  wake  up 
to  the  necessity  of  action  it  will  be  almost  too  late.  It  is  well 
tiiese  matters  should  be  brought  prominently  before  the  public, 
both  here  and  in  the  Colonies.  I  hope  the  information  given  to- 
night, and  meetings  like  this,  will  help  us  to  realise  the  vast 
importance  of  the  question,  and  that  the  several  Gk>vemments, 
whether  paternal  or  democratic,  will,  before  they  are  too  late, 
grapple  with  the  problem  in  a  really  scientific  way.  It  requires 
prudence  and  eourage,  for  trees  don't  grow  in  a  day;  but  I 
hope  we  shall  not  act  on  the  shortsighted  policy  of  doing 
nothing  for  posterity  because  posterity  has  done  nothing  for  us. 
He  who  plants  a  tree  does  a  benefit  to  people  who  come  after 
him.  We  are  enjoying  benefits  derived  from  those  who  have  gone 
before  us,  and  I  trust  we  shall  not  be  wanting  in  our  duty  to  those 
who  follow  us. 

Sir  GhabIiES  Bbbmabd,  K.C.S.I.  :  I  think  Dr.  Schlich  will  have 
satisfied  most  of  those  in  this  room  of  the  advantages  attending 
the  proper  management  of  forests.  Sir  John  Kennaway  has  said 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  democratic  countries  managing 
their  forests  to  advantage,  but  we  have  in  Europe  an  instance  of 
a  country — Germany — ^which  we  can  hardly  call  a  despotically- 
governed  country,  which  has  set  an  example  to  the  world  in 
legard  to  forest  management,  and  is  now  using  her  forests  to 
the  best  advantage.  In  Germany,  at  the  present  time,  about 
one-eighth  or  one-ninth  of  the  people  are  actually  living  by 
forest  work  and  conservancy,  and  the  amount  of  money  which 
Giennany  makes  a  year  by  her  forests  is  £30,000,000.  When 
Germany,  with  her  Parliamentary  system  and  her  educated 
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people,  can  do  tha.t,  we  may  hope  that  Australia,  when  she  aees 
her  interest  and  her  dnty  in  the  matter,  will  follow  the  example. 
We  have  done  something  in  India,  but,  as  Dr.  Schlich  has 
pointed  out,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  do.  It  is  ^-orth  while 
to  explain  that  the  produce  and  revenue  ie  not  raised  solely 
for  the  advantage  of  the  public  exchequer,  but  for  the  benefit 
mainly  of  the  people.  In  the  Province  of  the  Punjab,  foi 
instance,  the  report  shows  that  last  year  33,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
timber  and  fuel  were  carried  away  from  the  foresta  by  private- 
right  holders  and  grantees,  who  got  this  produce  preserved  for 
them  without  paying  anything  for  it,  and  there  were  only 
9,000,000  cubic  feet  taken  away  by  the  Government  or  by  pur- 
chasers. Inotherprovincee,  also,  vast  quantities  of  the  produce  o! 
the  forests  preserved  by  the  Government  go  to  the  people,  and  J 
believe  the  people  themselves  now  recognise  that  the  system  is  to 
their  advantage.  When  forest  conservancy  was  begun,  thirty  or 
thirty-five  years  ago,  there  was  much  complaint  and  apprehen- 
sion. It  was  said  that  the  old  rights  of  the  people  would  be 
encroached  upon,  but  I  believe  they  now  see  that  they  obtain 
great  advantages,  and  the  produce  they  secure  from  the  forests  is 
increasing  year  by  year.  In  Burma  every  resident  near  the 
forests  is  allowed  to  take  whatever  fuel  and  timber  he  requires 
for  his  own  purposes,  without  any  payment  whatsoever,  bo  long 
as  he  does  not  take  for  sale,  and  so  long  as  he  does  not  take  teak. 
About  60,000  tons  of  teak  come  to  England  from  India  every  year ; 
and  had  not  the  Province  of  Burma  come  under  the  Queen's 
dominion,  and  the  forests  thus  come  to  be  preserved,  I  believe  that 
by  the  end  of  this  century  the  teak  forests  of  the  world  would 
have  been  nearly  exhausted.  Teak,  as  yon  know,  is  quite  the 
best  timber  for  shipbuilding  and  other  purposes,  and  the  only 
drawback  is  that  this  wood  is  so  scarce  and  so  expensive.  As  it 
is,  |all  the  teak  used  in  Europe  comes  from  Burma,  except  a 
litUe  from  Siam ;  and  if  these  forests  had  not  come  under  our 
conservancy,  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  have  seen 
the  teak  supplies  exhausted.  I  entirely  agree  in  the  lecturer's 
views  that  Australia's  future  needs  will  never  be  met  by  planta- 
tions. In  India,  forest  work  has  gone  on  for  over  thirty  yean, 
Te  liave  done  what  we  could  in  the  way  of  pltuitations,  but 
-  present  moment  there  are  leas  than  150  square  BtHes 
\Uy  planted  in  the  whole  country,  and  the  additional 
ions  are  less  than  nine  square  miles  a  year.  It  is  out  of 
hStion,  therefore,  to  provide  the  forest  supplies  of  a  great 
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country  by  plantation.    What  you  must  do  is  to  take  hold  of 
existing  forests,  declare  them  State  forests,  keep  fire  and  the 
jkH^azing  ol  sheep  and  cattle  out  of  them,  regulate  the  fellings,  and 
allow  a  certain  amount  of  dominant  trees  to  grow  and  scatter  the 
seed,  BO  that  natural  production  may  continue.    If  you  do  that 
TOO  will  have  a  forest  supply  for  future  generations.   Nature,  if  not 
impeded  by  fires,  by  grazing,  and  by  indiscriminate  fellings,  will 
do  your  work  of  forest  reproduction  for  you.    That  is  what  has 
been  done  in  Germany,  and  what  is  being  tried  in  India,  with 
Fcsults  that  will  be  still    more  widely  felt  within    the  next 
generation.    Where  the  fires  are  kept  out  natural  production  goes 
on  with  marvellous  regularity.    Nature  can  do  much  more  than 
man  in  providing  for  the  forest  wants  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
Dr.  Schlich  has  pointed  out  the  great  differences  in  the  provinces 
of  India.    Continental  India  may  be  compared  to  continental 
Australia.    If  Austraha  will  do  as  India  is  trying  to  do,  I  believe 
she  will  meet  the  wants  of  future  generations  of  the  Greater 
England  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    You  may  compare  Burma 
with  Canada:  both  have  large  surplus  supplies  of  timber.    If 
Canada  goes  on  as  she  is  doing— letting  the  forests  bum,  never 
planting  anything,  and  allowing  the  trees  to  be  felled  irregularly 
and  wastefuUy — she  will  be  without  timber  in  the  next  few 
generations ;  but  if  she  will  follow  the  example  of  Burma,  and 
choose  State  foresters  and  allow  natural  reproduction  to  continue, 
she  may  go  on  for  ever  supplying  the  wants  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.    Colonial  Governments  may  be  hampered 
by   Parliamentary    difficulties    such   as    Sir   John    Kennaway 
described,  but  they  are  free  from  the  troubles  and  anxieties 
caused  in  India  by  the  presence  of  forest  tribes,  who  have  for 
generations  lived  by  burning,  felling,*  and  exploiting  the  forests  at 
their  will.    In  In^a  these  tribes  have  to  be  considered,  their 
needs  have  to  be  met,  and  they  have  to  be  satisfied  before  con- 
servancy can  be  permanent  in  the  forests  through  which  they 
used  to  roam.    I  hope  the  Colonies,  and  especially  the  Australian 
Colonies,  will  see  the  duty  which  lies  before  them  of  providing  for 
the  wants  of  the  coming  generations,  and  that  they  will  take  to 
heart  Dr.  Schlich's  advice  that  they  must  have  trained  men  to  do 
the  work.    For  some  time  to  come,  until  they  have  established 
their  own  Forest  Departments,  they  can,  I  think,  hardly  do  better 
than  send  their  young  engineers  to  learn  the  work  of  forestry  in 
&e  department  at  Cooper's  Hill  over  which   Dr.   Schlich  so 
successfully  presides. 
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Professor  Mabshall  Wabd:   I  have  had  great  pleasure  in 
listening  to  the  paper  by  my  excellent  friend  and  colleague,  Dr. 

-  Schlich.  He  has  brought  clearly  before  us  a  series  of  facts 
which  bring  to  view  a  striking  contrast  as  regards  the  forestry 
of  different  portions  of  this  Empire.  The  indictment  against 
Australia  is,  indeed,  a  heavy  one,  but  he  has  given  us  his  authority 
for  it,  and  therefore  the  advice  he  offered  at  the  end  of  his  address 
is  not  at  all  unnecessary.  I  feel  convinced  that  some  good 
results  will  arise  from  his  calling  attention  to  this  matter* 
Speaking  only  of  Australia,  I  was  lately  concerned  with  some  of 
the  Australian  timbers,  and  was  much  astonished  to  find  that  in 
the  list  of  the  Technological  Museum,  in  Sydney,  of  something 
like  630  timbers — an  excellent  list,  which,  I  feel  sure,  however, 
cannot  be  complete — so  many  of  them  are  hard  timbers. 
There  are  only  a  few — some  half-dozen  or  so^which  are  really 
of  the  kind  wanted  for  so  many  useful  purposes.  Were  it 
not  so  late,  I  could  give  you  yet  other  instances  of  Uie 
deplorable  waste  that  goes  on  under  such  circumstances-  as 
have  been  described;  but  at  this  advanced  period  of 
the  evening  I  will  only  venture  on  one  remark.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Colonies  of  Australia  should  derot^ 
their  attention  to  the  importation  and  planting  of  soft  timber, 
such  as  suitable  conifers  and  some  other  trees,  which  would  yield 
the  kinds  of  wood  they  now  buy.  There  are  many  valuable  soft 
timbers  which,  I  feel  convinced,  could  be  grown  with  great  ease 
in  Austraha,  and  which  would  be  of  considerable  utility  for 
various  purposes.  I  hope  Dr.  Schlich's  words  will  have  the  effect 
they  so  well  deserve  to  have,  and  if  they  do  no  more  than  arouse 
a  wide  interest  in  these  important  matters  they  will  not  harre 
been  made  in  vain. 

Mr.  D.  MoBEis,  F.L.S.  (Eoyal  Gardens,  Eew) :  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  Dr.  Schlich's  paper  this  evening.  There  is 
an  air  of  directness  and  force  in  it  which  will,  I  feel  sure,  cairy 
conviction  wherever  it  goes.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  with  whieh 
it  deals,  and  it  will,  for  many  years  to  come,  prove  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute.  It  is  evident 
that  Dr.  Schlich  has  not  exhausted  his  subject  in  this  one  paper, 
and  we  must  hope  that  he  will  again  deal  with  it,  with  special 
reference  to  the  numerous  Colonies  not  touched  upon  to-night. 
So  much  by  way  of  introduction.     Dr.  Schlich  has  very  clearly 

:  distinguished  between    the    direct  and  indirect    influences   of 
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forests.    The  direct  influences  of  forests  are  concerned  in  the 
production  of  timber  and  other  produce  yielded  by  them — the 
accumulation  of  material  during  long  ages  placed  at  our  disposal. 
Looked  at  in  this  light,  forests  represent  so  much  capital  in  a 
country,  and  provide  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people. 
When  forests  are    allowed    to   be    recklessly   cut    down    and 
destroyedi  there  is  actual  loss  of  capital,  and  the  country  is  so 
much  the  poorer  when  they  are  gone.    The  indirect  influences  of 
forests  are  also  very  important.    They  exercise  a  great  influence 
on  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  on  the  preservation  of  springs 
and  rivers,  on  ttie  maintenance  of  the  surface  soil  on  slopes,  and 
on  the  general  salubrity  and  healthfulness  of  a  country.    I  do 
not  undeirate  the  direct  influences  of  forests,  but   I   am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  in  many  tropical  countries  the  indirect 
influences    of    forests    are    even    more    inq>ortant    than    the 
direct.     Indeed,   in  many   countries   it  woiUd   be  well  worth 
while    to   preserve  certain   tracts    in    forest  for  the   indirect 
influences  alone.    Dr.  Schlich  has  laid  importance  on  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  Colonies  are  importing  timber  on  a  large  scale, 
and  the  inference  is  that  they  have  already  exhausted  most»  if  not 
ally  the  natural  forest  they  possessed.    This  may  be  true  in  some 
instances.    In  many,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.    A  country 
may  possess  an  abundance  of  hard  wood,  but  finds  itself  com- 
pelled to  import  soft  wood  because  the  latter  is  more  easily 
worked,  and  it  can  be  obtained  at  about  one-third  the  cost.    In 
British  Honduras,  for  instance,  I  found  in  1882  that  it  had  a 
large  quantity  of  j^tch  pine  {Finns  cnbensis)  distributed  over  the 
lowlands^  but  it  was  so  heavy  and  so  difficult  to  work  that  it  was 
IcmxA  more  advantageous  to  import  deal  boards  from  the  States. 
Similar  circumstances,  no  doubt,  exist  in  Australia  and  elsewhere. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  soft,  workable,  and  moderately  lasting  wood. 
Where  such  Sr  wood  does  not  exist  naturally  it  must  be  brought 
from  elsewhere,  without  any  reference  to  the  indigenous  forests. 
One  of  the  best  trees  for  planting  in  tropical  countries  to  yield 
timber  is  the  West  Indian  cedar  {Cedrela  odorata).    The  timber 
is  well  known  as  the  material  from  which  the  Cuban  cigar-boxes 
are  made.    It  grows  freely  from  seed  or  cuttings,  it  yields  good 
timber  at  an  early  age,  and  is  adapted  for  use  as  a  shade  tree,  as 
vrell  as  for  regular  plantations.    The  timber  lasts  for  a  long  time, 
and  has  a  pleasant  smell.    We  have  heard  a  good  deal  this 
evening  of  the  financial  success  of  forest  conservancy  in  India. 
The  record  of  forest  work  in  India  reflects  the  hightest  credit  on 
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the  Government,  and  on  the  able  men  who  have  been  instromental 
in  making  it.    It  is  desirable,  however,  to  point  ont  that  although 
the  amount  of  income  is  already  very  large,  yet  when  we  consider 
that  55,000,000  acres  are  reqoired  to  yield  i^,  the  actual  return 
per  acre  is  very  small.    No  doubt  Dr.  Schlich  will  tell  us  that 
this  income  can  be  greatly  increased  when  the  forests  at  present 
unproductive  begin    to  yield  useful  timber.     In  any  case,    I 
believe  it  is  better  not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
direct  yield  of  forests,  for  very  few  private  persons  can  afford 
to  wait  thirty  or  forty  years  for  a  return.    It  is,  as  Dr.  Schlich 
has  pointed  out,  a  matter  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
In  tropical  countries  the  existence  of  forests  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  their  health  and  well-being,  and  when  we  find 
on  all  sides  that  forests   are   rapidly  diminishing  it  is  surely 
time  to  interfere,  before  it  is  too  late.    The  prevalence  of  un- 
seasonable and  prolonged  droughts,  of  destructive  floods,  the 
diminution    of    rivers    and    the    drying    up    of    streams     and 
springs,  and  other  vicissitudes  of  climate  alleged  not  to  have 
occurred   before,  when  the   country  was  covered  with  forests, 
are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  show  the  reciprocal  influences 
which  exist  between  the  existence  of  forests  and  climate.    These 
in  themselves  should  attract  serious  attention ;  but  if  we  add  to 
these  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  supply  of  timber  for  building, 
for  machinery,  and  for  numerous  other  purposes,  the  subject  of 
forestry  cannot  surely  any  longer  be  ignored.     Before  sitting 
down,  I  would  venture  to  draw  Dr.  Schlich's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  tan  wattle  of  Australia,  which  he  mentions  as  Acacia 
decurrens,  is  now  known  as  Acacia  mollissima.    It  is  the  valuable 
black  wattle  *'  of  the  older  New  South  Wales  colonists/'  and  is 
recommended  by  Baron  F.  von  Mueller  as  most  useful  "  to  afford 
the  first  shelter,  in  treeless  localities,  for  raising  forests." 

Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.B. :  What  I  might 
have  wished  to  say  has  been  abeady  most  fully  and  far  better 
said  by  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Bernard.  I  think  we  must  all  feel 
very  grateful  to  Dr.  Schlich  for  his  most  interesting  adctress ;  and 
we  are  also  much  indebted  to  Sir  Charles  Bernard  and  the  other 
speakers  for  having  so  ably  illustrated  the  paper,  and  pointed  the 
moral  of  the  story  told  by  Dr.  Schlich.  The  only  point  which  I 
should  like  to  bring  before  the  meeting  is  that,  in  the  historical 
part  of  the  lecture,  I  do  not  think  quite  enough  was  said  as  to 
the  debt  due  to  those  whom  Dr.  Schlich  describes  as  the  pioneers 
conservancy  in  India.    In  one  part  of  his  paper  he  spoke 
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of  forest  conservancy  having  commenced  thirty  years  ago,  and 
Sir  Charles  Bernard  mentioned  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago 
as  the  date  from  which  forest  conservancy  in  India  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced.    That  is  no  doubt  true,  if  what  is  meant  is 
the  eistaUishment  of  a  thoroughly  scientific  system  of  forest  con- 
aervancy,  but  in  forestry,  as  in  other  matters,  there  must  be  a 
beginning,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  movement,  which  took 
place  nearly  forty-three  years  ago,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  establishment  of  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  complete  system 
of  forest  conservancy,  such  as  has  now  in  a  great  measure  been 
established  in  India,  would  not  have  been  delayed  for  a  much 
longer  period.    Therefore,  in  any  paper  which  professes  to  deal 
with  the  history  of  forest  conservancy,  the  names  of  those  who 
set  the  work  in  motion  should  not  be  overlooked.*    There  is  one 
name   which  occurs  in  the  printed  paper,  but  which  was  not 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Schlich  in  his  oral  address,  and  that  is  the 
name  of  General  Frederick  Conyers  Cotton.    There  are  certain 
Indian  names  which  are  well  known  to  most  of  the  educated 
classes  in  this  country.    The  name  of  Lawrence  is  a  household 
word  throughout  the  British  Empire,  and  there  are  other  names 
which  in  regard  to  certain  branches  of  Indian  administration  must 
alwajrs  be  held  in  high  honour.    Among  these,  none  is  more  dis- 
tinguished than  the  name  of  Cotton.    Many  of  those  present  in 
this  room  have  heard  the  name  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  to  whom  so 
much  is  due  in  connection  with  the  great  irrigation  works  carried 
out  in  India.    His  brother,  General  Frederick  Cotton — and,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  both  of  these  eminent  men  are  still  living,  still 
keenly  interested   in  all    that  concerns  the  country  of  their 
adoption — General  Frederick  Conyers  Cotton  must  be  regarded 
as  the  original  promoter  and  suggester  of  forest  conservancy  in 
India.    It  was  at  his  instance  that  General  (then  Lieutenant) 
Michael  was  appointed  to  the  Government  of  Madras  to  introduce 
a  system  of  forest  conservancy  in  the  Anamalai  Mountains — a 
duty  which  he  discharged  for  several  years  with  conspicuous 
efficiency,  energy,  and  zeal,  thereby  establishing  a  well-founded 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  working  pioneer  of  forest  con- 
servancy in  India. 

Mr.  F.  P.  DS  Labilliebe  :  I  am  sure  we  are  deeply  indebted 
to  those  gentlemen — specialists  on  the  subject  of  forestry — who 
have  addressed  us ;  yet  it  may  be  desirable  that  a  few  remarks 
should  be  made  by  some  who  can  only  speak  as  ordinary 
obserrers.    There  has  been  no  one  yet  to  address  the  meeting 
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who  has  been  an  observer  in  Australia.    In  my  early  days  I  well 
recollect  the  condition  and  growth  of  timber  in  Victoria.     Some 
forests  which  I  remember — one  in  particular — ^have  been  almost 
entirely  obliterated,  so  much  so  that  in  speaking  of  this  particular 
one  to  those  who  have  been  more  recently  in  Australia,  I  found 
they  seemed  to  be  unaware  that  a  forest  had  really  existed  in 
the  locality  in  question.    I  refer  to  the  Buninyong  forest,  close 
to  the  gold-fields  of  Ballarat,  and  not  far  from  Bullarook,  to  which 
the  lecturer  referred.    I  well  remember  passing  through  that 
forest,  with  regard  to  which  Sir  Charles  Stirling,  who  has  just 
left  the  meeting,  and  I  have  been  comparing  notes,  and  which,  in 
consequence    of  the  want   of    ccGoaervancy  such  as   has  been 
advocated,    has    completely    disappeared.    Of  course,    as    the 
lecturer  and  other  speakers  have  told  us,  there  are  considerable 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  for  people  do  not  like  restrictions. 
There  is,  however,  one  source  from  which  the  timber  of  AuBtelia 
may  be  replenished  if  it  fail  on  the  mainland,  and  that  is  txom 
the  island  of  Tasmania.  The  lecturer  has  only  just  alluded  to  the 
island,  but  of  course  he  is  aware  that  some  of  the  finest  forests  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  are  to  be  found  on  the  western  coast  of 
Tasmania,  and  they  have  not  been  subjected  to  the  wock  of 
destruction  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  mainland.    Tasmanift 
is  a  Colony  very  anxious  to  improve  its  resources,  and  I  tiiink 
the  Government  might  very  well  take  a  lesson  from  the  paper 
which  has  been  read  to-night,  and  take  steps  for  preserving  the 
forests  and  render  them  in  the  future  sources  of  important 
trade  and  revenue.    There  is  another  point  to  which  I  may  make 
allusion,  and  that  is  the  great  difficulty  of  preserving  tin^ber  in  a 
pastoral  country  like  Australia.    I  weU  remember  that  before  I 
left  it  used  to  be  a  subject  of  remark  that  in  the  ordinary  parts 
of  the  country  you  never  saw  a  young  plant  growing  up.    Such 
trees  had  no  chance.    When  they  appeared  above  ground  they 
were  nipped  off  by  the  sheep  and  cattle.    Another  point  is  that 
the  eucalyptus  is  a  tree  which  grows  very  rapidly,  and,  if  it  were 
cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  fuel,  in  twenty  years'  time  many  of  the 
trees  might  be  cut.    It  is  therefore  a  question  to  which  attention 
might  advantageously  be  directed,  with  a  view  of  supplying  the 
people  with  firewood  where  coal  is  not  to  be  had. 

The  Chaibman  (the  Eight  Hon.  Viscount  Bury,  K.C.M.G.) :  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  ought  to  return  our  thanks 
to  the  lecturer  for  the  valuable  paper  he  has  read«  We  must  all 
hate  been  impressed  with  the  facts  which  he  has  given  showing 
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the  cmel  neglect  and  the  absolutely  wasteful  manner  in  which 
the  forests  which  nature  has  spread  over  the  world  with  so 
much  profusion  have  for  the  most  part  been  treated.  InEngland 
we  import  timber,  as  we  import  so  inany  other  things,  and  I  was 
certainly  under  the  impression  until  to-night  that  the  wasteful 
manner  in  which  we  had  treated  our  ancient  forest  lands  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  be  almost  beyond  recovery ;  but  I  am  glad  to 
leam  that  in  case  remedial  measures  are  now  adopted  we  may  do 
something  to  restore  our  position ;  that  it  only  requires  a  proper 
system  of  forestry  to  be  inaugurated  and  to  be  consistently  and 
properly  carried  out  to  enable  us — not,  of  course,  to  produce  all 
the  timber  which  is  required,  for  we  should  still  have  to  import — 
bat  to  do  something  to  diminish  that  fear  which  is  before  our 
eyes  of  the  eventual  failure  of  the  timber  supplies  unless  reme- 
dial measures  are  adopted.  The  lecturer  instanced  Victoria  as 
a  typical  Colony,  showing  the  enormous  resources  that  exists 
and  how  they  are  being  squandered  and  running  to  waste. 
There  is,  however,  a  remedy,  and  it  is  a  great  thing  for  a 
speaker  to  be  able  to  show,  not  only  a  manifest  defect,  but  the 
remedy  for  it.  He  showed  us  that  in  the  system  of  forestry 
inaugurated  in  Lidia  the  remedy  is  to  be  found.  I  hope  hia 
remarks  will  have  very  great  effect.  Victoria  is  taken  as  a  type, 
but  there  are  other  places  where  the  waste  goes  on.  Everybody 
who  knows  Canada  knows  the  wasteful  manner  in  which  the 
forests  have  been  treated,  but  the  remedy  which  has  been  applied 
in  India  can  be  applied  there,  as  well  as  in  Australia,  and  even  in 
England.  It  ought  to  be  applied,  and  the  influence  of  this  Insti- 
tute ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  directed  to  pressing  on  those  in 
authority  the  necessity  of  applying  the  remedy  which  has  been 
suggested.  We  have  seen  that  the  course  pursued  in  India  haa 
not  been  ineffectual.  In  India  twenty-five  years  ago  forestry  waa 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  but  since  then,  by  intelligent  administration,, 
the  balance  has  almost  been  restored.  In  his  very  able  address^ 
Sir  Charles  Bernard  told  us  that,  although  a  great  quantity  of 
timber  is  being  raised  in  India,  yet  the  supply  only  satisfiea 
Indian  demands.  Kow,  we  and  other  countries  of  Europe  require 
larger  qtiantities  of  timber  than  we  can  produce,  and  India  there- 
fore should  be  encouraged,  not  only  to  continue,  but  to  extend 
the  thxiftful  management  of  her  forests  which  has  already  been 
inaugurated,  so  that  she  may  be  in  a  position  to  export  to  us  and 
other  European  nations.  I  think  it  is  the  main  duty  of  a  chair- 
man at  a  meeting  like  this,  if  there  is  a  remedy  suggested  by  the 
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lecturer  for  an  evil  which  he  describes,  to  appeal  to  all  caot^xied 
to  exercise  their  infiaence,  with  the  ^iew  to  giving  pnctkal  eflbct 
to  that  remedy.  I  heg  to  propose  a  sincere  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Schlich  for  the  valuable  paper  he  has  read  to  as. 

Dr.  Schlich  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  tJw  way  in 
which  you  have  received  my  humble  efforts,  aud  I  am  EpedaDy 
gratified  to  find  hie  lordship  has  spoken  of  them  in  soeh  ^^re- 
ciativfl  terms.  It  is  now  late,  and  my  train  is  watting,  so  that  I 
must  forego  the  pleasure  of  answering  some  of  the  obserraticms 
that  have  been  made.  I  ehonld,  especially,  have  liked  to  say  a 
few  words  in  reference  to  what  Hr,  Morris  has  said  on  the  indirect 
iofluences  of  forests.  Nobody  estimates  mors  highly  the  indirect 
inflaences  of  forests  than  I  do,  but  my  object  this  evening  was  to 
deal  rather  with  the  economical  aspect  of  the  question.  Although 
the  revenue  from  the  Indian  forests  per  acre  is  as  yet  Email,  as  I 
distinctly  stated  in  my  paper,  still  the  revenue  is  larger  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  Side  by  side  with  the  introduction  of  an  effi- 
cient system  of  forest  management  we  have,  as  I  have  shown, 
raised  the  net  revenue  fourfold,  and  there  is  every  probabiUty  of 
that  revenue  being  still  further  increased,  and  that  toa  conader- 
able  extent.  In  fact,  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, said  to  me  the  other  day  the  revenue  from  the  Indian  forests 
formed  a  substantial  set-off  to  the  possible  loss  of  the  ojdum 
revenue,  and  I  believe  he  is  right.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot  for  supplementing  my  remarks  on  the 
historical  part  of  the  question,  in  so  far  as  I  may  have  made  a 
mistake.  I  thought  I  had  given  a  fair  account  on  this  point  id 
my  paper,  but  of  course  I  may  be  wrong.  I  must  now  do  myself 
the  honour  of  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  lordship  for  the 
kind  and  considerate  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  this 
meeting.  His  lordship,  as  you  are  aware,  was  one  of  those 
who  were  principally  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  formation 
of  this  Institute,  aud  I  may  remind  you  that  on  an  occasion  now 
nearly  twenty-two  years  ago  he  compared  it  to  a  budding  tree— 
A  tree  which  would  grow  and  expand.  I  consider  it  a  gieat 
honour  to  myeelf  that  his  lordship  should  have  presided  on  tbie 
occasion,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  join  in  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for 

i£is  LoiiDHnir  formally  responded,  and  the  meeting  separated 
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read,  has  contributed  the  following  notes  on  the  subject :— As  a 
patriarch  in  the  cause  of  forest  conservancy  in  India,  I  hope  I 
may  be  permitted  to  describe  what  has  been  done  in  that  country 
during  the  last  forty  years,  I  may  say  under  my  own  eyes.    Dr. 
Schlich  has  said  that  the  necessity  for  determined  action  was 
not  recognised  till  thirty  years  ago— he  should  have  said,  forty. 
It  is  really  a  lesson  to  the  Colonies.    Up  to  the  year  1848,  the 
forests  of  India  were  almost  uncared  for — or  worse  than  uncared 
for,  in  many  districts,  because  positive  encouragement  was  given 
to  ctdtivators  and  timber  merchants  to  do  their  worst  in  tracts 
which  ought  rather  to  have  been  carefully  protected  and  tended. 
A  good   deal  had   been  written  and  said,  in  a  discursive  way,. 
about   the  necessity  of  checking  this,  but  in  1848  the  Madras 
Government  really  took  determined  action,  and  embarked  in  an 
endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  waste  and  neglect  in  some  of  their 
finest   forests   in  the  South,  which  were   being  rapidly  ruined 
by  people   who  were  supplying  timber  for  the  Bombay  dock- 
yard,  where   ships  for  the  Boyal  Navy  were  then  being  built. 
It  was   Oeneral  Frederick   Cotton   who  advised   this,   and   a 
special  officer,  with   a   small   establishment,   was   accordingly 
appointed  to   the  duty  of  exploring,  working,    and   conserving 
these  forests.    This  duty  was  entrusted  to  me.     Another  very 
important  step  immediately  followed.    This  was  the  leasing  of 
other  valuable   adjoining  forests   from   a  Zemindar,  who  was 
similarly   ruining   them,   and   these  were   also  placed  in   my 
chaige.     Magisterial  powers  were  given  me  in  order  to  check 
depredation   and   trespass  and  consequent  forest   fires.    Great 
obstruction  followed  on   the  part  of   those  who  had  piUaged 
the   forest   for   years,  but   steady  progress  was  made,  and  in 
1853   (I   think)    the  secretary  to  the  Board   of  Bevenue,   Mr. 
Bourdillon,   was  able  to  report  to  Government  that  a  profit  of 
over  54»000  rupees  had  already  been  made,  adding  the  significant 
words — "  The  direct  gain,  however,  is  far  less  important  than  the 
preservation  of  the  valuable  resources  of  the  forest."    The  Indian 
Government  has  acted  on  this  wise  principle  ever  since.    Con- 
servancy of  the  forests,  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  of  the 
community  in  general,  is  held  to  be  the  first  consideration,  and 
the  acquisition  of  revenue  second.    We  knew  little  in  those  days 
about  the  healthy  and  tmhealthy  seasons,  and  consequently  shat- 
tered health  compelled  me  to  abandon  my  work  after  seven  years 
of  it.    But  the  tree  had  been  planted,  fruit  had  actually  been 
gathered,  and  I  have  since  watched  its  growth  with  unflagging 
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intereat.    Captain  (now  General)  Douglas  Hamilton  sneceeded 
me  for  a  short  time,  and  then  Dr.  Hugh  Gleghom  was  appointed, 
with  Captain  Donglas  Hamilton  and  Lieutenant  Beddome  as  his 
assistants,  to  the  duty  of  extending  the  work  into  other  districts 
of  the  Madras  Presidency.    The  time  had,  however,  now  ccxne 
for  a  more  scientific  development  of  the  work,  and  for  calling  in 
the  aid  of  trained  forestry  experts,  such  as  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis, 
Dr.  Schlich,  and  others ;  and  this  the  Government  of  India  did. 
Under  their  able  administration,  aided  for  awhile  by  Dr.  Cleg- 
horn,  perhaps  the  most  efficient  department  in  the  world  has 
come  into  existence.    It  extends  all  over  India  and  British 
Burma,  and  is  composed  of  no  less  than  180  superior  officers, 
with  about  12,000  other  forest  officials,  and  its  net  revenue — 
which  in  1848  was  i^bsolutely  nothing — ^is  now  nearly  half  a 
million  sterling,  and  is  increasing  year  by  year.    No  man  can 
possibly  estimate  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  the  country, 
the  people,  the  climate,  rainfall,  &c.,  nor  can  the  capital  value  of 
the  forests  redeemed  from  destruction  be  estimated.    All  this  has 
been  accomplished  in  forty-two  years,  and,  as  Sir  Bichard  Temple 
has  said,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  effected  in  India 
during  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen«    With  this  example 
before  tiiem,  may  it  not  be  hoped  that  the  Governments  of  our 
Colonies  will  no  longer  play  with  this  important  State  matter, 
And  that  they  will  take  up  the  subject  of  forest  conservancy 
without  further  delay,  and  with  all  the  warmth  and  energy  it 
deserves  and  should  command. 
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SIXTH  ORDINAEY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Th£  Sixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel  M^tropole^on Tuesday,  April  IS,  1890. 

Sir  GhasiiEb  Nicholson,  Bart.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  meeting  27 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  7  Resident  and  20  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

S.  Prater  Beare,  Bev.  Ocorge  8.  Ives,  Dr.  W,  H,  Tindal  King, 
Emanuel  I/yons,  Henry  F.  Moore,  Rev.  W,  J.  B,  Biehards,  D,D., 
Bobert  Tennant 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

C.  C.  AmeU  (Victoria) ;  Harvey  CcUdicott,  C»E,  {Straits  Settlements) ; 
Frederick  H,  M.  Corbet  (Ceylon) ;  Captain  W,  Kay  Dow  (Transvaal)  ; 
Dr,  Nathaniel  J,  Edgenill  (Chid  Coast  Colony) ;  James  B,  Finlason 
iCape  Colony);  Mawrice  W,  Frye  (Natal);  Jehangir  H,  Kothari 
ilndia) ;  Sidney  Mendellsohn  (Cape  Colony);  Gilbert  Parker  (New 
South  Wales) ;  Hon,  James  Bobertson,  M.L.C,  (Fiji) ;  Bobert  McMillan 
Boss,  {Cape  Colony) ;  Barron  Smith  (Natal) ;  David  Stwrrook  (Fiji) ; 
W.  T.  Taylor  (Cyprus) ;  Henry  Trenchard  (New  South  Wales)  ;  B,  T. 
Wakley  (Victoria);  Major  B,  Gardner  Warton  (Natal);  Edward 
Webb  (Ceylon);  Dr.  Alfred  Wykham  (Sierra  Leone). 

It  was  also  announced  that  numerous  donations  had  been  made 
to  the  library. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  a  somewhat  painful  task  to  perform 
this  evening.  Before  we  proceed  with  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  meeting,  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  briefly  refer  to  the  loss  we 
ha?e  sustained  through  the  removal  by  death  of  our  lamented 
Vice-President  and  Chairman  of  the  Council,  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Manchester.  His  kindly  presence  and  urbane  disposition  are 
iamiliar  to  most  of  you,  and  those  who,  like  myself,  were 
^kssociated  with  him  at  the  time  when  the  formation  of  this  Insti- 
tute first  came  under  discussion,  will  gratefully  remember  the 
keen  interest  with  which  he  regarded  the  project  and  his  practical 
Aid  in  its  development.  A  member  of  the  Provisional  Committee 
which  was  deputed  in  1868  to  draw  up  rules  and  organise  the 
society,  he  accepted  ofiSice  as  one  of  our  original  Vice-Presidents, 
succeeded  Lord  Bury  as  President  in  1871,  and  retired  in  favour 
of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1878,  retaining 
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bia  connection  with  the  governing  body  up  to  tbe  time  of  his  deatb 
as  a  Vice-President  and  Chairman  of  the  Council.     Although 
failing  health  latterly  prevented  his  taking  any  active  part  in  the 
management  of  thie  Institute,  and  he  was  not  able  to  preside  on 
more  than   two    occaeioDS    during   last  year,   we    cannot  but 
retain  a  grateful  recollection  of  hia  zealous  and  able  co-operation 
in  days  gone  by,  when  he  was  one  of  the  most  regular  attendants, 
not  only  at  the  monthly'meetings  of  Fellows,  but  also  at  the 
Council  table.     He  had  travelled  much  in  the  Colonies,  which 
could  claim  few  more  consistent  and  earnest  friends  than  our  late 
Chairman,  and  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  awaken  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country  to  an  adequate  recogni- 
tion   of   their   growing   importance    as  psirt   of    the   "  United 
Empire,"  of  which  we  are  all  eo  proud.     I  will  conclude  by  read- 
ing a  recent  Resolution  of  the  Council,  which  expresses  their 
unanimous  feeling  on  the  subject  :^"  The  Council  of  the  Boy&l 
Colonial  Institute  have  received  with  profound  regret  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  K.F., 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Institute,  and  a  warm  and 
consistent  friend  of  the  Colonies.    They  cannot  but  feel  a  grateful 
sense  of  his  services  as  a  Vice-President  from  1868  to  1871,  as 
President  from  1871  to  1878,  and  as  their  Chairman  since  1878, 
in  all  which  capacities  he  earnestly  laboured  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  Institute,  until  compelled  by  failing  health  to 
take  a  less  active  part  in  the  management  of  its  affairs.     They  are 
especially  mindful  of  his  invaluable  aid  in  encountering  and  over- 
coming the  difficulties  with  which  the  Institute  was  called  upon 
to  cope  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  career,  when  comparatively 
little  interest  in  the  Colonies  was  felt  at  home,  and  they  recognise 
the  fact  that  his  influence  was  largely  instrumental  in  direckisg 
public  attention  to  the  great  national  importance  of  the  woric  ii> 
which  the  Institute  was  engaged,  and  thus  contributing  to  its 
establisbment  on  a  permanent  basis."      I  am  sure  everyone 
present  will  readily  concur  in  the  eulogium  passed  on  onr  late  dis- 
tiaguifthed  wjlleague.    We  have,  unfortunately,  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  fliiothci-  distinguished  founder  and  supporter — the  Marquis 
of  Normanby—  who  addressed  the  preliminary  meeting  held  is 
1868,  when  lie  expressed  his  cordial  co-operation  in  the  soheme, 
and  his  eftriie-.i  hope  that  it  might  attain  in  this  country  that 
position  which  tho  subject  so  fully  deserved.    He,  like  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  seiTed  on  the  Provisional  Committee  of  1868,  BJid 
lie  lia^beencontinuouslyassociatedwitb  this  Institute 
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S3  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents.  His  name  is  a  household  word  in 
(he  Australasian  Colonies,  where  he  represented  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  as  Governor  successively  of  Queensland,  New  Zealand, 
and  Victoria,  and  rendered  valuable  services  to  those  Colonies. 
We  have  thus  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  within  a  fortnight  of 
one  another,  two  prominent  members,  both  of  whom  have  done 
much  to  build  up  and  consolidate  this  society,  and  whose  names 
will  ever  occupy  an  honoured  place  in  its  records.  I  have  now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  introduce  to  you  my  old  and  valued 
friend  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  and  before  he  addresses  you  I  will 
venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks  which,  I  think,  come  appositely 
from  the  oldest  friend  of  Sir  Arthur's  in  this  gathering,  for  I  have 
been  more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  him  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  those  bom  within 
the  early  decades  of  the  present  century  to  have  personally 
witnessed  greater  and  more  wonderful  developments  in  science, 
mechanical  arts,  and  all  the  endless  appliances  of  social  life  than 
probably  ever  occurred  within  the  same  limited  period  of  the  world's 
history.  It  is  difEicult  to  realise  the  fact  that  we  have  still 
amongst  us  those  whose  memories  carry  them  bsbck  to  a  period 
when,  as  not  infrequently  happened,  it  often  took  more  than  a 
week  to  effect  a  passage  from  England  to  Ireland,  when  a  voyage 
Co  India  and  back  occupied  some  twelve  months,  and  when  travel- 
ling at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  was  considered  an  extra- 
ordinary speed ;  when  our  streets  were  lighted  with  flickering  oil 
lamps,  and  traditions,  customs,  and  prejudices  were  for  the  most 
part  the  unchanged  heritage  of  long-contiaued  ages.  The  trans- 
mutations in  all  the  aspects  of  modem  life  are  not  less  conspicuous 
in  the  impulse  given  to  emigration,  and  in  the  creation  of  the 
great  Colonies  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  most  marvel- 
loos  feature  connected  with  these  is  the  rapidity  of  their  growth. 
It  is  within  the  memory  of  living  men  that  communities  formerly 
comprising  a  few  thousands  of  individuals  are  now  numbered  by 
millions.  It  took  America  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  to 
create  a  nation  of  some  three  millions — a  number  below  that 
comprised  in  Australia  at  the  present  moment,  and  owning 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  Those  who,  like  my  old  friend 
Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  have  been  engaged  in  building  up  this  great 
fabric,  who  have  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  British  Empire 
by  the  peaceful  conquests  they  have  made  in  regions  so  far 
removed  from  the  Parent  State,  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
achievement,  and  may  be  pardoned  if  at  times  a  little  exuberant 
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in  the  language  of  self-congratulation  they  employ.     There  is, 
in  truth,  however,  much  that    is  invigorating — I  might  say, 
ennobling — in  the  life  and  aims  of  the  colonist,  who,  renouncing 
many  of  the  conventionalities  and  attractions  of  European  life, 
seeks  for  himself  a  career  and  a  home  in  some  of  those  virtually 
unoccupied  regions  of  the  earth's  surface  where  skill  and  enter- 
prise are  sure  to  meet  their  reward — omatur  propriia  industria 
donis.      It  is,   however,    not    every  man  who  is  qualified   to 
become  a  colonist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.     Bush  life 
involves  much  self-denial  of  the  refinements  and  luxuries  upon 
the  conmiand  of  which  Old  World  people  consider  so  much  of 
human  happiness  depends.    For  a  man  to  have  to  build,  it  may 
be,  his  own  house,  to  cook  his  own  food,  to  wash  his  own  shirt, 
to  shoe  his  own  horse,  or  drive  a  team  of  bullocks,  are  incidents 
which  may  happen  to  anyone  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  bush 
life.    Their  performance,  however,  implies  no  social  degradation, 
whilst  it  testifies  to  the  possession  of  some  of  the  highest  qualities 
to  which  a  man  can  lay  claim — industry,  perseverance,  patience, 
a  readiness  to  sacrifice  the  present  for  the  future,  and  the  sense 
that  his  individual  labours  must  redound  not  only  to  his  own 
well-being,  but  to  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  race  to  which  he 
belongs.    In  my  experience  I  have  known  many  such  instances ; 
amongst  these  I  could  hail  my  old  friend,  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson.    I 
congratulate  him  on  his  return  in  health  and  strength  to  the  Old 
Country  from  the  Old  Colony.    You  may  imagine  the  Colony  is  a 
very  salubrious  one,  for  I  knew  him  fifty-one  years  ago,  and  he 
looks  as  young  now  as  he  did  then.    It  is  the  result  of  a  good 
constitution,  no  doubt,  but  also  of  a  life  of  health,  activity,  and 
enterprise.     We  congratulate  him  upon  his  return  from  the 
Colony  where  he  formed  so  many  ties,  and  to  which  he  still  turns 
with  lingering  feelings  of  affection. 

Sir  Abthub  Hodgson  then  read  his  Paper  on 

AUSTRALIA  REVISITED,  1874—1889. 

"  AustraUa  Revisited  "  is  the  title  of  the  paper  which  I  am 
privileged  to  bring  under  your  notice  this  evening.  I  respectfully 
crave  your  indulgence,  and  hope  that  you  will  not  find  me  too 
much  in  evidence. 

On  March  4, 1889, 1  left  Brindisi  in  the  P.  and  O.  steamer 

Victoria,  and  landed  in  Sydney  on  April  7 — thirty-four  days— 

at  Port  Said,  and  calling  at  Aden,  Colombo,  Albany, 
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Adelaide,  and  Melbourne :  fine  weather,  a  good  steamer  and  cap* 
tain,  excellent  table,  and  pleasant  passengers  in  a  very  full  ship ; 
our  fastest  run  in  twenty-four  hours  was  885  knots.  At  Albany, 
King  George's  Sound,  a  telegram  from  my  son  in  Queensland 
awaited  my  arrival:  ''forty-eight  hours' rain*' — ^very  refreshing 
news,  calculated  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  those  whose 
flocks  and  herds  had  been  decimated  by  a  very  severe  and  con- 
tinuous drought;  and,  fortunately,  the  rain  had  been  general  all 
over  the  Colonies.  I  was  in  the  sick  list  at  Albany  and  Adelaide, 
and  not  pemodtted  to  land.  . 

Hfty-one  years  ago — March,  1889 — ^I  landed  in  Sydney,  in  the 
good  ship  Royal  Oeorge,  650  tons,  after  a  voyage  of  116  days, 
including  five  days'  detention  at  Cape  Town,  where  we  touched  to 
take  in  water  and  fresh  provisions,  having  on  board  120  emigrants 
all  engaged  by  Mr.  James  Macarthur  for  his  Camden  Estate,  in 
New  South  Wales.  He  chartered  the  cabin  and  steerage  accom* 
modation,  and  we  considered  it  a  great  privilege  to  go  out  with 
him  in  this  ship :  of  the  cabin  passengers  four  only  now  survive. 
The  voyage  of  the  first  fleet,*  in  1788,  consisting  of  eleven  ships, 
oecuped  eight  months. 

I  have  made  nine  voyages  to  Australia — ^three  by  long  sea,  five 
by  the  Suez  Canal,  and  one  by  Panama.  I  returned  to  England 
in  1874  by  the  mail  steamer  Tartar,  from  Sydney  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  in  lat.  4^  North  we  ran  on  to  a  coral  reef  at 
midnight  in  mid  ocean,  going  10  knots ;  the  nearest  land  was 
Fanning  Island,  250  miles  away.  The  passengers  formed  them- 
selves into  watches  and  jettisoned  600  tons  of  coal— an  unneces- 
Bary  labour ;  for,  after  bumping  on  the  reef  thirty-two  hours, 
thanks  to  a  high  tide  we  floated,  and  steamed  for  Honolulu,  900 
miles  distant.  By  a  singular  coincidence  three  of  us  met  again 
on  board  the  Victoria  at  Briudisi :  one  was  a  dear  old  lady,  a 
septuagenarian,  going  out  to  Melbourne  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  son, 
who  resides  there. 

Daring  so  many  voyages  I  have  naturally  collided  with  passen- 
gers of  all  grades  and  descriptions.  Some  years  ago  one  of  them 
was  being  exhibited  in  some  of  our  most  populous  English  towns. 
I  did  not  go  to  see  him ;  the  last  time  we  met  was  when  he  was 
in  the  dock :  he  subsequently  was  busily  employed,  and  detained 
rather  against  his  will,  at  a  marine  villa  near  Portland.  On  a 
recent  occasion  I  was  a  fellow-passenger  for  a  short  time  with  a 
live  ghost,  a  very  agreeable  companion:  his  name  might  have 
been  *' Pepper.''    I  was  delighted  with  Melbourne,  with  a  popu- 
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lation  of  neai-ly  half  a  million.    It  is  a  fine  city,  with  many  hand- 
some buildings,  public  and  private,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
just  finished,  and  silent  tramcars  worked  by  underground  ma- 
chinery, an  introduction  from  San  Francisco.     The  first  white 
man  landed  in  the  primeval  forest  on  what  is  now  the  site  of 
Melbourne  in  1835,  only  fifty-five  years  ago.    The  inhabitants 
are    deeply   indebted   to  Mr.   Hoddle,  who,  under    the   direc- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  discoverer  of  Australia  Felix, 
and   for  many  years  Surveyor-General  of   New    South    Wales, 
for  the  wide  streets ;     he  laid  out  Melbourne  fifty  years   ago, 
then  only  the  wild  bush.     Sir  Thomas  possibly  would  not  have 
been  so  liberal  in  his  measurements,  had  he  imagined  that  a 
plot  of  land  sold  at  the  first  Government  land  sale  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  for  £45   would  have  been   recently  valued,   with 
buildings  upon  it,  at  £493,500.     Allotments  have  of  late  years 
fetched  fabulous  prices,  resulting  in  the  building  of  castles  in  the 
air,  both  literally  and  figuratively,  to  the  risk  of  Ufe  and  the  dis- 
figurement of  the  city.     One  building  has  been  erected  in  the 
main  street  eight  stories  high.     In  modem  Borne,  owing  to  loss 
of  life,  these  "  flats  *'  have  been  disallowed  by  the  Government. 

Nature  has  made  the  Colony  of  Victoria  a  present  of  220 
millions  in  hard  gold.  Sixty  thousand  gold-diggers  poured  into 
this  Colony  in  one  year,  and  one  nugget,  weighing  2,200  ozs.,  and 
valued  at  £9,000,  was  discovered  in  1858,  at  a  depth  of  180  feet, 
and  called  the  **  Welcome  "  nugget. 

I  shall  find  it  more  convenient  to  finish  now  my  voyage  round 
the  world,  and  afterwards  return  to  Australia,  I  left  Australia 
in  1889,  went  in  a  coasting  steamer  from  Brisbane  to  Bockhamp- 
ton,  and,  after  visiting  Mount  Morgan,  took  leave  of  my  son  and 
embarked  on  board  the  mail  steamer,  the  ill-fated  Qtuitta,  as  far 
as  Townsville — a  rising  town  of  11,000  inhabitants,  870  miles 
north  of  Brisbane,  with  a  good  backbone  of  pastoral  and  aurife- 
rous wealth.  At  Townsville  I  took  my  passage  on  board  the 
Chingtu,  belonging  to  the  China  Navigation  Company,  for  Hong 
Kong,  steaming  along  the  coast,  and  anchoring  at  night  for  safety 
off  Cairns,  Cooktown,  and  Thursday  Island,  feeling  deeply  indebted 
to  the  Queensland  Government  and  the  surveying  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  Navy  for  the  careful  survey  of  the  numerous  coral  reefs, 
carefully  buoyed,  with  lighthouses  and  lightships  where  required. 
It  was  very  interesting  navigation.  At  what  is  now  the  site  of 
Cooktown,  Captain  Cook  was  compelled,  in  1770,  to  beach  hie 
ship,  the  Endeavour,  which  had- struck  on  a  coral  reef,  and  there 
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hia  party  had  the  first  sight  of  a  kangaroo.    The  Chingtu  was 
perfect  in  all  her  arrangements :  I  never  travelled  in  greater  com- 
fort— good  and  careful  captain,  officers,  and  Chinese  crew,  only 
eight  Europeans  on  board,  good  cuishie;  the  Chinese  servants 
were  clean,  civil,  honest,  and  sober.    The  passage  money  from 
Townsville  to  Hong  Kong  was  £26.    The  heat  of  Port  Darwin 
was  very  considerable.    I  had  taken  this  Torres  Straits  route  to 
avoid  the  trying  heat  of  the  Bed  Sea  in  June,  July,  and  August,  but 
I  began  to  think  of  <'  incidis  in  Scyllam  cupiens  vitare  Charybdin." 
The  submarine  cable  is  landed,  as  you  are  aware,  from  Batavia 
at  Port  Darwin :  telegraphic  wires  reach  from  thence  across 
Australia  to  Adelaide,  a  distance  of  2,000  miles.    The  South 
Australian  Government  having  carried  out  this  communication 
at  their  own  cost,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  £30,000,  the 
telegrams,  charged  at  the  rate  of  9b.  4d.  a  word  from  Adelaide  to 
England,  recoup  the  Colony  to  a  considerable  extent.    Another 
tal^praphie  route  via  Vancouver  is  looming  in  the  distance,  which 
must  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  England,  as  it  would  be 
carried  through  British   territory,  and  prove,  in  the  event  of 
war,  the  quickest  and  safest  means  of  communication  with  India 
and  her  Colonies. 

Nine  da3rs'  pleasant  steaming,  in  sight  of  islands  nearly  all  the 
way,  brou^t  us  to  Hong  Kong,  a  very  large  and  beautiful 
haibour  equal  almost  to  Sydney.  It  can  boast  of  being  the  third 
greatest  shipping  port  in  the  world — ^London,  Liverpool,  and 
Hong  Kong;  the  amount  of  shipping  last  year — ^inwards  and 
outwards — ^was  nearly  seven  million  tons.  As  Sir  George  Bowen 
remarks  in  his  official  report  on  Hong  Kong,  reprinted  in  his  re- 
cently published  book,  '<  Thirty  Years  of  Colonial  Government," 
the  shipping  of  the  Port  of  London  in  1843,  when  Hong  Kong — 
then  a  barren  and  desolate  island — ^was  annexed  to  the  British 
Crown,  was  only  four  millions.  So  Hong  Kong  in  forty-five 
years  has  nearly  doubled  the  shipping  of  London,  which  was  a 
mart  of  commerce  under  the  Romans  1,800  years  ago. 

A  few  days  previous  to  our  arrival,  there  had  been  a  deluge  of 
rain :  21  inches  fell  in  27  hours,  causing  great  destruction  of  pro- 
perty— reservoirs  burst,  streets  destroyed,  trees  uprooted,  railway 
to  the  Gap  (where  the  Governor  and  merchant  princes  of  Hong 
Kong  reside  during  the  summer)  carried  away.  The  damage  was 
laid  at  £100,000 :  such  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  had  not  occurred 
daring  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  whoever  he  or  she 
maybe. 
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Public  companies,  paying  very  satisfactory  dividends,  were  the 
order  of  the  day  in  Hong  Kong :  my  hair  was  cut  by  a  hair- 
cutting  co-operative  company — ^half  a  dollar — very  dear  under 
the  circumstances. 

At  Hong  Kong  I  paid  for  my  passage  to  Liverpool,  via  Yoko- 
hama, Saa  Francisco,  and  New  York,  only  £50,  first  class,  with 
option  of  taking  any  line  of  railway  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York,  and  any  line  of  steamers  from  New  York  to  Liverpool — 
only  one  penny  a  mile,  including  board  for  about  thirty  days ;  the 
total  distance  from  Hong  Kong  to  Liverpool  being,  more  or  less, 
12,500  miles. 

From  Hong  Kong  to  Yokohama,  calling  at  Amoy  and  Kobe, 
occupied  seven  days.  Chinamen  were  first  introduced  into 
Australia  from  Amoy  in  1851,  when  a  small  shipload  were  landed 
at  Moreton  Bay :  this  ship  was  chartered  by  some  squatters  in 
Queensland  (at  that  time  an  integral  part  of  New  South  Wales). 
Twelve  Chinamen  were  allotted  to  me  for  many  years  as  shep- 
herds: they  were  indentured  for  three  years,  again  and  again 
renewed,  and  my  sheep  were  never  better  shepherded.  There  is 
now  almost  a  prohibitory  tax  against  their  introduction :  I  say 
nothing — silence  is  golden. 

I  shall  not  be  expected  to  describe  Japan — the  subject  of  this 
paper  is  "  Australia  Bevisited  '• — but  to  those  amongst  my  audi- 
ence who  can  afford  the  time,  and  wish  to  economise,  I  respect- 
fully tender  my  advice  that  they  should  visit  that  most  interesting 
and  rising  country,  with  its  40,000,000  inhabitants  and  its 
network  of  railways.  I  never  travelled  amongst  a  more  happy 
and  contented  people ;  only  upon  one  occasion  did  I  meet  a 
discontented  face — when  my  **  ricksha,"  with  its  heavy  freight, 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  5^  miles  an  hour,  in  the  very  narrow 
streets  or  bazaars  of  Osaka,  came  in  contact  with  the  dress  of  a 
female  pedestrian,  and  most  effectually  disarranged  her  attire. 
We  immediately  came  to  a  halt,  compensated  the  fair  one  (rather 
a  misnomer)  for  the  misfortune  which  had  so  unexpectedly  over- 
taken her,  and  the  frown  was  turned  into  a  smile. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  visiting  the  tomb  of  William 
Adams,  situated  on  a  steep  ascent,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles 
above  the  Japanese  Naval  Dockyard  and  Station,  distant  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Yokohama.  Adams  was  Pilot  Major,  as  he 
was  called,  of  a  fleet  of  five  ships,  which  sailed  from  England  on 
July  1,  1598,  for  Japan.  Only  one  ship  reached  its  destination 
on  May  12,  1600 — nearly  two  years ;  the  remaining  four  were 
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lost.  Adams  was  imprisoned  at  first,  but  was  shortly  released, 
and  had  an  audience  of  the  Emperor,  who  took  a  liking  to  him 
and  befiriended  him,  but  would  never  permit  him  to  leave  Japan 
or  send  to  England  for  his  wife.  He  built  three  ships  for  the 
Emperor,  and  acted  in  the  capacity  of  naval  architect,  receiving 
for  his  long  services  a  lordship  and  lands.  He  died  in  Japan  in 
May,  1619,  leavinglhalf  his  fortune  to  his  wife  and  son  in  England. 
Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  an  American  traveller,  the  tomb  or 
bnrial-place  of  William  Adams  and  his  Japanese  wife  has  been 
carefully  restored  and  enclosed  with  a  neat  iron  railing. 

From  Yokohama  to  San  Francisco — a  very  dull  and  monotonous 

voyage  of  4,600  miles  in  sixteen  days ;  no  excitement,  save  the 

startling  and  lugubrious  sound  of  the  foghorn — ^the  fogs  were  very 

thick  and  frequent ;  we  ran  down  our  Easting  in  latitude  40^  80" 

in  cold  weather.    The  captain  made  an  excellent  land  fall, 

literally  groping  his  way  by  soundings  in  a  dense  fog  into  the 

Bay  of  San  Francisco,  where  we  took  a  pilot  and  entered  the 

Grolden  Gate.    I  went  to  the  Palace  Hotel,  the  largest  and 

best-managed  hotel  in  the  world,  seven  stories  high — makes  up 

1,200  beds ;  guests  have  their  choice  of  either  the  American  or 

European  plan.    I  selected  the  former,  on  the  principle  of  **  When 

you  are  in  Bome,"  &c.    iBVancisco  is  a  marvel ;  I  had  only  been 

there  once  before — in  1874 — and  was  astonished  with  the  growth 

of  the  city  and  go-aheadism  of  its  inhabitants — Vestigia  nulla 

retrorsum.    In  1887  California  belonged  to  Mexico,  and  *'  Frisco" 

was  then  represented  by  one  log  hut,  tenanted  by  an  American, 

who  grew  and  sold  potatoes  to  the  whalers. 

From  San  Francisco  to  Utah,  or  Salt  Lake  City — ^900  miles-^ 
the  headquarters  of  the  Mormons.  The  startling  result  of  the 
recent  Gentile  vote  foreshadows  the  downfall  of  Mormonism.  I 
bathed  in  the  Salt  Lake :  you  are  provided  with  a  dressing-room 
and  bathing-dress — both  very  primitive  and  cheap;  printed 
notices  warn  you  to  have  your  valuables  checked,  to  keep  your 
eyes  and  mouth  shut  when  bathing,  and  place  cotton  in  your 
ears ;  the  warning  might  be  extended  to  keeping  on  your  legs, 
the  extreme  buoyancy  of  the  water  taking  you  ofif  your  balance. 
The  Lake  resembles  a  large  inland  sea,  and  is  so  salt  that  no  fish 
have  been  known  to  live  in  it. 

From  Utah  I  travelled,  in  four  consecutive  days  and  nights,  by 
the  Bio  Orande  Bailway  to  New  York.  Fine  scenery,  very  clever 
engineering;  passed  Denver,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
wrecked  town  of  Johnstown,  destroyed  in  a  flood  by  the  bursting 
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of  a  dam  in  May,  1889,  when  6,500  persons  perished.     I  counted 
six  stranded  locomotive  engines  in  various  directions.     The  town 
was  being  rapidly  rebuilt,  and  the  dam  had  been  reconstructed, 
KaiLway  travelling  has  been  brought  to  perfection  in  America  ; 
the  check  system  for  luggage  is  a  great  boon,  and  almost  in- 
fallible.    The  vestibule  car  from  Chicago  to  New  York  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  perfect,  when  the  luxurious  first-class  carriage  by 
day  is  metamorphosed  into  a  commodious  sleeping  berth  by  night 
with  wonderful  rapidity;   the  food  served  **on  board,"  as  th« 
term  is,  is  good  and  reasonable,  and  the  rate  of  speed,  forty-two 
miles  an  hour,  satisfactory.    It  may  not  be  generally  kno^wu  that, 
whilst  the  miles  of  railway  in  England   number  21,000,    they 
amount  in  America  td  160,000  !    Four  days  subsequent  to  my  tra- 
velling by  the  Grande  Bio,  the  train  was  stopped  by  three  armed 
men,  who  exhibited  the  danger  signal.    I  do  not  know  the  number 
of  passengers '' on  board,"  but  twenty-seven  watches,  and  other 
valuables  were  taken,  the  female  passengers  being  unmolested. 
Previous  to  my  departure  from  America  I  was  privileged  to  spend 
four  happy  days  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Childs,  of  Philar 
delphia,    the  distinguished  philanthropist,    who  has   placed  a 
beautiful  stained-glass  window  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret*s, 
Westminster,  to  the  memory  of  Milton,  another  in  the  baptistery 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  to  the  memory  of  the  poets  Herbert  and 
Gowper,  and  presented  a  handsome  drinking  fountain  "for  man 
and  beast "  to  Stratford-on-Avon  during  the  Jubilee  Year  of  our 
Most  Gracious  Queen.    The  Umhria  (Cunard  Line)  conveyed  me  to 
Liverpool,  arriving  there  on  August  11,  five  and  a  half  months  from 
Brindisi,  having  travelled  28,500  miles  by  sea  and  land  without 
falling  in  with  a  gale  of  wind,  or  experiencing  any  difficulties. 

To  return  to  Australia,  we  all  know  that  Captain  Cook  disca* 
vered  Botany  Bay  in  1770;  it  was  left  to  Governor  Phillip  to 
discover  Port  Jackson  in  1788 — one  of  the  most  beautiful  harbours 
in  the  world. 

Upon  entering  the  Heads  you  observe  the  Dunbar  Lighthouse, 
erected  after  the  total  wreck  of  that  ship  outside  the  Heads  ia 
August,  1857,  with  the  loss  of  all  hands  save  one.  On  her  pre.- 
vious  voyage  she  had  safely  conveyed  me,  with  my  wife  and 
family,  to  Sydney  in  eighty-four  days — the  same  captain,  officers, 
and  crew.  It  is  probable  that,  in  making  the  harbour  in  a  heavy 
easterly  gale,  Captain  Green  mistook  the  "  Gap  **  for  the  entrance. 
The  carcases  of  three  bulls  floated  inside  the  harbour  next  morn- 
ing, and  subsequently  canvas  mail  bags  marked  **  Dunbar."    The 
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sad  news  spread  like  wildfire,  and  thousands  flocked  out  to  the 
South  Head,  only  to  see  their  worst  fears  realised.    The  Gap, 
where  the  Dunbar  struck,  is  a  perpendicular  rock  of  200  feet. 
From  the  heights,  spars,  wreckage,  and  mutilated  human  bodies 
could  be  seen  floating  in  the  sea.    Out  of  a  cavity  in  these  per- 
pendicular rocks  the  head  of  a  live  man  appeared,  and  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  know  how  to  extricate  him  from  his  perilous  posi- 
tion.    A  rope  swing  was  made ;  a  Norwegian  named  Christian 
volunteered  to  descend  with  ropes,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  him 
up  to  the  surface.    As  soon  as  I  could  escape  from  the  jury  box, 
where  I  had  been  all  day  empanelled,  I  rode  out  to  the  South  Head 
Hotel,  and  found  the  poor  fellow  in  bed,  terribly  bruised.    We 
recognised  each  other ;  he  had  been  boatswain's  mate  on  the  last 
voyage.    A  wave  had  washed  him  into  the  small  cave,  and  his 
life  was  miraculously  saved.    He  was,  as  soon  as  he  recovered, 
appointed  to  the  pilot  service  at  Newcastle,  seventy  miles  from 
Sydney,  where  he  saved  many  lives  in  the  lifeboat,  and  was 
publicly  entertained  and  presented  with  a  handsome  testimonial ; 
but  a  few  months  afterwards  he  was  drowned  off  Newcastle  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty. 

Poor  Captain  Green,  he  was  as  fine  a  sailor  as  ever  stepped  a 
plank  !  His  passengers  in  1856  were  all  very  fond  of  him,  and 
out  of  respect  to  his  memory  and  those  who  perished  with  him 
caused  a  mural  tablet  to  be  erected  in  St.  James's  Church, 
Sydney.  It  is  a  painful  coincidence  that  the  Dunbar,  Duncan 
Dunbar,  Phabe  Dunbar,  and  Dunbar  Castle  were  all  lost  within 
fifteen  years. 

The  harbour  of  Sydney  has  of  late  years  been  slightly  dis- 
figured. The  reefs  called  the  "Sow  and  Pigs "  have  been  per* 
mitted  to  lie  unmolested  on  their  rocky  bed — only  twenty-six  feet 
of  water  at  high  tide.  The  picturesque  little  island  (its  original 
name  might  offend  polite  ears),  once  studded  with  trees,  has  been 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  a  structure  called  Fort  Denison  has 
been  substituted.  Garden  Island,  once  a  very  pretty  feature 
in  the  harbour,  has  succumbed  to  a  group  of  whitewashed  build- 
ings, certainly  not  ornamental,  and  suggestive  of  a  quarantine 
rather  than  of  a  naval  station  or  dockyard. 

The  shipping  accommodation  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
means  of  a  cleverly  extended  circular  quay.  Numerous  church 
steeples,  populous  suburbs,  ornamental  villas  clustering  down  to 
the  water's  edge  of  the  harbour,  fill  up  a  panorama  of  which  our 
friends  in  New  South  Wales  may  well  be  proud. 
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Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  did  not,  unfortunately,  lay  out  Sjidney. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  formed  originally  by  the  tracks  of  bullock 
drays  coming  in  from  the  interior  to  the  shipping.  Unwieldy, 
capacious  tramcars,  towering  over  one's  head  like  a  three-decker, 
are  not  calculated  to  ensure  the  safety  of  foot  passengers,  and 
most  assuredly  tend  to  the  disfigurement  of  the  town,' bat  I  was 
told  that  a  small  revolution  would  break  out  if  any  attecnpt  were 
made  to  abolish  them.  I  was  much  struck  with  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  building  of  the  Eoman  GathoUc  Cathedral,  the  enlargement 
and  perfect  order  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  trees  in  Hyde  Park,  with  the  handsome  statues  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  and  Gaptain  Gook. 

The  public  buildings  of  Sydney,  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much 
during  my  lengthened  absence  from  the  Golony,  diBap(>ointed  me, 
with  the  exception  of  the  General  Post  Office,  but  the  Uandsomest 
portion  is  concealed  by  a  narrow  lane.  The  Houses  of  Pdiiliament, 
occupying  one  of  the  best  sites  in  Sydney,  did  not  favourably 
impress  me,  and  should  be  pulled  down.  Adjoining  these  btiildings 
is  the  shell  of  a  large,  unfinished  hospital,  resembling  'BOman 
catacombs  turned  upside  down  (a  very  unpleasant  Veniinder). 
Why  that  spot  for  such  a  purpose  was  selected  nobody  would,  or 
could,  tell  me.     It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Alfred  hos- 
pital, the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1869  by  flie  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  Sydney,  well-boilt, 
and  under  very  able  management. 

I  give  you  the  narrow-minded  ideas  of  a  M.P.  in  1788,  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  a  friend : — 

'*The  expensive,  mischief  of  the  Botany  Bay  sch6nl6  maiy  be 
understood  from  the  reports  sent  to  Lord  Sydney,  whferein  it  is 
stated  that  1,500  persons  are  now  under  sentence  of  ttan^poiia- 
tion  in  the  several  gaols  of  the  Eangdom.  The  expense  bf  send- 
ing them  to  Port  Jackson  is  estimated  at  £100  each,  '^iid  they 
will  cost  the  Government  £150,000,  without  the  prospfecl  of  any 
ultimate  advantage."  The  writer  of  this  letter  little  dreamed  that  • 
in  1890,  Her  Majesty,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  would  have  been 
pleased  to  allude  to  the  lively  interest  with  which  she  awAited 
the  result  of  the  Gonference  then  being  held  in  Melbotime,  on 
the  question  of  Golonial  Federation,  which  culminated  in  the 
unanimous  approval  of  such  a  movement,  and  of  an  ad^esd  of 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  Her  Majesty's  throne  and  person. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  occupation  of  New  South  Wales 
"*•'"  owing  to  the  cessation  of  transportation  to  America. 
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The  number  of  convicts  landed  in  Sydney  from  1788  to  1840, 
when  transportation  ceased,  amounted  ta  52,000  males  and  9,000 
females. 

Convicts  were  first  sent  to  Western  Australia  in  1856,  but  in 
1868  transportation  ceased,  6,000  having  been  sent  out.    Thanks 
to  our  reformatories,  industrial  schools,  discharged  prisoners'  aid 
societies,  temperance  societies,  and  the  philanthropic  exertions  so 
saecessfolly  carried  on  for  the  social  and  religious  improvement 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  this  country,  crime  has  sensibly  dimi- 
niahed»  and  we  are  able^to  absorb  all  our  criminals.    Save  on  two 
occasions,  I  never  suffered  any  loss  or  inconvenience  from  emigrat- 
ing to  New'South  Wales.    I  was  relieved,  as  a  new  chum,  of  my 
horae  which  I  was  riding,  by  four  armed  bushrangers,  who  did  not 
otherwise  molest  me.    They  were  captured  by  the  police  some 
months  afterwards,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  two  policemen 
being  shot  dead.    I  visited  them  in  Sydney  Gaol  the  day  before 
they  were  hanged,  and  they  recognised  me.   On  a  second  occasion, 
a  burglar  broke  into  my  house  in  Sydney,  and  stole  all  the  plate. 
I  did  not  discover  the  robbery  until  the  next  morning. 

After  the  lapse  of  twelve  months  the  plate  was  offered  for  sale 
to  one  of  my  constituents  at  Newcastle^ a  pawnbroker — who  re- 
cognised it  through  my  advertisement  offering  £50  reward.  The 
burglar  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servitude.  I 
got  my  plate  back  in  a  very  mutilated  state.  The  soup  ladle 
had  been  rudely  fashioned  into  a  dog-collar  for  a  lady's  favourite 
dog,  and  **  A  Present  to  My  Dear  Bosina  "  had  been  roughly  en- 
graved upon  my  eldest  son's  christening  mug. 

Bitter  cries  from  the  oppressed  Australian  matron  reached  me 
during  my  short  stay  in  Sydney,  for  in  that  paradise  of  the  work- 
ing man  and  working  woman  all  enjoy  their  own  way  at  a  very 
high  rate  of  wages,  regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  Some  female 
servants  who  had  emigrated  last  year  to  Qaeensland  took  them- 
sdves  off  to  Sydney,  pleading,  as  an  excuse  for  breaking  their 
agreement  with  the  Queensland  Government,  the  increased  cost 
of  food  and  raiment  in  a  Colony  where  protection  existed ! 
Bitmght  up  before  the  police  magistrate,  he  fined  them  £20,  but 
refused  to  send  them  back  to  the  Colony  from  which  they  had 
deserted. 

The  original  Government  House,  where  Governor  Bligh  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  sent  to  England, 
and  subsequently  reinstated  for  twenty-four  hours,  has  been  long 
since  pulled  down,  and  a  Liliputian  Windsor  Castle  erected. 
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altogether  insnfficient  to  accommodate  the  increased  number  of 
guests  invited  to  partake  of  the  profose  hospitality  of  Her 
Majesty's  representative,  more  especially  on  the  occasion  of  Her 
Majesty's  birthday,  when  some  1,500  invitations  are  issued  to  the 
Birthday  Ball. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  in  1788,  New  South  Wales 
has  had  fifteen  Governors,  "  all  good  men  and  true."  The  first 
Governors — Phillip,  Hunter,  and  King — must  have  had  a  hard 
time  of  it.  Governor  Macquarie  ruled  for  nearly  twelve  years : 
during  his  reign  the  Colony  steadily  advanced — ^free  grants  of 
land  were  allotted,  and,  as  an  incentive  to  matrimony,  many  of 
the  softer  sex  received  grants,  some  of  them  as  much  as  1,250 
acreb,  as  their  marriage  portion,  regulated  not  so  much  by  their 
good  looks  as  by  their  status  in  society — ^a  nice  little  dot. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Downing  Street  authorities  have 
made  a  fresh  departure  by  appointing  young  men  without  any 
previous  official  experience.  In  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide 
the  Governors  are,  as  you  may  be  aware.  Peers  of  this  Bealm. 
The  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  is  deservedly  a  most  popular 
man — the  others  are  as  yet  comparatively  untried.  The  duties  of  a 
Governor  are  not  now  very  onerous :  he  is  the  constitutional  head 
of  a  Constitutional  Government,  he  exercises  the  prerogative  of 
mercy,  he  is  compelled  to  follow  in  all  local  matters  the  advice 
of  his  responsible  Ministers ;  his  personal  influence  should  be, 
and  doubtless  is,  considerable,  and  "  my  lady  "  gives  a  tone  to 
society  and  her  patronage  and  support  to  nearly  all  the  charitable 
and  religious  institutions  in  the  Colony.  If  I  were  Secretary  o! 
State  for  the  Colonies,  or  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  I  would  never 
sanction  the  appointment  of  an  unmarried  Governor,  or  consecrate 
a  Bishop  who  could  not  ride. 

There  are  two  rocks  upon  which  a  Governor  may  be  wrecked— 
the  granting  a  dissolution  to  a  moribund  Ministry  or  swamping  the 
Upper  House.  Some  years  ago  the  Governor  of  that  day,  Sir  John 
Young,  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  Premier  to  nominate  twenty- 
one  additional  members  to  the  Upper  House,  to  enable  him  to  pass 
a  Bill.  The  twenty-one  gentlemen  appeared  at  the  Bar  to  be  sworn 
in,  but  the  President  of  the  Council  found  it  convenient  to  vacate 
his  chair,  to  which  he  never  returned.  Members  left  the  House- 
there  was  no  quorum  ;  and,  as  the  prorogation  took  place  the  same 
day  by  proclamation,  those  twenty-one  gentlemen  were  never 
•»«^om  in,  and  they  never  heard  the  last  of  it.  The  Governor 
ived  a  broad  hint  from  Downing  Street  not  to  do  it  again. 
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Last  year,  on  the  eve  of  a  dissolution,  the  Upper  House  in  Sydney 

was  virtually  swamped,  not  with  a  view  of  passing  a  particular 

measure,  but  of   strengthening  the  outgoing  Ministry  in  that 

Chamber,    The  President  on  this  occasion  stuck  to  his  Chair, 

and  eight  new  members  were  sworn  in,  supposed  to  be  imbued  with 

strong  "protection"  proclivities,  and  favourable  to  the  payment  of 

members ;  but  the  popularity  of  the  Governor  was,  and  is,  so 

deservedly  great  with  the  ins  and  the  outs  that  the  question  was 

not  debated  in  either  House,  more  especially  as  that  veteran 

Australian  statesman,   Sir  Henry  Parkes,  with  his  free-trade 

policy,  came  into  power  with  a  small  majority,  which  has  since 

been  increased.    This  swamping  of  the  Upper  House  will  form 

an  inconvenient  precedent.     Where  is  it  to  end  ?    There  is  no 

finality.    It  would  be  well  to  limit  the  number,  and  fill  up  as 

vacancies  may  arise. 

During  my  short  visit  to  Sydney  I  went  to  the  Legislative 

Assembly,  of  which  I  was  formerly  a  member  for  DarUng  Downs 

previons  to  the  separation  of  Queensland,  and  after  separation 

member  for  Newcastle,  and  out  of  122  members,  some  of  whom 

were  absent,  I  could  only  recognise  Sir  Henry  Parkes — a  very  able 

man,  educated  at  a  village  school  in  Warwickshire  (Stoneleigh), 

which  he  visited  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  England,  in 

company  with  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 

Goxmty,  Lord  Leigh,  with  whom  he  was  staying.     Sir  Henry  may 

be  considered  the  Nestor  of  Australian  politics.  He  is  also  known 

as  Socrates,  from  his  remarkable  likeness  to  the  busts  of  that 

celebrated  philosopher.    He  has  steered  the  Ministerial  barque 

through    many  troubled   seas,  but    has  always  succeeded    in 

bringing  her  safe  into  port.    He  has  been  actively  engaged  in 

Australian  politics  upwards  of  forty  years,  and,  to  his  credit  be  it 

said,  he  is  a  poorer  man  to-day  than  when  he  commenced  his 

political  career. 

I  was  present  at  two  interesting  ceremonies  in  Sydney.  First, 
the  opening  of  an  exhibition  of  fine  arts  by  the  Governor  in  a 
building  in  the  Government  Domain,  where  a  few  good  pictures 
by  well-known  artists  were  exhibited — the  nucleus,  no  doubt,  of 
a  gallery  which  at  no  distant  date  will  do  credit  to  the  oldest  city 
in  the  Antipodes. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  present  at  the  distribution  of  prizes, 
and  conferring  degrees,  in  the  handsome  hall  of  the  University, 
which  should  have  been  an  imposing  ceremony,  but  it  was  greatly 
marred  by  the  undergraduates  teing  permitted  to  carry  in  proces* 
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sion  through  the  hall  and  to  the  rear  of  the  daos  a  long  pole,  with  a 
Guy  Fawkes  affixed,  consisting  of  a  very  vulgar  mask,  with  a  pipe 
in  its  mouth,  clothed  in  a  battered  cap  and  gown  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  head  and  back  of  the  fastest  undergraduate 
during  my  happy  days  at  Cambridge.  Lord  Garrington  made  an 
excellent  speech  (which  was  loudly  applauded),  unruffled  by  the 
vulgarity  of  Guy  Fawkes,  who  frequently  bowed  his  assent  by 
the  lowering  and  hoisting  of  the  pole.  I  could  not  understand 
the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor,  in  his  full  academical  robes,  seated 
in  his  chair  of  state,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  Colonial  digni- 
taries, not  putting  his  foot  down  and  suppressing  such  tomfoolery. 

The  Begistrar  of  the  University  read  out  a  long  list  of  handsome 
donations,  culminating  in  one  from  a  very  old  colonist,  who  had 
bequeathed  property  valued  at  the  present  time  at  £250,000.  The 
hall  of  the  University  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  world :  its 
incorporation  and  endowment  date  to  1850;  the  late  William 
Wentworth  was  its  godfather,  and  a  white  marble  statue  by 
Tenerani  (an  admirable  likeness)  stands  very  appropriately  in  the 
entrance  hall.  The  progress  of  our  Australian  Colonies  has  been 
exceptionally  rapid,  and  their  legislative  enactments  not  unworthy 
of  Greater  Britain — ^vote  by  ballot,  household  sufirage,  cheap 
transfer  of  land,  free  education  (Queensland),  are,  more  or  le88, 
importations  from  Australia;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  County  Councils  Act  of  1888  bear  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  some  clauses  in  the  District  Coancila 
Act  passed  a  few  years  ago  in  Queensland.  Australia  has  pro- 
duced orators  who  would  have  done  credit  to  any  legislature  in 
the  world.  I  name  Wentworth,  Dalley,  Martin,  Deniehey,  and 
othera  I  do  not  bring  forward  the  names  of  imported  orators, 
of  whom  there  have  been  a  goodly  number,  inducUng  Mr.  Lowe 
and  Mr.  Childers. 

I  may  be  expected  to  say  a  few  words  about  wool,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  introduce  the  subject  without  figures,  which,  on  thesi^ 
occasions,  are  very  unpopular  and  indigestible.  The  production 
of  washed  wool  last  year  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent, 
and  North  America,  and  including  the  imports  from  Australasia, 
the  Gape,  River  Plate,  and  other  countries,  amounted  to  1,071 
millions  of  lbs.,  of  which  231  millions  were  imported  from 
Australasia,  and  122  millions  from  the  Biver  Plate,  and,  reckoo* 
ing  the  population  of  the  above  countries  at  400  millions,  we 
shall  arrive  at  2-67  lbs.  per  head.  There  are  now  100  miliions 
of  sheep  in  Australasia.    In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  increased 
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production  of  wool  is  considered  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  population. 

Ck>iint  Strzelecki,  a  Polish  refugee  and  a  distinguished  Aus- 
tralian explorer,  made  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  1840,  in  the 
Australian  Alps,  but  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Governor,  Sir 
George  Gipps,  it  was  kept  a  secret,  in  consequence  of  New  South 
Wales  being  at  that  time  a  convict  Colony. 

Mr.  Hargreaves,  a  settler  in  New  South  Wales,  left  Sydney  in 
1849  for  San  Francisco,  at  the  date  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  returned  to  the  Colony  after  a  short  absence,  being 
convinced  that  gold  existed  in  his  district ;  and  on  February  12, 
1851,  he  discovered  it,  and  was  handsomely  rewarded  by  the 
Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.    The  former 
Colony  cannot  be  compared  to  Victoria  as  a  gold-producing 
country,  having  raised  only  80  millions,  against  220  millions. 
The  coal  mines  of  New  South  Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  extend 
over  200  mUes,  and  are  the  richest,  most  accessible,  and  most 
extensive  coal  seams  hitherto  discovered  in  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  wines  of  Australia  are  now  a  successful  and  permanent 
industry,  and  the  trade  is  rapidly  expanding.  They  were  in  great 
request  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  where  they  were  deservedly 
awarded  a  gold  medal.  We  drank  nothing  else  at  my  table  on 
board  the  Victoria  from  Brindisi  to  Colombo,  where  I  was  the 
solitary  colonist.  It  might  be  invidious  to  mention  the  brand, 
bat  on  my  arrival  in  Melbourne  I  purchased  a  large  quantity  for 
my  private  use.  You  may  hear  it  remarked  that  our  Australian 
wines  will  not  keep.  I  can  say,  in  answer  to  this,  there  is  (Aus- 
tralian) Burgundy  in  my  cellar  in  Warwickshire,  imported  by  me 
in  botties  in  1874,  which  is  perfectly  sound,  and  has  improved  by 
keeping.  No  doubt  the  same  might  have  been  said  of  the  hock 
imported  at  that  time  if  we  had  not  drank  it  all. 

Some  few  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  was  invited  to  a  large  and 
hospitable  gathering,  not  one  hundred  miles  from  Strawberry 
Hill,  where  the  lady  of  the  house  had  the  happy  knack  of  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  her  guests'  antecedents  previous  to  their 
arrival.  Shaking  my  friend  by  the  hand,  she  warmly  congratu* 
lated  him  upon  being  the  "  Job  "  of  Australia.  Drawing  himself 
op  (he  was  not  very  tall),  he  explained  to  his  noble  hostess  that 
Job  had  only  7,000  sheep,  whilst  he  possessed  107,000 — a 
hif^-soonding  number ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  my  first  pur- 
chase of  sheep  consisted  of  a  flock  of  maiden  ewes  at  35s.  per 
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head,  and  that  I  have  sold  a  mixed  flock  of  sheep  at  3s.  6d.^ 
boiled  down  fat  sheep  realising  33.  9d.  net — you  can  easily  under- 
stand that  the  value  of  sheep  is  very  fluctuating,  and  the  profits 
of  sheep  farming  slightly  uncertain.  Without  mentioning  the 
name  of  properties  or  proprietors,  I  can  state  that  daring  twenty- 
one  years,  without  any  additional  capital,  the  profits  of  a  pastoral 
property  in  Queesland  netted  in  one  year  £24,470,  and  dropped 
in  another  year  to  £5,160. 

You  will  naturally  invite  me  to  explain  the  cause  of  such  a 
discrepancy,  and  I  can  answer  it  in  one  word — drought.  You 
cannot  effectually  fight  against  a  drought  which  affects  the  lamb- 
ing, the  growth  of  the  fleece  on  the  sheep's  back,  and  upsets  all 
your  calculations. 

We  are  indebted  to  that  clever  and  enterprising  colonist,  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Mort,  for  having  put  a  stop  to  the  boiling  down 
of  sheep  and  cattle  for  their  fat :  the  freezing  process,  introduced 
and  perfected  by  Mr.  Mort,  has  not  only  given  material  assist- 
ance to  the  graziers  in  the  Antipodes,  but  has  conferred  a  lasting 
benefit  upon  the  civilised  world,  and  is  an  important  industry, 
which  in  a  very  few  years  will  be  second  only  to  our  wool. 

A  few  years  ago,  during  a  drought,  a  late  Bishop  of  Melbourne 
was  requested  by  his  congregation  to  offer  up  a  prayer  for  rain. 
He  politely  declined,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  when  rain  did 
fall  no  care  was  taken  to  store  it.  This  gentle  rebuke  would 
appear  to  have  borne  fruit  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria  and  else- 
where. Irrigation  on  a  large  scale  has  been  fostered  by  the 
Government  of  that  Colony,  and  with  success.  Dams  have  been 
constructed  at  a  great  cost,  but  they  are  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, being  liable  to  burst  after  heavy  rains  and  to  leak  during 
a  drought :  everything  depends  upon  the  site  selected,  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  The  Government  of  Queensland  are  making 
experiments  with  the  artesian  bore  :  over  two  million  gallons  of 
water  a  day  have  been  supphed  from  a  bore  very  recently  p^* 
down  at  Charleville,  a  township  in  the  interior. 

Wells,  windmills,  and  troughs  for  watering  sheep  and  cattle 
have  been  extensively  introduced  all  over  the  Colonies,  and  have 
proved  a  great  success  and  inexpensive,  very  little  wind  being 
required  to  set  the  fans  in  motion.  These  windmills-— intro- 
duced from  America — were  quite  a  novelty  to  me,  and  interested 

i-nfl  vftrv  much. 

'ful  and  unsuccessful  experiments  are  being  made  with 
ig  rod,  more  especially  in  Queensland,  where  a  diviner 
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perambulates  a  district  offering  his  services  for  £5.  It  would 
appear  that  some  men  possess  the  power  of  divination  as  to 
water  1 1 1 

Daring  my  late  trayels  I  met  a  disappointed  globe-trotter  who 
had  visited  Anstralia,  and  had  not  been  well  received.  I  dis* 
covered  that  he  had  not  taken  ont  letters  of  introduction.  He 
described  it  as  the  land  of  gum-trees,  opossums,  and  kangaroos, 
and  spoke  of  the  hotels  in  most  disparaging  terms.  Thuiks  to 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  my  friends  and  the  cosmopolitan 
rules  and  liberal  management  of  the  clubs,  I  had  small  occasion 
to  enter  hotels.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  can  sur- 
pass Australia  in  generous  hospitality,  and  the  clubs  in  Sydney, 
Melbonme,  and  Brisbane  will  compare  with  similar  institutions  in 
PaUMalL 

I  heard  numerous  complaints  of  the  hotels  throughout  th& 
Colonies,  and  that  the  bar  customers  were  preferred  to  those  of 
the  pcurlour.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  M^tropole  Company  cannot  be' 
started  in  Sydney  and  elsewhere.    It  would  pay  well. 

I  have  alluded  to  gum-trees.  Some  of  those  growing  in  the 
deep  and  inaccessible  ravines  in  Gippsland  are  about  400  feet  in 
height,  one  tree  is  480  feet — higher  than  the  giant  trees  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley.  Some  years  ago  the  eucalyptus  was  planted  in 
the  Boman  Campagna  and  about  Borne.  They  have  flourished 
and  assisted  to  minimise  the  malaria  so  prevalent  there,  and  their 
foliage  is  far  more  dense  and  luxuriant  than  on  their  nativb  soil. 
They  abound  also  on  the  Biviera,  and  their  growth  is  very  re- 
markable. The  bole  of  one  tree  sown  in  1862,  in  the  beautiful 
garden  of  Villa  Victoria,  at  Cannes,  measures  14  feet  in  circiun- 
(erence.  The  seed  was  sent  direct  from  the  Boyal  Botanic 
Gardens  in  Sydney.  Some  enterprising  Frenchman  may  probably 
introduce  the  opossum  and  flying  fox  to  fill  up  the  picture  ! !  I 

"  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due/'  The  despatch  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Contingent  to  help  us  in  the  Soudan  was  the 
original  idea  of  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  then  Governor  of  that 
Colony,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Dalley,  the  Premier, 
in  which  His  Excellency  pointed  out  the  "Heaven-bom  "  oppor- 
tunity of  filial  assistance  to  the  Mother  Country  in  the  hour  of 
need.  Mr.  DaUey  grasped  the  idea  at  once,  and  urged  it  with 
that  amount  of  energy  and  eloquence  so  peculiarly  his  own :  the 
result  is  known  to  us  all.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  Boman  daughter  who  furnished  her  imprisoned  father  with 
the  stream  of  life  from  her  own  bosom :  the  Colomes  were  as  the 
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children  of  England's  old  age,  with  the  true  filial  piety  and 
Boman  charity,  and  it  proved  that  blood  was  thicker  than  water. 
The  loyalty  and  affectionate  devotion  of  New  South  Wales,  which 
AnstraJasia  was  fully  prepared  to  imitate  in  case  of  necessity, 
materially  assisted  to  ensure  the  popularity  and  success  of  the 
^'  Golinderies  "  in  the  following  year. 

The  appointment  of  a  distinguished  English  General  to  proceed 
to  AustriJia  to  report  upon  the  military  forces  and  naval  defences 
was  a  happy  idea,  and  the  Grovemment  made    an    excellent 
selection  in  sending  out  Greneral  Edwards,  of  the  Boyal  Engineers, 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Hong  Kong— the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.    He  has  won  golden  opinions  throughout  our  Australian 
Colonies,  and  has  not  hesitated  to  speak  his  mind,  and  point  out 
how  and  where  their  forces  and  defences  might  be  improved.   He 
has  expressed  himself  agreeably  surprised  at  the  large  amount  of 
military  enthusiasm  everywhere  displayed,  and  he  is  naturaUy  a 
strong  advocate  for  military  federation.    He  hit  very  hard  in 
Tasmania  when  he  told  them  that  under  their  present  defective 
military  arrangements  he  could  easily  capture  their  proud  city 
Hobart  by  landing  100  men. 

The  total  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  Australia  up  to  the 
end  of  1889  amounted  to  8,800,  and  you  can  travel  by  rail  from 
Adelaide  to  Brisbane  in  one  continuous  link,  the  great  bridge 
over  the  Hawkesbury  Biver  in  New  South  Wales,  3,000  feet  in 
length,  having  been  opened  last  year.    There  is  only  one  draw- 
back :  the  narrow  gauge  on  the  boundary  between  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland  necessitates  a  change  of  carriages  at 
Wallangarra  (a  native  name) ;  this  drawback  must  come  to  an 
end  at  any  cost — the  sooner  the  better.    It  was  with  mixed  feel- 
ings of  interest  and  astonishment  that  I  found  myself  travelling 
by  rail  from  Sydney  to  Brisbane,  a  distance  of  600  miles ;  fifty 
years  ago,  and  up  to  a  much  later  period,  I  travelled  the  same 
distance  always  on  horseback,  with  the  exception  of   taking 
steamer  from  Sydney  to  Newcastle.    On  arriving  at  Armidale, 
360  miles  from  Sydney,  I  could  recall  the  evening  when,  in  1839, 
I  camped  in  the  bush  with  George  James  Macdonald,  then  Com- 
missioner of  Crown  Lands  for  New  England,  an  excellent  Govern* 
ment  officer,  a  scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  gentleman.    I  can  remember 
his  orderly  being  told  to  bring  him  his  saddle-bag,  out  of  which  a 
bottle  of  champagne  was  produced.    With  its  contents  I  willingly 
assisted  him  to  christen  the  spot  ''  Armidale,"  in  honour  of  the 
borne  of  his  ancestor'^,  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.    That  spot  is  now 
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a  flonriahiog  town  or  <'  city/'  with  5,000  inhabitants  and  a 
Bishop's  see.  Poor  Macdonald !  some  years  later  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  district,  where  he  died  from  starvation,  lost  in 
the  bash. 

The  railway  from  Sydney  to  Brisbane  bisects  the  property  dis- 
covered by  me  in  1840,  and  I  alighted  at  a  railway  station  three 
miles  from  the  home  where  I  had  passed  fourteen  of  the  happiest 
years  of  a  very  happy  life.  "  Darling  Downs  "  has  been  called 
the  paradise  of  squatters.  Fifteen  years  had  passed  away  since 
I  had  visited  my  old  Darling  Downs  home.  I  found  the  district 
a  verdant  carpet,  and  a  new  house  built  and  fashioned  within  and 
without — ^by  the  fair  hands  of  an  English  lady  the  wife  of  my 
second  son,  the  manager  of  this  valuable  property — ^to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  my  partner  and  myself. 

Severe  remarks  are  occasionally  made  upon  Colonial  absentees, 
and  that  they  are  not  justified  in  returning  to  England  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labour ;  but  I  must  remark  that  so  long  as  some 
members  of  the  family  reside  in  the  Colonies  and  others  in  Eng- 
land a  very  natural  connection  is  kept  up,  cementing  the  unity 
which  we  trust  will  always  exist  between  England  and  her 
Colonies — L'vmcnifait  la  force. 

Pioneers  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  giving  native 
names  (for  the  most  part  euphonious)  to  their  discoveries.  It 
was  considered  unsafe  to  hold  any  intercourse  at  first  with  the 
natives,  who  were  wild,  numerous,  and  hostile.  This,  fortu- 
nately, wore  off  in  time.  It  does  not  come  within  the  province 
of  this  paper  to  detail  the  early  incidents  of  a  squatter's  life — 
not  at  all  times  a  bed  of  roses,  but  full  of  exciting  interest, 
intermixed  with  losses,  difficulties,  and  privations,  known  only 
to  those  who  have  experienced  them.  The  ups  and  downs  within 
my  knowledge  have  been  considerable,  and  many  have  been 
ruined  by  sheer  ill  luck,  and  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Twelve  miles  from  my  old  Darling  Downs  home,  the  railway 
passes  through  Toowoomba  (a  native  name),  with  a  population  of 
8,000 — 2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — and  the  sanatorium 
of  Queensland.  Through  numerous  tunnels,  and  by  a  very  clever 
zigzag,  you  descend  rapidly  to  the  coast  district,  and  to  Brisbane, 
the  capital  of  Queensland,  with  70,000  inhabitants. 

I  entered  Brisbane  fifty  years  ago  under  very  different  circum- 
stances, in  company  with  my  partner,  the  late  Mr.  Oilbert  Elliot, 
and  a  black  boy  whom  I  had  brought  from  New  South  Wales,  and 
who  lived  seven  years  with  me. 
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We  were  the  first  white  men  to  arrive  in  Brisbane  overland 
from  Sydney.    Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  the  distinguislied  botanist, 
of  New  South  Wales,  discovered  Darling  Downs  in  1828,  called 
after  Sir  Balph  Darling,  then  Governor ;  he  also  discovered  a 
'  remarkable  gap  on  the  summit  of  the  main  range,  dividing  the 
eastern  and  western  waters,  and  now  called  "  Gunningham'$> 
Gap,"  where  we  found  a  large  tree  cut  with  his  initiaJs  and  1828. 
He  thence  retraced  his  steps  to  Sydney.    Taking  advantage  of 
his  discovery,  we  made  our  way  to  Brisbane,  distant  about 
seventy  miles.   Within  seven  miles  of  Brisbane  we  met  a  mounted 
constable,  who  took  us  into   custody,  nobody  being  permitted 
to  enter  the  *'  settlement,"  as  it  was  then  called,  without  an 
autograph  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the  Colony.    The  constable 
told  us  that  he  had  heard  through  the  tame  blacks  about  the 
settlement  that  there  were  some  "  Jackeroos  "  on  Darling  Downs, 
and  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  look  out  for  us.     We  jogged 
along  on  our  horses  very  pleasantly  until  we  arrived  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  when  a  boat  pulled  across  with  a  Commissariat 
officer,  who  immediately  recognised  my  partner  as   Sir  George 
Gibbs'  late  A.D.C.    I  then  produced  from  my  pocket  the  auto- 
graph letter  from  Sir  George,  granting  us  permission  to  enter  the 
settlement,  and,  thanking  the  constable  for  his  escort,  we  were 
hospitably  lodged  in  the  Commandant's  house,  instead  of  in  Her 
Majesty's  gaol.    I  don't  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  did  not 
take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  late  Mr.  Patrick  Leslie's  plucky 
and  successful  journey  to  Darling  Downs  four  months  before. 
He  opened  up  that  district,  and  confirmed  Cunningham's  dis- 
coveries, but  Mr.  Leslie  had  no  occasion  at  that  time  to  find  hi& 
way  to  Brisbane.      Our  object  in  going  there  was  to  get  up 
supplies  to  our  station,  which,  by  permission  of  the  Government, 
we  had  shipped  from  Sydney  in  a  Government  schooner. 

Queensland  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales  in  1859,  and 
launched  under  very  favourable  auspices  :  Her  Majesty  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  stand  sponsor,  and  signified  her  pleasure  that 
the  new  Colony  should  be  called  Queensland.  This  was  entirely 
the  happy  thought  and  inspiration  of  Her  Majesty  herself.  The 
first  Governor  was  a  very  able  man,  and  he  brought  out  with  him 
a  very  able  Colonial  Secretary,  and  he  prevailed  upon  Sir  Charles 
Nicholson,  for  many  years  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  New  South  Wales,  to  leave  Sydney  to  accept  the  honourable 
position  of  President  of  the  Legislative  Council.  A  report  was 
circulated  hat  His  Excellency  had  arrived  in  the  Colony  with  a 
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large  amount  of  qpecie  to  replenish  an  empty  exchequer,  a  grace- 
ful and  considerate  legacy  from  New  South  Wales !  The  Treasury 
was  broken  into  on  the  night  of  the  Oovemor's  arrival,  and 
robbed,  and  I  think  I  have  heard,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that 
there  was  only  7^.  in  the  till.    It  was  no  easy  matter  to  for- 
mulate a  new  Colony — ^it  required  both  ability  and  tact;  but 
under  the  able  rule  of  Sir  George  Bowen,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Bobert)  Herbert,  the  popular  permanent  Under 
Seeretuy  for  the  Colonies,  Queensland  steadily  progressed,  and 
for  upwards  of  six  years  a  Ministerial  crisis  was  an  unlmown 
quantity — "  Sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit." 

Brisbane  can  boast  of  many  fine  buildings,  both  public  and 
private.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  are  hcindsome  and  commo- 
dious ;  the  streets  are,  unfortunately,  narrow.  The  town  is  laid 
out  in  the  shape  of  a  gridiron :  the  excessive  heat  at  times  might 
have  suggested  this  useful  cooking  utensil  to  the  surveyor.  A 
well-construeted  bridge  connects  North  and  South  Brisbane. 

The  suburbs  are  extensive,  and  the  progress  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  astonished  and  delighted  me.  Queensland  possesses 
an  area  of  430  millions  of  acres — as  large  as  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  united — ^with  a  coast  line  extending  over  1,400 
miles.  With  this  large  extent  of  territory  she  has  marvellous 
resources,  and  can  grow  almost  everything — wheat  in  the  south, 
sTigar  in  the  north;  and  it  has  long  since  been  a  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  the  interior  of  the  Colony  was  not  adapted  to 
pastoral  purposes,  millions  of  sheep  and  cattle  now  grazing 
over  a  country  reported  by  early  pioneers  to  be  a  desert. 
The  wool  is  of  a  superior  quality.  I  can  remember  being 
present  in  186S  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society, 
when  Mr.  Landesborough  received  a  gold  watch  from  the 
President,  Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  for  his  successful  exploration 
in  North  Australia.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  which  has  since 
been  verified,  that  the  country  through  which  he  passed  was  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  wool,  when  he  was  interrupted  in  his 
remarks  by  a  gentleman  who  was  privileged  at  that  time  to  sit  at 
a  little  table  close  to  the  President,  ''  I  will  defy  you  to  grow 
wool  in  the  tropics :  it  will  turn  to  hair."  "  I  do  not  know  the 
name  of  the  old  gentleman — (it  was  Mr.  Crawford,  at  that  time 
President  of  the  Ethnological  Society) — ^who  has  so  rudely  and 
unexpectedly  interrupted  me,  but  I  will  ask  him  one  question — 
What  grows  on  the  heads  of  the  natives  in  Central  Africa  ?  Why , 
it  is  wool^-not  hfdr  I  "    And  this  brought  down  the  house. 
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made  the  most  of  it  in  oar  petition  for  separation  from  New 
South  Wales.  I  allade  to  the  small  sum  voted  for  improvements 
in  Northern  Queensland  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  collected. 

This  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  figures.  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  at  Townsville  I  saw  a  very  extensive  breakwater 
almost  completed,  which  will  cost  several  thousand  pounds ;  whilst 
at  Cairns  a  line  of  railway  is  in  course  of  construction  to  the  tin 
mines  at  Herbert  Town — ^a  distance  of  55  miles  over  a  range  of 
mountains  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — a  clever  feat  of 
engineering  which  will  cost  £40,000  per  mile  for  a  portion  of  the 
line. 

Under  13  and  14  Victoria  (1850)  Her  Majesty's  advisers  may 
recommend  Her  Majesty  to  divide  Queensland,  and  form  a 
separate  Northern  Colony.  They  may  take  into  consideration  its 
great  and  almost  ungovernable  extent,  and  the  conflicting  inte- 
rests caused  by  such  a  variety  of  climate.  It  is  certainly  most 
improbable  that  the  Queensland  Legislature  would  vote  for  such 
a  division :  the  separation  of  Queensland  from  New  South  Wales 
was  opposed  to  the  bitter  end,  but  look  at  the  result ! 

Motmt  Morgan  requires  a  special  notice,  as  it  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world — I  am  not  a  shareholder, 
which,  probably,  is  my  misfortune.    It  is  situated  thirty  miles 
from  Bockhampton  (a  town  400  miles  north  of  Brisbane),  and  is 
reached  by  train  ten  miles,  and  eighteen  miles  after  leaving  the 
train,  over  a  very  rough  bush  road,  full  of  stumps  and  deep  ruts 
after  heavy  rains.    It  is  1,250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
its  discovery  is  a  romance.     The  original  proprietor  was  one 
Donald  Gordon,  a  settler,  who  sold  his  section  or  selection  of 
640  acres  for  £640 — £1  per  acre — ^little  dreaming  that  he  was 
^      selling  a  mountain  of  gold — imagining  it  to  be  ironstone.    A 
^1^    limited  lialiility  company  was  formed  three  years  ago,  with  a 
\  <^pital  of  one  million  sterling,  in  £1  shares,  17s.  6d.  paid  up,  and 
I  returning  a  monthly  dividend  of  £120,000 — it  is  supposed  to 
I  represent  30  millions  sterling. 

*  The  mountain  is  ferruginous  quartz,  largely  impregnated 
with  gold.  I  shall  not  attempt  any  theory  as  to  its  formation ; 
there  it  is,  and  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  similar  Mount 
Morgans  should  not  be  discovered.  The  shares  have  fluctuated 
from  par  to  £17  Ss.  Very  large  fortunes  have  been  made  and 
lost  by  speculating  in  these  shares.  The  Queensland  Parliament 
have  thrown  out  a  vote  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
to   the    mountain,   and   the   company   intend   to   make    one 
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without   delay:   the  approzhuate  cost  is   £120,000 — only  one 
month's  dividend.     The  distance  is  eighteen  miles,    but   the 
last  four  miles  pass  through  a  very  broken  country,  and  over 
a  ridge  —  called  the  Bazorback  —  so  steep  that  our  coachman 
requested  us  to  get  out   and  walk,  although  we  were    seated 
in  a  four-horse  American  waggon  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal 
by  the   directors,   and  were  only  three  in  number,    vriihout 
any  luggage.     I   counted   sixteen  horses   drawing  a    load   of 
goods  up  this  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  we  caught  the  first  sight 
of  Mount  Morgan  at  a  distance  of  four  miles.    The  Government 
have  laid  out  a  township  and  sold  some  allotments ;  upwards  of 
850  men  are  daily  employed  by  the  company  on  their  extensiye 
works.    The  cap  of  the  mountain  has  been  already  removed,  and, 
by  means  of  platforms  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  the  mountain  is 
being  gradually  sliced  down  like  a  cheese.    Blasting  was  going 
on  when  we  were  there,  but  we  felt  ourselves  periectly  safe  under 
the  kind  protection  of  Mr.  Wesley  Hall,  the  manager,  who  gave 
us  some  rich  specimens  of  the  ferruginous  quartz,  on  conditioD 
that  we  carried  it  down  the  mountain  without  any  assistance — 
no  easy  matter,  as  the  track  was  rough.    The  progress  of  this 
mine  will  be  watched  with  intense  interest,  not  only  by  the  share- 
holders, but  by  those  who  are  interested. in  mining. 

The  Queensland  mines  have  increased  the  output  of  gpld  in 
1889  to  three  millions  sterling,  of  which  Mount  Morgan  con- 
tributed £1,300,000. 

I  am  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  about  Western  Australia 
and  the  Constitution  Enabling  Bill  now  before  Parliament.    On 
this  subject,  at.  all  events,  there  is  perfect  unanimity  among 
the  Golpnies  that  the  Bill  as  introduced  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment should  pass.    With  a  coast  line  of  3,000  miles,  with  a 
territory  eight  times  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom  (980,000 
square  miles),  with  a  climate  second  to  none — ^the  mortality  since 
its  colonisation  in  1829  averaging  only  one  per  cent. — how  is  it 
that  the  whole  of  the  settled  district  at  the  present  tinie  is  not 
larger  than  France,  and  that.  Western  Australia  is  languishing  for 
want  of  population,  wiiich  does  not  exceed  45,000,  but  is  larger 
than  when  Queensland  was  separated  from  Neyr  South  Walefl^ 
only  28,000  ?    Burely  there  must  be  something  rotten  in  the  state 
of  Denmark.    It  may  be  said — and  truly  said;— that  Western  Aas- 
traUa  possesses  a  large  tract  of  very  inferior  country,  but  she  is  in 
want  of  capital  and  labour  to  develop  the  remainder  and  her  re- 
sources which  are  not  inconsiderable     She  requires  a  fair  start,  to 
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be  imtnunmelled,  to  cast  off  her  leading  strings,  to  run  alone,  and 
be  granted — ^like  her  neighbours — the  full  enjoyment  of  free 
-constitutional  liberty.  When  free,  when  the  lands  are  handed 
over  to  her  in  fee  simple — ^no  keeping  back,  no  reservations, 
'Aut  Ciesar  aut  nihil " — she  lyill  be  in  a  position  to  take  a 
fresh  departure,  and  possibly  to  start  a  trans-continental  railway, 
based  on  the  land-grant  principle,  proved  to  have  been  such  a 
great  success  in  the  development  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  This  Bill,  if  passed,  will-  complete  the  Unity  of  Australia ; 
and  if  not  passed  may  seriously  retard  the  progress  of  Imperial 
Federation. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  touch  very  delicately  upon  the  question 
of  Imperial  Federation,  which  of  late  has  been  pretty  well 
threshed  out.  At  present  there  has  not  been  any  national  or 
legislative  union.  Federal  Union  has  been  considered  in  our 
Colonies  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  not  yet  accomplished ; 
internal  jealousies,  conflicting  interests  have  stopped  the 
coach,  and  there  is  little  sign  of  united  action,  which  is  the 
first  desideratum.  The  question  of  tariffs  must  be  adjusted, 
establishing  one  fiscal  policy  for  Australia — in  fact,  a  Customs 
Union,  or  Zottverein,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  unity  of 
Germany;  and  if  England  would  consent  to  adopt  such  a 
system,  and  include  all  her  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  it  would 
be  a  most  popular  movement.  Other  questions  of  more  or  less 
importance  must  be  considered,  amongst  them  immigration.  It 
seems  strange  that  whilst  Queensland  has  voted  one  quarter  of  a 
million  for  assisted  immigration,  all  the  other  Colonies  have  held 
aloof.  Dissimilar  land  laws  are  also  a  stumbling-block  and 
postal  and  telegraphic  rates,  and  the  cost  of  erecting  and  main- 
taining lighthouses,  must  be  fairly  adjusted,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  the  crucial  question  of  the  site  of  the  future  capital  of  the 
Australian  Dominion. 

Our  Australian  Colonies  must  be  first  welded  into  one  as  a 
preliminary  to  Imperial  Federation.  Imperial  Federation  is  no 
hothouse  plant,  and  does  not  require  forcing.  The  Colonial 
Office  has  the  good  sense  not  to  interfere,  but  to  leave  the 
colonists  to  work  out  their  own  future.  During  my  recent 
travels  the  words  "  Imperial  Federation,"  and  "-Australia  for 
the  Australians,"  never  reached  me,  but  I  frequently  heard  of 
Military  Federation,  and  the  recent  visit  of  General  Edwards 
'Will  accelerate  that  movement. 

Our  Colonies  have  nothing  to  gain,  but  everything  to  lose,  by 
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secession,  an  absurd  idea  limited  to  the  addled  brains  of  a  iew 
young  and  inexperienced  Australian  politicians,  fired  by  the 
perusal  of  impassioned  post^prandial  eloquence  in  this  country. 
The  borrowing  power  of  our  Australian  Ciolonies  would  appear 
to  be  unlimited,  amounting  to  the  almost  incredible  sum  of 
£170,000,000  sterling— all  raised  by  debentures  in  England  on 
Colonial  securities,  endorsed  by  the  British  flag;  but  in  the- 
event  of  a  possible  secession — ^which  is  too  ridiculous  to  contem- 
plate— to  what  serious  extent  would  the  value  of  these  debentures- 
be  a£fected  ? 

The  true  relationship  between  England  and  Australia  is  that 
of  father  and  son,  mother  and  daughter.    They  are  one  in  origin, 
one  in  language,  one  in  thought,  one  in  the  nature  and  action  of 
their  laws,  and  they  desire  to  imitate  as  closely  as  they  can  the 
time-honoured  institutions  of  this  country.  The  spirit  of  Imperiak 
patriotism  flourishes  in  Australia :  the  feeling  is  loyal  and  affec- 
tionate— the  first  tune  the  children  are  taught  is  "  God  Save  the 
Queen."    I  endorse  the  remarks  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  that  he  saw 
nothing  to  prevent   Australia  becoming  a  great  power  on  the 
earth,  and  realising  her  destiny  as  a  nation,  while  retaining 
her   connection   with  the  Mother   Country ;    or,    to   adapt  the 
lines  of  the  Australian  patriot,  William  Charles  Wentworth,  in 
his  eloquent   speech   in  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  August^ 
1853,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Constitution  Bill : — 

And,  oh  Biitanniil !  sbould'st  ihou  cease  to  ride 

DespoUo  Empress  of  old  ocean's  tide ; — 

Should  thy  tam'd  Lion — spent  his  former  might — 

No  longer  loar,  the  terror  of  the  fight : — 

Should  e'er  arrive  that  dark,  disastrous  hour, 

When,  how'dby  luxury,  thou  yield'st  to  power ; 

When  thou,  no  longer  freest  of  the  free, 

To  some  proud  viotor  bend'st  the  vanquish'd  knee  ; — 

May  all  thy  glories  in  another  sphere 

Belume  and  shine  more  brightly  still  than  here ; 

May  this — ^thy  last-bom  Infant--then  arise 

To  glad  thy  heart,  and  greet  thy  Parent  eyes ; 

And  Anstxalada  float,  with  flag  nnfurl'd, 

A  new  Britannia  in  another  world ! 
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Discussion. 

Sir  Frxdebick  Nafieb  Bboome,  K.G.M.G.  :  I  have  been  asked" 
to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  opening  the  discussion  on  the  ver}' 
interesting  paper  we  have  just  heard  read.     Such  a  subject  as 
"  Australia  Revisited  "  could  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting  in  any 
hands,  more  especially  in  those  of  such  an  experienced,  practical, 
and  much-travelled  Colonist  as  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson.    There  is* 
only  one  subject,  in  fact,  which  to  any  Colonial  audience  can  be 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  *'  Australia  Bevisited,"  and  that  is  th& 
subject  of  ''  England  Bevisited/'  and  we  who  have  lately  returned 
from  the  Colonies  must  feel  that  Old  England  has  in  her  the- 
germs  of  a  progress  and  further  development  as  marvellous  as- 
even  our  young  Australian  Colonies.    If  I  had  not  been  asked  to- 
speak  by  the  Chairman,  I  should  certainly,   as   Governor  o£ 
Western  Australia,  have  requested  to  be  allowed  to  express  my 
satisfaction  with  that  portion  of  the  paper  referring  to  my  Colony. 
Of  course,  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson  has  mainly  occupied  himself  with 
the  greater  Colonies  of  the  Continent — those  Colonies  which  even 
we  who  come  from  the  west  of  Australia  must  confess  are  the 
sunny  side  of  the  peach.     Still,  there  is  great  promise  in  Western 
Australia,  and  it  pleases  all  connected  with  that  Colony  to  find 
that  its  effort  to  acquire  free  institutions  has  met,  and  is  meeting, 
with,  so  much  sympathy.  As  you  know,  we  are  here  in  London — 
myself  and  delegates  from  the  Western  Australian  Legislature — 
to  give  all  the  information  we  can  to  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  which  is  considering  our  Constitution  Bill.    For 
some  time  we  have  been  busily  engaged  on  that  duty,  and  I  hope- 
and  think  the  inquiry  will  lead  to  a  most  satisfactory  conclusion. 
This  much  is  certain — that  the  complete  establishment  of  what 
are  called  free  institutions  throughout  the  Australian  Continent 
is  absolutely  necessary  before  the  great  question  of  AustraliaD 
Federation  can  be  effectively  and  thoroughly  dealt  with.    The 
first  step  must  be  taken  before  the  second,  and  our  Colony  must 
be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  greater  Colonies  on  the  Con- 
tinent before  the  question  now  engaging  the  attention  of  Australian 
statesmen  can  be  completely  settled — ^as  we  all  would  wish — ^by 
the  union  of  all  the  States  of  Australia  into  a  glorious  Dominion 
of  the  East,  rivalling  that  of  the  West,  the  great  Dominion  of 
Canada.    If  I  may  be  allowed  to  differ  on  one  point  with  the 
reader  of  the  paper,  I  would  respectfully  say  that  I  cannot  agre& 
with  him  in  thinking  tha  the  question  of  Imperial  Federation 
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has  been  pretty  well  threshed  out.  It  has  not,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  been  threshed  out  at  all.  We  who  look  on  it  as  a  mag- 
nificent and  fascinating  idea,  but  who  are  not  as  yet  num- 
bered among  its  special  advocates,  are  most  anxious  to  learn 
how  it  is  that  the  planets  are  to  be  chained  to  the  sun, 
and  why  it  is  that  the  natural  forces  under  which  these  planets 
now  so  easily  move  in  their  appointed  orbits  are  insufficient.  No 
doubt  there  may  be  good  reasons  for  all  this,  but,  as  I  have  said, 
I  cannot  agree  that  Imperial  Federation  has  been  pretty  well 
threshed  out.  There  seems,  on  the  contrary,  a  most  remarkable 
inclination  among  its  disciples  not  to  thresh  the  subject  out  at 
all.  I  would  refer  to  one  further  point  mentioned  by  Sir  Arthur 
Hodgson — ^the  fact  that  Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  been  engaged  in 
poUtics  for  forty  years,  and  remains  a  poor  man.  Now,  thiB 
proves  what  is  true,  namely,  that  politics  in  Australia  is  not  a 
trade  at  which  thepoUtician  feathers  his  nest.  That  comparative 
want  of  fortune  of  a  political  leader  is  an  honourable  character- 
istic common  to  not  a  few  AustraUan  poUticians,  who  have  pre- 
judiced their  private  affidrs  for  the  honour  of  serving  their 
country.  We  have  heard  of  mayors  and  sherifb  in  another  coni- 
munity  who  make  large  fortunes  during  a  brief  term  of  office, 
but  the  Australian  politician  is  none  of  these,  for  politics  in 
Australia  is  a  trade  which  brings  no  pecuniary  gain.  All  the 
more  honour,  then,  to  those  who,  while  their  fellows  were  making 
their  fortunes,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  their 
countrymen,  like  Sir  Henry  Parkes. 

Mr.  Matthew  Macfie  (Victoria) :  We  cannot  have  failed  U) 
be  interested  in  the  personal  reminiscences  of  Sir  Arthur  Hodg- 
son, because,  as  persons  acquainted  with  Australia,  our  own 
thoughtis,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  travelled  with  him  over  the 
vast  areas  over  which  he  conducted  us.  There  are  one  or  two 
practical  phases  of  the  subject  that  at  the  present  moment 
deserve  special  attention,  more  particularly  as  I  do  not  think 
sufficiently  systematic  efforts  are  put  forth  in  this  country  in 
behalf  of  the  Australian  Colonies  generally  by  friends  of  Australiik 
located  here,  or  by  the  Colonies  themselves,  to  diffuse  information, 
especially  among  the  reduced  farming  population — bqtl^  landlords 
and  tenants — who,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  they  understood  aright 
the  enormous  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  viticultural  resources 
of  some  portions  of.  AustraUa,  would  be  exceedingly  glacLto  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  people  who  are  there.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
problem  to  say  how  the  want  I  have  indicated  can  be  adequately 
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supplied.    I  presume  that  the  Agents-General  are  not  expected 
to   render  themselves  particularly    active   in  the   matter,  for 
some  eanse  or  another,  perhaps  somewhat  obscure.    I  believe 
pari  of  that  cause  lies  in  Australia  itself.    We  know  very  well 
thftt    in  some  Colonies,  at  any  rate,  Qovemments  depend  for 
iheir  existence  on  majorities  in  the  Lower  Houses  of  Parliament^ 
and  ^we  know  also  that  there  is  a  preponderance  of  working-class 
opinion,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  not  enthusiastically  in 
favour  of  extending  immigration.     Consequently  it  would  be 
unfair  to  expect  any  special  effort  in  regard  to  emigration  to 
emanate  from  the  Agents-Greneral  here,  for  they  are  only  func« 
tionaries  who  have  to  act  in  conformity  with  orders  from  head* 
qoartors.    But  while  there  is  to  be  deprecated  any  attempt  to 
impose  on  the  Colonists  anything  approaching  to  pauper  labour, 
against  which  the  working  classes  would  justly,  I  think,  lift  up 
their  voices,  still,  is  there  not  a  middle  course  between  leaving 
the  public  here  to  ascertain  all  that  can  be  learned  about  these 
Colonies  for  their  guidance  as  best  they  can,  and,  on  the  other 
handy  supplying  the  means  of  emigration  to  those  who  might  be 
considered  desirable  emigrants?    I  think  the  middle    course 
would  not  compromise  the  Governments,  and  certainly  would 
not  be  injurious  to  the  people  who  might  be  considered  suitable 
additions  to  the  Colonial  population  from  this  side.    I  think 
this  course  should  consist  in  these  Governments — whatever  else 
they  do  or  abstain  from   doing — giving  the   people  here   an 
opportunity,  beyond  what  they  now  possess,  of  understanding 
the  kind  of  country  Australia  is,  and  the  attractions  it  offers  to 
persons  who  are  too  thick  on  the  soil  here  for  their  own  comfort 
and  the  convenience  of  their  neighbours.    Our  surplus  popula- 
tion is  increasing  year  by  year.    Of  course,  we  do  not  propose 
that  this  surplus  should  be  sent  out,  but  a  considerable  proportion 
would  do  honour  to  themselves  and  the  Colonies,  and  would  be 
able  to  emigrate  on  their  own  resources,  if  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  how  the  land  lies.    I  think  this  problem  is 
worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  aU  interested  in  Australia. 
We  have  a  great  disadvantage  to  contend  with  in  this  matter 
as  compared  with  America,  in  consequence  of  what  may  be 
called  the  incipient  State  Socialism  of  the  Australian  Colonies  : 
that  is  to  say  that — ^partly,  no  doubt,  from  necessity — ^the  State 
undertook  the  great  pubUc  works,  such  as  railways,  and  so  the 
Colonies  are  deprived  of  the  advantage  which  America  possesses 
in  the  diffusion  of  information  by  the  owners  of  the  private  lines* 
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These  great  agencies  perform  the  task  of  informing  the  world 
^bout  America,  without  any  trouble  to  the  Govemxnent  of  the 
United  States,  and  hence  half  a  million  of  people  pour  over  her 
chores  every  year.    I  believe  that  67  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  proceeds  to  America  and 
11  per  cent,  to  Canada,  and  I  am  afraid  that  not  much  more  than 
half  the  latter  proportion  goes  to  the  great  AustraUan  Colonies. 
In  this  coimtry  there  are  447  persons  to  the  square  mile,  in  the 
•United  States  17  persons,  and  the  mere  fraction  of  a  man  to  each 
square  mile  in  AustraUa.    The  question  is  how  the  information, 
in  a  spoken  form,  should  be  brought  before  people  who  hardly 
•know  of  the  existence  of  the  Agents-General,  and  who  would  be 
benefited  by  it,  so  that  they  might  at  all  events  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  up  their  minds  to  settle  among  the  happy  com- 
munities of  Australia,  and  more   particularly  on  the  lands  of 
Australia.    It  is  no  use  sending  people  out  unless   they  are 
properly  guided   as   to  where  to  settle.    What  is  specially  re- 
quired is  to  counterbalance  the  excessive  working-class  influence 
in  the  towns,  without  disturbing  the  section  of  the  people  who 
wield  it,  for  I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the  working 
classes  deserve  credit  for  their  industry,  sobriety,  and  thrift.    It 
•is,  however,  plain  that  even  Victoria  suffers  a  serious  drawback 
in  the  comparative  stagnation  of  country  as  compared  with  the 
'town  development,  and  this  is  more  or  less  the  case,  I  fear, 
dn  several  of  the  other  Colonies.  I  have  ventured  to  throw  out  these 
hints  with  all  deference,  in  the  hope  that  a  practical  turn  may 
he  given  to  the  discussion,  and  that  the  subject  may  be  taken  to 
heart  by  all  interested  in  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  Stephen  H.  Pabkeb  (M.L.C,  Western  Australia):  I 
Tegret  that  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson  did  not  visit  Western  Australia 
in  the  course  of  his  travels,  and  describe  our  Colony  in  the 
graphic  language  in  which  he  has  described  the  others.  We  are 
struggling  now  to  obtain  the  position  already  attained  by  our 
neighbours,  and  our  hope  is  that  by  means  of  the  energy  which 
will  be  infused  by  self-government,  and  the  attraction  of  popula- 
tion and  capital,  not  only  from  the  British  Islands,  but  from  the 
neighbouring  Colonies,  we  shall  eventually  attain  a  much  greater 
degree  of  prosperity  than  we  enjoy  at  the  present  time.  All 
things  come  to  those  who  wait.  We  have  waited  for  some  years, 
and  we  are  hoping  that,  as  the  neighbouring  Colonies  become 
•over-populated,  the  people  will  flood  over  to  Western  Australia, 
which  certainly  possesses  a  large  extent  of  territory  well  fitted 
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for  those  dedrous  of  settling  on  the  soil.  We  have  done,  and 
are  doing,  all  we  can  to  enable  persons  to  settle  on  the  land.  It 
is  moet  desirable,  we  know,  so  far  as  the  Mother  Country  is  con- 
cerned, that  she  should  get  rid  of  a  large  part  of  the  population 
now  congested  in  the  towns,  but,  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
said  by  the  last  speaker,  I  think,  from  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  since  my  arrival  in  England,  that  the  very  population  we 
desire  in  the  Australian  Ciolonies — ^the  agricultural  population, 
people  who  are  desirous  to  settle  on  the  soil — ^is  the  very  popula- 
tion England  has  not  to  spare.  The  population  that  is  being  bred 
up  in  towns,  and  used  to  town  labour,  is  not  what  can  be  expected 
to  go  into  the  solitudes  and  wilds  of  a  new  country,  and  content- 
edly settle  down  on  and  cultivate  the  soil.  It  is  almost  expect- 
ing impossibilities.  Such  people  would  naturally  gravitate  to 
towns  again,  and,  so  far  as  emigration  to  our  Colony  is  concerned, 
cor  experience  has  been  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  immigrants 
were  drawn  from  towns— discharged  factory  hands  and  the  like 
—but  that,  do  all  we  could,  such  as  giving  them  grants  of 
land,  we  could  not  induce  them  to  settle,  and  that  so  soon 
as  they  had  raked  together  a  small  amount  of  money  they 
departed  to  the  more  attractive  and  populous  towns  of  the 
other  Australian  Colonies.  If  there  could  be  some  means  of 
obtaining  agricultural  emigrants,  and  inducing  them  to  settle, 
I  feel  sure  Australia  could  absorb  a  very  large  number, 
and  that  our  own  Colony  a£Fords  a  large  field  for  such 
colonisation.  This  question  of  emigration  has  greatly  agitated 
the  public  mind,  and  has  militated,  perhaps,  in  the  minds  of 
some  persons  against  the  demand  we  are  now  making  for  self- 
government — not,  I  imagine,  that  anyone  opposes  the  proposal 
that  Western  Australia  should  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  other 
Colonies,  so  far  as  government  is  concerned,  but  that  there  is  an 
idea  that  a  portion  of  the  territory  should  be  reserved  for  coloni- 
dng  purposes  in  relation  to  the  Mother  Country.  All  I  can  say 
is  this — ^and  as  a  native  of  Western  Australia  I  speak  with  some 
authority — that  the  one  desire  of  our  Colony  in  the  past  has  been, 
aod  will  in  the  future  be,  to  populate  our  vast  territory ;  and  if 
we  can  by  any  possible  means  induce  persons  to  settle  on  our 
-soil,  no  sacrifice  will  be  too  great  for  the  Colony  to  undertake 
with  that  view.  We  all  know  that  a  large  extent  of  territory 
without  population  is  valueless,  and  every  person  introduced  into 
a  Colony  is  a  national  gain.  That  is  exactly  our  feeling  on  the 
•subject,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  Western  Australia  will 
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use  her  best  endeavours  to  populate  her  soil  from  the  Mother 
Country.    Of  course,  we  know  that  there  are  some  indoBtries — 
such  as  vme  culture — which  perhaps  can  best  be  carried  on  by 
other  European  immigrants.    For  instance,  Germans,  and  perhaps 
French,  might  be  better  immigrants  for  the  purpose.     In  fact,  in 
our  Colony  some  Swiss  immigrants  did  uncommonly  well  in  that 
line,  and  it  might  be  well  for  us,  looking  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
country,  to  do  something  fco  promote  such  immigration.     The  cry,. 
''Australia  for  the  Australians,"  was  only  raised  as  a  protest 
against  the  introduction  of  alien  races,  and  we  fully  recognise  the 
right  of  all  British  subjects  to  people  Australia.    Although  prond 
of  being  Australians,  yet  I  feel  convinced  that  every  true-bom 
Australian  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  still  prouder  of  being  an 
Englishman,  and  would  deeply  deplore  anything  which  might 
tend  to  separation  from  the  Mother  Country. 

Mr.  Justice  Habdino  (Queensland) :  It  is  now  some  twenty- 
four  years  since  I  went  to  Queensland,  and  it  was  shortly  after 
my  arrival  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Arthur  Hodgson,  since  dignified 
in  respect  of  his  eminent  services  in  our  Colony  and  elsewhere^ 
esctended  to  me  the  hand  of  friendship.    During  that  time  I  did 
not  visit  my  native  land.    I  now  return,  and  it  is  the  greatest 
gratification  to  me  to  be  present  this  evening,  and  to  hear  from 
Sir  Arthur  Hodgson  his  admirable  remarks  on  the  Colonies.    I 
did  not  myself  intend  to  speak  this  evening,  but  in  reference  ta 
Mr.  Macfie's  remarks  as  to  the  expediency  of  promulgating  the 
terms  on  which  emigrants  will  be  received,  I  desire  to  correct 
him  to  a  certain  extent  as  regards,  at    any  rate,  our  Agent- 
General.    I  have  seen  in  the  railway  stations,  the  almanacks,  and 
the  daily  newspapers  in  this  country  advertisements  as  to  the 
terms  upon  which  emigrants  from  this  cotmtry  would  be  received 
by  my  Colony — stating  what  they  would  be  entitled  to,  and  what 
benefits  they  would  receive.    More  than  this  I  do  not  think  the 
Colony  desires  at  present.    Our  greatest  prosperity  as  a  Colony 
has  been  in  the  years  when  the  greatest  number  of  immigrants 
have  arrived,  and  from  the  time  when  the  immigration  has  been 
checked  the  prosperity  has  not  been  so  great,  though  there  were 
other  causes,  no  doubt,  that  militated  against  it.    My  experience 
is  that  the  immigration  now  to  a  large  extent  consists  of  what 
are  called  assisted  passages.    The  relatives  and  friends  of  those 
who  have  ventured  out  have  received  intimation  of  their  success, 
and  have  followed  them,  and  I  am  satisfied  this  is  the  best  class 
of  inmiigrants.    We  do  not  want  the  sweepings  of  the  gutters  of 
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Uie  English  towns.    The  men  to  succeed  with  us  must  be  men 
possesaing  perhaps  no  large  amount  of  money,  but  a  sufficiency 
to  break  the  first  entry  into  a  strange  land.    My  experience  is 
that*  out  of  400  or  600  emigrants,  the  large  proportion  of  them 
are  immediately  met  and  taken  away  by  their  friends,  and  that 
within  three  or  four  days  of  the  landing  there  won't  be  5  per  cent, 
left  in  the  immigration  depot.    There  have  been  meetings  of  the 
unemployed  in  our  Colonies.    A  working  man,  speaking  to  me 
on  the  subject,  said  he  had  been  mixed  up  in  Brisbane  politics 
for  twenty  years,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  meetings  were  got 
up  by  a  body  of  men  who  fluctuated  from  Colony  to  Colony,  who 
did  not  want  to  work,  and  who  simply  wanted  to  make  money  by 
going  about  in  that  way  and  disturbing  the  population.     In  my 
opinion  a  man  who  has  energy  and  enough  money  in  his  pocket 
to  keep  him  for  a  short  time  will  be  sure  of  success.    I  know  no 
poverty  in  the  country.    I  do  not  think  that  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  I  have  been  stopped  in  the  street  and  solicited  for  alms. 
Of  coarse  there  are  occasions  when  a    family,  through  some 
calamity,  stands  in  need  of  temporary  assistance,  but  that  assist- 
ance is  demanded,  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  loan,  and  my  experience 
is  that  the  family  would  be  too  proud  to  accept  such  aid  on  any 
other  terms.    I  thank  you  for  listening  to  these  few  words. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.) :  I  think  you 
will  aU  agree  that  we  have  listened  to  a  most  interesting  Paper 
and  discussion.  In  regard  to  the  excellent  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Macfie — ^which  I  may  say  embodied  many  truisms  that  nobody 
will  gainsay — ^he  appears  to  me  to  have  overlooked  one  or  two  im- 
portant elements  in  this  question  of  emigration.  Everybody  recog- 
nises the  advantages  of  emigration,  especially  in  this  over-popu- 
lated country,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  question  is  not 
to  be  wholly  settled  here.  The  British  Parliament  and  the  Colonies 
have  in  their  wisdom  thought  fit  to  vest  all  the  real  powers  of 
Government  in  mere  numbers  :  the  operative  classes  have  really 
the  Grovemment  in  their  hands,  and  in  some  of  the  Colonies — 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  for  example — they  do  not  choose 
to  do  anything  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  additional  labour, 
inasmuch  as  by  so  doing  they  would,  they  consider,  interfere 
with  their  monopoly.  Wisely  or  unwisely,  the  virtual  powers  of 
government  and  administration  of  these  vast  and  magnificent 
tenritories  have  been  placed  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  wisest 
people— not  those  who  have  the  largest  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  country — but  in  mere  nmnbers ;  and  the  result  is  that,  in  two 
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of  these  Colonies,  at  all  events,  there  is  a  distinct  opposition  to 
any  plan  calculated  to  meet  this  difficulty — ^that  is  to  say,  to 
allowing  the  British  labourer  and  the  redundant  population  of 
this  country  to  have  their  fair  share  in  the  great  inheritance 
belonging  to  the  British  people.    I  do  think  some  means  might 
be  adopted  to  correct  the  evil.    I  do  not  know  whether  your 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  case  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic, 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  countries  in  the  world.    The  immi- 
gration is  spontaneous.    The  greatest  facilities  are  afforded  to 
the  newly-arrived  immigrants.    In  the  last  year  180,000  immi- 
grants, chiefly  Italians,  arrived  there.    The  Government  have 
provided  temporary  means  for  the  reception  of  these  people  on 
their  arrival.    They  have  an  extensive  network  of  railways,  and 
facihties  are  afforded  for  the  transport  of  these  people,  and  their 
settlement  in  the  country.      The  result  has  been  marvellous. 
The  growth  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic  is,  perhaps,  hardly  to  be 
paralleled  during  the  last  few  years  by  any  assisted  colonisation 
in  the  world.    In  regard  to  Canada  and  New  South  Wales  and 
other  Colonies,  I  think  the  immigrants  ought  never,  if  possible, 
to  be  located  in  any  of  the  towns,  but  should  be  engaged  iu 
London  and  settled  in  some  place  where  they  would  have  a 
permanent  interest  in  the  soil.    In  regard  io  coloured  labour, 
I  say  you  cannot  expect  any  individual  born  in  the  temperate 
zones  to  work  in  the  fields  under  a  tropical  sun,  and  if  by 
legislation  and   coercive  means    you   prevent    coloured  immi- 
gration you  simply  condemn  a  Colony  with   such   a   climate 
to  permanent  sterility.    For  that  reason  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Colonists  who  have  risked  their  fortunes  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
Australia  will  never  rest  until  they  are  allowed  to  exercise  their 
freedom  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  that  class  of  labour.    I 
will  now  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  giving  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson  for  his  excellent  Paper. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Sir  Arthub  Hodgson,  K.C.M'.G.  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  vote  of  thanks  and  for  your  kind  attention  this 
evening.  It  gave  me  a  real  pleasure  to  prepare  this  lecture.  I 
may  mention  that  the  task  was  done  under  considerable  diffi- 
culties, for  I  have  been  spending  the  past  few  weeks  in  the 
Riviera,  and  I  simply  had  not  a  single  book  of  reference. 
•Consequently  I  had  to  do  it,  as  we  used  to  say,  aU  out  of  my 
own  head.  I  now  beg  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  worthy 
•Chairman,    He  has  paid  me  a  great  compliment  in  travelling 
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from  his  country  seat  in  Hertfordshire  in  order  to  preside  on 
this  occasion,  and  I  am  sure  you  were  all  delighted  to  listen  to 
him.  He  is  one  of  our  oldest — one  of  the  most  popular  men  who 
ever  figured  in  New  South  Wales  or  Queensland.  I  beg  to 
propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  him. 

Sir  B.  6.  W.  Hbsbebt,  K.C.B.  :  I  did  not  expect  that  I  should 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  evening,  but  I  have  really  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  pro- 
posal that  .we  should  thank  my  old  friend,  Sir  Charles  Nicholson, 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties 
•of  the  chair.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  to 
have  a  more  accomplished  and  more  efficient  Chairman  than  you 
have  had  this  evening.  It  is  not  his  habit  to  take  credit  for  the 
good  work  he  has  done  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland, 
but  we  Queenslanders  more  particularly  remember  the  services 
he  rendered  to  the  Colony  when,  at  great  inconvenience,  he  came 
and  assisted  us  to  organise  a  Parliament — ^a  matter  in  which  we 
had  very  little  experience.  He  gave  up  a  high  position  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  resided  among  us  for  many  months,  in  order 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  acquired  by  him  as 
Speaker  in  the  Legislative  Council  in  Sydney.  Many  of  you  are 
aware,  also,  with  what  great  ability  he  discharged  the  high 
function  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Sydney.  Anyone  who 
cares  to  read  apposite  addresses,  couched  in  admirable  language, 
Bhoold  read  the  addresses  he  delivered  in  that  capacity.  I  am 
sore  you  will  all  agree  in  the  hope  that  he  will  frequently  come 
amongst  us  in  London,  and  take  part  in  the  public  afEairs 
•connected  with  the  Colonies. 

The  motion  was  cordially  passed. 

The  Chaibiian  :  I  really  feel  overwhelmed  by  the  kindly  expres- 
sions to  which  I  have  just  listened.  I  cannot  appropiate  to 
myself  all  the  merits  assigned  to  me.  It  has  been  my  fortune 
during  many  years  happily  spent  in  Australia  to  play  a  certain 
part  in  the  great  work— educational  and  legislative — that  has 
been  going  on  in  that  country,  but  I  have  been  only  one  amongst 
a  number  of  others — able,  active,  and  accomplished  men — to 
whom  the  great  task  of  transferring  the  Old  England  to  the  New 
—Ilium  in  Italiam  portans — ^has  been  entrusted.  I  thank  you 
for  your  good  wishes. 

Hie  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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SEVENTH  ORDINAKY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Seyenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  liel^ 
at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  May  13^ 
1890. 

The  Bighl  Hon.  Hugh  G.  E.  Childebs,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
^  and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  meeting 
30  Fellows  bad  been   elected,  viz.,  12  Resident  and  18  Non- 
Residents 

Resident  fbHows : — 

George  Sarher,  A,  Brodziak^  Edwin  Craven,  Walter  B.  H,  Dray  son, 
WiUia/m   FadrcUmgh,  Arthwr  A,  Heron,  A,  J,  Mounteney  Jephaon, 
John  C.  Manchee,  Charles  K.  Milboum^y]  William  MitcJiell,  George 
A.  Spottiswoodef  Campbell  Williams. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Captain  C,  W,  Pleydell  Bouverie,  Garrett  Brown,  J.P,  (Cape  Colony), 
Arthur  B.  Butterworth  (New  South  Wales),  James  P.  Casely  (Tram- 
vaaJ),  George  Chapman  (Tasma/nia),  Charles  H,  Doughu  (New  South 
Wales),  G.  Geoghegan  (Victoria),  George  GolUn  (South  Australia)^ 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  George  B,  Harding  (Queensland),  David  E.  Hutthins 
(Cape  Colony),  WiUiam  Herbert  Jones  (Victoria),  John  K,  Mackay 
(New  South  Wales),  H.  T.  Plaisted  (Victoria),  Hon.  John  Pringle- 
M.D,  (Jamaica),  Simon  Sache  (Transvaal),  F,  Jago  Smith  (New  Sotttk 
Wales),  Henry  Taylor  (Transvaal),  Carel  F,  Ziervogel,  (Transvaal), 

It  was  also  announced  that  numerous  donations  had  heevt 
made  to  the  Library. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  now  propose  to  call  upon  Colonel  Owen  to 
read  his  paper.  In  introducing  him,  I  may  say  that  Colonel 
Owen  was  a  very  distinguished  ofl&cer  in  the  Zulu  War,  and 
afterwards  was  for  some  years  Commandant  of  the  Local  Forces 
in  South  Australia,  and  in  that  capacity  had  opportunities  of 
visiting  the  other  Colonies,  and  becoming  well  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  of  their  military  defence.  These  conditions  Colonel 
Owen's  paper  will  fully  explain. 

Colonel  John  F.  Owen,  R.A.,  then  read  his  paper  on 
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THE  MILITABY  DEFENCE  FOBCES  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

The  subject  proposed  for  this  evening  is  one  which  covers  a  very 
'wide  field.  It  embraces  different  descriptions  of  Military  Forces 
-established,  under  very  varying  conditions,  in  three  of  the  great 
Continents — ^in  Africa,  America,  and  Australia.  It  is  of  far  too 
important  a  nature  to  be  dealt  with  in  anything  like  an  exhaustive 
manner  in  the  time  at  our  disposal,  nor  is  it  intended  to-night  to 
do  more  than  to  touch  upon  these  Forces  generally,  in  a  brief 
sketch,  and  to  mention  some  of  the  conditions  peculiar  to  them 
-as  they  are  at  present  constituted. 

There  are  many  gentlemen  in  the  audience  possessing  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  our  great  Colonies,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
hope  of  stimulating  discussion,  and  of  gaining  for  us  the  advantage 
of  their  valuable  experience  and  knowledge,  that  I  venture  to  lay 
before  you  a  certain  amount  of  information,  neither  new  nor 
original,  but  collated  from  various  sources,  as  to  the  strength  and 
the  governing  conditions  of  Forces,  which  though  yet  in  their 
infancy  may  become  in  the  future  potent  factors  in  the  world's 
history. 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  marvellous  advance  made  by  our 
Colonies  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  population,  in 
-social  well-being,  in  increase  of  commerce,  in  political  importance. 
Chequered  by  misfortunes,  perhaps  by  errors,  as  this  progress 
has  been,  in  the  main  it  has  been  rapid  and  ever  onwards,  and 
there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  it  will  happily  continue.  The 
motto  of  the  great  Southern  Continent,  **  Advance  Australia," 
orepresents  no  idle  boast,  no  passing  wish,  but  the  strenuous, 
determined  aim  of  a  young  nation  rapidly  maturing.  Nor  will 
our  offspring  in  America  and  South  Africa,  much  tempered  as  it 
may  be  by  other  blood,  be  behindhand  in  the  race. 

Many  a  gifted  writer  has  of  late  described  our  Colonies,  some 
with  words  of  solid  truth,  others  in  brilliant  word  pictures,  the 
colours  of  which,  though  charming,  will  not  always  stand  too 
close  inspection.  It  is  difficult  from  any  description,  however 
•admirable,  to  imagine  to  oneself  the  progress  mentioned.  Those 
only  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  themselves  visiting  these 
•countries  can  thoroughly  realise  how  these  germs  of  mighty 
nations  of  the  future  have  passed  through  the  stages  of  infancy 
and  childhood,  and  are  developing  with  startling  rapidity  a 
youthful  manhood  of  the  highest  promise. 
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No  less  wonderful  than  their  progress  generally  is  the^ 
growth  in  recent  years  of  that  spirit  of  true  patriotism  'which  has- 
founded,  and  which  is  continually  pushing  forward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  military  forces  we  are  about  to  consider.  The  legend 
of  these  forces  is  **  Defence,  not  Defiance,"  but  they  are  deter- 
mined that,  if  possible,  the  defence  shall  be  such  as  to  surely 
safeguard  their  lands  from  the  foot  of  the  foreign  invader. 

Certain  tables  have  been  kindly  prepared  by  my  friend  Captain 
Bunbury,  Eoyal  Artillery  (who  would  more  fitly  than  myself 
have  appeared  before  you  to-night),  to  which  I  beg  to  call  your 
attention.  The  data  given  must  be  taken  as  only  approximately 
correct;  time,  unfortunately,  has  not  admitted  of  their  being 
subject  to  much  revision ;  but  for  all  our  purposes  they  are  doubt- 
less sufficiently  true.  As  we  only  have  to  deal  with  the  self- 
governing  Colonies,  the  Indian  armies  are  not  shown.  Time  will 
not  allow  of  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  the  smaller  colonies, 
so  that  we  shall  be  limited  practically  to  the  forces  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion,  of  South  Africa,  and  of  Australia  (including 
New  Zealand). 

Appendix  I.  gives  an  epitome  of  all  these  forces,  which  amount  to 
SI.  total  of  about  78,000  officers  and  men.  An  addition  of  some  5,000 
more  would  have  to  be  made,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the 
Colonial  Office  List,  for  the  smaller  colonies  mentioned,  bringing 
up  the  grand  total  to  83,000  of  all  arms,  with  some  120  to  150 
guns,  more  or  less  fit  to  take  part  in  active  operations.  Compared 
with  the  vast  masses  of  armed  men  of  the  Continental  nations- 
these  numbers  may  seem  insignificant.  Their  weight  and  mean- 
ing must  not,  however,  be  measured  by  mere  figures. 

Considering  the  comparative  scantiness  of  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  Colonies,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  distributed  in 
most  cases  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  these  figures  express  far 
more  than  they  seem  to  do.  They  tell  of  great  difficulties  overcome,. 
of  much  self-sacrifice,  and  of  determination  to  justify  a  laudable 
ambition  to  take  place  amongst  the  nations  as  part,  we  may  hope,. 
of  the  mightier  Greater  Britain  of  the  future. 

We  must  realise  the  conditions  under  which  the  services  of  these 
Forces  are  mainly  given.  There  is  no  pressure  of  a  great  nation 
armed  to  the  teeth  on  any  of  their  borders,  nor,  fortunately^ 
any  socialistic  dangers  of  magnitude  to  be  guarded  against. 
Ample  work  exists  for  every  willing  hand,  and  the  citizen  soldier 
sacrifices  more  in  the  new  than  in  the  old  country  when  he 
renders  service  to  his  State. 
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The  Military  Defence  Forces  of  the  Colonies  show  not  merely 
the  wise  determination  of  their  statesmen,  but  are  the  outward 
sign  of  an  ardent  patriotic  feeling  which  pervades  their  youth. 
The  members  of  these  Forces  are  soldiers  for  love  of  country 
and  of  arms — soldiers  almost  by  nature,  many  of  them.  The 
spirit  which  pervades  them  is  excellent.  Their  actual  numbers> 
are  much  limited  by  the  small  revenues  available  for  supply  of 
arms,  equipment,  clothing,  &c.,  but  on  the  cry  of  alarm,  upon 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  being  really  needed,  these  numbers, 
could  without  difficulty  be  increased  to  an  extent  which  is  not 
recognised  sufficiently. 

There  would  be  men  willing  and  anxious  to  increase  them  largely 
but  the  real  difficulty  would  lie  in  the  supply  of  weapons,  of 
equipment,  of  ammunition,  &c.,  as  will  be  further  explained  later 
on. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  forces.  They  are  exhibited 
in  Appendices  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  respectively,  in  the  several  classes 
of— 

Permanent  forces, 

Militia  (or  partially  paid  forces), 

Volunteers  (unpaid  forces). 

The  permanent  forces  are  paid,  housed,  clothed,  and  fed  hy 
the  State  during  the  term  of  their  engagement,  usually  from  three 
to  five  years,  and  are,  for  the  time,  soldiers  by  profession  coming 
under  a  more  or  less  stringent  military  law.  They  are,  in  fact^ 
the  nucleus,  or  even  more  than  that  in  some  cases,  of  a  standing 
army.  Their  number,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very  small  indeed  as 
compared  with  the  total  forces.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  In 
new  countries  more  especially  is  labour  required  to  conquer  the 
difficulties  of  nature,  and  the  less  can  men  be  spared  by  the 
country  for  unproductive  work. 

It  is  thoroughly  recognised,  however,  that  where  the  Colonies 
have  provided  forts  and  expensive  armament  for  their  protection, 
and  where  apparatus  requiring  scientific  care,  such  as  torpedo 
defences,  have  been  provided,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
a  certain  number  of  men  permanently  embodied  and  trained  to 
their  use  and  care.  Moreover,  as  the  forces  of  a  Colony  increase 
it  is  found  expedient  usually  to  have  a  limited  number  of  such 
professional  soldiers  to  assist  in  training  the  remainder,  to  pro- 
ride  an  example,  to  be  copied  as  it  were,  as  to  drill,  discipline » 
and  general  training,  and  to  act  as  a  stiffening  generally  for  tho 
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other  portions  which  have  but  little  time  to  devote  to  military 
training. 

The  value  of  this  constituent,  small  as  it  comparatively  is,  can- 
not be  overrated.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  artillery,  a 
few  engineers,  and  torpedo  corps. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Colonies  are  of 
the  class  shown  in  Appendix  III. — Militia  Forces— or  *^  partially 
paid  "  forces  as  they  are  termed  in  some  cases.  Their  members 
give  up  a  certain  portion  of  their  time,  the  maximum  of  which 
is  usually  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  while  engaged,  during  that  term,  in  military  work 
or  training,  receive  payment  at  definite  rates. 

In  addition  to  arms  and  equipment  they  are  also  provided  with 
uniforms  at  the  State  expense,  and  lodged  and  fed  at  its  cost,  if 
out  in  camp  or  otherwise.  This  class  of  force  serves  under  very 
different  conditions  in  the  several  Colonies :  as  to  training, 
whether  at  intervals,  continuously,  or  under  a  combination  of  the 
two  ;  as  to  pay  and  allowances  and  similar  points,  clothing,  &c. 
This  system  of  militia  forces  partially  paid  seems  to  answer  well, 
and  it  is  worked  in  a  very  cheap  manner,  giving  on  the  whole  a 
fairly  reliable  defence  at  a  small  cost. 

The  third  class  consists  of  the  volunteer  forces  proper,  who 
give  their  service  without  receiving  any  individual  pay;  the 
country  supplying  arms  and  accoutrements,  ammunition  for 
practice  and  training,  and,  in  some  instances,  uniform,  though 
the  latter  is  usually  supplied  by  the  volunteer  corps. 

A  capitation  grant,  varying  in  amount,  is  generally  paid  to  the 
corps  for  each  volunteer  rendering  himself  efficieiit,  according  to 
a  fixed  standard.    Theoretically  such  a  system  should  supply  the 
cheapest  form  of  force;  but  there  are,  especially  in  these  Colonies, 
great  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  as  to  the  proper  training  of 
such, — ^principally  from    the   sparseness  of    the  population  Ib 
country  districts  and  the  distances  which  must  therefore  be 
travelled  by  the  members  in  order  to  collect  numbers  sufficient 
for  drill  and  training.    There  are  further  difficulties  as  to  the 
supply  of  instructors  and  many  other  minor  points  in  connection 
with  the  widely  scattered  country  companies.     All  this  makes 
the  tax  both  upon  the  citizen  solder  himself  and  on  the  country 
heavier  than  it  is  with  us,  where  population  is  so  much  more 
dense. 

""me  of  the  Colonies  there  are  large  numbers  of  mounted 
3r  corps  providing  horses  at  their  own  expense.    This 
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iorm  of  volunteer  force  seems  a  very  valuable  one,  particularly 
where  long  distances  have  to  be  traversed  without  much 
•asaistance  by  railroads.  We  might  ourselves,  I  think,  profit  by 
the  example  set  us  regarding  these  corps. 

You  will  see  then  that,  in  the  Colonies,  every  arm,  as  found  in 
a  regular  army,  exists  in  a  manner  more  or  less  complete. 
Garrison  artillery,  engineers,  submarine  miners  and  torpedo 
corps,  for  the  permanent  defences ;  for  an  army  to  take  the 
field,  cavalry  in  small  numbers,  mounted  infantry,  field  artillery 
{and  machine  guns  in  some  cases),  and  infantry. 

Medical  departments  also  exist,  and  in  some  of  the  Colonies 
are  established  on  a  small  scale  the  nucleus  of  the  very  impor- 
tant branches  of  transport  train,  ordnance  store  department, 
4]kmbalance  service,  &c.  It  is  in  these  auxiliary  branches,  without 
which  no  force  can  take  the  field  satisfactorily  nor  be  rapidly 
moved,  that  the  Colonial  forces  are  especially  deficient. 

In  new  countries,  however,  where  man  is  accustomed  to  great 
difficulties  in  conquering  nature,  and  many  of  whose  inhabitants 
-are  obliged  constantly  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions,  it 
seems  easier  to  improvise  these  necessities  than  in  older  lands, 
where  matters  and  men  are  more  in  set  form,  and  where  things 
move  in  more  distinctly  fixed  grooves.  In  some  of  the  miUtary 
operations  undertaken  by  Colonial  forces,  great  readiness  has 
been  shown  in  rapidly  improving  the  necessary  transport,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  such  operations  have  only  been  on  a 
small  scale  and  against  enemies  not  of  a  very  formidable  nature. 
To  go  somewhat  more  into  detail  regarding  the  several  groups 
of  Colonies,  the  strength  and  description  of  their  forces  are  given 
in  Appendix  V. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Yon  will  see  that  Canada  possesses  an  army  of  38,000  officers 
and  men,  including  1,000  mounted  police  in  her  North- West 
Territories. 

Of  these  the  Permanent  Force  always  embodied  numbers 
1,000.  This  consists  of  cavalry,  mounted  infantry,  and  three 
batteries  of  artillery.  It  appears  to  be  in  a  fair  state  of  efficiency, 
and  is  distributed  among  the  several  schools  of  instruction  for 
the  three  arms,  which  are  of  such  very  great  value  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  militia. 

The  defence  of  her  coast  she  so  far  leaves  almost  entirely  to 
the  Imperial  authorities.    She  has  not,  as  many  of  the  Austra- 
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lian  Colonies  have  done,  spent  large  sums  in  coast  defences.  In 
fact,  the  long  land  frontier,  conterminous  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  work  which  her  Military  Forces  have  so  far  had 
to  do,  have  impressed  her  more  with  the  necessity  of  having  a- 
large  Field  Army.  The  special  corps  required  where  heavy  guns, 
torpedoes,  &c.,  are  used  for  defence  are,  it  will  be  seen,  but 
scantily  represented. 

The  great  bulk  of  her  soldiers  are  the  36,000  Militia.  This 
Force  was  instituted  in  1855,  and  consists  of  two  divisions,  the 
Active  Militia  and  the  Sedentary  MiUtia.  All  able-bodied  men 
between  certain  ages  (with  a  few  legal  exceptions)  are  liable  to  be 
drawn  by  ballot  for  service  in  the  Active  Militia ;  but,  practically 
speaking,  there  are  sufficient  volunteers  for  the  Force  to  make  it 
unnecessary  to  enforce  the  laws.  The  Sedentary  Militia  consists 
of  all  men  up  to  sixty  years  of  age,  who  have  not  served,  but  this 
has  never  been  more  than  a  Force  on  paper. 

The  term  of  service  in  the  Active  Militia  is  for  three  years,  and 
the  period  of  training  each  year  is  only  twelve  days.  It  appears 
that  this  period  is  at  times  supplemented  voluntarily,  but  it  i& 
evidently  much  too  short. 

The  Mounted  Police  recruited  for  service  in  the  North- West- 
Territories  of  the  Dominion  are  a  most  serviceable  body  of  men. 
Their  duties  are  often  associated  with  exposure  to  great  fatigue 
and  danger. 

Gamps  are  held  each  year  in  different  localities  for  exercise  and 
training  of  the  Militia  in  brigade  drill,  &c.  For  military  purposes 
the  Dominion  is  divided  into  twelve  territorial  districts,  each 
administrated  by  an  officer  of  rank  holding  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment, and  having  a  small  staff  to  assist  him.  The  whole  of  the 
Forces  are  commanded  by  a  general  officer  of  the  Imperial  Ser- 
vice, having  a  suitable  staff. 

The  Dominion  possesses  good  Schools  of  Instruction  for  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers :  one  for  cavalry  and  mounted 
infantry  respectively,  four  for  artillery,  and  three  for  infantry  in 
different  cities  and  towns ;  the  different  corps  of  the  permanent 
force  supplying  the  instructional  material  in  the  way  of  officers 
and  men.  There  is,  moreover,  a  very  good  Military  College  at 
Kingston,  modelled  originally  on  the  American  Military  Academy 
of  West  Point,  where  cadets  are  trained  for  commissions  in  the 
permanent  force.  A  certain  number  of  commissions  in  the 
Imperial  service  are  given  annually  to  cadets  who  have  passed 
through  this  college. 
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The  whole  of  the  uniform  clothing  is  made  in  Canada.  An 
ordnance  factory  manufactures  rifle  ammunition  for  the  Snider 
rifles,  and  no  doubt  will  soon  be  able  to  turn  out  Martini-Henry 
ammonition  as  well.  Shells  for  field  artillery  are  also  made.  So 
that  for  the  supply  of  her  ammunition  the  Dominion  is  already 
partly  independent. 

The  Canadian  forces  are  all  entirely  under  the  Central  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominion,  and  not  under  those  of  the  several  states. 
composing  it.  This  is  a  very  important  advantage.  It  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  Dominion  minister,  styled  the  Minister  of  Militia  and 
Defence.  A  most  useful  Blue  Book  in  the  shape  of  a  report 
upon  the  whole  is  laid  before  the  Dominion  Parliament  each  year. 

South  Afbica. 

Though  other  British  territories,  such  as  Bechuanaland,  exist  in 
South  Africa,  some  of  which  may  have  a  great  future  before 
them,  it  is  only  with  the  two  older  Colonies,  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal,  that  we  have  to  do  in  considering  the  forces  they  have 
established  for  their  own  protection.  The  numbers,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  as  yet  but  small  comparatively. 

As  it  appears  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  always  hold 
the  important  harbours  of  Simon's  Bay  and  Table  Bay  for 
Imperial  purposes,  we  keep  Imperial  forces  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  while  a  small  proportion  of  such  forces  is  also  maintained 
elsewhere  in  South  Africa.  Until  very  lately  we  have  had  con- 
siderable Imperial  garrisons  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
carried  on,  as  you  all  know,  many  small  wars  with  them, 
aided  by  Colonial  contingents  more  or  less  irregular. 

The  formation  of  forces  in  these  Colonies,  on  a  definite  footing, 
is,  therefore,  of  very  recent  date,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ooxps  of  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  which  has  existed,  in  one  form  or 
another,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  has  rendered  frequently 
Host  excellent  service. 

To  burghers  called  out,  if  necessary,  by  ballot  was  entrusted 
^  a  large  measure  the  safety  of  these  Colonies  in  former  days,  and 
^  provision  still  holds  good,  I  believa  Accustomed  to  an  active, 
i^ardy  life,  and  to  the  constant  use  of  the  rifle,  and  living  in  the 
ptoximity  of  native  tribes  which  might  at  any  time  become 
l^osUle,  the  men  so  called  out  made  excellent  irregular  soldiers^ 
I'ut  no  prolonged  effort  was  possible,  as  they  could  not  leave  their 
Bettered  farms  for  any  length  of  time. 
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As  civilisation  advances  and  wealth  inereaseSi  the  value  of  such 
levies  becomes  less,  and  the  formation  of  more  definite  Forces 
JI>ecomes  more  necessary. 

Cape  Colony  now  possesses  about  1,500  permanently  paid  troops 
(including  police),  mostly  mounted.  Of  Volunteers  partially  paid 
(in  reality  a  Militia)  she  has  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  some  500 
mounted  rifles,  three  field  batteries  (armed  with  light  field  or 
mountain  guns),  a  few  engineers,  and  about  2,500  infantry. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  coast  corps  of  about  650  officers  and  men, 
oneant  to  assist  in  manning  the  coast  defence  batteries  of  the 
Oape  Peninsula. 

The  forces  of  the  Colony  are  evidently  no  more  than  sofi&cient 
to  cope  with  tribal  disturbances  on  the  frontiers,  and  to  assist  in 
iihe  defences  of  Table  Bay  and  Simon's  Bay. 

Natal  has  a  small  body  of  Mounted  PoHce  permanently  paid, 
^nd  a  volunteer  force,  partially  paid,  of  about  1,200,  including  one 
iield  battery.  Now  that  the  formidable  Zulu  power  lies  utterly 
^roken^  these  forces  may,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  keep  down  any 
possible  native  troubles,  but  that  is  all  that  could  be  expected  of 
them  unaided.  A  recent  Act  of  1885  has  constituted  on  a  definite 
footing  the  forces  as  shown  in  the  Appendix.  The  time  of  paid 
4;raining  allowed  (ten  days)  is  much  too  short  to  be  effective. 

The  two  Colonies  are  so  far  separated  that  they  could  hardly 
assist  one  another  in  case  of  trouble.  They  are  not  bound 
together  by  any  common  government  or  interests.  In  fact, 
from  a  mihtary  point  of  view,  as  from  a  political,  South  Africa  is 
^t  present  a  difficult  problem  to  deal  with.  In  case  of  danger  the 
State  would  have  to  rely  apparently  very  much  upon  Imperial  aid. 

A  commencement  has,  however,  been  made,  and  as  the  colonists 
of  Dutch  and  English  extraction  weld  more  completely  into  one 
people  with  the  self-same  interests,  as  the  States  become  more 
homogeneous  (and  perhaps  unite  into  a  federation  like  that  of  the 
Dominion),  as  railway  communications,  which  are  now  so  rapidly 
being  pushed  forward,  become  more  complete,  a  time  may  arrive 
when  the  united  Forces  of  these  Colonies  may  be  able  to  hold 
Xheir  own  against  any  possible  alien  enemy. 

No  military  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  officers,  nor 
means  of  manufacture  of  ammunition,  appear  to  exist  at  present 
in  South  Africa.  Her  Colonies  are,  therefore,  entirely  depen- 
dent for  their  supplies  of  the  same  on  extraneous  sources. 
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AUSTBALASIA. 

We  now  turn  to  the  great  Southern  Colonies  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  In  each  of  the  States  or  Colonies  we  find  a 
small  army  more  or  less  complete  in  itself,  but  having  no  relation 
to,  nor  connection  with,  those  of  its  neighbours.  The  total  strength 
of  the  Australian  forces  is  about  24,000  officers  and  men,  and  of 
the  New  Zealand  Forces  about  8,000.  Except  in  New  Zealand 
and  Victoria,  where  there  are  no  unpaid  Volunteers,  we  find  in* 
each  Colony  the  three  descriptions  of  permanent  Militia,  partially 
paid,  and  Volunteer  proper,  or  unpaid  Forces.  In  each  the* 
Militia,  or  partially  paid,  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  Force. 

New  South  Wales,  the  premier  Colony,  has  a  permanent 
Force  of  about  600,  mainly  artillery.  She  has  in  connection  with 
this  a  School  of  Gunnery  Instruction  on  a  small  scaJe.  There  is 
also  a  United  Service  Institution.  Her  permanent  Forces  might, 
with  advantage,  be  employed  much  more  as  material  for  in- 
structional  schools  after  the  Canadian  pattern. 

The  partially  paid  or  Mihtia  Forces  receive  a  fair  amount  of 
regular  training  on  half-holidays  and  in  the  evenings  after  work.. 
A  training  in  camp  ab  Easter  time  for  several  days  is  also  an 
annual  institution.  These  troops  are  principally  located  in  or 
near  the  capital,  Sydney. 

The  Volunteers  proper,  about  3,000  strong,  are  mostly  dis- 
tributed in  small  bodies  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

It  was  from  the  forces  of  New  South  Wales  that  there  came 
to  serve  under  the  British  flag  in  the  Soudan  that  gallant  body  of 
men,  known  generally  in  England  as  the  "  Australian  Contin- 
gent," and  well  they  supported  the  credit  of  the  forces  from  which 
they  were  drawn.  A  special  Act  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
Government  to  send  away  the  contingent.  Now,  the  permanent 
force  is  Hable  for  service  anywhere  incase  of  war ;  the  remainder 
only  for  service  within  the  bounds  of  their  Colony, 

Victoria  comes  next,  with  a  permanent  force  of  about  350,  and 
a  Militia  of  about  6,000 ;  included  in  the  latter  is  a  horse  artillery* 
batter}'  armed  with  machine  guns,  presented  to  the  Colony  by  one 
of  her  wealthy  citizens  (Sir  W.  Clarke).  A  part  of  the  field  artillery 
is  armed  with  powerful  breech-loading  guns.  The  payment  of 
the  forces  of  the  Colony  is  on  a  comparatively  liberal  scale,  and 
the  amount  of  training  given  sufficient  to  make  her  Militia  a  fairly 
effective  force.  A  camp  of  instruction  for  nine  days  at  Easter 
time  gives  a  valuable  opportunity  for  exercising  the  troops  in 
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manceuvres  of  various  descriptions.  A  body  of  1,000  mounted 
infantry,  recruited  principally  in  the  country  districts,  have  proved 
a.  useful  addition  to  her  forces. 

Victoria  possesses  a  School  of  Instruction  for  officers  and  a 
United  Service  Institution,  both  on  a  small  scale. 

She  has  a  factory  recently  established  for  the  manufacture  of 
ammunition  for  Martini-Henry  rifles — ^the  only  one  existing  at 
present  in  Australia. 

Queensland  has  a  small  permanent  force  of  about  100,  a  Militia 
force  of  nearly  8,000,  and  Volunteers  to  the  number  of  about 
2,000.  Her  permanent  force  is  utilised  thoroughly  as  an  in- 
•structionaJ  school,  and  her  Militia  is  raised  under  a  Defence  Act, 
with  provisions  very  simileir  to  those  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  pay  of  the  Militia  is  on  a  lower  scale  than  that  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria. 

South  Australia  comes  next,  with  a  small  permanent  force  of 
garrison  artillery,  a  Militia  force  of  about  1,600,  and  Volunteers 
numbering  about  1,500.  The  present  Defence  Act  is  very  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Queensland.  As  with  that  Colony,  the 
Militia  are  subject,  on  proclamation,  to  serve  in  any  part  of 
Australia.  The  militia  are  raised  and  serve  at  present  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The  periods  of  training 
'  allowed  by  law  are  fairly  long,  but  the  rate  of  pay  is  very  low. 
The  Volunteers,  as  in  the  other  Colonies,  are  distributed,  for  the 
most  part,  over  the  thinly  inhabited  country  districts. 

The  mounted  Volunteers  recently  established  promise  here,  as 
in  the  other  Colonies,  to  be  a  most  useful  addition.  Mounted  on 
hardy  horses,  inured,  like  their  riders,  to  rough  work,  fatigue, 
and  exposure,  the  amount  of  work  these  Volunteers  will  do  when 
called  upon  is  astonishing.  A  yearly  camp  at  Easter  has  become 
a  settled  and  most  useful  institution.  Advantage  is  taken  on 
general  hoUdays  to  have  the  troops  out  for  fleld-days  and 
manoeuvres,  on  as  large  a  scale  as  practicable.  No  regular 
school  of  instruction  for  officers  exists  nor  any  manufactory  for 
ammunition. 

Tasmania  has  a  force  of  about  1,500  all  told.  There  are  no 
mounted  branches.  Her  artillery  are  required  for  manning  the  Der- 
went  forts,  and  for  additional  coast  defence  she  has  a  small  torpedo 
corps.  The  climate  of  this  sland  is  very  good,  and  its  position  a 
central  one,  as  to  access  from  the  other  Colonies.  Should  a 
military  college  be  instituted,  common  to  all  Australia,  it  might 
be  advantageously  located  here. 
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Western  Australia  has  a  small  force  of  about  600,  all  Volunteers 
proper^  having  a  capitation  grant  of  SOs.  for  each  **  efficient. 

New  Zedland  has  350  in  her  permanent  force,'  artillery  and 
special  corps  for  employment  principally  with  her  coast  defence, 
on  which  much  money  has  lately  been  spent.  Of  Volunteers 
partially  paid,  she  has  about  7,500  of  different  arms.  This  force 
is  scattered  over  the  country  in  comparatively  small  bodies. 
Camps  are  held  annually  in  various  loccJities,  in  which  they  can 
be  got  together  in  sufficient  numbers  for  exercising  in  battalion 
drill,  &c.  The  amount  of  training,  however,  which  officers  and 
men  receive  is  by  law  one  week  less  than  that  given  in  the 
Australian  Ciolonies,  and  can  hardly  be  enough  to  promote  the 
efficiency  required. 

You  will  see  that  I  have  merely  made  a  few  notes  as  to  the  Aus- 
tralasian forces,  following  the  statistics  in  the  Appendices  given. 
To  attempt  to  go  into  all  details  as  to  the  forces  of  the  several 
Colonies,  or  to  make  any  comparisons,  would  not  be'possible  here. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  naval  forces  are  included  in  some  of  the 
Tables.  It  is  hardly  fair,  periiaps,  to  include  them  under  the 
head  of  Military  Defence  Forces^  as  in  case  of  hostilities  they 
would,  no  doubt,  be  employed  afloat.  They  have  been  allowed,  how- 
ever, to  remain,  as  these  naval  brigades  are  trained  to  infantry 
exercises  and  to  manoevring  on  land,  and  very  well  and  smartly 
they  do  such  work,  even  though  they  be  away  from  their  proper 
element. 

In  many  of  the  Australian  Colonies  there  are  a  large  number  of 
Cadet  Corps  which  do  excellent  service  in  the  military  training  of 
rising  youth,  and  are  very  popular  institutions.  The  public  school- 
master in  South  Australia  have  to  pass  an  examination  in  drill, 
though  oddly  enough  the  Defence  Act  does  not  recognise  Cadet 
Corps.  In  Victoria  13,000  cadets  were  instructed  in  drill  last 
year  by  qualified  teachers,  and  in  an  encampment  for  cadets  only 
2|000  underwent  in  the  same  year  a  continuous  training  of  four 
-^ys.  Other  Colonies  aJso  pay  much  attention  to  the  Cadet  Corps 
system. 

Looking  to  the  position  of  the  Australian  Colonies  as  regards 
one  another  and  the  easy  means  of  access  possessed,  both  by  rail 
And  steam,  it  is  evident  how  much  their  military  forces  would  be 
strengthened  for  defence  purposes  if  they  could  join  hands  with 
one  another,  and  on  an  emergency  act  in  common.  To  do  so 
rapidly  and  effectively  they  must,  however,  be  under  a  common 
-^•dniinistration  in  peace  time.    It  will  hardly  be  believed  that, 
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notwithstanding  the  large  expenditure  of  each  Colony  on  its 
defence  forces,  so  little  prepared  are  they  for  common  action,  on 
an  emergency,  that  the  Acts  under  which  their  militia  or  partiaUy 
paid  forces  serve — f.e.,  the  great  bulk  of  their  forces — do  not  con- 
template their  serving  even  in  the  neighbouring  Colony.  Special 
Acts  would  have  to  be  passed  to  allow  of  the  Government  sending 
such  forces  even  to  the  aid  of  its  next  neighbour.  Queensland 
and  South  Australia  are  the  only  exceptions.  Under  their 
Defences  Acts,  officers  and  men  of  the  active  militia  are  enrolled 
under  provisions  which  allow  of  their  being  sent  for  service  to 
any  part  of  Australia  upon  any  invasion,  or  danger  of  invasion, 
by  an  enemy.  Leaving  New  Zealand  out  of  the  question  for  the 
moment,  let  us  consider  what  should  be  done  to  obtain  the  best 
results  for  their  country  from  the  military  forces  described. 

At  present  the  two  more  populous  Colonies,  after  manning  the 
imx^ortant  works  protecting  their  capitals,  could  each  probably  at 
once  provide  a  Field  Force  of  about  4,000  men,  fairly  equipped,  but 
very  deficient  in  reserves  of  most  descriptions,  and  in  organised 
transport.  Queensland  and  South  Australia  could  each  turn  out 
about  half  that  number  under  the  same  conditions  of  leaving  their 
capitals  fairly  protected  as  to  manning  of  works,  &c. 

This  would  give  an  army  of  some  12,000  men,  which  no  doubt 
could  be  rapidly  expanded  when  the  forces  were  once 
mobilised  in  their  own  Colonies  to  more  than  double  that 
number,  or  in  round  numbers,  say,  to  an  army  of  25,000.  Were^ 
such  available  for  the  defence  of  any  threatened  point,  one 
might  consider  Australia  itself  as  practically  safe  from  a  hostile 
attempt  at  an  actual  landing.  As  yet,  however,  they  are  not  so 
available,  and  there  exists  no  organisation  nor  arrangement  for 
such  mutual  support. 

It  is  clear  to  the  most  ordinary  mind  how  important  this 
question  is,  and,  as  you  know,  it  is  the  point  which  acted  as  a 
powerful  lever  in  starting  the  great  movement  towards  a  federa- 
tion of  her  Colonies  which  has  recently  taken  place  in  Australia, 
— a  movement  due  immediately,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  report 
of  Major-General  Edwards  upon  the  forces  which  he  was 
commissioned  to  inspect  at  the  desire  of  the  several  Govern- 
ments. 

Were  the  Colonies  federated,  this  question  would  be  doubtless 
very  soon  solved,  and  the  example  of  America,  or  it  is  to  be 
hoped  rather  of  Canada,  would  be  followed,  and  the  forces  of  the 
several  Colonies  so  organised  that  they  could  be  used  as  a  whole* 
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for  the  defence  of  any  one  of  them.  This  question  of  federation 
is,  however,  one  which  may  not  perhaps  be  settled  for  some 
time  to  oome.  In  the  meanwhile,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  combined  (or  federal)  action,  solely  as  regards  their 
military  forces,  should  not  be  carried  out  at  once,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  contingency  of  a  possible  political  federation  in 
the  future. 

With  regard   to   the  first  line  of  defence,  the  Navy,  they 
have,  as  -we  know,  abready  taken    combined  action  by  joint 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  an  increase  to  that  Navy  of  five  fast 
cruisers  and  two  torpedo  boats,  under  certain  conditions  regarding 
Australian  waters.    This  joint  contribution  of   a  payment  of 
£126,000  per  annum  for  ten  years  seems  to  show  how  thoroughly 
these  Colonies  are  prepared  to  take  their  fair  share  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  commerce  and  of  the  safety  of  that  prosperous  portion 
oi  the  Umpire  which  they  have  the  privilege  of  governing  for 
themselves.    They  have  thus  readily  recognised  that  their  com- 
merce, their  wealth,  and  the  sanctity  of  their  shores  is  safe- 
guarded, in  the  first  line,  by  the  Imperial  Navy. 

To  fulfil  more  completely,  however,  their  just  responsibilities 
it  is  evident  that  difficulties  in  the  way  of  combined  action  of 
their  Military  Forces  must  be  overcome  by  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  For  at  present  in  default  of  this,  much  of  the  advan- 
tage which  would  be  gained  by  their  considerable  expenditure 
for  defence  purposes  is  absolutely  thrown  sway.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  an  attack  on  any  one  Australian  Colony 
would  be  much  more  than  a  menace  to  the  remainder,  that  they 
must  really  stand  or  fall  together  as  regards  any  power  which 
should  attack  them  in  force,  which,  though  not  certainly  pro- 
bable, is  yet  possible  so  long  as  they  cannot  oppose  sufficient 
defence. 

What  would  be  the  principal  points  to  be  decided  on  in  con- 
ference or  otherwise  by  the  Colonies  willing  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  make  practicable  any  combined  action  of  their  Forces  ? 
They  would  be  mainly  as  follows : — The  Field  Force  in  its  various 
branches  required  as  a  minimum  for  common  defence ;  includ- 
ing its  arming,  equipment,  reserves  to  be  held,  &c.  The  quota 
of  the  same  each  contributory  Colony  must  maintain.  The  amal- 
gamation or  other  modes  of  treatment  of  their  permanent  Forces. 
The  military  law  for  the  government  of  these  Forces  in  peace 
^e,  or  when  called  out  for  war,  or  a  prospect  of  war:  this 
would  include  the  precedence  of  the  Forces  of  the  contributing 
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Colonies,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  same.'*'  The  cost  of  pay- 
nldht  of  a  General  Officer,  with  necessary  staff,  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  the  seteral  Forces  in  peace,  or  of  conmnanding 
them  in  war,  or  any  prospect  of  war.  Organisation  generally  of 
the  Forces  of  the  contribatory  Colonies,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  proper  training  institntions,  a  Military  College  for 
officers,  its  location,  &c.  Establishment  of  a  Factory  for  supply 
of  smaU  arms  and  ammmution. 

These  points  being  determined,  the  approximate  cost  arrived 
at  of  the  quota  of  such  cost  which  each  Colony  would  have  to 
bear,  and  an  identical  Bill  drafted  for  submission  to  the  several 
legislatures,  the  difficulties  would,  I  beUeve,  be  more  than  half 
got  6ver. 

The  valuable  reports  of  Major-Oeneral  Edwards  (of  which  a 
summary  given  by  Colonel  Elias  in  a  recent  lecture  before  the 
Eoyal  United  Service  Institution  will  be  found  in  Appendix  YI.) 
have  furnished  a  practical  basis  as  to  some  of  these  points,  as 
well  as  on  other  questions  of  defence  which  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  subject  of  this  evening. 

If  the  two  great  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  can 
come  to  a  substantial  agreement  regarding  this  question,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  the  problem  might  soon  be  solved,  and  that 
Ahstralia  would  find  herself  in  a  position,  as  regards  her  Military 
Forces,  of  which  she  might  be  justly  proud.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  solution  will  soon  be  brought  about.  A  great  deal  of  your 
tiihe  has  been  taken  up  as  to  this  question,  but  it  is  so  pressing 
and  important  a  matter  for  the  Australian  Forces  that  no  apology 
is  necessary  for  my  so  doing. 

New  Zealand  is  so  far  removed  from  Australia  that  any  con- 
joint military  action  of  her  Forces  with  those  of  Australia  could 
only  be  expected  under  very  exceptional  circumstances.  It  is 
most  advisable,  however,  that  uniformity  in  the  arms  and  equip- 
ment of  her  Infantry  and  Field  Artillery  should  exist  with  those 
employed  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  that  agreement  should 
be  made  as  to  supply  of  ammunition  with  them,  so  that  she 

*  It  was  stated  at  the  Colonial  Oonferenoa  in  England,  that  the  simplest 
solution  as  to  the  knotty  point  of  preoedence,  would  be  the  laying  down  in 
such  identical  Act  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  had  power  to  giant  conuxus- 
sions  in  the  Colonial  Forces. 

If  a  complete  political  Federation  ta.ke  place,  and  the  Forces,  bA  in  Canada, 
become  Federal,  there  would  be  no  difSiculty  as  to  this  point,  as  commxssioztf 
would  be  given  by  the  head  of  the  Federated  States. 
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^would  not  be  dependent  on  England  for  sneh  supply.  Nor  need 
ibe  distance  preclude  her  contributing  towards  and  taking 
advttatage  of  any  Military  CioUeges  or  other  trfeoBing  institutions 
for  officers  which  may  be  established  in  Australia. 

Mew  Zealand  has  many  more  points  vulnerable  from  the  sea 
ihazi  Australia  presents,  and  has,  as  aheady  mentioned,  spent 
large  sums  on  her  coast  defences,  for.  the  manning  of  which  a 
eonfliderable  force  will  be  required.  For  this  ppvpose  4she  has 
normr  about  850  artillery  and  engineers  in  a  permanent  force.  The 
or^gaoisation  of  her  militia  (termed  Volunteers)  is,  under  the- 
recent  Acts  of  1886  and  1889,  vary  similar  to  that  of  Canada,  and 
the  proyisions  under  which  they  serve  are  on  the  same  lines ;  al} 
males  between  seventeen  and  fifty-five  years  of  age«  inoluding 
naUoee^*  being  liable  by  ballot  for  miUtary  service. 

New  Zealand  has  no  training  institution  for  officers,  no  factory 
for  the  supply  of  ammunition  nor  arms,  nor  apparently  even  a 
nncleuB  of  a  transport  branch. 

Haying  gone  so  much  into  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate 
in  a  few  words,  some  of  the  apparent  shortcomings,  or  the  oppo* 
«ite,  with  reference  to  their  Imperial  responsibilities,  of  the  groups 
of  self-governing  Colonies  whose  forces  have  been  discussed : 
as  to  their  provisions  for  defence  generally  (for  although  these 
do  not  come  under  the  Umited  scope  of  this  lecture,  they  must  be 
alluded  to),  and  as  to  their  mihtary  forces  in  particular. 

The  DomifUen  of  Canada  gives  no  contribution  towwds  the 
defence  of  her  commerce,  nor  has  she  done  much  towards  the 
defence  of  her  coast,  either  on  the  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  Facific» 
leaving  these  principally  to  the  protection  of  our  navy.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  magnificent  harbours  of  British  Columbia  still 
wait  the  necessary  works  and  guns  for  their  proper  seonrilQr*  froosi 
want  of  agreement  between  the  Dominion  and  the  Mother  Country. 
Her  military  forces  seem  hardly  adequate  in  numbers,  nor  to  hav^ 
a  sufficient  amount  of  annual  drill  and  exercise.  On  the  other 
hand,  her  military  organisation  is  good,  and  she  provides  excel- 
lent institutions  for  the  training  of  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers.  She  suppUes  much  of  her  own  aoununition  for  Infantry^ 
arms,  and  even  field-guns,  but  for  heavier  g^ns  is  dependent  for 
her  supply  upon  England. 

As  to  South  Africa^  both  in  the  Gape  Colony  and  Natal,  the 
Colonies  have  quite  accepted  their  share  of  responsibility  as  tp 

*  ^e  warlike  Maori  zaoe  will  glTa  MCMUe^tfighii&g  wnatBrial 
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their  coast  defences.  Their  military  forces  are  as  yet  but  smaO, 
wuting  that  more  complete  fusion  of  social  and  local  interests 
into  one  which  is  slowly,  but  we  may  hope  surely,  being  accom* 
plished.  Direct  Imperial  interests  make  it  necessary  for  the 
Mother  Country  still  to  retain  forces  in  these  Colonies.  The 
growth  of  the  Colonial  forces  themselves  is  so  far  satisfactory,  but 
more  training  is  required.  No  institutions  exist  for  the  instmc- 
tion  of  officers,  but,  so  small  are  the  forces,  that  this  can  hardly 
be  expected  as  yet.  In  any  extraordinary  circumstances  it  would 
seem  that  the  aid  of  Imperial  troops  would  have  to  be  relied 
on  by  these  Colonies,  though  their  military  progress  promises 
well. 

As  to  Australia,  her  Colonies  have  nobly  met  their  responsi- 
bilities on  the  whole :  they  have,  in  most  cases,  provided 
formidable  defences  for  their  seaboard ;  they  share  in  the  cost  of 
that  navy  which  protects  their  commerce.  Though,  however, 
they  spend  large  sums  on  their  military  forces,  they,  as  yet,  have 
no  training  institutions  for  officers,  and,  taken  altogether,  sadly 
lack  in  cohesion  and  organisation.  Once  this  great  defect  is 
overcome  in  some  such  manner  as  already  mentioned,  her  forces 
will  soon  assume  a  different  aspect. 

New  Zealand,  while  paying  of  late  much  attention  to  her  sea- 
board -defence  and  joining  in  her  share  of  the  Imperial  Naval 
Defence,,  does  not  appear  to  sufficiently  train  her  military  forces. 
In  all  these  Colonies  we  find  a  great  variety  of  field  guns  and 
but  small  reserves  of  ammunition.  It  is  important  that,  li 
possible,  these  varieties  should  be  reduced,  and  larger  reserves 
of  ammunition  kept  on  hand.  The  question  of  transport  also 
requires  attention,  for  at  present  it  hardly  exists.  In  the  cases 
where  they  are  capable  of  manufacturing  large  reserves  also  of 
such  ammunition  should  be  formed,  as  it  would  difficult  to 
obtain  it  from  England  in  case  of  war. 

These  and  many  other  important  details  will  have  to  re- 
ceive attention  before  the  military  Forces  of  the  Colonies  can 
be  said  to  be  prepared  for  any  continuance  of  work  with  a 
fair  chanbe  of  success. 

These  Forces  are  still  young,  however,  and,  judging  by  the 
extraordinary  progress  already  made  by  them,  we  may  be  sure 
that  in  time  these  defects  will  be  made  good,  and  the  more 
quickly,  no  doubt,  the  more  they  are  criticised. 

The  matter  laid  before  you  so  far  has,  I  fear,  been  very  dry 
and  technical ;  it  may  be  more  interesting  to  see  what  part  in 
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the  tented  field  has  abready  been  taken  by  some  of  our  younger 
brethren  in  arms. 

We  may  first  note  the  several  phases  which  have  always 
occnrredy  in  more  or  less  regular  succession,  as  to  armed  Colonial 
Forces,  until  they  at  length  become  organised  in  a  complete 
form. 

In  the  first  phase  the  colonists,  comparatively  few  in  number, 

have  their  arms  in  constant  requisition,  to  defend  themselves 

against  hostile  aborigines  and,  in  some  cases,  against  savage  wild 

beasts ;  while  they  frequently  depend  for  food,  to  some  extent, 

on  the  larger  animals  of  the  chase.    All  adult  males,  therefore, 

are  trained  and  well  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  usually 

are  excellent  shots,  accustomed  to  fire  at  living,  moving  objects, 

and  not  at  mere  stationary  targets.     From  time  to  time,  also, 

they  are  compelled,  for  self  preservation  against  some  formidable 

danger,   to  band  together  under  some  one  of   their  number, 

selected  for  recognised  skill  in  arms  or  power  of  command.    This 

phase  may  still  be  said  to  exist  to  a  limited  extent  in  parts  of 

South  Africa,  as  attested  by  the  burgher  law  of   calling  out 

*' Commandos,"  and  did  so  partially  until  recent  years  in  the 

North- West  of  Canada. 

How  dangerous  bodies  of  such  men  may  be,  skilled  in  shooting 
as  they  are,  hardy  and  accustomed  to  fatigue,  we  found  to  our 
cost,  without  shame  be  it  said,  when  fighting  against  the  brave 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal. 

A  second  phase  is  entered  pn  as  the  Colony  increases  in 
populatioiL  Dangerous  animals  and  the  larger  game  become  few 
in  numbers  or  disappear  altogether ;  and  the  aborigines  either 
meet  with  the  same  fate,  or  themselves  enter  the  bonds  of 
civilisation.  The  colonist  need  no  longer  carry  with  him  his  rifle 
for  protection,  or  to  obtain  food,  when  he  goes  afield  to  cut  his 
wood,  or  attend  to  his  cattle,  or  sheep,  or  crops.  He  can  sit  in 
the  shade,  if  he  have  a  mind  to,  and  smoke  his  pipe  of  peace 
ii&molested. 

No  longer  trained  by  necessity  to  arms,  and  having  a  less 
arduous  struggle  with  Nature  to  carry  out,  a  new  generation 
grows  up.  As  population  further  increases  a  certain  leisure  can 
be  seized  for  pastime,  and  amongst  other  manly  amusements 
contests  in  shooting  become  popular.  Bifle  clubs  are  formed, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  the  men  make  prize  shooting  a  favourite 
sport.  This,  however,  is  at  a  mark,  not  at  a  living  target  as 
formerly.    From  increase  in  its  wealth  making  it  a  prize  worth 
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having  from  a  rallying  of  the  partly  civilised  aborigines,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  a  serious  alarm  of  possible  attack  arises,  or  it 
seems  clear  that  such  is  possible.  A  spirit  of  ardent  patriotism 
is  aroused.  The  rifle  clubs,  containing  most  of  the  colonists 
now  used  to  arms,  are  enrolled  and  organised  in  rifle  companies 
or  other  similar  military  bodies,  clothed  in  uniform,  and  placed 
usually  under  the  command  of  leading  members  of  the  former 
clubs  as  their  officers.  While  the  pressure  of  alarm  or  actual 
work  remains,  drill  and  training  are  actively  carried  on,  usually 
tmder  the  tuition  of  old  soldiers,  and  these  troops,  though  net 
much  disciplined;  perform  excellent  service  when  called  upon. 

Of  the  spirit  and  courage  shown  by  such  bodies  of  Volunteers,, 
Whether  in  conjunction  with  Imperial  troops  or  otherwise,  we 
have  many  splendid  examples  in  all  our  recent  Colonial  wars, 
notably  in  South  Africa  and  in  New  Zealand.  In  the  latter 
Colony,  during  the  many  sanguinary  struggles  with  the  Maories 
carried' on  in  the  decade  1860-70,  large  numbers  of  Colonial 
corps  were  employed  together  with  the  Imperial  troops.  Their 
losses  were  heavy.  Many  of  them  had  something  to  avenge, 
smarting  under  the  destruction  of  farms  and  homesteads,  or  the 
cold-blooded  murder  by  natives  of  friends  und  relatives.  Used  to 
bush  life  and  able  to  scour  the  country  more  freely  than  disci- 
plined British  troops,  many  of  these  corps  were  much  dreaded  by 
the  Maorie^.  In  the  various  Kafir  wars,  as  in  Zululand,  bodies 
of  hardy  Colonial  Volunteers  were  always  found  most  useful  for 
similar  reasons. 

The  last  phase  is  that  in  which  commences  the  formation  of 
the  more  regular  description  of  military  forces,  such  as  we  have 
been  discussing  already,  and  statistics  as  to  which  are  embodied 
in  the  appendices.  As  population  increases  still  more  conmierce 
and  riches,  too,  increase.  All  fear  from  hostile  aborigines  disap* 
pears,  but  the  temptations  for  an  attack  by  more  formidable 
civilised  foes  increase. 

Popular  opinion  becomes  more  educated  on  military  points,' 
and  is  stimulated  by  a  press  quickly  growing  in  importance.'  The 
Colony  has  already  attained  to  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
self-government. 

^  The  more  thoughtful  of  the  community  see  that  such  a  force  as 
that  described,  without  much  cohesion,  though  well  suited  for 
fighting  against  a  savage  enemy,  could  not  be  safely  depended  on 
to  withstand  a  disciplined  foe. 

An  Act  is  filially  passed  establishing  a  militia,  or  partially  paid 
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Force,  which  absorbs  the  old  Volunteer  Force>  or  else  leaves  it  on 
one  Bide.  The  new  Forces  serve  under  more  stringent  regulations, 
mnd  receive  a  more  regular  organisation,  and  an  improved  train- 
uig.    Their  officers  are  more  carefully  selected  and  trained. 

Am  permanent  defences  are  established  for  their  rich  and 
thriving  seaports,  and  costly  armaments  are  obtained,  the  neces- 
sity becomes  evident  of  having  a  certain  number  of  officers  and 
men  permanently  embodied,  as  more  highly  trained  to  arms  than 
a  partially  paid  force  can  be.  A  small  permanent  force  of  regular 
Colonial  officers  and  men  is  therefore  formed,  commencing 
generally  on  a  very  small  scale  on  account  of  its  great  cost. 

The  warlike  operations  caizied  on  by  Colonial  forces  having 
reached  this  phase  of  or|^misation  may  be  illustrated,  as  far 
as  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  eoncemed,  by  the  admirably 
oomdncted  Bed  Btver  Expedition  of  1870,  under  the  command 
csf  Sir  Oamet  (now  Yisoount)  Wolseley,  in  which  two  battalions 
ol  the  Canadian  Active  Militia  took  part.  But  as  Imperial 
Begnlar  Troops  constituted  a  great  part  of  this  Force,  BfiA  the 
faistory  of  this  expedition  is  well  known  to  you,  it  need  be  no 
more  than  alluded  to  here.  The  Canadian  militia  regiments  did 
well.    In  his  final  orders  Lord  Wolseley  said : — 

**  Nothing  but  that '  pluck '  for  which  British  soldiers,  whether 
bom  in  the  Colonies  or  in  the  Mother  Country,  are  celebratedi 
oould  have  carried  you  successfully  through  the  arduous  advanca 
...  I  can  say  without  flattery  that  although  I  have  served 
with  many  armies  in  the  field,  I  have  never  associated  with  a 
better  set  of  men.  .  •" 

The  Fenian  invasion  of  1870  was  gallantly  met  by  the  Canadian 
Forces,  and  Canadian  blood  was  unfortuni^y  spilt,  though  some 
of  the  events  seemed  to  show  the  necessity  for  more  military 
training.  Here,  too,  Imperial  troops  were  emyployed,  though 
not  actually  engaged. 

But  in  1885  her  Forces  conducted,  without  any  Imperial  aid, 
a  most  successful  expedition  against  rebels  in  the  far  North* 
West,  where  Biel,  the  fomenter  of  the  troubles  leading  to  the 
Bed  Biver  war,  had  again  raised  an  insurrection  of  the  half 
raaieH  and  Indians  of  a  dangerous  description.  The  troops 
of  all  arms  composing  this  expedition  consisted  entircdy 
ol  the  Colonial  forces  of  the  Dominion,  under  the  General- 
Commanding  (Sir  ,  F.  Middleton,  K.03.).  Orders  were 
given  for  this  expedition  in  March,  1886,  and  within  four 
months  from  that  date  a  considerable  body  of  troops  had  been. 
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moved  2,500  miles  from  the  seat  of  Govenmient  at  Ottawa,  had 
accomplished  successfully  their  object,  put  down  the  rebellion, 
captured  its  chiefs,  and,  as  far  as  the  Militia  were  concerned,  had 
been  dismissed  to  their  homes.  The  rebels,  assisted  by  their 
Indian  allies,  were  not  despicable  foes.  They  inflicted  a  loss  of 
70  to  80  officers  and  men  on  the  Dominion  forces.  Eight  troops 
of  cavalry,  four  batteries  of  artillery,  and  ten  regiments  of 
infantry,  besides  mounted  police,  scouts,  &c.,  took  part  in  the 
operations,  in  three  columns,  with  a  transport  train  of  some 
fifteen  hundred  teams;  the  advanced  column,  under  Gleneral 
Middleton  personally,  performing  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
and  bearing  most  of  the  loss  mentioned.  The  absolute  scene  of 
operations  presented  many  difficulties. 

On  the  whole  this  affidr  must  make  the  Canadians  proud  of 
their  Forces,  who  bore  themselves  cheerfully  and  gallantly,  and 
must  make  them  appreciate  the  organisation  which  allowed  of  an 
insurrection  which  might  have  become  more  formidable  being  so 
easily  and  rapidly  suppressed.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  Canada 
sent  some  300  of  h^  brave  sons  to  assist  in  Egypt:  gallant 
voyageurs,  who  showed  their  value  in  the  arduous  ascent  of  the 
Nile. 

In  South  Africa  the  Cape  Colonial  Forces  carried  out  a  war 
with  the  BasutoB  in  1880-81  at  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
money  and  with  loss  of  life.  The  organisation  of  these  Forces  was, 
however,  very  incomplete,  and  the  result  of  the  campaign  doubt- 
ful on  the  whole,  though  the  troops  bore  themselves  gallantly 
against  a  gallant  and  well-armed  enemy  in  a  difficult  country. 

Australia  has  had,  fortunately,  no  occasion  to  carry  out  a 
campaign  on  her  own  account ;  but,  as  you  know,  a  portion  of 
her  Forces  as  at  present  constituted,  in  the  shape  of  a  contingent 
of  field  artillery  and  infantry  from  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  took  part  in  the  Soudan  campaign  of  1884-85,  side  by 
side  with  Imperial  troops. 

Concerning  this  Australian  Contingent.  You  will,  many  of 
you,  remember  what  a  thrill  ran  through  the  Empire,  what 
considerable  excitement,  too,  was  awakened  in  other  countries, 
friendly  and  unfriendly,  when  it  was  known  that,  of  her  own  free 
will  and  accord,  one  of  Britain's  daughters  had  sent  from  her 
stalwart  troops  an  aid  to  the  Mother  Country  in  an  Imperial 
war.  Well  those  troops  bore  themselves,  and  Australia  was 
proud,  as  she  indeed  might  be,  of  her  sons. 

It  was  not  only  the  addition  pf  eight  hundred  men  from  New 
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Sonih  Wales  to  our  army  that  produced  this  thrill  of  joy  and 
triomph,  but  the  feeling  of  the  moral  effect  so  produced  on  the 
world.  Obher  Australian  Colonies  offered  their  assistance  also, 
8o  that  not  merely  an  Australian  Contingent,  but  an  Australian 
Army,  might  that  year  have  been  seen  side  by  side  with  other 
British  troops.  At  one  time  this  had  been,  I  understand,  deter- 
mined upon,  but  circumstances  changed,  and  the  campaign  came 
to  an  end  without  so  grand  an  eyent  occurring. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that 
Colonies  had  nobly  come  forward  with  proffers  of  assistance. 
South  Australia,  always  foremost  in  noble  and  bold  undertakings, 
wished  to  aid  the  Empire  during  the  Transvaal  War  with  her 
Colonial  Forces.  Nor  must  that  generous  offer  be  forgotten, 
when  the  Dominion  of  Canada  proposed  to  assist  the  Mother 
Country  with  ten  thousand  of  her  troops  when  war  seemed  so 
imminent  with  Russia  in  1880,  and  thejMediterranean  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  the  uniforms  of  our  Indian  native  regiments. 

As  to  the  Australian  Contingent,  however,  I  was  present  myself 
in  Sydney  (as  the  delegate  from  South  Australia),  when  that 
Contingent  returned  to  their  native  land.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  all  classes  in  welcoming  back  their 
brave  boys.  The  rain  poured  in  such  torrents  as  fall  at  times  in 
those  southern  climes.  For  hours  the^triumphal  procession  passed 
slowly  through  the  drenching  rain,  along  the  streets  of  the  beau- 
tifol  city.  But  no  wetting  could  damp  the  ardour  of  greeting  of 
their  countrymen.  Men,  women,  and  children,  totally  regard- 
less of  the  weather,  filled  the  streets,  the  windows,  the  balconies, 
and  often  the  house-tops,  with  kindly  excited  faces.  With  shouts 
and  cries  of  enthusiastic  joy,  with  brave  show  of  banners  and 
triumphal  arches,  they  greeted  their  returning  troops  with  evident 
pride  in  their  possession.  It  was  one  of  my  earliest  experiences 
oi  Australian  warmth  of  feeling,  and  it  impressed  me  much.  So 
bearty  and  joyous  a  welcome  home  few  soldiers  can  hope  to 
receive. 

No  doubt  the  enthusiasm  shown  there,  the  pride  in  gallant  sons 
who  had  fought  side  by  side,  in  foreign  lands,  with  the  Imperial 
floldier  for  the  sake  of  the  Greater  Britain  to  whom  both  belonged, 
^ould  equally  be  felt  on  similar  occasions  by  any  other  of  the 
Colonies  of  the  Empire. 

Is  it  wise  to  let  such  a  feeling  pass  away  without  further 
result? 
The  events  of  the  period,  now  some  five  years  past,  seemed 
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almost  to  realise  the  commencement  of  that  which  one  wottid 
like  to  more  than  dream  of  as  existing  in  the  future — a  fature  in 
which  Great  Britain,  the  centre  and  prime  origin  of  constitutional 
liberty,  should  stand  face  to  face  with  the  world,  more  thaoi  ever 
secure  as  a  champion  of  that  glorious  liberty,  buttressed  mote 
securely  each  succeeding  year  by  the  growing  might  of  her  stal- 
wart children  of  the  north,  the  south,  the  east,  the  west — 
wherever  the  sun  in  his  daily  rounds  sheds  light. 

It  was:  well  said  by  a  speaker  in  our  House  of  Commons,  upon 
p.  resolution  moved  as  to  the  cajnpidgn  in  Egypt :  ''  The  services 
of  the  Indian,  Australian,  and  Canadian  Contingents  have,  I  am 
glad  to  see,  been  recognised  in  the  resolution  now  before  us.  • . 
X  am  convinced  that  if  we  only  treat  the  Colonies  rightly  we 
have  in  them  a  fund  of  strength  which  may  enable  us  in  any 
crisis  to  face  the  nations  of  the  world."  But  what  a  world  of 
meanusg  lies  in  the  words;  *<If  we  only  treat  our  Colonies 
rightly," 

"  Commercial  and  local  considerations  may  at  times  make  the 
iuterest  of  a  Colony  appear  opposite  to  our  own — interests  it  may 
hold  to  with  a  stubborn  self-will.  Lik6  many  a  parent  of  a  growing 
family,  the  Mother  Country  may  perhaps  feel  inclined  to  resent 
the  self-will  of  her  children  as  they  grow  to  man's  estate,  for- 
getting that  it  was  this  very  stubborn  determination  on  her  own 
part  that  originally  ensured  her  greatness. 
;  How  are  we  to  make  certain  that  the  Imperial  responsibilities 
of  Defence  shall  be  equally  borne  by  the  whole  of  Greater  Britain? 
Jt  is  a  serious,  perhaps  a, vital,  problem  of  the  future  of  the 
Empire. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  Mother  Country,  like  a 
judicious  parent,  must  not  drive,  but  lead.    I  recollect,  in  the 
inaugural  address  of  the  Commandant  of  New  South  Wales, 
when  opening  a  military  institution  in  Sydney,  he  stated  that 
''the  Australian  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  capital 
soldier.    He  has,  however,  one  peculiarity,  which  is  that  when 
first  caught  he  must  be  judiciously  bitted,  and  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  the  bonds  of  discipline.    He  is  easy  to  lead,  btU  difficult 
to  drive."    But  it  is  by  being  led,  and  not  by  being  driven,  that 
freemen  are  capable  of  performing  great  deeds.  My  own  experience 
of  the  Colonial  soldier,  and  I  am  sure  that  of  every  Imperial  officer 
who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  commanding  them,  is  that  none  are 
more  intelligent,  more  amenable  to  a  reasonable  discipline,  pro- 
vided  they  have  faith  in  those  who  lead  them» 
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I  xniist  enter  once  more  into  details,  concerning  some  points, 
at  any  rate,  which,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  may  assist 
iavmxAA  the  solution  of  the  vital  problem  mentioned. 

Interchange  of  officers,  and,  if  possible,  of  men,  between  the 

Irrnierial  and  the  Colonial  Forces  mnst  have  a  very  strong  efEisct  in 

pvomoiing  a  common  sympathy  and  in  strengthening  the  ties 

between  them.    Many  Imperial  officers,  like  myself,  have  of  late 

years  been  lent  to  serve  for  a  while  withColonieJ  Forces.    We  all 

retom  with  bur  eyes  much  opened  to  their  value,  and  with  a 

Byznpathy  and  strong  friendship  for  them,  which  will  endnre  to 

the  end  of  life.    We  are  able  to  enter  into  their  feelings  and  into 

tfaeir  difficnltieB,  and  to  point  out  to  others  and  to  the  public  at 

large  what  an  element  of  strength  they  ofifer  to  the  Empire  of 

-Greater  Britain.    It  is  only  from  recognition,  that  it  is  my  duty 

to  assist  in  a  small  way  in  so  doing  that  I  have  had  the  presump* 

tion  to  address  you  to-night  in  this  imperfect  paper. 

A  further  most  important  means  towards  the  end  in  view,  viz., 
assisting  in  every  way  to  perfect  the  Colonial  Forces  and  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  sympathy  already  alluded  to,  has  been 
established  of  recent  years.  I  refer  to  the  granting  of  commis* 
gioQB  in  the  Imperial  Army  to  cadets  from  their  military  colleges, 
and  to  officers  of  the  Colonial  Forces.  From  seventy  to  eighty 
such  eonmiissions  have  already  been. given.  The  advantages 
sneh  officers  may  gain  by  a  military  training  in  a  larger  field  than 
is  possible  in  their  own  country  will  in  time  be  available  for,  and 
should  be  of  great  value  to,  the  Colonial  Forces  from  which  they 
are  drawn. 

I  have  not  the  exact  statistics,  but  up  to  1887  Canada  had 
received  for  her  sons  fifty-six  commissions  in  our  army — ^princi- 
pally in  the  Boyal  Artillery  and  Boyal  Engineers.  Since  the 
year  mentioned  no  doubt  some  fifteen  to  twenty  more  commissions 
have  been  granted  to  them.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
only  just  begun  to  take  advantage  of  this  opening,  and  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  have  furnished  four  officers  for  commissions. 
This  number,  without  doubt,  will  soon  increase  largely.  It  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Stairs,  B.E.^ 
the  companion  in  the  dangers  and  in  the  heroic  exploits  of  the 
great  African  explorer,  Stanley,  is  one  of  the  officers  furnished  to 
our  Imperial  Army  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Ex  uno — we 
may  hope*^i«ce  omnee. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  imagine  that  in  the  future,  as  the  Colonial 
Permanent  Forces  increase  in  numbers,  some  similar  exchange  dt 
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men,  as  well  as  officers,  may  be  made  between  the  Imperial  and 
Colonial  armies  ?  There  are,  I  am  aware,  what  seem  to  be  in- 
surmountable difficulties  in  the  way  of  pay  and  many  other  points. 
But  what  an  effect  would  be  produced  in  drawing  together  these 
forces  if  a  battalion  or  a  bafctery  of  the  forces  of  a  Colony  could 
be  sent  to  serve  for  a  while  alongside  of  Imperial  troops,  their 
place  in  the  Colony  being  supplied  for  that  period  by  a  similar 
body  from  the  Imperial  Army  1 

We  had  an  instance  of  a  somewhat  similar  action  in  the  raising 
of  a  whole  regiment  in  Canada  in  1858.  The  matter  may  have 
faded  from  the  minds  of  many,  so  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
describe  what  was  done.  Great  Britain  was  then  in  the  throes 
of  a  great  struggle — ^the  Indian  Mutiny — and  had  recourse  to 
Canada  for  soldiers.  The  lOOfch  Begiment  (now  known  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Leinster  Begiment — Boyal  Canadians)  was 
entirely  raised  in  the  Dominion.  Twenty  of  the  officers  and  all 
the  men  were  Canadians,  many  of  them  of  French  origin.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  number  required.  The  regiment 
left  Canada  1,200  strong,  served  in  England  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  returned  to  Canada  eight  years  afterwards.  At  the 
termination  of  their  ten  years'  engagement  (the  regiment  being 
still  in  Canada),  many  of  the  officers  and  men  settled  down  once 
more  in  their  own  homes.  The  100th  shortly  afterwards  returned 
to  England,  and  for  some  time  subsequently  a  dep6t  was  main- 
tained in  Canada  for  supplying  the  regiment  with  recruits.  But 
this  depdt  was  abandoned  after  a  time,  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  sending  them  to  the  regiment.  Though  still  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Boyal  Canadians,  and  having  a  maple-leaf  for  its  c(^- 
sance,  this  regiment  is  no  longer  composed — more  the  pity — of 
the  hardy  sons  of  the  western  forests. 

A  Canadian  author,  writing  a  few  years  ago,  tells  us  that  many 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  formerly  belonging  to  this  regiment 
now  occupy  high  positions  of  honour  and  trust  in  the  Dominion, 
in  virtue  of  their  military  experience  and  disciphne.  Many  of  their 
names  may  be  observed  as  figuring  conspicuously  in  the  records 
of  the  last  expedition  in  the  North- West  against  the  rebel  Biel. 

The  author  mentioned  (Major  Boulton)  states  : — **  The  raising 
of  the  100th  Begiment  in  Canada  in  1858  has  been  of  no  un- 
important service  in  fostering  the  military  spirit  of  the  country, 
and  in  maintaining  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown.  For  the 
1,200  men  of  this  regiment  were  taken  from  the  homes  of  the 
Canadian  settlers,  who  keenly  followed  the  fortunes  of  their 
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friendB  through  the  yioissitudes  of  British  military  service.    It 

mrould  not  be  unwise  on  the  part  of   England    to  revive  the 

recmiting  depdts  in  Canada,  as  many  good  men  conld  be  enlisted 

'^velio  would  be  a  valuable  connecting  link  between  the  Grovm  and 

the  Colony.    No  more  serviceable  material  could  be  found  any- 

^where  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Canada — ^men  of  good 

pliysiqae,  inured  to  hardship,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  weapons,. 

and  full  of   experience   and  resource.      England   now   drawa 

annnally  a  number  of  capable  officers  from  our  Military  College,. 

and  I  venture  to  think  she  would  profit  greatly  by  recruiting  th& 

rank   and  file  of  her  army  from  the    bravm  and  muscle  of 

Canadian  Yeomanry.    The  advantages,"  he  says,  "to  Canada,  aa 

^well  as  to  England,  cannot  be  overlooked." 

But  I  do  not  pretend  that  what  has  been  suggested  is  probable ; 
it  may  even  be  impossible  of  fulfilment,  though,  from  a  mili* 
tary  point  of  view,  it  is  a  delightful  prospect  to  indulge  in, 
even  if  it  must  be  but  a  dream.  If  it  could  be  made  possible, 
none  would  like  it  better,  I  am  convinced,  than  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Colonial  Military  Forces  themselves.  They  have 
the  strongest  feelings  of  fraternity  with  those  of  the  Imperial 
Army,  and  wish  more  than  anyone  for  a  closer  union.  You 
probably  are  hardly  aware  of  the  pains  taken  by  the  officers  to 
perfect  themselves  in  their  profession.  Many  of  them  are  now 
in  England,  sacrificing  most  of  their  holiday,  working  earnestly 
at  the  profession  by  study  at  our  various  schools  and  camps  oi 
instruction,  which  the  Imperial  authorities  give  them  every 
facility  of  joining  for  the  time. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  Military  Forces  of  our  Colonies,  even 
more  strongly  than  the  rest  of  the  community,  would  agree  with 
the  sentiments  so  well  expressed  by  a  great  Colonial  statesman 
of  clear  brain  and  warm  heart — the  Right  Hon.  W.  B.  Dalley — 
recently,  alas  I  lost  to  the  Empire.  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  his 
words  with  reference  to  the  despatch  to  the  Soudan  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Contingent : — 

".  •  •  The  statesmen  who  contemplate  the  disturbance  of  the 
world's  peace  will  from  this  time  not  limit  their  calculations  so 
far  as  England  is  concerned  to  her  ironclads  and  her  annies. 
They  will  consider  the  rapidly  increasing  millions  of  her  Colonial 
subjects,  their  boundless  resources  of  all  forms  of  material  wealth, 
their  capacity  of  swift  and  effective  organisation  for  purposes  of 
offence  as  well  as  defence,  and  above  all  their  triumphant  resolve 
to  stand  by  the  Great  Empire  in  her  troubles,  and  to  spend  and 
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be  spent  in  her  service  No  ill-considered  and  oncalcalated  wars 
will  be  engaged  in  by  even  the  most  reckless  of  military  despots. 
And  our  joyful  satcrifioes  will  aid  the  cause  of  peace." 

Let  me  add  to  them  the  warning  words  of  a  inodem  poet : — 

*<  If  the  zaoe  that  is  first  of  the  laoes  of  men  who  behold 
ttDaehamed  the  son 
Stand  fast  and  forget  not  the  sign  that  is  given  of  the 

years  and  the  wars  that  are  done, 
The  token  that  all  who  are  bom  of  its  blood  should  in 
heart  as  in  blood  be  one. 

The  word  of  remembrance  that  lightens  as.  fire  from  the 

steeps  of  the  storm-lit  past 
Bids  only  the  faith  of  oar  fathers  endoze  in  tts,  firm  as 

they  held  it  fast : 
That  the  glory  which  was  from  the  first  upon  England 

alone  may  endure  to  the  last." 

I  would  remark  that,  whatever  may  be  the  present  defects  or 
shortcomings  of  the  Military  Defence  Forces  of  our  Colonies,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  such  are  due  to  the  political  and  economical 
circumstances  over  which  the  members  of  those  forces  themselves 
have  little  or  no  control.  For  the  officers  andmen  who  so  gener- 
ously sacrifice  time,  pleasure,  and  money  to  the  service  of  their 
country,  no  meed  of  praise  can  be  too  ardent,  no  encouragement 
by  word  of  mouth  too  great. 

As  a  fellow  soldier  in  the  forces  of  Greater  Britain,  as  one  who 
has  had  the  privilege  of  being  brought  into  close  contact  with  them 
in  many  a  Colony — ^more  especially  in  that  Italy  of  the  Austral 
Lands,  South  Australia — ^for  my  own  part  I  heartily  sympathise 
with  and  admire  our  Colonial  Military  Forces,  and  wish  them  that 
success  in  progress  towards  perfection  which  their  courage  and 
determination  must  ensure. 

The  warning  contained  in  the  glowing  lines  just  quoted  should 
ever  be  fresh  in  our  memory.  May  we  not  surely  hope,  bearing 
this  in  mind,  that  any  great  crisis  will  find  all  the  forces  of  the 
Empire  fighting  side  by  side  for  the  safety  and  security  oi  both 
the  Great  and  the  Greater  Britain,  our  common  and  joint  inheri- 
tance 
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APPENDIX   I. 

Showi/ng  total  number  of  Officers  and  Men  of  various  brajiches  of  the  Service 

for  each  Group  of  Self-governing  Colonies. 

<H«laI  and  Waatem  Auatralia  are  bare  indaded  for  parpofee  of  oomparlson.) 
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Permanent  Forces  of  Self-governing  Colonics. 
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APPENDIX  in. 
Partially  paid  Forces  of  Setf-ffoveming  CoUmite, 
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Volunteer  Forcee  of  Self-governing  Colonies. 
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APPENDIX  V. 
Shewing  Dttaile  of  iKtH^mf^e  of  the  various  Colonies. 

(1)  Caiu^ 

Pennanent  force    T^TS^ •••     ^fiOO 

N.W.  Territories  Mounted  Police  ...... '!!?Nt h05a 


Cavalry    s^    1,944 

Field 'Artillery   '.'...  vl.440 

Garrison  Artillery ..!!*.!..    *2t9» 

Engineers   ^^9 

Infantry  W.^^SL^.^, 

Total  88,288 

(2)  South  Afbica.  — ■=* 

(a)  Cape  Colony* 
Pennanen^^ 

Cape  Mounted  Rifles 819 

Police  708 
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Partially  paid — 

Cavalry 71 

Field  ArtiUery 864 

Sn^^eers   240 

Mounted  Rifles  589 

Infantry  2,486 

Total  5^285 

Permanent — Natal  Mounted  Police  179 

Partially  paid — 

Mounted  Bifles 704 

Garrison  Artillery  72 

Isaval  Artillery  86 

Infantry 486 

Total  1.476 

(8)  Australasia. 
<a)  New  South  Wales. 
Permanent — 

Staff 90 

1  Battery  Field  Artillery)    ^gg 

2  „    Garrison      „      j 

Submarine  Miners 24 

Mounted  Infantry • 82 

Partially  paid — 

1  Battery  Field  Artillery)    *  ^^ 

4      „    Garrison      „      ) 

Engineers    91 

Torpedo  Corps  108 

Mounted  Infantry 276 

Infantry,  4  Regiments 2,602 

Medical  Staff  Corps 68 

Naval  Corps 677 

Volnnteers — 

Cavalry 886 

Artillery  47 

Infantry  2,698 

Total  7^ 

{h)  Victoria, 
Pennanent — 

Staff 69 

Garrison  Artillery 266 

Engineers    21 

Partially  paid^ 

Caralry    71 

u 
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Victoria  Hoirse  Artillery  60 

Field  Artillery    269 

Garrison  Artillery 76^ 

Engineers    18& 

4  Battalions  Infantry    2,764 

Mounted  Rifles  l,00O 

Transport,  Ambulance,  &c.,  &c 188 

Naval  Forces 620 

Total  6,254 

(c)  Qfieenslwnd. 
Permanent — 

Artillery  ICO 

Submarine  Miners 6 

Partially  paid. — 

Field  Artillery,  2  Batteries v 18a 

Garrison  Artillery,  4  Batteries   280 

Engineers  and  Submarine  Miners 92 

Mounted  Infantry • 546 

Infantry 1,616 

Departments  and  Bands •« 177 

Volunteers — 

Infantry  1,605 

Bands  48 

Naval  Brigade 871 

Total  4,924 

(d)  South  Australia, 
Permanent — 

Staflf 11 

Garrison  Artillery 48 

Partially  paid — 

Cavalry 68 

Field  ArtiUery    : 98 

Garrison  Artillery 127 

Infantry 1,209 

Departments,  &c 78 

Volunteers — 

Mounted  Bifles  524 

Infontxy  958 

Total  8,106 

(e)  Western  Australia, 
Volunteers — 

Artillei^  100 

Infantry 480 

Total  680 
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(/)   Tatmania. 


Artillery  26 

Torpedo  Corps   2 

Staff 4 

Partially  paid — 

Artillery  189 

Torpedo  Corps,  Engineers,  &c 62 

Infantry  685 

Bands  48 

Volunteers  (Efficients  only") — 

Artillery  160 

Infantry 586 

Bands  26 

Total   JU5^ 

ig)  New  Zealand. 

Permanent — 

Artillery  141 

Engineers  and  Torpedo  Corps 194 

Partially  paid — 

Cavalry 646 

Mounted  Infantry Ill 

Artillery  694 

Engineers   169 

Infantry 4,808 

Naval  Artillery  1,825 

Total    7,978 

APPENDIX  VI.  *"" 

Proposals  of  Major-Qeneral  Bdwa/rds^  J2J?.,  as  summarised  by  Lieut »' 

Colonel  EUas, 

General  Edwards  has  offered  some  snggestions,  and  proposed  some 
lines  on  which  to  form  the  amalgamated  Australian  forces.  I  wil 
endeavour  to  summarise  his  chief  propositions : — 

(1)  Federation  of  the  forces. 

(2)  Officer  of  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  to  be  appointed,  to  inspect 
in  peace  time,  and  to  command  in  war. 

(8)  A  uniform  system  of  organisation  and  armament,  and  a  common 
Defence  Act. 
(4)  Amalgamation  of  "  permanent  *'  forces  into  a  **  fortress  corps.*' 
(6)  Federal  nulitaxy  college  for  the  education  of  Officers. 

(6)  The  extension  of  rifle  dubs. 

(7)  Uniform  gauge  for  railways. 

(8)  Federal  small-arm  manufactory,  gun-wharf,  and  ordnance  store. 

(9)  An  Australian  uniform.  Khaki  colour,  something  like  Victorian 
Mounted  Bifles. 
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Also  that  a  considerable  number  of  cadres,  especially  of  infantry 
militia,  should  be  formed,  so  as  to  have  great  and  speedy  powers  of 
expansion  in  case  of  necessity. 

He   considers   the   most   suitable  unit  to  be  a  brigade  of  all  arms, 

to    consist,   at  present,   of  about   the   following   strength    on    peace 

establishment : — 

Men. 
Infantry,  2  regiments  of  2  four -company  battalions,  each 

battalion  800  strong 1,200 

'Mounted  rifles,  1  regiment  of  6  companies 960 

Field  artillery,  2  batteries,  each  6  guns 180 

Engineers,  1  field  company   60 

Commissariat,  medical  staff,  &c 110 


Total    1,910 

When  mobilised,  such  a  brigade  could  quickly  be  expanded  to  3,000 
men,  later,  perhaps  to  5,000. 

Queensland  and  South  Australia  can  supply  a  brigade  each ;  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  two  brigades  each,  and  later,  it  is  hoped, 
three  each. 

These  brigades  would  be  readily  adaptable  to  combined  action.  The 
Queensland  brigade  with  the  northern  brigade  of  New  South  Wales, 
imder  the  Queensland  commandant,  would  form  a  division  for  the 
defence  of  the  coast  from  Brisbane  (N.  terminus  of  the  railway)  south- 
wards. A  second  division  would  be  the  two  remaining  brigades  of  New 
South  Wales,  under  the  New  South  Wales  commandant,  to  cover 
Newcastle  and  Sydney.  A  third  division  for  Melbourne  would 
consist  of  two  Victorian  brigades,  under  the  Victorian  commandant ; 
and  a  fourth  division,  made  up  of  the  remaining  brigade  of  Victoria  and 
the  South  Australian  brigade,  under  the  South  Australian  commandant, 
would  cover  Adelaide. 

Assembled,  they  would  be  an  army  of  80,000  or  40,000  men,  and 
should  be  able  to  defend  any  point,  from  Spencer's  Gulf  to  Moreton 
Bay,  or  even  Bockhampton,  where  the  railway  is  completed. 

The  proposed  fortress  corps  would  consist  of  the  amalgamated  per- 
manent forces  of  garrison  artillery  and  submarine  miners  of  different 
colonies,  viz. : — 

Queensland    About  104  artillery  and  submarine  miners. 

New  South  Wales „      464  „  „ 

Victoria „      287  „  „ 

South  Australia „        48  „  „ 

Tasmania  „        24  „  „ 


927  men. 

With  some  slight  increase  of  its  numbers  the  fortress  corps  would 
be  utilised  to  garrison  proposed  defences  at  King  George  Sound, 
Thursday  Island,  and  other  important  points.  It  will  certainly  be 
found  that  a  proportion  of  infantry  is  necessary  to  its  efficiency. 
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DiSCUBBION. 

Sir  William  G.  F.  Bobinbon,  G.G.M.G.  (Governor  of  Western 
Aostralia) :  I  scarcely  know  why  the  compliment  should  be  paid 
to  me  of  being  called  upon  to  open  the  discussion  on  the  exceed- 
ingly thoughtful  and  valuable   paper  to  which   we  have  just 
listened.    It  may  be  that,  as  I  am  the  only  Australian  Governor 
Btill  in  harness  who  is  present  this  evening,  you  wish  through  me 
to  express  your  sympathy  to  Australia — the  country  which  I  may 
be  said  to  represent  this  evening — ^in  the  effort  which  she  has 
made  to  perfect  her  military  defences,  and  in  the  further  effort 
she  is  now  making — as  I  am  sure  you  are  all  proud  to  see — in 
the  direction  of  National  Federation.    I  should  like  to  say  to  you 
that  if  I  believed,  as  some  have  said,  that  Federation  of  the 
Australian  Colonies  means  at  any  future  time,  which  we  at  all 
events  can  measure,  separation  from  the  Mother  Country,  I 
should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  advocate  that  Federa- 
tion.    I  firmly  beUeve  myself  the  contrary  will  prove  to  be  the  case. 
I  believe  that  on  the  day  when  we  shall  have  in  Australia  a  Central 
Executive  and  a  Central  Parliament  to  govern  the  affairs  of  that 
great  country,  when  the  Home  Government  will  have  to  commu- 
nicate and  deal  with  one  powerful  Government  in  Australia 
instead  of  five  lesser  Governments,  as  at  present,  the  danger  and 
the  risk  of  friction  and  misunderstanding  will  be  greatly  reduced  ; 
and,  while  Australia  herself  will  gain  strength  and  importance  and 
wealth  from  intercobnial  Federation,  so,  I  believe,  will  the  chances 
of  severance — which  is  only,  let  me  tell  you,  now  spoken  of  with 
bated  breath — ^be  even  more  remote  than  they  are  to-day.    The 
paper  bristles  vdth  questions  of  the  most  vital  importance.    The 
one  expression,  **  Imperial  defence,"  is,  in  itself,  a  question  on 
which  one  would  like  to  speak  at  great  length.    One  hears  it 
said  occasionally  by  distant  and  remote  Colonies — or,  at  all  events, 
on  their  behalf  one  has  heard  it  said — *'  Why  should  we  contribute 
to  the  defence  of  the  Empire  ?    What  do  we  get  in  return  ?  "   Do 
these  Colonies  forget,  because  there  are,  perhaps,  no  Imperial 
soldiers  quartered  in  their  territories,  and  because,  necessarily 
perhaps,  the  visits  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  are  few  and  far  between 
—do  they  forget  that  every  shilling  spent  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  training  of  the  rawest  recruit  is  spent  just  as 
much  for  their  protection  as  for  the  nearest  and  most  important 
parts  of  the  Empire?    Can  it  be  denied  that  if  one  of  these 
remote  Colonies,  which  sometimes  complain  of  the  absence  of 
Imperial  troops  and  want  immediate  protection  present  to  daily 
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observation— can  it  be  denied  that,  if  any  one  were  to  be  attacked 
by  an  enemy,  the  strength  and  majesty  and  force  of  England 
would  be  available  for  its  rescue  and  defence  ?    I  venture  to  say 
that  any  Government  of   Great   Britain   which  might  neglect 
such  a  duty  would  have  to  reckon  with  the  people  of  England  for 
such  neglect.    It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Colonel  Owen  that  the 
Colonies  of  Australia  have  been  making  great  strides  in  the  way 
of  defending  their  shores.    That  is  admitted.    He  has  given  ns 
details,  and  there  are  further  details  available  for  any  who  wish 
to  examine  them,  as  to  what  Australia  has  done  in  that  direc- 
tion.   I  can  tell  you,  as  one  who  has  resided  there  for  sixteen 
years,  that  the  duty  is  one  which  has  been  amply  recognised  by 
the  statesmen  and  by  the  people  of  those  countries.    Colonel 
Owen  has  said  they  have  so  far  not  had  a  threatened  attack  to 
impel  them  to  provide  for  their  defence.    Thank  God,  that  is  so. 
Their  shores  never  yet  have  been  attacked,  and  I  earnestly  trust 
it  may  be  long  before  they  are ;  but  when  I  remind  you  of  one 
single  circumstance,  namely,  that  land  in  the  City  of  Melbjoume 
is  to-day  as  high  in  value  as  in  many  of  the  most  favoured  |  parts 
of  London,  you  will  understand  there  is  that  there  which  is  yorth 
defending,  that  property  in  those  Colonies  is  now  of  enoi 
value,  and  I  can  assure  you,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  public  \m 
there  of  all  shades  and  conditions  recognise  they  have  a  dttty, 
not  only  to  the  Empire  but  to  themselves,  in  providing  efficiently 
for  their    defence.    The  military  federation  which   has   been 
spoken  of  by  Colonel  Owen  as  lUcely  to  follow  on  the  report  o! 
General  Edwards  will,  I  earnestly  trust,  prove  only  the  precursor 
of  the    greater  federation  I  have  referred  to.    There  are,  of 
course,  many  great  questions  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
this  subject.    There  is,  for  instance,  the  question  of  how  Ki^g 
George's  Sound  is  to   be  defended — by  Colonial    or  Imperial 
troops  ?    I,  for  one,  have  no  patience  with  that  form  of  expres- 
sion which  draws  any  distinction  between  Colonial  and  Imperial 
interests.    I  am  one  who  believes  that  Colonial  interests  are 
Imperial  interests;  and  that  Imperial  interests   are  Colonial 
interests ;  and  whether  we  establish  at  King  George's  Sound  a 
garrison  to  be  manned  by  Colonial  or  by  English  soldiers  exclu- 
sively to  me  matters  not  at  all,  provided  the  garrison  be  impor- 
tant and  necessary,  as  I  believe,  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire- 
I  must  not  intrude  any  longer  on  your  time.    I  was  asked  to  open 
this  discussion  by  saying  a  few  words,  and  that  duty  I  have  felt 
great  pleasure  and  honour  in  performing.    I  leave  other  gentle- 
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military  and  naval,  who  may  be  better  acquainted  than  I 

^th  this  important  qaestion,  to  continue  the  discussion. 

Tlie  Gbaibman  (the  Bight  Hon.  Hugh  G.  E.  Childers,  M.PO : 

Six'   William  Bobinson  has  referred  to  the  military  and  naval 

gentleman  present  who  will  address  you,  but,  before  calling  on 

them,  there  is  another  gentleman,  a  civilian,  who  is  not  even  a 

<x>loi2i8t,  but  who  knows  more  about  the  Colonies  and  has  written 

better  about  them  than  almost  anybody  whom  I  know.    I  mean 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  to  whom  we  owe  the  designation  of  the  Colonies 

AS  *'  Greater  Britain  '* — a  recognition  which,  I  think,  will  never 

be  forgotten  by  the  British  Colonies. 

The  Bight  Hon.  8ir  Chablbs  W.  Dilkb,  Bart. :  I  am  glad,  sir, 

yoQ.  introduced  me  by  saying  that  I  am  neither  military  nor 

naval,  for  otherwise  I  should  have  somewhat  feared  to  follow  Sir 

William  Bobinson  after  his  concluding  remark ;  but,  as  one  who 

has  given  some  thought  to  the  matters  which  have  been  the 

subject  of  the  lecture  by  Colonel  Owen,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 

ofEer  a  few  words  by  way  of  criticism  of  some  portion  of  his 

observations.    In  the  first  place  I  should  like  to  make  one  very 

small  criticism  in  detail.    It  is  in  reference  to  Colonel  Owen's 

terminology.    He  has  used  in  his  tables  the  words  which  are 

made  use  of  in  Australia  for  the  description  of  the  various  kinds 

of  Colonial  forces,  and  I  wish  just  to  point  out  in  passing  that 

those  words  may  possibly  be  misunderstood  in  some  of  the  other 

Colonies.    The  word  *'  permanent "  is  used,  of  course,  in  Australia 

in  the  same  way  in  which  Colonel  Owen  uses  it  in  his  lecture,  but 

the  Volunteer  forces  of  some  of  the  Colonies  are  really  permanent 

forces^  and  they  use  the  word  ''  permanent  *'  for  their  forces — ^for 

instance,  at  the  Cape — ^in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  it 

is  made  use  of  in  Australia.    So  also  in  regard  to  the  word 

-"  Volunteers,"  which  is  differently  used  in  different  Colonies.    It 

must  be  taken  that  Colonel  Owen's  tables  are  on  the  Australian 

system  of  terminology.    Having  said  this,  I  should  like  to  ask 

you  to  allow  me  for  a  moment  to  put  aside  Australia,  for  this 

reason — ^that,  of  all  the  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  Australia, 

whatever  may  be  her  dangers,  is,  in  the  military  sense,  on  the 

whole  the  most  safe.    There  can  be  no  doubt  there  are  dangers 

which  might  be  pointed  out  as  regards  Australia.     General 

Edwards,  in  his  report,  which  unfortunately,  so  far  as  I  have 

seen,  has  not  yet  been  made  pubUc  in  this  country,  although 

paUished  in  the  Colonies,  has  exactly  pointed  out  what  those 

dangers  are.    He  has  shown  that  Port  Darwin  in  the  North, 
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and  other  portions  of  South   Australia,  are  ill-defended    and 
difficult  of  defence  by  the  other  Colonies.     He  has  shown,  the 
same  with  regard  to  King  George's  Sound  and  other  portions  of 
that  Colony  of  Western  Australia  which  Sir  W.  Robinson   i» 
about  to  rule.    He  has  also  shown  how  dangerous  is  the  position 
of  Tasmania — as  yet  unable  to  resist  by  herself  a  powerful  attack 
from  sea,  and  capable  of  being  made  use  of  by  an  enemy  as  a 
point  from  which  to  direct  attacks  on  the  Australian  continent. 
But  still,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  of  these  three  positions,  and  in 
spite  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  Torres  Straits — which  are  not 
adequately  guarded  at  the  present  time — Australia  must  be  looked 
upon  as  being,  on  the  whole,  about  the  safest  portion  of  the 
British  Empire.    It  is  something  more:  it  is  the  part  of  the 
Empire    in    which    the    most  has  been  done,  proportionately 
speaking,  for  defence  in  recent  years.    There  has  been  a  greater 
advance,  a  more  careful  and  general  consideration  of  the  subject 
there  than  elsewhere :  and,  therefore,  while  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  the  position  of  Australia  is  completely  satisfactory  in  thi^ 
respect,  at  all  events  it  is  in  advance  of  other  portions  of  the 
Empire  as  regards  defence.    No  doubt,  as  the  lecturer  and  as  Sir 
W.  Bobinson  have  remarked,  Australian  Federation  will  complete 
the  process.    But  let  me  say  that  Australian  Federation,  as  to 
the  principle  of  which  everybody  is  agreed,  will,  if  it  comes  about, 
have  been  brought  about  at  this  moment  by  the  necessity  of 
Federation  for  mihtary  purposes,  which  has  been  so  clearly 
estabUshed  in  the  reports  of  General  Edwards.    I  think,  there- 
fore,  we  may  pass  from  Australia,  just  remembering  the  necessity 
to  bring  about  Federation  in  order  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  points  I  have  named,  and  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  the 
defence  of  New  Zealand  by  shore  means  alone.     At  the  same 
time,  in  passing  from  Australia,  and  in  repeating  once  more  that 
Australia,  and  even  Australasia,  is  on  the  whole  the  safest  part 
of  the  British  dominions,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  coal 
supplies,  considered  from  the  naval  point  of  view — the  coaling- 
station   point   of   view — on  the  west  coast  of    New   Zealand 
are   not   defended  at   the   present  time,   and   that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  general  Imperial  defence,  the  defence  of  those 
coal  mines  is  most  important.    They  contain  probably  the  best 
steam   coal   in   the  world,  and  at   the  present  time   they  are 
open  to  seizure  by  an  enemy.    The  lecturer  has  perhaps  hardly 
made  enough  of  the  local  defence  force  of   South  Africa.    We 
have  here  to-night  so  many  representatives  of  South  Africa— Sir 
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Charles  Mills,  Sir  J.  H.  de  YiUiers,  the  diBtingoished  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  many  others — ^that  I  speak 
with  some  hesitation.  If  I  am  wrong  they  can  correct  me, 
but  I  am  going  to  praise  their  Colony,  and  I  do  not  think 
ihey  will.  I  cannot  bnt  think  the  lecturer  somewhat  under- 
stated the  defence  force  of  the  South  African  Colonies.  He  has 
stated  that  he  believes  the  provision  as  to  the  calling  out  oi 
burghers  by  ballot  still  holds  good.  There  is  no  doubt  it 
holds  good,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  strengthened  by  recent 
legislation.  With  reference  to  numbers,  I  know  not  where  the 
difference  in  figures  has  crept  in.  Colonial  figures  are  often 
different  from  one  another  in  various  works  of  reference,  but  the 
lecturer's  figures  are  a  little  low  all  through,  as  compared  with 
those  given  in  the  Colonial  Blue  Books.  For  instance,  hia 
Victorian  figures  are  distinctly  low,  as  compared  with  those  given 
in  the  last  report  of  the  Minister  of  Defence  of  Victoria.  The 
forces  of  the  Gape  exceed,  I  should  think,  by  about  1,000  the 
figures  given  by  the  lecturer.  I  think  he  ought  also  to  take  the 
burgher  levies  seriously  into  account.  They  are  not  mere  paper 
forces,  like  the  unorganised  Mihtia  of  Canada.  The  burgher 
levies  are  paper  forces,  no  doubt,  but  they  relate  to  men  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  being  called  out  from  time  to  time,  who  have 
been  called  out  with  good  results  in  recent  years,  and  who  have 
fought  well  when  called  out.  When  he  says  the  burghers  are 
likely  to  become  spoilt  in  course  of  time  by  the  advance  of  civili- 
sation, as  regards  fighting,  I  must  say  I  think  that  will  be  a 
distant  time.  There  is  no  sign  of  that  degeneracy  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  citizen  army  of  Switzerland  shows 
that  even  high  advances  in  civilisation  may  not  detract  from 
the  fighting  qualities  of  men.  One  remark  with  regard  to 
South  African  defence  I  make  with  some  hesitation  in  the 
presence  of  General  Henry  Brackenbury,  because  I  fear  he  is 
going  to  follow  me,  and,  if  so,  he  may  make  mincemeat  of  me.  It 
is  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  troops  we  send  there.  The  lecturer 
said  we  must  look  forward  to  still  having  to  supplement  local 
defence  there  by  Imperial  forces.  We  send  Imperial  forces  to 
South  Africa  at  the  present  time,  but  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  we 
send  the  wrong  sort.  We  send  a  regiment  of  heavy  cavalry  to 
Natal.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  spend  the  money  better  in 
sending  a  different  kind  of  force  to  South  Africa.  I  now  come, 
not  to  the  weakest  point  in  our  Imperial  defence,  but  to  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  weakest  among  those  mentioned  by  the 
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lecturer.    Looking  at  ihe  map,  you  perceive  how  small  a  portion 
of  the  problem  of  Imperial  defence  is  really  raised  in  a  lectorQ 
on  the  defence  of  the  great  self-governing  Colonies,  because  all 
the  difficulties  connected- with  the  defence  of  our  trade,  of  our 
coaling  stations,  of  India,  and  of  the  Mother  Coimtry,  are  not 
touched  in  such  a  distribution  of  the  subject.    At  the  same  time, 
oi  those  branches  of  the  topic  which  have  been  mentioned  by  the 
lecture^  the  defence  of  Canada  seems  to  me  to  be  the  weakest 
point.    I  am  almost  afraid  that  Colonel  Owen  is  going  to  send  us 
to  bed  in  too  happy  a  frame  of  mind.    The  defence  of  Canada,  of 
eourse,  from  one  point  of  view,  may  not  be  worth  undertaking  at 
all — that  is  to  say,  if  you  imagine  there  is  so  little  risk  of  war  on 
thaA  0ade  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  provide  against  it. 
But  that  is  not  our  standpoint  here  to-night.    Now  Canada  is 
haxdiy  in  a  position  to  defend  herself  against  even  the  most 
oxdinary  attack.    The  lecturer  has  praised  the  Biel  Expedition. 
It  was  rather  costly — the  commissariat  difficulties  were  met  by 
lavifidii  expenditure — ^but  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  successfol 
expedition.    Other  Colonies  have  undertaken  expeditions  of  very 
much  the  same  kind.    The  lecturer  did  not  mention  the  Transkei 
war,  in  which  the  Cape  carried  on,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Imperial  forces,   a  very  considerable  expedition,   but  he  did 
mention  the  Basuto  war,  although  he  did  not  say  on  how  large  a 
soale  that  was  undertaken.    I  believe  no  less  than  18,000  troops 
belonging  to  the  Cape  Government  were  in  the  field  in  the 
Basftto  war  of  1880  and  1881,  and  those  troops,  unsupported 
by  any  Imperial  troops,  were  in  the  field  against  a  powerful 
native  enemy,  and  they  certainly  did  well — ^just  as  the  Canadians 
did.    But  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  we  ought  to  assume 
that  Canada  is  in  a  healthy  military  position.    The  lecturer  has 
properly  told  us  that  Canada  possesses  an  admirable  military 
college,  which  has  done  an  inunense  deal  of  good.    That  is  so, 
no  doubt ;  but  the  forces  she  keeps  on  foot,  and  for  which  she  has 
officers,  arms,  and  artillery,  and  all  the  appliances  of  an  organised 
army,  are  exceedingly  small  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  her 
frontier.    If  all  the  Canadian  troops  were  placed  in  a  line  along 
the  frontier — ^which,  of  course,  is  an  absurd  proposition,  except 
for  illustration — there  would  be  about  eight  men  to  the  mile  of 
the  whole*,  southern  frontier  alone,  and  that  without  anyone 
)>ehind.    Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  numbers,  if  small}  are 
increasing.    In  Australia  a  steady  increase  is  made  year  by  yeiu^- 
Moreover,  increasing  financial  provision  is  made   for  defence 
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porpoBes,  although,  as  compared  with  the  risks  of  Canada,  those 
of  Australia  would  seem  to  be  small.    In  Canada,  Colonel  Owen 
says,  it  is  not  neeessary  to  put  the  ballot  in  force,  because  plenty 
of  men  are  forthcoming,  but  the  number  of  men  tends  to  decrease. 
He  has  not  told  us  that  year  by  year  for  several  years  the  total 
force  of  Permanent  Militia  in  Canada  has  declined.    There  are 
Canadian  writers  who  point  with  a  certain  pride  to  that  circum* 
stance.    Mr.  Gk>ldwin  Smith  lately  published  an  article  in  an 
American  magazine,  in  which  he  pointed  triumphantly  to  that 
dedine  as  proof  of  the  absence  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
Canada  to  defend  her  frontier  against  attack.    It  is,  therefore, 
necessary,  when   we  are   congratulating   ourselves   upon    the 
military  position  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  to  remember 
that,  however  great  the  sacrifices  Canada  has  made  to  establish 
a  proper  system  of  training,  and  however  excellent  the  results, 
yet  as  regards  numbers  and  the  possibility  of  putting  into  the 
field  an  organised  army  to  resist  invasion,  she  is  not  in  a  position 
to  resist  invasion,  and  is  not  apparently  making  preparations  to 
do  so.     The  lecturer  has    mentioned   generally   the  weakest 
point  in  the  defence  not  only  in  the  self-governing  Colonies,  but 
of  the  whole  Empire  outside  the  United  Eangdom,  and  in  a 
certain  measure  outside  India.    He  has  told  us  the  weakest 
of  all  points  connected  with  the  defence  is  that  there  exist 
no  centres  of  equipment,  no  proper  reserves  of  supplies,  no 
reserves    of    guns    and    ammunition,    and  (I  would  add)  na 
way    of    manufacturing    or   repairing   guns.     There   is    one 
nfle  iBctaiy  in  Victoria,  but,  generally  speaking,  that  is  the 
weakest   point    connected   with   our  defence,    and   I   cannot 
but   trace   that   in   a   large  degree  to   the   absence   in   this 
Empire  of  any  general  controlling  mind  in  the  matter  of  defence. 
We  have  a  general  command  of  the  army  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  India — although  that  is  limited  to  portions  of  India — ^but 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire  we  have  no  effective  general  com- 
mand, and  one  of  the  painful  results  of  that  want  of  sjrstem  in 
our  military  affairs  is  that  there  are  no  repairing  or  numufactur- 
ing  centres  to  prevent  the  whole  defence  of  the  Empire  being 
paralysed  by  our  lines  being  out  through  at  particular  points. 
On  all  these  matters  Oeneral  Brackenbury  can  speak  with  more 
saihority  than  I  can,  but  I  have  ventured  to  put  in  a  can)eat  lest 
you  should  go  home  in  too  happy  a  frame  of  mind  in  regard  to 
our  defensive  position.    On  the  other  hand,  one  point,  and  it  is  a 
main  point,  upon  which  the   Colonies  can  undoubtedly  con- 
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gratulate  themselves,  is  that  while  they  are  not  adequately 
prepared  for  war,  they  are  adequately  prepared  as  com* 
pared  with  ourselves  at  home.  I  speak  with  some  hesita- 
tion in  this  matter  in  the  presence  of  a  chairman  who  has  held 
all  the  high  offices  that  are  connected  with  this  matter,  bat 
since  he  held  those  offices,  as  he  will  be  the  first  to  admit,  the 
necessities  of  the  case  have  become  more  grave.  The  armies  of 
Europe,  the  readiness  of  the  armies  of  Europe,  have  become  in- 
creased, and  he  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  remain  as  we  were  a  few  years  ago  in  this  respect,  and  that 
we  must  be  ready  to  move  more  rapidly.  We  must  get  into  our 
heads  the  notion  that,  in  future,  wars  will  be  decided  in  the  first 
few  days,  and  that  if  we  are  not  ready  beforehand  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  make  the  preparations  after  the  war  has  broken  out* 
We  must  accept  the  fact  that  our  preparations  must  be  made  in 
advance,  and  that  as  the  declaration  of  war  finds  us  so  shall  we 
have  to  fight  the  war.  The  lecturer  has  not  named  the  total 
amount  of  Colonial  expenditure  on  war :  he  has  named  the  total 
amount  of  the  forces.  If  you  compare  what  they  get  for  what 
they  spend,  I  think  you  will  see  they  have  a  better  army  at 
smaller  cost  than  we  can  show.  There,  again,  I  have  made  an 
observation  which  must  bring  General  Brackenbury's  thunders 
on  my  head.  We  are  spending  in  the  British  Empire  over 
£60,000,000  a  year  on  defence.  It  is  an  enormous  sum.  No 
nation  ever  spent  such  a  sum.  It  is  a  sum  at  which  our 
grandfathers,  even  in  the  days  of  their  great  struggles,  would 
have  stood  in  amaze.  Of  that  £60,000,000  we  spend  here 
£38,000,000,  including  our  expenditure  out  of  loans,  and  we  spend 
£20,000,000  in  India— £58,000,000  a  year  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  India.  The  Colonies  spend  only  £2,000,000,  and 
the  lecturer  has  shown  you  the  large  forces  they  have  pro- 
duced for  that  expenditure.  These  forces  are  not  only  large  but 
good,  as  far  as  they  go,  and  except,  as  I  have  said,  with  regard 
to  Canada,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  Colonies  have  got  more  for 
their  money  than  we  have  got  at  home. 

Lieut.-General  H.  Brackenbuey,  C.B.  :  I  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  taking  up  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  challenge,  or  of  attack- 
ing him  in  any  way  whatever ;  still  less  of  going  over  the  very 
wide  field  traversed  by  the  lecturer.  Indeed,  I  should  have 
hesitated  to  speak  at  all  after  the  speech  of  so  great  a  master  on 
this  question,  for  those  who  have  read  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  chapter 
on  Imperial  Defence  in  his  last  work  will  acknowledge  that  no 
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more  masterly  contribution  on  the  subject  has  ever  been  made 
by  soldier,  sailor,  or  civilian.  I  say  I  should  have  hesitated  to 
follow  him  were  it  not  that  my  official  position  gives  me  so  great 
an  interest  in  the  question,  and  such  close  opportunities  of 
watching  what  is  going  on,  that  I  think  it  may  possibly  be  useful 
if  I  endeavour  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  those  distinguished 
Governors  and  other  great  officials  of  our  Colonies  who  are 
present  to-night  one  or  two  great  principles  which  we  who  are 
charged  with  watching  these  matters,  and  especially  we  of  the 
Colonial  Defence  Committee — in  which  the  Colonial  Office,  the 
War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Treasury  meet  together  on 
common  ground  for  the  constant  discussion  of  these  points — think 
to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  importance.  The  first  great 
principle  we  endeavour  to  impress  on  the  Colonies  is  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  provide  everything  that  is  essential  against  probable 
attack,  and  we  endeavour  in  every  way  to  dissuade  them  from 
wasting  money  on  what  is  unnecessar}'.  The  cardinal  doctrine 
which  we  lay  down  is  that  no  nation  in  the  world  can  afford  to 
defend  itself  against  every  conceivable  possibility — ^that  it  must 
limit  its  efforts  to  defending  itself  against  those  attacks  which  are 
reasonably  and  humanly  probable.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  endeavour  to  apply  that  doctrine  to  the  whole  field  of  our 
Colonial  defence  in  a  few  minutes,  but  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will 
endeavour  to  apply  it  to  one  most  important  part  of  our  Empire 
— the  group  of  our  Australian  Colonies.  Now,  as  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  has  justly  said,  the  geographical  position  of  Australia  is 
such  that  she  is  less  likely  to  be  subjected  to  a  severe  attack 
than  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  I  might 
almost  say  than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  With  her  present 
force  and  present  state  of  organisation,  no  foreign  Power  would 
dare  attempt  to  make  a  landing  with  such  a  small  number  of 
men  as  could  be  thrown  on  her  shores  from  a  mere  squadron 
of  two  or  three  cruisers.  Is  it  possible  that  any  other  attack 
could  be  delivered  on  Australia  ?  In  order  that  a  large  expe- 
ditionary force  such  as  could  safely  descend  on  her  shores 
might-  attack  her,  that  force  must  start  from  some  base,  and  must 
be  convoyed  by  a  fleet  superior  to  our  own,  otherwise  the  convoy- 
ing fleet  would  be  destroyed,  the  force  would  lose  its  communica- 
tions by  sea,  and  would  sooner  or  later  find  itself  without 
ammunition  or  reinforcements,  and  beaten  by  the  Australian 
troops.  For  one  moment  examine  the  places  from  which  such  an 
expedition  could  be  sent.    Is  it  New  Caledonia,  which  is  800 
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miles  from  Brisbane  and  1|100  from  Auckland,  and  which  affords 
none  of  those  conditions  which  we  consider  necessary  for  a 
good  base  ?  Is  it  from  the  French  port  of  Saigon,  which  is  3,700 
miles  from  Brisbane  and  4,800  from  Auckland  ?  Is  it  from  BAunion, 
which  is  3,400  miles  distant  ?  or  from  Yladivostock,  which  is  4,900 
miles  from  the  nearest  Australian  port?  The  idea  of  sending 
a  large  expedition  over  those  vast  distances  when,  as  at  the 
present  moment,  the  British  fleet  in  those  waters — I  say  this  on 
the  highest  authority — is  greater  than  the  fleets  of  any  two 
Powers  combined,  and  will  be  infinitely  stronger  when  that 
magnificent  contribution  to  our  defence — the  Australian  squad- 
ron— ^is  completed,  and  when  that  fleet  can  be  far  more  easily  and 
rapidly  reinforced  than  that  of  any  other  Power — ^the  idea  of 
sending  such  an  expedition  is,  I  say,  most  remote,  and  does  not 
come  within  the  bounds  of  reasonable  probability.  We,  then» 
who  have  considered  these  matters  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
who  are  responsible  for  giving  advice,  have  deliberately  come  to 
the  conclusion — ^which  we  wish  the  Australian  Colonies  to  under- 
stand— that  the  only  attack  to  which  their  seaports  can  reason- 
ably be  considered  liable  is  the  attack  of  a  small  force  of  cruisers 
which  may  escape  the  vigilance  of  our  fleet.  We  want  them  not 
to  be  (as  a  friend  writing  from  Australia  the  other  day  expressed 
it  to  me)  milch  cows  for  gunmakers  and  inventors — not  to  waste 
their  money  on  Zolinski  guns,  and  Brennan  torpedos,  and  torpedo 
boats,  and  ironclad  forts,  but  to  confine  themselves  to  such  mode- 
rate defence  as  is  necessary  against  such  attack  as  is  reasonably 
probable.  It  is  necessary,  we  say,  that  in  the  organisation  of 
her  forces  Australia  should  go  forward  in  the  path  she  has  been 
pursuing,  and  in  which  she  has  done  right  good  work.  And  what 
we  are  most  anxious  to  see  is  that  which  the  lecturerhas  touched 
upon — that  she  should,  as  far  as  possible,  bring  the  whole  of 
these  forces  under  one  uniform  organisation.  I  do  not  venture 
to  say  under  one  command  or  one  common  organisation,  but 
that  they  should  be  similar  in  all  respects — that,  if  possible,  the 
clothing  should  be  the  same,  allowing  forjdistinctive  marks ;  the 
armaments  the  same ;  and  the  organisation  by  companies,  bat- 
talions, and  brigades  the  same — so  that  should  need  arise  for  one 
Colony  to  reinforce  the  other  they  should  readily  fit  together  as 
one  system.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  want  to  see  our  Australian 
army  something  more  than  that.  As  an  Englishman,  I  believe  it  is 
the  future  of  Australia  to  dominate  the  Pacific,  and  I  say  this— 
that  Australia  never  will  do  that  by  merely  looking  to  her 
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own  defence.    War  is  not  bronght  to  an  end  simply  by  acting  on 
the  defensive.    The  counterblow  mnst  be  stmck.    Is  Australia 
Bimply  to  act  on  the  defendye,  and  leave  others  to  poll  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  her?    No,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  her  wish.    I  have  heard  it  said  that  New  South  Wales 
would  not  act  again  as  she  did  before.    It  may  be  so.    It  may  be 
she  would  not  again  send  troops  to  help  a  British  expedition  in  a 
dependency  of  Turkey,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
sending  a  detachment  of  troops  to  put  down  a  mutiny  in  Egypt 
and  putting  out  her  whole  strength  to  help  the  Mother  Country 
when  in  danger.    If  that  time  were  to  come,  I  believe  Australia 
would  utter  no  doubtful  sound,  and   then  she  would  find  the 
advantage   of   having   such    a   force    as   I  have  endeavoured 
to  depict.    I  did  intend  to  say   a  word  about  the  Gape,  but 
my  friend  Sir  Charles  Mills  has  told  me  if  I  say  a  single  word 
against  the  Cape  he  wiU  jump  on  me.    Now,  Sir  Charles  Mills 
is  rather  a  heavy  weight,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  be  jumped 
on  by  him.    Therefore,  I  won't  say  a  word  against  the  Cape, 
but  will  only  make  one  suggestion,  and  that  is  that — ^if  what 
the   little  birds  whom   the  Intelligence  Department   employs 
have    told  me  is  correct — Sir  Charles  Mills  could  make  no 
better  use  of  his  great  and  well-deserved  influence  than  by 
pressing  on  the  authorities  at  the  Cape  the  immense  import- 
ance of  education  for  the  officers,  and  training  and  discipline 
for  the  men  of  the  Cape  Volunteers.     With  what  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  has  said  in  regard  to  Canada  I  in  the  main  agree.    We 
have  not  even  yet  got  proper  arrangements  for  her  Militia  to 
help  in  the  defence  of  Halifax  in  the  event  of  war,  nor  do  I 
believe  her  military  organisation  is  by  any  means  as  perfect 
and  complete  as  ought  to  be  the  case,  considering  her  great 
length  of  exposed  frontier.    Sir,  it  is  impossible  for  me  ever  to 
think  on  this  great  subject  of  Colonial  defence,  without  having 
before  my  mind  two  pictures,  the  subjects  of  which  I  owe  to 
artists  of  two  different  schools.    The  one  is  called  ''  Separation." 
I  see  a  great  group  of  Australian  Colonies — ^it  may  be  a  United 
Australia — with   a   gigantic    seaboard   and   a  widely-scattered 
population.    I  see,  it  may  be,  a  United  South  Africa,  also  with 
a  great  seaboard.     I  see  the  people  running  to  and  fro,  and 
wringing  their  hands,  for,  through  some  quarrel  that  may  not 
have  been  of  their  own  seeking,  they  have  learned,  throuj^  the 
telegraph,  that  great  European  Powers  are  preparing  fleets  and 
massive  armies  to  come  to  their  attack.     I  see  lying  idly  in 
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its  own  harbours  that  which  has  hitherto  been  their  great 
bulwark  of  defence,  the  British  Nayy»  and  it  says,  "We 
cannot  come  to  help  you,  for  you  have  no  more  part  with  us."  I 
see  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  her  great  exposed  frontier, 
and  armies  gathering  to  her  attack,  vainly  stretching  out  her 
hands  for  that  great  weapon  of  counter  attack,  the  BriUfih 
Navy ;  and  the  reply  comes,  **  We  cannot  help  you,  for  we  have 
no  more  part  with  you."  That  picture  I  do  not  like  to  con- 
template. It  has,  I  am  happy  to  say,  no  reality  to  me.  It  may 
be  the  suggestion  of  a  great  artist,  but  it  leaves  the  imagination 
cold  and  barren,  and  I  cannot  believe  it  ever,  will  become  a 
reality.  The  other  picture  is  called  "  Imperial  Federation."  I 
do  not  know  whether  Imperial  Federation  will  ever  take  the 
shape,  which  some  desire,  of  a  common  Parliament,  and  of  treaties 
and  written  documents  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  there  is  and  does 
exist  now  an  Imperial  Federation,  which  all  the  powers  of  earth 
and  hell  cannot  shake — the  federation  of  the  hearts  of  the  Mother 
Country  and  her  children.  And  I  picture  to  myself  this  Federa- 
tion as  a  young  and  vigorous  tree ;  its  roots  deeply  planted  in  the 
congenial  soil  of  a  common  birthright,  a  common  race,  a  common 
language,  and  a  common  faith ;  its  branches  strengthened  by  the 
^ews  of  brotherly  love  and  of  mutual  confidence,  respect,  and 
esteem,  and  its  stately  top  warmed  in  the  sun  of  loyalty — ^loyalty 
to  the  gracious  Sovereign  whose  throne  is  not  perched  upon  the 
isolated  and  tottering  pinnacle  of  autocracy,  but  has  its  founda- 
tions firmly  fixed  in  the  loving  hearts  of  a  faithful  people. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Colonel 
Denison,  a  Canadian  officer  of  distinction,  who  received  the 
highest  prize  awarded  by  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia  for  his  work 
on  cavahy  tactics,  and  who  is  also  intimately  connected  with  us 
from  the  fact  of  his  brother.  Colonel  Frederick  Denison,  having 
been  in  command  of  the  voyageurs  during  the  Soudan  Expedi- 
tion. 

Colonel  Oeobge  T.  Denison:  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  this  evening.  I  have  listened 
to  the  discussion,  and  I  find  there  is  a  feeling  that  of  all  the 
Colonies  Canada  is  the  one  which  is  not  doing  her  duty.  I  have 
heard  the  doubt  expressed  as  to  whether  Canada  would,  in  case 
of  serious  trouble,  stand  by  the  Empire  in  the  defence  of  it.  In 
support  of  this  view  I  have  heard  an  opinion  quoted  of  an  English- 
man who  was  dissatisfied  with  this  cotmtry,  and  left  it  for  the 
United  States ;  dissatisfied  there  also,  he  went  to  Canada,  where 
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he  is  now  equally  dissatisfied,  and  is  agitating  to  break  up  this 
Empire.  I  utterly  repudiate  his  opinions :  he  is  no  CanaddAQ, 
tod  does  not  express  the  yiews  of  my  countrymen.  It  is  not 
always  you  have  Canadians  at  these  meetings,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  have  altogether  had  fair  play  in  this  matter.  It  is  said  to  be 
doubtful  whether  the  Canadian  people  would  fight  to  keep  Canada 
in  the  Empire.  The  past  history  of  Canada  shows  whether  the 
Canadians  have  been  true  to  this  country.  Our  fathers  ioffght 
for  seven  long  years  in  the  revolutionary  war  of  1776,  trying  to 
retain  the  southern  half  of  North  America  in  the  Empire.  Bereft 
of  everything,  they  went  to  Canada  and  settled  in  the  wildemeea* 
Thirty  years  later,  in  1812,  in  a  quarrel  caused  by  acts  of  British 
vessels  on  the  high  seas  far  from  Canada,  the  Canadian  people, 
every  able-bodied  man,  fought  for  three  long  years  by  the  side  of 
the  British  troops,  and  all  over  our  frontier  are  the  battlefields 
in  which  lie  buried  large  numbers  of  Canadians  who  died  fighti^ 
(o  retain  the  northern  half  of  the  continent  in  our  Empire.  In 
1837  a  dissatisfied  Scotchman  raised  a  rebellion,  but  the  Canadian 
people  rose  at  once  and  crushed  it  out  before  it  could  really  come 
to  a  head.  In  the  Trent  afiEair — no  quarrel  of  ours— «very  able- 
bodied  man  was  ready  to  fight,  and  the  determined  and  loyal 
spirit  of  our  people  saved  us  from  war ;  so  also  in  the  Fenian 
raid ;  and  I  say  that  the  spirit  of  our  people  is  the  same  to-day. 
I  do  not  blame  you  for  not  understanding  all  these  things.  You 
have  not  all  been  in  Canada,  and  even  if  any  of  you  wore  to  come 
to  the  Falls,  and  cross  from  the  States  to  look  at  them  from  the 
Canadian  side^  you  would  not  return  to  the  States  knowing  all 
about  Canada.  Now  otir  position  is  peculiar.  We  are  a  new 
country  with  an  illimitable  territory,  a  territory  forty  times  the 
size  of  Great  Britain  and  fifteen  times  the  size  of  the  Gennan 
Bmpire,  and  we  have  only  a  small  population.  We  are  opening 
up  this  country  for  settlement,  developing  its  resourcee,  and 
thereby  adding  to  the  power  of  the  Empire.  What  have  we  dona 
quite  lately  ?  We  have  spent  somet^dng  Uke  150,000,000  dollars 
—£30,000,000— in  constructing  a  railway  across  the  continent,  and 
giving  you  an  alternative  route  to  the  East,  Many  people  thought 
this  wae  too  great  a  burden,  more  than  our  country  could  stand ; 
bat  her  Ministers  and  the  majority  of  our  people  took  this  yie^ 
—that  this  scheme  would  supply  a  great  alternative  route  to  the 
East,  bring  trade  to  the  country,  add  strength  to  the  Empire. 
and  make  us  more  than  ever  a  necessity  and  a  benefit  to  the 
Empire.    All  the  time  we  are  developing  our  country.    We  do 
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not  live  in  the  Inxnry  you  do  here,  and»  while  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  do  a  great  deal,  we  cannot  do  everything  all  at  once. 
You  have  had  nearly  2,000  years'  start  wifch  your  little  bit  of  a 
conntry  and  your  large  population,  and  by  this  time  I  must  say 
you  have  got  it  pretty  well  fixed  up.    The  other  day  I  was 
travelling  through  Kent,  and  I  was  reminded  of  the  remark  of 
the  Yankee,  who  said  of  it :  '<  It  appears  to  me  this  country  is 
cultivated  with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  fine  tooth-comb."    We 
have  not  had  the  time  to  do  this,  and  we  cannot  a£Ebrd  a  standing 
army.    It  is  absolutely  necessary  we  should  not  take  away  from 
productive  labour  too  large  a  number  of   men  to  idle  about 
garrison  towns.    The  Canadian  people  know  that,  as  things  stand 
at  present,  they  cannot  be  attacked  by  any  nation  except  the 
United  States.    I  would  not  be  afraid  to  face  any  European  or 
distant  Power,  simply  because  the  difficulties  of  sending  a  distant 
maritime  expedition  are  recognised  to  be  so  tremendous.    Sup- 
pose war  should  unfortunately  break  out  with  the  United  States 
— and  that,  as  I  say,  is  the  only  contingency  we  need  seriously 
consider — ^in  that  case  what  are  we  to  do?    It  would  be  useless, 
we  know,  to  attempt  to  defend  the  country  with  a  small  standing 
army.    We  know  that  every  able-bodied  man  would  have  to 
fight.    We  know  that  our  men  are  able  and  willing  to  fight,  and 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  educate  officers.    Our  Military 
College,  kept  up  at  large  expense,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Then  we  have  permanent  schools  for  military  purposes,  men 
drafted  from  our  corps  being  drilled  there  and  sent  back  to 
instruct.    We  keep  up  about  38,000  activ^  Militia.    As  an  illus- 
tration of  our  system,  I  may  mention  that  in  1866  there  was  the 
sudden    alarm  of    a  Fenian  invasion.      The  Adjutant-General 
received  orders  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  turn  out  10,OOQ 
men.    At  eleven  o'clock  next  day  the  retiums  came  in,  and,  to  his 
utter  astonishment,  he  found  there  were  14,000  under  arms.    The 
reason  was  that  the  old  men  who  had  gone  through  the  corps  had 
put  on  their  old  uniforms,  taken  down  their  muskets,  and  tamed 
out  with  their  comrades ;  and  there  they  were — ^ready  to  march. 
Instead  of  the  Militia  force  going  down,  it  is,  I  think,  slightly 
increasing.      Our    force   could   be    easily    expanded   in  case 
of  trouble.      If    the    Government    said    to    me    to-morrow, 
*' Increase    your    regiment    of   cavalry,     and     double    it,"    I 
believe  it  could  be  done  in  twenty-four  hours.    I  cannot  tell 
you   how   many   stands   of    arms  we    have   in  the   countr}. 
but    I  believe  there  are  three  or  four  times  as  many  rifles 
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a3  would  arm  the  present  Militia  force,  and,  therefore,  there 
^onld  be  no  difSeulty  on  that  score.  In  case  of  a  great  war  it 
i^oold,  of  coarse,  be  necessary  to  get  assistance  from  England. 
We  certainly  should  want  that  assistance  in  arms  and  ammuni- 
tioiL  We  have  already  established  an  ammunition  factor}*, 
i^hich  is  capable  of  great  extension.  We  have  a  great  many 
more  field  guns  than  we  are  absolutely  using.  It  would  be  an 
easy  thing  to  double  the  field  batteries  with  retired  men.  Further, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  voluntary  drill,  and  I  may  say,  speaking 
from  my  experience  in  the  North- West  campaign,  that  I  would 
just  as  soon  have  good  Volunteer  regiments  as  permanent  forces. 
They  may  not  be  quite  so  well  drilled,  but  they  possess  greater 
intelligence  and  greater  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  If  any  trouble 
should  come,  I  am  quite  satisfied  you  will  not  find  any  backward- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  people  in  doing  their  full  duty. 
At  the  present  time,  considering  the  enormous  expense  of  deve- 
loping the  country,  and  of  in  other  ways  making  it  great  and 
powerful,  it  would,  I  think,  be  a  pity  to  waste  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  keeping  up  a  large  military  force.  The  train- 
ing of  officers,  the  providing  of  an  organisation  and  machinery, 
encouragement  of  a  confident  spirit  in  the  people  and  a  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  the  Empire — these  are,  I  venture  to  say,  the  principal 
things,  of  more  importance  than  a  small  standing  army. 

The  Chaibman  :  You  will  all,  I  think,  agree  that  it  is  rather 
fortunate  the  few  remarks  by  previous  speakers  have  elicited  so 
eloquent  and  powerful  an  address  as  that  we  have  just  listened  to. 

Admiral  Sir  Oeobge  Tryon,  E.C.B.  :  The  sole  excuse  I  have 
for  offering  a  few  remarks  is  that  during  the  time  I  held  high 
command  in  the  Australian  waters,  I  enjoyed  the  great  advantage 
ot  having,  as  a  friend  and  colleague,  the  gallant  officer  who  has 
just  read  to  us  such  an  interesting  lecture,  and  who  then  com- 
manded the  South  Australian  Land  Forces.  There  is  no  man 
who  has  had  more  experience  on  such  subjects,  or  who  is  more 
capable  of  dealing  with  them.  I  am  very  happy  to  think  he  did 
uot  endeavour  to  push  forward  any  particular  nostrum.  He 
argued — the  result,  I  am  sure,  of  his  experience  and  ability — in 
favour  of  an  improvement  of  the  organisation  of  the  Australian 
Forces,  and  the  elaboration  of  a  system  by  which  they  can  act 
mutually  one  in  support  of  the  other  in  any  part  of  Australia. 
With  reference  to  details,  I  think  the  Australians  themselves  are 
by  far  the  best  judges.  They  would  not  probably  solve  any 
question  put  before  them  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  we  at 
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home  should.    They  know  the  difficulties  that  present    them- 
selves there,  and  they  are  free  to  accept  what  appears  to  them  to 
be  the  best  and  most  approved  plan  without  having  to  mould  the 
present  to  the  future,  and  are  untrammelled  by  the  past,  as  is 
the  case  in  our  older  countries.    It  would  be  presumptuous  for 
a  naval  man  to  speak  on  a  purely  military  question  of  organisa- 
tion, but  we  have  heard  a  speech  to-night,  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting I  ever  listened  to,  from  one  who  has  reviewed  Greater 
Britain  with  a  wider  grasp  than  any  other  man,  and  we  have 
heard  an  able  and  impassioned  speech  from  a  high  military 
authority.    The  conclusion  I  come  to  as  a  naval  man — ^I  speak 
impartially — ^is  that  we  all  as  British  subjects  must  thank  God 
we  have  a  navy.    One  of  the  pictures  painted  by  the  gallant 
general  (Brackenbury)  was   a   most   painful  one,  and   I  trust 
not  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the   Mother  Country  will  be 
compelled  to  say  to  Australia  or  Africa :  ''  We  cannot  help  you; 
take  care  of  yourselves."    Such  an  answer  can  only  be  sent 
when  England  has  not  done  her  duty,  and  is  not  prepared  for 
her  own  home  defence.    It  appeared  to  me  as  a  point  bearing  on 
this  that  I  thought  there  was  some  slight  disparagement  spoken 
with  reference  to  the  defences  that  Australia  is  making  at  the 
present  time.  I  venture  with  all  deference  to  say — and  I  think  Sir 
William  Jervois  would  have  confirmed  me — ^that  they  are  wise. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  Australia  and  its  conditions.  The  popula- 
tion is  small,  and  the  area  is  so  large.    I  can  hardly  convey  it  to 
you,  but  you  will  remember  that  a  little  while  ago  there  was  a 
social  question  at  home,  the  solution  of  which  was  that  every 
labourer  and  his  family  should  have  three  acres  and  a  cow.    If 
we  take  Australia  and  divide  it  we  shall  find  that  every  living 
soul  there  would  have  one  square  mile  at  least.    It  would  be 
shared  equally  with  octogenarians  as  well  as  infants,  both  of 
which  classes  are  very  numerous,  which  speaks  for  the  salubrity 
of  the  climate.    I  cannot  express  surprise  that  Australia  should 
recently  have  turned  her  attention  to  her  defences.    The  large 
towns,  which  offer  most  tempting  prises,  are  on  the  sea-board, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  it  is  most  wise  to  make  these  points  so 
strong  as  to  remove  even  from  the  councils  of  the  enemy  the 
prospects  of  successful  attack.    I  quite  know  and  recognise  that 
they  are  full  of  aspirations.    I  trust  they  all  will  be  realised.    In 
reference  to  the  discussion  we  have  had  this  evening,  I  will  only 
say  that  it  is  a  new  term  to  speak  of  the  navy  for  defence. 
Ships  are  not  made  to  fight  against  forts,  or  to  remain  in  harbour, 
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but  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  your  peace,  trade,  and  commerce, 
and  especially  for  the  preservation  of  the  Empire  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  GHAiBiiAN :  I  will  now  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Colonel  Owen  for  his  valuable  paper,  and  to  the  gentle- 
men who  have  followed  him,  and  by  whom  we  have  been  so  much 
instructed.     I   cordially  endorse  what   the   lecturer   said   as 
to  the  proper  defence  of  the  Colonies,  and  also  the  general 
propositions   which    both    Sir   Charles    Dilke    and    General 
Brackenbury  laid  down  as  to  the  duty  of  this  country  to  her 
Colonies  and  herself.    I  have,  as  you  have  been  reminded,  liad 
experience  in  connection  with  the  afiEedrs  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
I  was  then,  and  am  now,  one  of  those  who  most  thoroughly 
believe  in  the  duty  of  this  country  to  maintain  a  concentrated 
and  efficient  safeguard  for  the   whole  of  our  possessions — ^not 
throwing  away  our  best  resources  here  and  there,  but  acting 
for  the  general  good,  and  according  to  the  highest  principles 
of  the  art  of  naval  and  military  warfare.    Of  all  the  principles 
which  it  appears  to  me  we  ought  to  lay  down,  almost  the  first  is 
that  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  laid  so  much  stress  upon — ^that  is, 
the  duty,  and  the  paramount  duty,  under  which  this  country  lies, 
especially  in  view  of  what  other  countries  are  doing,  of  having 
one  system  of  observation  and  control,  so  that  we  should  be  able 
to  make  the  best  of  our  forces,  and  organise  those  forces  on  the 
most  scientific  and  practical  plan.    We  have  been  defective  in 
that  respect,  beyond  doubt.    The  time  is  past  when  we  can  refer 
to  what  was  good  enough  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.    We  must 
organise  now  a  great  deal  more  efficiently ;  and  no  one  has  hailed 
more  than  I  have  the  tendency  of  the  last  few  years  to  concen- 
trate the  control  over  our  military  and  naval  forces.    I,  for  my 
part,  as  General  Brackenbury  knows,  wish  they  were  brought 
together  still  more.    Much  has  been  done,  and  I  believe  more  can 
be  done,  and,  scattered  as  our  Empire  is,  we  shall  then  feel  much 
more  satisfied  that  the  military  and  naval  resources  of  this  great 
country  are  husbanded  as  they  ought  to  be.    It  is  by  husbanding 
them  we  can  make  them  most  efficient  in  the  time  of  danger. 
More  than  that  I  ought  not  to  say,  but  you  will  perfectly  under- 
stand what  I  mean  when  I  cordially  endorse  what  has  in  this 
sense  been  so  eloquently  put  forward  by  those  with  far  greater 
experience  than  I  have  had,  who  have  preceded  me  this  evening. 
I  must  now  ask  you  to  thank  Colonel  Owen  most  cordially  for 
his  lecture.    It  has  been  very  complete.    He  has  told  us  his 
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opinions  on  almost  every  question  connected  with  the  military 
defence  of  our  Colonies,  and  his  address  has  had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  eliciting  other  able  speeches  on  the  same  subject. 

Colonel  Owen  :  I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  recogni- 
tion of  my  poor  efforts.  You  would  not  like  to  part  without 
acknowledging,  also,  the  services  of  our  distinguished  chairman. 
The  Bight  Hon.  Mr.  Childers  is  well  known,  not  only  as  an  Eng- 
lish statesman,  but  as  one  who  takes  great  interest  in  the  Colonies 
and  whose  knowledge  of  them  is  very  extensive.  I  am  sure  you 
will  all  join  with  me  in  thanking  him  for  having  sacrificed  to  our 
advantage  thiQ  evening  so  much  of  his  precious  leisure. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation,  and  the  meet- 
ing terminated. 
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EIGHTH  OBDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

TThe  Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  Jane  10, 1890. 

Sir  HenbtBabkly,  G.G.M.G.,  E.G.B.,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
And  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  meeting  30 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  5  Resident  and  25  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Edwin  Bean^  B.A,  {Oxon,)t  Oeorge  B.  Blackwood,  H.  Famham 
Surlce^  Philip  F.  Proctor,  Edward  J,  Wal/ord, 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

WiUiam  J.  Addi$,  C.E.  {Burma);  Bev.  C.  W.  E.  Body,  D.CL. 
i^Ctmada);  Alfred  Bonnin  {South  Australia);  Alfred  Bimnin,  jun. 
i^Souih  AuetroHa) ;  J,  Stanford  Chapman  {Victoria) ;  John  Clarh  (New 
JSouih  Walei);  Hon.  Captain  Oeorge  C,  Denton  {Colonial  Secretary, 
Lagos);  Hon.  JameeB. Dickson  {Queensland);  Thomas L. Docker  {New 
JSouth  Wales) ;  John  J,  Duncan  {South  Australia) ;  Charles  O,  Gordon, 
C.E.  {Buenos  Ayres) ;  William  G.  Hales  {Trinidad);  Dr.  WiUiam  B. 
Henderson  {Acting  Colonial  Surgeon,  Lagos) ;  Charles  W,  H.  Kohler 
{Transv<tal) ;  Arkyll  N.  0.  Lennox  {British  Guiana) ;  Bobert  Prender- 
yast  {New  South  Wales) ;  Frank  Bees  {Cape  Cokmy) ;  Bobert  D.  Beid 
iVictaria)  ;  Colonel  Charles  F.  Boberts,  C.M.G.  {New  South  Wales) ; 
George  J.  Sims  {Victoria) ;  H.  Stem  {Jamaica) ;  Walter  B.  WaUham 
{Natal) ;  WiUiam  K.  White  {New  Zealand)  ;  Alexander  Wilson  {New 
South  Wales) ;  Frank  M.  WooUan  {Cape  Colony). 

It  was  also  announced  that  numerous  donations  had  been  made 
io  the  Library,  including  a  valuable  collection  of  works  on  the 
West  Indies,  presented  by  Mr.  0.  Washington  Eves,  C.M.G., 
Amongst  them  being  Ligon's ''  History  of  the  Island  of  Barbados," 
pnUiahed  in  1657,  this  being  the  oldest  single  work  contained  in 
ihe  Library  of  the  Institute. 

The  Cbaibman  :  As  this  is  the  last  meeting  of  the  Session,  I 
have  beea  asked  to  make  an  announcement  from  the  chair.  It  is 
that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  desirable  for  the 
Institute  to  publish  its  own  journal,  in  conformity  with  the 
practice  of  kindred  societies.  Such  an  official  record  will  accord- 
ingly be  published  monthly  during  next  session,  in  advance  of 
and  in  addition  to  the  annucd  volume  of  proceedings,  and  a  copy 
will  be  sent  to  every  Fellow.  The  journal  will  contain  reports  of 
papers  and  discussions,  elections  of  Fellows,  donations  to  the 
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Library,  notices  of  new  books  presented  to  the  Library,  and  official 
annoonoements  of  the  Institute.  The  first  issue  will  appear  on 
December  1  next,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  accept  suitable 
advertisements.  There  is  one  other  matter  to  which  I  will 
briefly  allude.  You  will  all  recollect  the  sad  calamity  of  February 
last,  when  the  beautiful  building  of  the  Toronto  Uniyersity  was, 
together  with  most  of  its  valuable  contents,  destroyed  by  fire. 
On  receipt  of  the  intelligence  the  Council  made  a  grant  of  books 
to  the  library,  and  invited  Fellows  to  subscribe  to  the  Librar}' 
Bestoration  Fund.  In  response  to  that  appeal  £20  has  been 
contributed  by  Mr.  Peter  Eedpath,  £5  by  Sir  Frederick  Toung^ 
and  £2  2s.  by  Mr.  Gisbome  Molineus;,  and  it  is  requested  that 
any  further  sums  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Institute 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  so  that  an  early  remittance  may 
be  made  to  the  Toronto  C!ommittee«  I  have  now  the  pleasnze  of 
introducing  to  you  Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  who  has  kindly  undertaken 
to  read  the  papier  to-night  on  "Capital  and  Labour  for  the  West 
Indies."  Mr.  Fowler  has  had  an  experience  in  the  Colonies  of 
something  like,  I  believe,  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been 
Colonial  Secretary  of  British  Honduras,  and  now  holds  a  similar 
appointment  in  Trinidad,  and  as  he  has  administered  the  Govern- 
ment of  both  those  Colonies  he  has  had  excellent  opportunities  of 
arriving  at  sound  conclusions  on  the  subject  on  which  he  is  going 
to  speak.    I  now  cbU  on  Mr.  Fowler  to  read  his  paper  on 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR  FOE  THE  WEST  INDIE& 

When  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  West  Indies  generaDy, 
I  only  ventured  to  undertake  the  task  because  it  seemed  un- 
generous not  to  be  ready  to  champion  the  cause  of  those  beautiful 
islands  whose  turn  had  come  round  to  be  discussed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 
.  It  seemed  obvious  that  such  a  group  of  Colonies  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  great  interest  to  many  in  this  country  on  account  of 
the  important  questions  that  have  been  associated  with  their 
history,  as  well  as  to  those  who  may  be  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  them  by  business  or  other  ties. 

Various  papers  have  been  read  during  the  past  few  years 
relaiting  to  the  West  Indies,  but  they  have  as  a  rule  dealt  with 
some  particular  subject  or  individual  Colony,  hence  the  suggesr 
tion  that  they  might  be  dealt  with  generally.  The  questions  of 
ctiipital  and  labour  are  common  to  them  all,  and  these  two  subjects 
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mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  paper,  for  they  constitute  the 
as  well  as  burning  considerations  of  the  hour.  They  will 
be  chiefly  referred  to  amongst  others  relating  to  those  Colonies. 

NoW|  whilst  there  are  many  here  present  to-night  who  are 
familiar  with  the  extent  and  resources  of  the  individual  islands 
with  which  they  may  be  connected,  it  is  doubtful  if  all  realise 
what  the  West  Indies  mean  or  represent  as  a  whole.  The 
Colonies  of  British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras  are  included  in 
the  group  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  as  they  have  been 
inyariably  associated  with  the  West  Indies,  so  much  so  that  in 
times  gone  by  some  of  Her  Majesty's  ministers  have  been  misled 
to  qpeak  of  those  Colonies  as  islands.  If  there  is  one  point  that 
an  Singlishman  might  be  expected  to  be  well  up  in,  it  is  geo- 
graphy, and  yet  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  there  are  very 
few  who  know  where  all  their  various  possessions  are  situated, 
and  the  large  majority  have  generally  to  search  an  atlas  if  they 
want  to  know  where  to  find  some  particular  Colony.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  second  voluine  of  a  series  of 
works  on  tiie  history  and  geography  of  the  Colonies,  from  the  pen 
of  the  Bev.  William  Greswell,  has  just  been  published  under 
the  auspioes  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  the  opening  volutiie, 
by  Mr.  C.  Washington  Eves,  which  was  devoted  to  the  West 
Indies,  having  appeared  a  few  months  ago.  British  Guiana 
and  Bcitish  Honduras  are  parts  of  the  great  American  Continent, 
and  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  perhaps  not  so  proud  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  those  Colonies  with  the  West  Indies  as  they  might  be^ 
The  Honduraneans  highly  appreciated  the  fact  of  Sir  Augustus 
Addexley,  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition  of  1886,  adding  to  his  title  the  words  '*  and  British 
Honduras,"  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  supposed  that  '*  the  West 
Indies  "  included  that  Colony.  It  may  be  that  the  inhabitants 
of  those  two  Colonies  have  a  ''  Monroe  doctrine  "  of  their  own» 
Both  are  at  times  subject  to  threats  of  hostile  attack  from  their 
neighbours,  and,  if  the  opportunity  is  given  to  them,  they  may 
havs  to  extend  their  **  Bpb&te  of  influence,"  for  it  is  not  possible 
to  conceive  that  either  can  be  attacked  with  impunity,  so  long  as 
the  British  lion  is  alive  and  not  asleep.  Those  Colonies  prefer 
being  classed  with  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  island  oi 
Bermuda  is  excluded  from  consideration  here,  for  that  Colony  has 
generaUy  been  regarded  as  outside  the  pale  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  "  half-way  house  "  between  them 
and  Canada;  independent  of  evezybody,  except  the  gracious 
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Sovereign  to  whom  she  owes  allegiance.  Besides,  she  is  a  kind 
of  watch-tower  for  one  Continent,  and  will  be  a  convenient 
coaling  station  in  case  the  great  island  of  Atlantis  should  rise 
again  from  its  ocean  bed,  the  submergence  of  which,  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  Solon  affirmed,  was  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion in  his  time. 

The  West  Indies  thus  defined  represent  an  area  of  128,737 
sqoare  miles,  and,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  a  population  of 
one  and  a  half  million,  which  it  is  estimated  has  increased  over 
100,000  since  that  date.  The  imports  reach  a  value  of  over  seven 
and  a  half  millions  and  exports  neajrly  eight  and  a  half  millions. 
Now  these  figures  bear  favourable  comparison  with  those  for  New 
Zealand,  or  the  Cape,  or  Queensland,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  table : — 

Areas.  Population.         Imports.  Exports. 

Square  MIlM. 

West  Indies ....  128,727  1,632,912  7,529,256  8,406,876 

New  Zeftland  ..104,235  649,349  5,941,900  7,767,325 

The  Cape 213,917  1,428,729  5,678,887  8,876,657 

Queensland ....  668,497  387,463  6,646,738  6,126,362 

The  figures  indicate  to  you  that  the  West  Indies,  as  a  whole, 
axe  of  equal  trading  importance  to  either  of  those  great 
Colonies,  and  that  the  interests  at  stake,  when  speaking  of 
the  West  Indies,  are  very  large.  Some  of  the  islands  are  amongst 
the  oldest  Colonies  of  the  Empire,  and  have  been  occupied  over 
two  centuries.  When  first  discovered,  they  were  inhabited  hj 
Caribs,  or  Indians ;  then  by  Europeans,  who  imported  Africans, 
and  subsequently  Asiatics.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  to  dwell  upon 
that  so  few  traces  remain  of  the  original  inhabitants,  who  were 
found  revelling  in  all  the  luxuries  of  those  lovely  islands.  The 
race  has  died  out  within  three  centuries,  except  a  few  representft- 
tives  to  be  found  scattered  amongst  the  islands,  who  would  not 
probably  be  recognised  by  their  ancestors  as  genuine  descendants 
of  their  race. 

The  history  and  circumstances  of  the  West  Indies  have  been 
too  often  reviewed,  and  are  too  familiar  to  induce  me  to  indulge 
in  portraying  the  one  or  detailing  the  other.  It  will  be  more 
practical  to  state  the  fa.cts  as  they  are,  and  to  suggest  what  is 
best  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  area  is  an  extensive  one.  The  soil 
19  more  or  less  fertile  throughout  the  islands,  and  there  is  mueh 
land  awaiting  cultivation.    The  climate  is  tropical,  which,  it  is 
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eonsidexed,  renders  the  islands  generally  unsuitable  for  European 
settlement. 

The  population  is  mixed,  consisting  of  Europeans,  Africans, 
Jknd  Asiatics.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  there  have  been 
imported  into  the  West  Indies  some  35,000  liberated  Africans, 
280,000  East  Indians,  17,000  Chinamen,  and  some  35,000 
Portngaese  from  the  Azores,  or  Western  Isles. 

The  Europeans  have  been  gradually  decreasing.  The  East 
iTidianB  are  increased  by  annual  importations  beyond  the  natural 
growth  common  to  the  others,  and  in  excess  of  those  returning  to 
India. 

The  island  of  Jamaica  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the 
ehangee  that  have  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  population. 
I  have  ascertained  that  in  1658  there  were  in  that  Colony  4,500 
Europeans  to  1,500  Africans.  In  1800  the  numbers  were  30,000 
Europeans  and  300,000  Africans.  In  the  last  census  the  figures 
were  14,438  Europeans,  109,946  coloured,  444,186  Africans,  and 
12,240  Asiatics.  Barbados  may  also  be  cited  as  an  example.  In 
1676  the  Europeans  numbered  22,000  to  32,000  Africans,  whilst 
in  the  census  of  1871, 16,560  were  enumerated  as  Europeans  and 
162>043  were  returned  as  coloured,  or  Africans.  For  these 
figures  I  am  indebted  to  the  second  volume. of  Mr.  C.  P.  Lucas' 
"  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies,"  which  is  in 
eonrte  of  publication. 

As  I  refer  to*night  to  the  fact  of  the  disappearance  from  the 
Weat  Indies  of  their  original  inhabitants,  so  it  may  come  to  pass 
that  some  West  Indian  African  may,  in  the  centuries  to  come,  be 
reading  a  paper  at  some  scientific  institute  in  the  capital  of  Africa, 
in  which  it  may  be  pointed  out  how  a  race  of  Englishmen  once 
dominated  those  charming  islands,  and  were  improved  off  the 
face  of  the  land.  Or  it  may  be  an  East  Indian  in  his  turn  may 
be  telling  his  countrymen  in  the  capital  of  India  how  some  of 
his  raee  were  induced  to  migrate  to  those  islands,  and  how  by 
industry  and  thrift  they  were  in  course  of  time  able  to  secure 
poBDOfflsion  of  them.  The  point,  however,  that  it  seems  desirable 
to  draw  attention  to  is  that,  if  Englishmen  could  settle  in  those 
Colonies  in  the  seventeenth  century,  what  is  to  prevent  them 
doing  so  now  ?  The  cause  for  the  decrease  of  the  European 
element  was  not  so  much  due  to  climatic  influences  as  to  the 
aeeorsed  system  of  slavery  that  was  introduced  into  the  islands 
when  a  free  European  labourer  could  not  compete  against  an 
aeelimatised  slave.    When   this  system  was  abolished,  cheap 
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labour  was  deemed  necessary  to  contintie  the  caltiTation  of  the 
main  industry  of  those  Colonies,  and  India  was  found  to  be  the 
best  place  from  which  to  obtain  such  a  supply.  lAbom-ers  were 
obtained  with  the  provision  for  their  retnm  passage,  the 
supposition  being  that  they  would  all  wish  to  retnm  to  their  own 
conntry.  The  result,  however,  has  been  that  up  to  the  present- 
time  ont  of  279,552  who  have  been  imported,  only  60,143  bare 
retmned.  If  those  islands,  which  have  been  won  by  Engliahmen 
either  by  the  spirit  of  adventure  or  at  the  cost  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure, are  adapted  for  European  Bettlement,  it  eeeros  hard  that  ^ey 
should  not  be  open  to  them  equally  with  the  African  and  Asiatic, 
and  means  be  found  to  assist  them  in  getting  there  as  in  the  case 
of  the  others.  There  seems  no  reason  why  Englishmen  abOHld 
not  be  able  to  settle  in  tbe  West  Indies,  unless  they  have 
degenerated.  This  mayibe  thought  to  be  the  case  by  some,  sinoe 
we  have  to  go  abroad  for  a  "  Stanley "  now  to  open  up  new 
conntries.  It  is  some  consolation,  however,  to  know  that  he  was 
a  Welshman,  if  not  an  Englishman  ouce,  and  that  his  exploits 
were  shared  by  Englishmen.  Unfortunately  this  does  notappear 
to  be  tbe  only  sign  of  the  "  handwriting  on  the  wall,"  foi  the 
majority  of  legislators  of  the  Empire  would  probably  accept  with 
approval  the  idea  that  Englishmen  at  the  present  time  are  not 
prepared  to  incur  expenses  or  assume  responsibilities,  the  extent 
and  end  of  which  cannot  be  gauged.  This  has  the  ring  of 
"metal,"  and  of  "expediency,"  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
nineteenth  century  rather  than  tbe  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
venture  of  the  sixteenth.  It  may  be  that  the  Empire  is  gorged, 
and  should  be  federated  first ;  but,  unless  wo  go  on,  it  seems 
we  must  go  back,  for  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  stand  still  in 
these  days. 

The  climate  ought  not  to  have  the  same  deterrent  iaflaence  as 
formerly,  for  sanitary  science  has  already  done  much,  and  can 
do  all  for  the  West  Indies  that  it  has  accomplished  in  this 
country.  The  fact,  too,  that  Europeans  have  been  living  in  those 
islands  for  the  past  two  hundred  years,  surely  should  afford  suffi- 
cient proof  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  climate,  but  of  them- 
e^lves,  if  they  cannot  live  there  as  well  as  is  England. 

The  question  then  arises,  but  will  the  European  emigrate  to 
the  West  Indies  ?  Clearly  not,  unless  the  same  or  better  induce- 
mcnts,  on  account  of  the  climatic  and  other  prejudices  that 
eKist,  are  offered  to  bim  as  ore  oSlered  by  other  oonntries. 
Non,   a  reference  to  tbe  colonisation  circulars  will  show  the 
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different  indacemeats  that  have  been  held  out  in  the  past   to 
attract  population  or  settlers  to  the  various  Colonies,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  public  money  that  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
expenses  of  immigration.    Colonies,  as  they  become  filled  up  and 
get  into  a  position  to  say  they  have  enough  population,  or  don't 
want  more,  withdraw  all  aid.    Queensland,  Western  Australia, 
the  Gape,  and  Natal  alone  continue  to  encourage  inmiigration  to 
a  linuted  extent,  by  means  of  assisted  passages  or  land  grants. 
The  Government  of  Canada  offered,  in  1880,  to  co-operate  in 
establishing  a  system  of  Irish  immigration,  provided  the  immi- 
grants did  not  become  a  burden  upon  the  existing  population. 
It  was  proposed,  by  a  very  simple  pre-arrangement,  that  any 
required  number  of  farm-lots  should  be  prepared  for  occupation 
in  the  season  preceding  the  arrival  of  the  immigrants,  a  small 
dwelling  being  erected,  and  a  certain  extent  of  land  cleared  for 
seed  or  actually  planted,  so  as  to  ensure  a  crop  the  same  season 
that  the  immigrants  were  placed  in  possession.    This  work  was 
to  be  done  by  contract,  under  proper  supervision.    The  cost  of 
transport  of  a  family,  consisting  of  parents  and  three  children, 
was  estimated  at  about  £40,  and  the  expense  of  the  dwelling  and 
preparation  of  the  land  at  another  £35  or  £40.    Some  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  family  would  be  required  until  a  crop 
was  harvested,  unless  a  man  could  earn  wages  in  the  meantime. 
A  free  grant  of  160  acres,  subject  to  a  patent  fee  of  only  £2, 
was  to  be  made  to  a  settler.    The  cost  of  estabUshing  an  im- 
migrant was  to  be  advanced  by  the  Government  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  and  to  form  a  first  charge  on   the  holding.    The 
immigration  was  to  be  conducted  under  duly  recognised  officers. 
Arrangements  were  also  proposed  for  the  colonisation  in  Canada 
of  crofters  and  cottars  from  Scotland.    A  sum  of  £120  was  to  be 
advanced  for  each  family,  five-sixths  being  found  by  the  Imperial 
Government  and  one-sixth  by  private  subscription.    The  advance 
was  to  be  made  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  repayable  by  instal- 
ments of  £20  17s.  8d.  during  the  last  eight  years.    This  was  to 
cover  a  free  grant  of  160  acres  of  land,  and  interest  on  the 
advance. 

In  Brazil  it  is  understood  that  free  passages  are  granted  to 
European  immigrants,  and  depdts,  as  in  many  other  countries, 
are  provided  for  them,  where  they  are  maintained  until  they  find 
employment,  or  grants  of  land  are  made  to  those  who  have  a 
small  sum  to  live  upon  until  their  first  crop  is  harvested.  Now, 
if  any  such  conditions  as  these  were  to  be  offered  to  European 
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emigrants  to  the  West  Indies,  I  am  convinced  that  such  emi* 
grants  would  gain  better  homesteads,  or  more  valuable  free- 
hold estates,  with  less  labour  than  in  either  of  the  countries 
mentioned.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  winter 
to  provide  against,  there  is  vegetation  growing  all  the  year  round, 
and  consequently  there  is  no  necessity  to  work  to  the  extent 
that  is  required  in  colder  climates,  where  the  productive  forces 
of  nature  lie  dormant  for  half  the  year.  Not  only  is  it  con- 
tended that  this  bountiful  field  of  nature  should  be  open  to  the 
ordinary  Englishman ;  but,  in  the  interests  of  the  differing  races 
in  the  islands,  the  European  element  should  be  maintained, 
not  only  as  representing  capital,  or  absentee  proprietors,  but  also 
labour,  for  the  infusion  and  influence  of  hard-working  Europeans 
would  raise  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  labour  to  its  proper 
standard.  There  is  no  wish  to  encourage  the  one  at  the  expense 
of  the  other ;  but,  there  being  room  for  all,  it  would  seem  more 
advantageous  to  the  Colonies  generally  if  there  were  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  population. 

There  is  another  problem  that  troubles  the  hearts  of  many 
parents  in  this  country,  namely,  "  What  to  do  with  their  sons?  " 
Now,  I  know  of  no  field  that  offers  a  better  prospect  for  a 
youngster  either  with  capital  or  without  than  the  West  Indies 
Of  course,  it  will  be  all  the  better  if  he  has  some  capital ;  but  any 
amount  from  £500  upwards  can,  I  believe,  be  more  profitably 
invested  in  those  islands  than  is  likely  to  be  the  case  elsewhere. 
Take  the  case  of  a  youth  who  is  too  late  for  the  services,  or 
disinclined  for  the  professions,  and  can  be  started  in  life  with 
£500  or  £1,000.  The  procedure  would  be  to  place  him  on  some 
estate  for  a  year  or  so,  by  means  of  a  payment  of  a  small 
premium,  tie  up  his  money  with  some  reliable  party  on  the  spot, 
with  instructions  to  invest  it  in  a  partnership,  or  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  place  that  would  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
There  is  practically  but  one  risk,  that  some  malarial  fever  may 
carry  him  off  in  the  West  Indies,  instead  of  typhoid,  or  other 
disease,  at  home.  On  this  point  I  hope  I  may  be  borne  out  by 
Colonel  Bussell,  commanding  the  cavalry  dep6t  at  Canterbury, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Jamaica,  and  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  very  interesting  article  respecting  that 
island  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  this  month. 

To  appropriate  public  moneys  for  the  purposes  of  European 
emigration  is  only  following  the  example  of  the  larger  Colonies; 
and,  as  a  third  of  the  cost  of  the  importation  of  East  Indians  is 
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paid  by  some  of  the  Goyemments,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable 
in  the  same  Governments  contribntiDg  an  equal  sum  at  least 
towards  encouraging  the  emigration  of  our  own  countrymen  who 
mi^it  like  to  go  to  those  fayoured  isles,  where  the  sun  is  always 
shining,  and  the  fields  and  forests  are  eyer  green. 

As  regards  the  question  of  capital  for  the  West  Indies,  I  regret 
to  find  those  Colonies  are  not  regarded  with  much  enthusiasm  in 
the  financial  circles  of  this  great  city  at  the  present  time ;  and  it 
seems  very  difficult  to  get  capitalists  to  take  up  any  scheme  con* 
neeted  with  them.  I  fancy  the  West  Indies  are  looked  upon  aa 
the  private  preserves  of  a  few,  and  that  there  is  not  much  for  out- 
siders to  get  out  of  them. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  West  Indies  have  not  very 
numerous  business  connections,  and  they  have  always  been  chiefly 
associated  with  one  idea,  viz.,  sugar.  We  all  know  the  crisis 
throogh  which  this  product  has  had  to  pass,  and  the  uncertainty 
ftxiiyifiing  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  competition  between  the 
cane  and  the  beet.  That  the  crisis  is  past,  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope,  for  with  economical  management  and  improved  appli- 
anceSp  it  is  stated  that  vacuum-pan  sugar  ean  be  produced, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  at  a  cost  of  lOs.  9d.  per  cwt., 
whereas  the  average  first  cost  of  the  production  of  granulated 
German  sugar  is  12s.  6d.  This  fact  is  referred  to  in  Z%e  Produce 
Markets*  Review  of  April  26  last,  when  commenting  upon  the 
meeting  of  The  Colonial  Company,  "  one  of  the  greatest  indus- 
trial ccmcems  connected  with  sugar,"  whose  head  office  is  in 
London,  and  whose  operations  are  carried  on  in  British  Guiana 
and  the  principal  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  The  chairman  of 
that  company  also  pointed  out  that  the  net  profit  of  the  company 
for  last  year,  of  £71,945,  12b.  4d.,  was  due  to  increase  in  production 
and  decrease  in  cost,  as  well  as  to  better  prices — the  cost  of 
production  having  been  reduced  from  £20  6b.  9d.  per  ton  in  1877 
to  £18  138.  Id.  in  1889.  Mr.  Bobert  Gillespie  expressed  the 
hope  of  getting  the  cost  down  another  £1  or  30s.  more. 

The  Revieiw  also  points  out  that ''  what  was  amiss  in  the  West 
Indies  was,  not  so  much  foreign  bounties,  as  preventable  losses 
in  manufacture,  and  want  of  economy  in  distribution ;  that 
with  these  all-important  points  seen  to,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
United  States  duty  on  yellow  and  brown  sugars,  the  West  Indies 
ou£^t  to  be  restored  to  more  than  their  old  good  fortune." 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  controversy  that  rages  round  the 
''  Sugar  Bounty  Convention '' ;  but,  whatever  the  result  may  be. 
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the  name  of  Baron  de  Worms  will  be  remembered  with  grati- 
tude by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  growth  and  maniif ac- 
tore  of  sngar  in  this  country  or  the  Colonies,  for  the  marvellous 
skill  displayed  by  him  in  carrying  the  Convention  to  its  present 
stage.    As  regards  the  reduction  of  sugar  duties  in  the  United 
States,  the  Louisiana  Planter  and  Sugar  Manufacturer  of  April  5 
last  says  that  <'  the  situation  in  Washington  seems  now  to  be 
more  serious  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  sugar 
legislation.    The  proposition  now  is  to  cut  the  duties  in  two, 
and  to  change  the  system  from  specific  to  ad  valorem  duties. 
We  (the   Louisiana  planters,  &c.)  stand  wronged  by  such   a 
reduction,  by  being  placed  in  unfair  competition  with  the  cheap 
labour  of   Europe,  and   the  semi-slave  labour  of  the  Tropics. 
Our  members  in  Washington  are  doing  all  they  can  to  avoid  this 
ruinous  cut,  and  while  we  cannot  yet  see  what  may  come  other 
than  the  worst,  yet  every  efiort  will  be  made  to  parry  the 
l)low."      This  is  no  doubt  very  heartrending  to  our  Louisiana 
cousins,  who  enjoy  protection,  and,  if  the  duties  are  changed, 
will  probably  be  solaced  with  a  bounty ;  but  it  is  cheering  news 
to  the   semi-slaves  of  the  West  Indies,  as  they  are  unfairly 
termed,  for  it.  is  no  longer  possible  for  slavery  to  exist  in  any 
iorm  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 

The  circumstances  that  have  been  pointed  out,  it  is  hoped,  are 
sufficient  to  reassure  capitalists.  It  has  already  been  demon- 
strated that  sugar  can  be  profitably  grown  in  spite  of  beet 
subsidised  ¥rith  a  bounty — another  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the 
cane  in  overcoming  unfair  competition.  There  is  a  further  margin 
from  additional  improvements  and  contingencies,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  the  na>me  of  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg  to  feel 
assured  that  no  stone  vdll  be  left  unturned  to  secure  the  best- 
known  cultivation  and  manufacture.  More  juice,  it  is  alleged, 
can  be  extracted  from  the  cane  by  the  diffusion  process,  or  by 
Hyatt's  juice  extractor.  There  is  the  prospect  of  further  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  probable  reduction  of 
duties  in  the  United  States.  Against  these  prospects  there  is 
the  contingency  of  an  attempt  being  made  to  cultivate  the  beet 
root  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  I  cannot  advise  anybody  to 
try  it,  unless  they  can  induce  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
protect  them  by  a  duty,  or  grant  them  a  bounty.  Whatever 
doubts  may  exist  on  the  subject,  there  are  none  in  my  mind, 
from  what  I  have  seen,  that  well-managed  estates  and  central 
^es  can  hold  their  ovm  with  profit,  according  to  the  effi- 
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ciency  with  which  they  are  conducted,  good  and  bad  seasons 
making  a  fair  average. 

Unfortunately  capital  is  very  shy,  and,  much  having  been  lost 
or  sank  in  the  West  Indies,  it  requires  many  proofs  that  further 
investments  in  the  West  Indies  should  not  be  regarded  as  throw- 
ing good  money  after  bad.  Whilst  capitalists  have  been  awaiting 
the  result  of  the  sugar  crisis,  old  families  have  been  ruined, 
and  the  weaker  concerns  have  gone  to  the  wall;  The  depression 
that  has  existed  over  the  islands  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
under  the  circumstances.  It  is  only  in  those  Colonies  where 
capital  or  labour  have  been  available  or  plentiful,  and  in  those 
cases  where  extravagancies  had  not  piled  up  a  heap  of  indebted- 
ness, that  the  sad  havoc  and  ruin  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
islands  are  absent. 

Capitalists  may  also  be  reminded  that  the  West  Indies  are 
capable  of  growing  other  products  besides  sugar,  and,  where  they 
have  been  cultivated,  prosperity  has  prevailed  in  lieu  of  the 
decay  to  be  seen  in  the  agricultural  world  of  those  islands 
where  sugar,  without  capital  or  labour,  was  alone  "  king." 

Capital  is  chiefly  supphed  to  the  West  Indies  through  mer- 
chants who  have  business  connection  with  the  various  islands. 
Banking  facilities  are  afforded,  but  they  are  of  a  limited  charac- 
ter, and,  except  in  one  or  two  of  the  larger  Colonies,  there  is  only 
one  bank,  and  many  of  the  Colonies  are  too  smsdl  to  support  a 
branch.  Some  capital  has  accumulated  in  some  of  the  Colonies, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  supply  is  insufficient.  The  rates 
of  interest  are  high  as  compared  to  those  in  this  country,  8  or  10 
per  cent,  being  the  average  rate.  The  banks  do  not  loan  on 
mortgage,  and  the  merchant  generally  advances  on  condition  of 
furnishing  supplies  to,  and  of  handling  the  crop  of  an  estate. 
Borrowers  have  but  little  option  in  the  matter,  for  there  is  not 
much  competition.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  start  local  banks, 
and  proposals  for  establishfng  investment  companies  have  been 
projected. 

It  seems  clear  that  there  is  a  considerable  field  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  the  West  Indies.  The  sugar  industry,  which 
is  the  main  one  in  the  West  Indies  generally,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  pamphlet  of  *'  General  Information  for  Intending  Settlers  in 
the  West  Indies,"  issued  from  the  Colonial  Office,  "  requires  for 
its  cultivation  capital,  local  experience,  and  coloured  labour." 
The  advantages  and  benefits  achieved  by  the  Colonial  Company 
are  tmdoubtedly  owing,  says  its  chairman,  to  the  improved 
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machinery  and  other  improvements  made  and  carried  out  on  the 
estates ;  and  though  these  have  cost  the  company  a  very  large 
sum,  had  they  not  have  been  effected,  costly  as  they  were,  the 
company  would  not  be  in  the  position  of  showing  anything  ap- 
proximating to  the  result  that  has  been  arrived  at.  Now  I  have 
learnt  that  some  £300,000  have  been  expended  in  connection 
with  only  one  of  the  company's  estates  for  plant,  railways,  and 
other  improvements,  and  this  estate  manufactures  sugar  from 
about  4,000  acres  of  cane.  I  refer  to  the  Usine  St.  Madelaine 
in  Trinidad.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  capital  required  to 
develop  the  sugar-cane  industry,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  beetroot.  It  is  either  the  larger  concerns 
that  can  be  worked  profitably,  or  the  smaller  ones  that  may  be 
unburdened  with  past  debts,  and  are  worked  by  their  owners. 
The  old  days  when  a  sugar  estate  of  300  or  400  acres  used  to 
keep  going  three  carriages  and  pairs— one  for  the  proprietor,  one 
for  the  merchant,  and  one  for  the  attorney — are,  I  fear,  past,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  even  the  attorney  has  been  able  to  keep  one 
going  during  the  last  few  years ;  for,  I  fancy,  it  may  safely  be 
surmised  that  his  would  be  the  last  one  to  be  given  up. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  vast  sums  in  this  country, 
the  owners  of  which  would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent. ;  and  there  are  many  in  the  West  Indies 
who  would  be  glad  to  obtain  money  on  these  terms,  and  to  give 
good  security  therefor.  In  fact,  the  various  West  Indian  muni- 
cipal authorities  genersdly  borrow  money  at  five  per  cent, 
interest.  The  problem  is  to  bring  these  parties  together  with 
a  view  to  their  mutually  accommodating  one  another.  The 
chief  difficulty  is  the  cost  of  supervising  the  investment  of  the 
capital  in  the  several  West  Indian  Colonies,  for  the  expenses 
of  a  proper  staff  would  be  considerable,  and  a  large  business 
would  require  to  be  done  to  cover  the  expenditure.  Other  diffi- 
culties that  present  themselves  are  that  the  land  laws  differ  in 
the  various  Colonies,  and  the  same  financial  systems  do  not 
prevail  alike  in  the  several  islands.  No  opposition  need  be 
offered  on  the  part  of  any  banking  interests  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  purely  land  and  mortgage  investment  company,  for  the 
banks  are  precluded  by  their  charters  from  loaning  moneys  on 
real  estate.  There  would  probably  be  considerable  demur  to  any 
attempt  at  poaching  on  the  preserves  of  the  merchants,  who 
are  accustomed  to  make  advances.  But  competition  is  one  of 
those  contingencies  to  which  all  businesses  are  liable,  and  if  the 
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of  eoBt  and  management  can  be  faced  at  the  outset, 
for  my  part,  I  know  of  no  more  promising  field  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  than  the  West  Indies. 

Capitalists  may  be  further  assured  by  the  fact  that  success  has 
attended  the  cultivation  of  other  products  besides  sugar  in  the 
West  Indies.  For  proofs  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
Colonies  of  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras,  which  have  developed 
a  froit  trade  in  a  few  years  from  nothing  to  the  extent  of  an  an- 
nually increasing  export  valued  in  1888  at  £340,000  in  the  case  of 
Jamaiea,  and  210,000  dollars  in  Honduras,  whilst  at  Trinidad  it 
is  estimated  there  is  more  land  under  cocoa  than  sugar  cultiva- 
tion ;    and  Grenada  almost    entirely  depends  upon  subsidiary 
products.    The  fibre  industry  is  being  fast    developed  in   the 
Bahamas,  and  so  are  the  minor  industries  in  Trinidad,  under  the 
persevering  and  fostering  efforts  of   Sir  William  Bobinson,  the 
present  Governor.    It  may  be  as  well  also  for  capitalists  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  West  Indies  are  not  purely  an  agricultural 
country,  and  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  poor  one ;  but  there 
are  minor  manufacturing  industries  as  well  as  minor  products 
flooriahing  in  some  of  the   islands.    It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  all  the  genuine  Angostura  bitters  are  manufactured 
in  Trinidad,  that  Montserrat  supplies  real  lime  juice,  and  Jamaica 
as  good  cigars  as  Havana,  that  carriage  and  match  factories 
have  been  established  where  due  protection  has  been  afforded. 
Wherever  capital  or  labour  is  available  these  smaller  industries 
can  be  carried  on ;  therefore,  if  these  are  forthcoming,  there  are 
many  more  industries  that  could  be  started. 

For  instance,  it  would  be  far  more  merciful,  if  turtle  cannot  be 
conveyed  to  Europe  with  less  cruelty,  to  kill  and  can  them  on 
the  spot ;  and  if  there  is  any  officer  in  this  room  belonging  to 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  I  am  in 
hope  he  may  induce  the  Society  to  take  up  the  case  of  those 
poor  creatures,  whose  sufferings  aboard  ship  are  sickening  to 
behold. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  proposed  to  be  held 
in  Jamaica  in  the  early  part  of  next  year,  under  the  auspices  of 
Sir  Henry  Blake,  will  go  far  to  show  what  the  West  Indies  can  do 
in  the  industrial  world ;  and  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Washington  Eves 
will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that,  if  the  West  Indies  had  only  the 
same  command  of  capital  and  skilled  labour  that  are  available 
for  European  industries,  they  would  occupy  a  far  higher  position 
in  the  world  than  at  present.    I  can  only  express  my  regret  that 
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all  the  Colonies  of  the  group  have  not  apparently  accepted  the 
invitation  to  join  in  the  Exhibition  with  that  enthusiasm  which 
they  might  generously  have  evinced. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  labour,  the  facts  connected  with 
which  are  very  simple.  Land  in  the  West  Indies  is  chiefly 
cultivated  by  majiual  labour ;  there  is  some  ploughing  done,  but 
it  represents  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  work  on  an  estate.  It 
is  estimated  that  a  sugar  estate  is  all  the  better  managed  where 
labourers  can  be  employed  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  acre.  The 
percentage  varies  in  the  several  Colonies,  as  well  as  the  cultiva- 
tion. In  some  the  cultivation  is  equal  to  that  of  gardening  in 
this  country,  and  in  others  it  is  of  a  very  perfunctory  character. 
The  yield  of  sugar  also  varies,  naturally  depending  upon  circum- 
stances, and  ranges  from  one  to  three  tons  per  acre;  a  fair 
average'  being  one  and  a  half  or  two  tons.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  cultivate  the  land  by  the  ordinary  agricultural 
appliances,  worked  by  draught  or  steam  power,  but  they  have  not 
proved  satisfactory.  Manual  labour  is  deemed  essential  to  the 
due  cultivation  of  land  in  the  Tropics,  and  it  is  said  it  should  be 
cheap  and  acclimatised.  But  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  more 
intelligent  labour  and  machinery  might  not  accomplish  as  much  if 
not  more  than  the  present  system.  The  position  of  the  labourer 
in  the  West  Indies  is  very  different  to  anything  existing  in  this 
country.  Here  he  has  to  work  regularly,  and  finds  it  hard  to  gain 
a  living.  In  the  West  Indies  he  need  only  work  three  or  four  days 
a  week,  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  land  to  settle  on  if  he  prefers 
it,  and  can  go  into  the  woods  and  shoot  what  game  he  can  for  a 
meal,  or  catch  what  fish  he  may  be  able  to  in  the  sea.  He  is 
seldom  hungry,  and  is  generally  a  happy  and  contented  being.  It 
is  true  that  wages  may  be  low  in  the  West  Indies ;  they  range  from 
lOd.  a  day  to  28.  6d.  for  agricultural  labour,  and  from  3b.  to  Ss.  for 
artisans  or  for  mechanical  labour  of  the  rudest  description.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  seldom  any  rent  to  pay,  and 
clothing,  fuel,  and  light  are  scarcely  needed,  whilst  the  actual 
necessary  food  is  not  dearer  than  in  England.  The  indentured 
immigrant  does  not  average  more  than  200  days'  work  in  a  year, 
not  because  he  cannot  have  it,  but  because  he  does  not  care  to 
work  more.  It  seems  clear  that  it  was  never  intended  by 
Providence  that  people  should  be  required  to  work  so  hard  in 
those  climes  as  in  countries  where  there  is  a  long  bleak  winter  to 
provide  against. 

Compare   this    amount    of   labour   with    that   of   the  poor 
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"  s^re&ter  "  at  home,  and  compare  the  prospects  of  the  so-called 
semi-Blaves  of  the  West  Indies  with  those  of  the  garret  or  "  the 
Hodges  "  in  this  country.  The  labourer  in  the  West  Indies  has 
his  five  or  ten  acres  within  measurable  reach  of  him  at  any  time, 
if  ha  is  industrious  enough  to  secure  it,  and  has  the  chance  of 
settling  down  as  a  tenant  or  as  a  peasant  proprietor  whenever  he 
chooses ;  for  Crown  lands  are  open  to  him,  or  he  can  trade,  and 
need  seldom  be  out  of  employment.  The  labourer  here  thinks 
himself  lucky  if  he  can  always  secure  employment,  and  is  ready 
to  ^work  his  300  days  in  a  year,  and  would  hail  with  deUght  a 
working  day  of  only  eight  hours,  and  the  prospect  of  three  ac):es 
and  a  cow  is  much  farther  off  here.  Besides,  when  a  labourer 
has  secured  these,  he  cannot  make  so  much  out  of  them  as  a 
labourer  in  the  West  Indies  can  make  out  of  his  allotment. 

With  such  faciUties  for  gaining  a  livelihood  with  the  minimum 
of  work,  it  has  always  been  found  difficult  to  secure  a  steady 
supply  of  labour  which  is  necessary  for  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  most  agricultural  products,  but  especially  requisite  in  the 
case  of  sugar. 

This  supply  is  kept  up  in  some  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  by 
fresh  importation  from  India,  as  the  labourers  who  do  not  return 
become  absorbed  in  the  general  industries  of  the  Colony.    And  it 
is  for  those  who  object  to  the  system  to  devise  a  better  one.    The 
only  point  in  it  that  seems  to  me  open  to  discussion  is,  whether, 
from  the  fact  of  the  large  majority  of  those  immigrants  remaining 
permanently  in  the  West  Indies,  instead  of  returning  to  India  as 
contemplated,  any  particular  class  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  importation  of  those  who  elect  to  become 
settlers.     The  arrangements  have  clearly  been  made  on  the 
basis  that  the  importation  of  labourers  was  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sugar  interests,  and  not  with  the  idea  that  they  would 
become  settlers ;  hence  sugar  was  properly  charged  with  the  cost, 
roughly  averaging  some  £25  a  head.    The  indirect  benefit,  how- 
ever, that  this  importation  conferred  soon  became  recognised,  and 
contributions  from  public  funds  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the 
cost  have  lately  been  authorised,  and  some  of  the  burden  has  been 
distributed   over    other  industries.      The  labourers  are  all  the 
batter  for  their  period  of  indenture,  for  at  the  end  of  it  they 
have  become  thoroughly  acclimatised  and  experienced  workmen, 
and,  therefore,  become  the  best  of  settlers.     They  are  generally, 
too,  industrious  and  thrifty.    On  looking  over  the  earlier  colonisa- 
tion circulars,  it  may  be  noticed  that  such  sums  as  £951,241  have 
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been  expended  by  a  single  Australian  Colony  during  a  few  years 
on  immigration.  The  number  of  persons  thus  introduced  at  th& 
public  expense  is  returned  at  51,736,  "which  gives  an  expenditure 
of  over  £18  a  head.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  particular  cla8& 
or  industry  was  called  upon  to  pay  this  cost.  The  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  Crown  lands,  to  the  extent  of  87  per  cent.,  were 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  immigration  in  the  earlier 
history  of  some  of  our  most  advanced  Colonies.  If  the  coolies 
imported  into  the  West  Indies  were  mere  labourers,  and  left  the 
Colony  after  their  period  of  service  expired,  the  cost  of  importation 
would  be  rightly  chargeable  to  their  employers ;  but  when  it  is  an 
ascertained  fact  that  less  than  one-fourth  of  them  do  return  to 
India,  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  first  employers 
should  not  be  charged  one-fourth  of  the  cost  only  in  lieu  of  the 
two-thirds ;  for  it  is  contended  that  to  insist  upon  more  is  handi- 
capping the  principal  industry  in  the  West  Indies  with  a  special 
tax  at  a  time  when  it  has  to  compete  against  a  bounty-fed 
rival.  But  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  any  change  will  be 
made  so  long  as  the  question  of  return  passages  remains  in  its 
present  unsettled  state,  involving  as  it  does  such  an  indefinite 
liability.  It  has  also  been  alleged  that,  if  the  coolie  is  a  costly 
introduction  to  a  Colony,  he  is  a  good  taxpayer.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  uneven  contest  that  has  to  be  carried  on  between 
sugar  cane  and  beet,  capitalists  are  now  in  a  position  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  cane  can  hold  its  own,  with  only  one  "if,** 
or  proviso,  viz.,  that  the  industry  is  well  handled. 

Now  it  may  be  assumed,  where  people  require  so  toothsome  and 
necessary  an  article  of  diet  as  sugar,  that  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  get  it  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  honestly  produced.  To  secure  this^ 
competition  is  necessary,  therefore  it  is  the  obyious  policy  of  this 
country  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane  as  well  as  the 
beetroot.  For  it  seems  clear,  if  the  cane  is  unable  to  compete 
vrith  the  beetroot,  the  latter  will  enjoy  a  monopoly,  and  the  con- 
sumer will  soon  have  to  pay  the  bounty  that  is  at  present 
kindly  paid  by  someone  else,  besides  such  prices  as  a  monopoly 
can  command.  It  is  also  equally  clear  that  the  cultivation  of  a 
product  which  entails  an  expenditure  at  the  rate  of  about  £20  an 
acre  for  its  growth  and  manufacture  must  be  an  advantage  to  any 
country,  and  cannot  be  compared  to  what  is  spent  on  the  culti- 
vation of  any  other  product,  or  by  a  peasant  proprietor.  There- 
fore, it  seems,  the  best  interest  of  the  West  Indies  will  be  consulted 
if  this  industry  can  be  prevented  from  dying  out. 
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ComplaintB  may  be  urged  against  absentee  proprietors,  but  I 
fear  the  climate  and  surroundings  have  to  answer  for  this  state  of 
aAJEkirs,  and  until  the  sanitary  authorities  and  pleasure  caterers 
zaake  the  West  Indies  as  pleasant  a  place  to  live  in  as  London 
or  Paris,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  capitalists  will  live  in 
tliem,  however  beautiful  the  scenery  may  be. 

The  Colonial  policy  of  the  Empire  in  allowing  each  Colony  to 
inrork  out  its  own  destiny  has  proved  too  successful  to  attempt 
to  change  it.  But  in  the  Colonies  of  mixed  races,  such  as  exist 
in  the  West  Indies,  many  difficulties  have  been  experienced 
in  maintaining  this  principle. 

The  West  Indies  were  once  prosperous  enough  to  maintain  the 
expense  of  separate  Qovemments.  First  one  cause  then  another 
has  induced  them  to  drift  into  federated  groups,  and  the  sooner 
they  can  be  federated  as  a  whole,  with  the  same  land  laws,  the 
same  tariff  and  customs  regulations,  as  well  as  the  same  general 
laws,  the  greater  the  development  must  needs  be  from  a 
harmonious  whole  than  from  any  isolated  centres.  It  should  not 
be  an  impossible  task  for  the  staff  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  evolve 
a  practical  scheme  out  of  the  mass  of  information  and  experience 
at  their  disposal.  The  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  no  doubt 
great,  from  the  vested  interests  that  exist  in  each  island,  and  the 
distances  between  them.  Such  a  scheme  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  emanate  from  the  Colonies  themselves,  where  local  jealousies 
and  conflicting  interests  can  hardly  be  reconciled.  Combinations 
in  trade,  concentration  of  military  forces,  and  federation  of 
Governments  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  West  Indies  could  enjoy  one  form  of  Government, 
one  set  of  laws,  and  one  civil  service,  instead  of  the  elaborate 
systems  to  be  fotmd  in  each,  the  economies  of  money  and  time 
would  save  half  the  taxation  that  has  to  be  imposed  at  the  present 
time,  or  the  saving  could  be  appropriated  towards  improving  the 
communications  inside  as  well  as  outside  the  islands. 

The  development  of  those  islands  will  depend  in  a  great  measure 
on  their  means  of  communication  with  the  markets  of  Europe, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  Those  of  the  latter  are  expanding 
daily,  and,  inasmuch  as  they  are  nearer,  and  the  population  has 
averaged  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miUions  a  year 
during  the  past  ten  years,  they  afford  the  best  field  for  the 
products  of  the  West  Indies.  A  large  portion  of  the  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  West  Indies  is  shipped  there  now,  and  it  will,  I 
venture  to  assert,  be  seen   that    those   islands   which   make 
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arrangements  for  speedy  steam  communication  with  the  United 
States  or  Canada  will  develop  their  resources  much  faster  than 
others.  In  British  Honduras  and  Trinidad,  lines  of  steamers 
to  the  States  have  been  subsidised  by  the  local  Governments, 
and  the  result  will,  I  beUeve,  prove  as  successful  in  the  last 
as  it  has  done  in  the  first.  The  Government  of  Canada  has 
recently  subsidised  a  Hne  of  steamers  to  the  West  Indies,  being 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  securing  a  share  of  the  trade ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  West  Indian  Colonies,  being 
under  the  same  flag,  will  afford  every  facihty  to  reciprocate 
trade. 

It  will  be  recognised,  I  trust,  that  the  West  Indies  have  not 
gone  to  the  bad,  as  many  proclaim,  and  that  capital,  skill,  and 
labour  are  only  necessary  to  restore  the  pr>M)erity  of  their  sugar 
industry,  and  to  develop  their  other   resorbsces.    There    is  the 
fact  patent  to  all  who  know  anything  of  the  West  Indies  that 
where  capital  and  labour,  or  either,  are  available,,  as  in  British 
Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  Barbados,  or  where  new  industries  have 
been  established,  as  in  Jamaica,  British  Honduras,  and  Grenada 
those  Colonies  are  flourishing,  or  are  making  up  with  other  pro- 
ducts what  they  lost  through  the  sugar  crisis.    The  other,  islands, 
though  they  may  be  regarded  as  in  ruins  from  one  point  of  view, 
are  simply  paradises  for  the  majority  of  their  inhabitants'^,  who 
are  content  to  grow  suflficient  for  their  own  consumption,  wWch 
they  can  do  very  easily  with  about  one  month's  labour  in  a  year. 
My  experience  of  native  labourers  teaches  me  that  they  have  the 
same  instincts  as  all  other  classes  of  humanity,  and  they  see  no 
occasion  to  work  unless  something  is  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  it  is 
no  use  growing  more  in  the  bush  than  you  can  eat,  when  you 
have  no  means  of  disposing  of  any  surplus.    The  Colony  of 
Honduras  affords  a  good  example  of  the  effect  of  establishing  one 
industry  at  the  probable  expense  of  another.    Before  the  estab- 
hshment  of  the  &uit  trade  the  wages  of  the  wood  cutters  were 
eight  to  ten  dollars  a  month  and  rations ;  now  I  understand  they 
are  twenty  dollars.    This  is  very  good  for  the  labourer,  but  it  is 
crippling  the  wood-cutting  operations,  and  unless  more  labour  is 
imported  the  staple  product  of  the  Colony  stands  a  fair  chance 
of  being  changed  in  course  of  time  from  wood-cutting  to  fruit- 
growing. 

In  concluding  this  paper  the  various  points  in  it  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follow  : — 

(1)  The  West  Indies  afford  a  very  fair  field  for  the  investment 
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of  capital,  provided  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  interest 
can  be  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  management. 

(2)  The  sugar  industry  can  be  successfully  maintained  if 
sufficient  capital  and  labour  are  available. 

(3)  Other  products  are  being  cultivated  with  success,  and 
minor  manufactures  and  industries  can  be  increased  and  extended 
with  advantage. 

(4)  The  importation  of  labour  should  be  continued  where  it  is 
required  as  at  present,  so  that  there  may  be  labourers  to  take 
the  place  of  those  who  become  absorbed  in  the  general  population, 
or  who  return  to  India  after  their  period  of  indenture. 

(5)  The  organisation  of  European  immigration  on  a  practical 
and  suitable  basis,  remembering  that  half  the  quantity  of  land 
that  is  necessary  in  colder  climates  suffices  for  a  settler  in  the 
Tropics.  The  establishment  also  of  a  cheap  system  of  assisted 
passages  between  the  islands  to  facilitate  transfer  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  the  usual  arrangements  of  dep6ts,  agencies,  &c.,  that 
may  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  immigrants. 

(6)  The  provision  of  speedy  steam  communication  between 
the  islands  as  well  as  between  them  and  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  make  the  markets  of  those  countries  available 
for  the  products  of  the  West  Indies. 

(7)  The  completion  of  the  process  of  federation  until  all  the 
Colonies  are  united,  with  one  legislature;  and  local  councils  where 
desirable,  to  deal  with  purely  local  matters. 

It  has  frequently  been  brought  to  my  notice  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  some  well-defined  policy  should  be  laid  down  and 
generally  made  known,  in  place  of  the  "drift"  which  it  is  alleged 
exists.  I  have  been  assured  that  confidence  would  be  inspired 
amongst  all  parties  interested  in  the  West  Indies,  especially 
capitalists,  if  it  were  understood  that  a  certain  programme  would 
be  carried  out,  and  all  were  harmoniously  working  towards  the 
same  end. 

The  last  idea  that  I  venture  to  place  before  you  is  that,  apart 
from  the  general  value  of  the  West  Indies  to  the  Mother  Country, 
they  have  recently  awakened  special  interest  from  the  fact  that 
they  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  rum  that  yields  so  good  a 
revenue  to  the  Imperial  Treasury.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  taste 
one  of  those  gills  referred  to  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  his  recent  speech  on  the  Budget,  and  I  could  only  wonder  what 
was  the  use  of  the  Adulteration  Acts. 

The  West  Indies  also  use  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver 
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coin,  and  so  contribute  their  share  of  the  profit  on  this  source  of 
revenue,  which  amounted  last  year  to  £700,000. 

They  also  give  cheap  sugar  to  this  country,  not  because  they 
do  not  relish  better  prices,  but  because  they  unfortunately  cannot 
secure  them  in  the  present  state  of  the  market. 

This  group  of  Colonies  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  some 
exceptional  features  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  in  dealing  with  them  my  endeavour  has  been  to  show  that 
they  not  only  afford  ample  room  for  all  existing  interests,  bat 
offer  many  inducements  to  a  large  additional  influx  of  population 
and  capital. 

Finally  I  desire  to  state — in  case  any  impression  to  the  contrary 
may  arise  in  view  of  the  office  which  I  happen  to  hold — ^that  this 
paper  bears  no  official  imprimatur  of  any  kind,  but  has  been  pre- 
pared by  me  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  who 
feels  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  and  development  of  those 
beautiful  and  interesting  islands,  the  charm  of  which  has  been 
abundantly  recognised  by  all  who  have  been  privileged  to  visit 
them. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  C.  Wabhinqton  Eves,  C.M.G. :  I  have  been  much  inter- 
ested in  the  paper  which  has  been  read,  and  I  should  like  to  ask 
permission  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  Colony  with  which  I 
am  particularly  connected.  We  cannot  help  noticing  with  regret 
the  decrease  of  sugar  cultivation  in  Jamaica.  The  cause  of  this, 
no  doubt,  is  the  want  of  labour,  and  this  may  to  some  people  appear 
surprising  when  it  is  seen  that  the  population  is  large  and  steadily 
growing.  Coolie  labour,  however,  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  Government  will  consent  to  the  resumption  of  a 
moderate  immigration  from  India,  like  that  which  has  been  so 
beneficial  to  other  Colonies.  Upon  this  sugar  question  I  should 
like  to  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  Governor  Sir 
Henry  Blake  by  last  mail.  His  Excellency  writes : — **I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  only  capital  would  devote  itself  to  sugar  here  as  it 
does  in  Demerara,  and  the  attention  of  planters  be  directed  to  the 
best  canes  as  well  as  the  most  improved  machinery,  with  central 
factories  where  possible,  sugar  properties  would  pay  well."  I 
quite  agree  with  that  opinion,  for  I  believe  that  in  some  districts 
central  factories  would  be  successful,  provided,  of  course,  that  a 
sufficient  amount  of  labour  be  secured.    Attention,  however,  is 
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being  largely  given  to  other  industries,  such  as  fmit.  Jamaica 
is  aingolarly  varied  in  its  resources,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
foitheoming  Exhibition  will  draw  attention  to  many  raw  materials 
deeerying  the  notice  of  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  countries.  The  large  class  of  fibres,  for  instance,  which 
have  hitherto  been  undeveloped,  only  await  the  proper  maehinery 
for  efTeetive  and  economical  extractioa  Jamaicans  regard  the 
Exhibition,  so  opportunely  suggested  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  the 
preparations  for  which  are  being  superintended  with  such  remark- 
able skill  and  energy  by  Governor  Sir  Henry  Blake,  as  likely  to  be 
the  turning  point  in  the  modem  history  of  the  Colony.  With  the 
exception  of  fruit,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Jamaica  has  made  much 
progress  during  the  last  ten  years;  but  there  are  many  encouraging 
signs  of  improvement,  and  with  the  advance  of  education  among 
the  people  the  cultivation  of  the  rich  natural  products  may  be 
expected  to  extend  more  rapidly.  Trade,  especially  with  the 
United  States,  is  encouraging.  New  industries  are  being  opened 
up  by  means  of  roads  and  railways.  The  improved  facilities  for 
shipment  must,  in  the  course  of  time,  largely  increase  commerce, 
so  that  the  exports  will  show  a  more  satisfactory  result  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  form  a 
working  commercial  arrangement  with  Canada,  and  I  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  Colonies  generally  will  become  connected 
by  bonds  of  mutual  interest,  thus  strengthening  the  Empire 
politically,  and  giving  security  for  the  food  supply  of  England, 
which  now,  perhaps,  too  largely  depends  upon  foreign  countries, 
with  whom  we  might  at  some  time  be  at  war.  It  is  doubtless 
very  satisfactory  to  the  Colonies  to  notice  the  great  attention 
which  is  being  given  to  their  afiGedrs  and  resources  in  this  country. 
The  Colonial  Empire,  indeed,  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
highest  statesmanship  at  home,  and  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute 
is  doing  a  good  work  in  keeping  alive  the  interest  of  the  English 
people  in  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Colonies.  Such  a 
paper  as  we  have  had  to-night,  for  instance,  must  be  extremely 
useful,  and  on  behalf  of  Jamaica  I  may  say  that  we  are  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Fowler  for  his  able  and  instructive  address. 

Sir  Ghables  Bbuce,  E.C.M.O.  (lieutenant-Qovemor  of  British 
Guiana) :  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  many  advantages  offered  by  the  Colony  of 
British  Ouiana  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  the  employment 
of  labour.  The  short  time  at  my  disposal  will  indeed  compel  me 
to  limit  myself  to  a  mere  statement  of  facts  and  figures ;  other- 
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\rise  it  would  certainly  be  agreeable  to  myself,  and  might  not  be 
thought  inappropriate,  to  give  a  fuller  and  more  picturesque 
description  of  a  Colony  of  memorable  interest  to  the  student  of 
English  history,  from  its  connection  with  the  Imperial  enter- 
prises of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  and  other  great  adventurers  of  a 
great  age.    Mr.  Fowler  will,  I  hope,  allow  me  at  the  outset  to 
take  exception  to  his  fancy  that  "  the  West  Indies  are  looked 
upon  as  the  private  preserves  of  a  few,  and  that  there  is  not 
much  for  outsiders  to  get  out  of  them."     So  far  as  concerns 
British  Guiana,  it  is  my  main  object  to  show  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  for  outsiders  to  get  out  of  the  development  of  our  resources. 
In  the  statistics  given  by  Mr.  Fowler  to  indicate  the  trading 
importance  of  the  West  Indies  he  has  estimated  the  area  of  the 
group,  including  British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras,  to  be 
128,727  square  miles.    Of  this  territory  British  Guiana  cannot 
claim  less  than  109,000  square  miles.    So  long  as  the  boundaries 
of  the  Colony  remain  undetermined,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
define  its  area  with  accuracy,  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  generally- 
accepted  estimate  is  109,000  square  miles.    When  the  time  comes 
for  the  boundaries  of  the  Colony  to  be  definitely  adjusted — and  it 
is  the  constant  and  earnest  wish  of  the  Colonists  that  that  time 
may  not  long  be  delayed — the  area  of  the  Colony  vrill  probably 
be   found   to    be    approximately    120,000    square    miles,    the 
collective   area    of    Great    Britain    and    Ireland.     If    I    add 
that  of  this  territory  only  about  150  square  miles — the  area  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight — are  beneficially  occupied,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  me  to  argue  at  length  that  British  Guiana  offers  a  sufficient 
area  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  labour. 
As  an  encouragement  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  this  large  territory,  let  me  give  a  few  indications  of  the 
fertility  and  resources  of  the  occupied  area.    A  few  years  ago 
the  value  of    the  imports  of  the  Colony  amounted  to    over 
£2,000,000,  and  of  the  exports  to  £3,000,000 ;  but  the  recent  fall 
in  the  price  of  sugar  has  necessarily  reduced  the  volume  of  trade. 
There  are,  however,  many  indications  of  returning  prosperity, 
and  the  measures  which  are  being  adopted  in  the  Colony  for  the 
development  of  its  territorial  resources  and  the  promotion  of  its 
new  industries  will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  restore  the  volume 
of   trade  to  the  figures  of  the  most  prosperous  period  of  its 
fortunes.    The  revenue  of  the  Colony  for  the  current  financial 
year  is  estimated  at  about  £500,000,  and  is  expected  fully  to 
cover  the  expenditure.    The  capital  of  the  Colony,  the  city  of 
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Georgetown — as  yon,  Sir  Henry  BarkTy,  who  know  it,    will 
admit — ^is,  beyond  all  donbt,  the  finest  and  most  important  city 
of  the  West  Indian  gronp,  and  I  will  even  venture  to  say  that  in 
the  beauty  of  its  streets  and  gardens,  and  in  the  adequacy  of  its 
poblio  and  private  buildings,  Georgetown  will  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  fairest  cities  of  the  Colonial  Empire.    I  will  only 
add  as  a  homely,  but  intelligible,  indication  of  prosperity,  that  in 
the  Grovemment  Savings  Banks  over  £200,000  stand  to  the  credit 
of  depositors.    Of  this  amount  about  one-half  is  to  the  credit  of 
East  Indian  immigrants,  while  the  other  moiety  represents  the 
savings  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  general  community.    Such 
indications  as  these  seem  to  justify  the  hope  that  British  Guiana 
may  be  found  a  fair  field  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  the 
employment  of  labour.    The  fortunes  of  the  Colony  hitherto  have 
been    almost  wholly  dependent  on  sugar.      Sugar,    as    Lord 
Beaeonsfield  has  observed  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  hia 
political  works,  although  a  product  of   industry  which  serves 
eq[aally  to  soothe  infancy  and  charm  old  age,  has  often  been  the 
caoae  of  great  commercial  and  political  disasters.    Fortunately, 
British  Guiana  has  been  spared  the  ruin  and  havoc  which,  as  Mr. 
Fowler  has  pointed  out,  have  followed  the  depression  of  the 
sugar  industry  in  many  of  the  West  India  Islands.    No  one 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  circumstances  of  Demerara,  can 
doubt  that  the  superior  fortunes  of  the  Colony  are  due  to  the 
courage    and    judgment  of   the  capitalists  who    hold   invest- 
ments   in    its    sugar    industry.     There    are    sugar  -  producing 
Colonies  in  which  estates  are  nominally  the  property  of  adven- 
turers without  capital,  and  in  which  the  sale  of  an  estate  is 
merely  a  transfer  of  liabilities  from  one  speculative  adventurer  to 
another.     This  is  not  the  case  in  British  Guiana,  where  the 
indep^ident  resources  of  wealthy  proprietors  have  enabled  them 
to  pass  in  comparative  safety  through  the  ungenial  season  of 
adversity  which  for  a  time  imperilled  their  fortunes  and  threatened 
the  abandonment  of  a  large  area  of  Colonial  territory.    If,  as  Mr. 
Fowler  has  observed,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  sugar 
cane  can  be  profitably  grown,  in  spite  of  beet  subsidised  with  a 
bounty,  by  reduced  expenses  and  improved  processes  of  manu- 
facture, it  is  certainly  to  the  proprietors  of  British  Guiana  that  so 
happy  a  result  is  largely  due.    But  while  the  intelligent  and 
judicious  energy  of  the  planting  body  has,  it  is  hoped,  secured 
the  permanent  and  profitable  cultivation  xmder  sugar  cane  of  the 
territory  under  present  occupation,  there  remains  as  a  field  for 
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the  investment  of  fresh  capital,  the  vast  area  of  onexploited  land 
to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention.    The  development  of  these 
territorial  resources  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment and  Legislature  to  promote  by  offering  every  facility  to 
capital  and  labour.    For  agricultural  purposes  land  can  bebonght 
at  the  upset  price  of  one  dollar  (4s.  2d.)  an  acre,  or  leased  at  a 
rental  of  three  stivers  (about  2^.)  an  acre.    Conditional  free 
grants  are  also  made  by  the  Legislature  on  application.    In  a 
recent  case  the  Court  of  Policy  entertained  an  application  for  a 
grant  of  3,500  acres  on  condition  that  within  five  years  an  amount 
equal  to  10s.  an  acre  shall  be  spent  on  permanent  improvements 
on  the  land,  inclusive  of  the  cost  of  erection  of  buildings ;  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  Colony  will  be  ready  to  consider  any 
:fesonable  proposal  which  maybe  made  by  bond  fide  capitalists 
ipr  the  opening  up  of  the  territory.    I  need  hardly  add  that  it  is 
not  only  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Colony  which  we  de- 
sire to  develop.    Begulations  have  been  recently  framed  under 
the  Crown  Lands  Ordinances  to  facilitate  equally  the  exploita- 
tion of  its  extensive  forests  and  mineral  resources.    And  now  let 
me  pass  on  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  all-important  question  of 
labour.    The  population  of  our  territory,  extending,  as  I  have 
shown,  over  an  area  of  above  100,000  square  miles,  is  estimated  at 
about  300,000.    Of  this  population  about  20,000  are  West  Lidian 
aborigines,  who,  except  as  boatmen,  cannot   be  considered  as 
generally  available  for  industrial  purposes  :  nearly  60,000  reside 
in  Georgetown.    It  may  be  stated  that  the  population  of  the 
Colony  available  for  the  cultivation  and  exploitation  of  the  land 
does  not  much  exceed  200,000.  Of  these  about  100,000  are  African 
descendants,  and  about  the  same  number  East  Indian  immigrants. 
There  are  some  12,000  Portuguese  in  the  Colony — an  industrious 
section  of  the  community,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  outdoor 
labour,  but  they  work  generally  for  themselves,  and  look  chiefly 
to  trade  for  their  fortunes.    The  African  descendants — ^generally 
designated  in  the  Colony  as  ''blacks,"  and  "coloured"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  East  Lidian  immigrants,  known  as  *'  coolies" 
— are,  as  a  rule,  of  powerful  physique,  and  admirably  adequate 
for  all  kinds  of  agricultural,  forest,  or  mining  labour.     So  far 
as  my  own  experience  goes,  the  African  descendant  is  not  more 
indolent  than  the  white  race  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  in 
Demerara  this  section  of  the  population  are  not  always  available 
when  their  services  are  sought  by  the  employers  of  labour, 
for  a  reason  which  is  in  no  way  to  their  discredit.    After  the 
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abolition  of  slavery,  the   liberated  people  exerted  themselves 
with  surprising  energy  and  intelligence  to  acquire  the  land  of 
embarrassed  proprietors,  and  a  large  number  of  considerable 
estates  were    purchased    collectively    by  the  liberated   slaves 
who  had  formerly  worked  upon  them.      These  estates,  now 
called   villages,  are   held   by  the   proprietors   under   pecuUar 
conditions    of  tenure,   partly  in  undivided  shares  and  partly 
in   allotments  purchased  by  individuals  from  the  community. 
Distributed    among  the  sugar  estates,  they  form  the  princi- 
pal  source  from  which  the  estates  obtain  native  labpur.     It 
not  unnaturally  happens  that  at  the  very  time  when  there  is  an 
active  demand  for  labour  on  the  sugar  estates  the  villagers  are 
frequently  found  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  their  individual 
allotments  or    on  the  public  works  of   the    community.      It 
will,  therefore,  easily  be  understood  that  numerically  the  African 
descendants  are  wholly  inadequate  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
occupied  area  of  the  Colony :  much  less  can  they  be  relied  upon 
as  a  sufficient  source  from  which  labour  can  be  drawn  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  vast  unoccupied  area.    To  supplement  their 
labour  supply,  the  proprietors  of  sugar  estates  have  for  many 
years  spent  large  sums  for  the  introduction  of  East  Indian  coolies, 
with  the  result  that  the  Colony  now  contains  a  resident  popula- 
tion of    about  110,000  East  Indians.     Mr.  Fowler  has  justly 
appreciated  the  importance  of  a  steady  supply  of  labour  from  this 
source,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  a  supply 
is  a  principal  condition  upon  which  the  existence  of  the  sugar 
industry  depends.      It  is  equally  certain  that  in  any  scheme 
which  may  be  devised  for  the  opening  up  of  the  territory  of 
British  Ouiana,  the  supply  of  labour  by  immigration  must  be 
considered  as  indispensable.    My  limit  of  time — already,  I  fear, 
exhausted — ^makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  enter  upon  the  question 
of  the  cost  of  East  Indian  coolie  labour  in  British  Guiana,  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  terms  upon  which  such  labour  is  obtained  are 
such  as  to  enable  the  planters  to  compete  in  the  sugar  industry 
with  the  most  favoured  sugar-producing  countries,  and  I  conclude 
that  capitalists  disposed  to  look  to  the  Colony  as  a  field  for 
investment  may  safely  rely  upon  the  same  source.    So  far  as 
British  Guiana  is  concerned,  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  West 
Indies  can  be  considered  as  a  land  of  promise  for  English  field 
labour,  or,  indeed,  for  white  labour  at  all  otherwise  than  in  the 
way  of  control  and  management.    The  opinion  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Fowler,  that  the  sugar  industry  requires  capital,  local  experience. 
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and  coloured  labour,  seems  to  me  applicable  to  every  industr}- 
upon  which  the  opening  up  of  tropical  countries  depends.    And 
here  I  would  say  just  one  word  about  coloured  labour,  concerning 
which  many  absurd  ideas  are  entertained  and  published.    It  is 
often  said    that    coloured    labour    is    not    reliable;     that    the 
black  or  coloured  man — East  Indian  or  West  Indian — cannot  be 
depended  on.     I  have  Hved  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
countries  dependent  chiefly  or  wholly  on  coloured  labour,  and  it  is 
my  beUef  that  the  labour  of  the  coloured  man  is  as  reliable  as  the 
labour  of  the  white  man,  under  similar  conditions,  in  any  part  of 
the  world.    Let  me  ask  you  to  consider  that  for  the  cheap  com- 
modities of  the  breakfast  table,  for  instance — tea,  coffee,  cocoa, 
sugar,  &c. — ^we  are  dependent  on  coloured  labour ;  and  if  these 
commodities  are  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the  poorest  of  our 
people,  it  is  really  not  so  much  to  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
that  we  are  indebted  as  to  the  cheapness  and  efficiency  of  coloured 
labour.    It  is,  let  me  repeat,  to  capital,  local  experience,  and  a 
steady  supply  of  coloured  labour — either  from  the  Eastern  or  the 
Western  World— that  we  must  look  for  the  opening  up  of  our 
Colony.    I  regret  that  I  must  leave  unsaid  much  that  might  well 
be  said  on  the  subject  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony,  but  I  cannot 
pass  over  without  notice  the  gold  industry.     Sir  Walter  Baleigh, 
in  his  "  Discoverie  of  the  Golden  Empire  of  Guiana,"  says  that, 
''  Where  there  is  store  of  gold  it  is  in  effect  needless  to  remember 
other  commodities  for  trade."    The  Colony,  while  not  neglecting 
other  commodities  for  trade,  does  undoubtedly  watch  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  the  gold  industry  with  eager  interest.    In  1884 
the  vaJue  of  the  gold  exported  from  the  Colony  amounted  to 
£1,000 ;  in  1889  it  amounted  to  £110,000,  and  the  prospects  of 
the  present  year  are  in  every  way  encouraging.    Hitherto  all  the 
gold  exported  has  been  the  produce  of  "  placers,"  or  surface 
claims;  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  quartz  mining  will 
shortly  be  undertaken,  with  profitable  results.    It  is  now  just 
300  years  since  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  by  his  **  Discoverie  of  Guiana," 
attracted  to  South  America  the  eyes  of  the  great  commercial 
adventurers  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    In  Guiana  they 
hoped  to  find  that  El  Dorado  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
the  dream  x>f  many  ambitious  spirits  and  the  motive  of  nany 
romantic  and  heroic  enterprises.    Let  me  conclude  my  remarks 
by  expressing  a  hope  that  it  may  be  reserved  for  us,  in  the  reign 
of  a  greater  Queen  and  Empress,  to  prove  that  British  Guiana,  if 
not  the  El  Dorado  of  the  hopes  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  a 
real  golden  land  of  prosperity  and  plenty. 
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Colonel  J.  G.  Bussell  :  It  is  "with  conBiderable  diffidence  I 
respond  to  the  kind  invitation  to  address  yon  on  this  subject,  a 
subject  of  ^hich  I  have  only  the  superficial  knowledge  gained 
during  a  pleasant  visit  to  the  West  Indies  last  winter.    During 
that  exceedingly  delightful  visit  I  enjoyed  much  of  the  legendary 
hospitality  of  the  country.    So  many  gentlemen  opened  not  only 
their  houses  but  their  hearts  to  the  visitor,  and  I  had  so  many 
opportunities  of  gaining  information,  that  before  I  left  Kingston 
I  felt  in  the  position  of  the  looker-on  who  really  ought  to  see  a 
great  deal  of  the  game.    In  reference  to  the  special  point  on 
which  Mr.  Fowler  asks  for  corroboration,  I  ccm  only  say  that  I 
have  served  for  a  considerable  time  in  India  and  the  Gape,  and 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Geylon  and  other  Golonies.    I  have 
never  visited  Australia  or  America,  but  I  have  many  friends  and 
connections  there.    The  opinion  I  have  formed  is  that  these 
great  Golonies  of  ours  are  a  kind  of  lucky-bag.    Some  men 
who  are  gifted  with  extraordinary  ability,  or  who  have  a  great 
amount  of  good  fortune,  pull  out  great  prizes;  but   for  one 
man  who  succeeds,  how  many  more  are  there  who,  I  won't 
say  fail,  but  who  gain  a  livelihood  meagre  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  labour  they  have  devoted  to  it  and  the  hardships  they 
have  probably  gone  through.     From  what  I  saw  of  Jamaica, 
and  learned  from  sources  placed  at  my  disposal,  I  am  convinced 
that  young  men  who  go  out  there,  and  who  have  common  sense 
and  decent  constitutions,  and  are  of  temperate  habits,  would, 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  so  clearly  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Fowler,  always  make  a  very  reasonable  living  cmd  accumulate  a 
reasonable  competence  in  the  course  of  a  reasonable  number  of 
years.    The  great  bugbear,  of  course,  is  yellow  fever  and  other 
tropical  complaints.  I  must  say  I  heard  very  little  of  yellow  fever. 
Certainly,  I  met  a  great  many  people  who  had  lived  in  Jamaica  all 
their  lives,  and  who  had  there  brought  up  families  just  as  strong 
and  well-grown  as  many  families  in  England,  and  I  should  say  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  bad  restilts  to  the  health  of  anyone  who  goes 
out  to  the  West  Indies  and  lives  carefully  and  as  people  ought  to 
live  in  tropical  climates.   I  may  mention  that  the  average  mortality 
of  the  European  troops  in  Jamaica  is  only  8  per  1,000.  In  England 
it  is  a  little  over  6  per  1,000.    Thus  the  difference  is  not  very 
great.    Moreover  (and  in  this  I  shall  be  supported  by  medical 
opinion),  I  venture  to  say  that  the  troops  in  Jamaica  are  not 
placed  under  the  best  conditions — certainly  not  in  as  good  con- 
ditions for  health,  other  things  being  equal,  as  the  troops  at 
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home.  Pntiing  aside  trade  indacements,  therefore,  every  other 
inducement  Beems  to  exist  for  making  Jamaica  a  very  eligible 
place  for  young  Englishmen  to  settle  in.  There  is  certainly  no 
pleasanter,  no  more  genial  society,  than  is  to  be  found  among  the 
planters  and  the  European  population  of  the  island.  There  are  a 
great  many  recognised  sources  of  amusement,  and  others  still 
remain  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  sufficiently  worked,  and 
some  of  which,  such  as  fishing  in  the  river  and  sea,  have  great 
capabilities  of  development.  Finally,  there  are  all  the  resources 
and  faciUties  of  civilisation,  such  as  post-offices,  telegraphs,  rail- 
roads, &c.  There  is  one  point  which  impressed  me  much,  and 
with  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  are  familiar,  viz.,  the  great  hold 
which  our  American  cousins  are  getting  in  Jamaica,  and,  I  dare 
say,  in  other  of  our  West  Indian  possessions.  The  opinion  I 
formed — not  from  my  own  observation  alone,  but  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  many  informants — ^was  that,  if  England  does  not 
supply  the  energy  and  the  capital,  and  send  young  Englishmen 
to  take  advantage  of  the  unoccupied  portions  of  Jamaica,  in  the 
course  of  another  ten  years  all  the  land  will  be  taken  up  by 
Americans,  and  England  will  have  lost  the  chance  she  now  has 
of  herself  developing  that  great  island.  I  entirely  agree  with 
everything  Mr.  Fowler  has  said  in  his  very  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  thanking  Mr.  Fowler  for  the  great  pleasure  which  his  interest- 
ing paper  has  given  to  me,  aB  well  as  to  others.    Mr.  Fowler  has 
dealt  with  a  great  many  subjects  relating  to  a  great  many  Colonies, 
and  I  feel  that,  at  this  late  hour,  I  cannot  follow  him  and  deal 
with  them  in  the  manner  they  deserve  to  be  dealt  with.    I  con- 
fess I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  is  Mr.  Fowler  in  regard  to  the 
success  which  is  likely  to  await  young  men  going  out  with  £500 
to  £1,000.    I  fear  the  majority  would  come  home,  in  the  course 
of  five  years,  minus  the  £500  or  £1,000.    At  the  same  time,  I  do 
not  doubt  that,  here  and  there — certainly,  I  believe,  in  Jamaica 
and  in  Trinidad — there  is  room  for  Europeans,  in  connection  with 
certain  industries,  to  settle  and  earn  a  fair  living ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  large  opening  for  young  men  from  Europe. 
Labour  is  the  whole  crux  of  the  West  Indian  problem  at  tbe 
present  time.    What  is  required  is  population ;  and  the  European 
^  can  only  be  the  element  which  directs  and  guides  the 
labour  employed  in  tropical  countries.    We  have  already 
)  enormous  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  Colonies  by 
ing  Indian  labour,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  anybody 
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who  has  any  knowledge  of  British  Guiana  or  Trinidad  will  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  their  present  prosperity  is  entirely  due  to  the 
Indian  immigration  carried  on  for  the  last  thirty  years.    I  think 
that  wise  and  prudent  men  will  be  rather  guided  by  what  has 
broagbt  about  prosperity  in  the  past,  and  I  feel  sure  that  no  wiser 
course  can  be  taken  than  by  encouraging  this  labour.    I  quite 
cononr  in  thinking  that  the  onus  of  introducing  that  immigration 
&o  far  has  fallen  too  heavily  on  the  sugar  estates.    They  have 
had  to  bear  the  bulk  of  the  cost — almost,  in  fact,  the  whole  cost 
— for,  although  the  Government  contributes  one-third,  the  great 
proportion  of  that  is  raised  from  the  sugar  estates,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  the  whole  population  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  immigra- 
tion.   Even  the  black  labour  benefits  by  it.    Lord  Carnarvon  has 
told  U8  these  coolies  leave  districts  where  they  earn  2d.  a  day  and 
go  to  districts  where  they  earn  Is.    They  leave  India  in  a  state 
of  semi-starvation,  and  anyone  who  has  seen  them  after  they  have 
been  settled  awhile  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  improvement 
of  their  condition.    Those,  indeed,  who  have  seen  the  growing 
generation  must  feel  there  is  a  great  future  in  store  for  the  West 
Indies  when  that  population  is  ready  to  carry  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  land.    In  regard  to  Federation,  I  quite  agree  that  the  plan 
is  most  desirable,  but  I  would  caution  the  Colonial  Office  against 
repeating  the  mistake  they  made  a  few  years  ago.    They  must 
not  endeavour  to  rush  the  Colonies.    It  must  take  time  and  must 
be  approached  cautiously.    The  proper  step,  I  think,  would  be 
for  the  Colonial  Office  to  suggest  a  General  Council  of  the  West 
Indian  Colonies.    There  might  be  two  representatives  from  each 
Colony,  one  official  and  the  other  non-official,  and  they  might 
discuss  matters  in  which  all  the  Colonies  are  equally  interested 
— sach  as  subsidies  to  the   royal   mail   service,  subsidies  to 
steamers  to  the  United  States,  and  the  subsidies  to  the  electric 
telegraph.    When  they  got  together,  other  matters  would,  no 
doubt,  be  found  in  which  they  had  a  conunon  interest.      I 
think  such  a  gathering  would  be   a  stepping-stone  to  Federa- 
tion.   If  they  were  federated  and  could  speak  as  one  Colony, 
instead  of  as  separate  sticks  in  a  bundle,^I  have   no  doubt 
they    would   be   listened    to    and   get    greater    justice    than 
they  do  now.     Allusion   has  been   made   to   the  silver  cur- 
rency in  the  West  Indies.    It  will  be  news  to  many  to  hear  that 
during  the  last  ten  years  one  bank  alone  has  sent  £700,000  in  silver 
coinage  from  this  country  to  the  West  Indies,  and  that  the  profit 
which  the  British  Government  made  on  this  sum  could  not  have 
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been  less  than  £175,000.  It  is  not  quite  nice,  I  think,  that  Great 
Britain  shonid  be  taking  in  this  way  a  matter  of  £15,000  or 
£20,000  a  year  out  of  the  Colonies  as  profit.  Mind  you,  their  cur- 
rency laws  have  been  practically  forced  on  them  at  the  dictation 
of  the  Colonial  Office.  I  think  the  Mint,  if  they  were  in  a 
position  to  make  terms,  would  be  glad  to  give  them  half  the 
profit,  and  that  that  would  be  a  fair  thing  to  ask.  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  more  these  Colonies  are  known  the  more  people 
will  be  satisfied  that  they  possess  the  germs  of  great  prosperity, 
and  that  there  are  probably  no  tropical  countries  in  the  world 
which  have  such  great  natural  advantages  as  our  West  India 
Colonies. 

Mr.  D.  MoBBiB,  F.L.S. :  I  desire  to  add  my  personal  thanks  to 
my  friend  Mr.  Fowler  for  discussing  in  so  interesting  a  manner 
the  circumstances  of  capital  and  labour  in  the  West  Indies,    Mr. 
Fowler  was  long  and  honourably  connected  with  the  Colony  of 
British  Honduras,  and  he  accomplished  there  the  remarkable 
feat  of  traversing,  at  considerable  risk  to  himself  and  his  com* 
panions,  the  unexplored  portions  of  the  Colony  from  the  frontier 
to  the  Cockscomb  Mountains.    His  account  of  the  journey  was 
afterwards  published,  and  led  to  much  interest  being  taken  in  the 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  country.    British  Hon- 
duras, if  once  it  were  properly  opened,  possesses  excellent  lands 
suitable  for  coffee  growing ;  and  if  coffee  cultivation  should  die 
out  in  the  East  Indies  the  high  lands  of  British  Honduras  would 
prove  most  valuable  for  this  remunerative  industry.    At  Trinidad 
Mr.  Fowler  has  very  ably  assisted  Sir  William  Bobinson  in 
developing  industries  in  that  island,  and  more  especially  in 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  Central  Board  of  Agriculture.    This 
Board  and  its  local  branches  will  undoubtedly  do  much  good,  not 
only  by  directly  encouraging  industries,  but  by  bringing  persons 
engaged  in  them  into  contact  with  the  best  markets  for  the  pro- 
duce in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States.    I  would  here  call 
special  attention  to  the  Agricultural  Record,  which  is  the  official 
journal  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Board  of  Trinidad.    This  is  a 
monthly  publication  containing  very  valuable  hints  in  regard  to 
tropical  industries;  and  I  feel  sure  it  would  be  of  great  service  to 
the  West  Indies  if  every  island  issued  so  excellent  a  record  for 
the  use  of  those  embarking  in  new  or  desirous  of  improving  old 
and  well-established  industries.     With  the  general  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Fowler's  paper  it  is  difficult  to  disagree.     There  are,. 
^  -^wever,  8ome  points  to  which    exception    might    be   taken, 
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and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  in  think- 
ing  that  European    settlers  in  the    West    Indies  with   little 
or  no  capital  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  much  to  disappoint 
and  discourage  them.    The  climate  would  be  against  continued 
labonr  in  the  fields,  and  in  other  ways  a  class  of  "  poor  whites  " 
'would  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  with  negro 
labonr.    Several  attempts,  I  believe,  have  been  made  to  intro- 
dnce  European  settlers  to  Jamaica  and  other  islands  in  the  West 
Indies.    It  would  be  well  to  carefully  examine  the  results  of 
these  experiments,  and  find  out  exactly  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  settlers  dwindling  away  one  by  one,  until  now  hardly  one  is 
left.    It  is  quite  possible  the  experiments  were  badly  planned, 
and  were  destined  to  fail  from  the  first.      The  fact,  however, 
remains  that  in  several  instances  the  results  were  the  same,  in 
spite  of  cheap  land,  a  comparatively  healthy  climate,  and  good 
seasons.     From  my  own  experience  of   the  West  Indies,  the 
Europeans  likely  to  succeed  there  are  those  possessing  capital 
and  energy,  and  capable  of  controlling  negro  labour  on  a  mode- 
rately large  scale.    The  introduction  of  whHes  depending  chiefly 
for  success  upon  manual  labour  would,  I  fear,  be  unwise,  and 
lead  to  nothing  but  disappointment  and  loss.    In  regard  to  nogro 
labonr  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  true  that  in  some  islands  it  is 
insufficient  to  support  large  industries ;  and  even  in  some  islands 
like  Jamaica,  where  there  is  a  comparatively  large  negro  popula- 
tion, some  localities  suffer  considerably  at  times  for  want   of 
labour.     I  fear  that  the  system  of  education  which  we  have 
inaugurated  there  has  much  to  do  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
negro  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.    The  education  we  give  the 
negro  is  calculated  in  every  way  to  dissociate  him  from  field 
labour,  and  to  lead  him  to  look  upon  it  as  a  degradation  instead 
of  honourable  toil.      Industrial  schools  should  largely  replace 
the  present  elementary  schools  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
children  should  be  led  from  the  first  to  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  elementary  treatment  of  the  soil  and  the  growth  of 
plants.    So  far,  I  fear,  it  is  quite  the  other  way.    Again,  the 
facility  with  which  the  negro  can  obtain  land  and  cut  down  valu- 
able   timber   to    grow  a  few  bananas  and  yams  is  another 
means  of  diverting  negro  labour  from  regular  industries ;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  a  system  which  tends  to  destroy  the  resources  of 
the  country  and  lead  to  the  permanent  impoverishment  of  the 
soil.    At  present  the  negro  pays  perhaps  nothing— at  most  a  mere 
nominal  sum — ^f or  the  right  of  exhausting  some  of  the  finest  lands 
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in  the  West  IndieB.    The  land  is  only  cultivated  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  then  it  is  ahandoned.     Sach  a  system  is  most  wastefnl, 
not  only  of  the  natuial  lesonrces  of  the  iBlands  themselTes,  but 
also  of  the  capabilities  of  the  negro,  who  would  otherwise  devote 
himself  to  permanent  industries.      At    this    late    hoar    it    is 
impossible  to  discuss  the  other  points  whidi  soggest  themeelves 
for  notice.     I  will  only  state  that  there  is  cwtainly  more  life 
and  energy  eshibited  in  the  treatment  of  West  Indian  indostries 
of  late  years,  and  this  is  apparent,  not  only  as  r^aids  fruit 
and   other   new  industries,  but  also  as    regards   sugar.     The 
very  interesting  experiments  carried  on  in  regard  to  diSasion, 
and  in  regard  to  improved  methods  of   cultivating  and  manu- 
facturing sugar,  are  all  hopeful  signs  which  deserve  to  be  duly 
recognised.     Becently,  at  Barbados,  the  discovery  by  Professor 
Harrison  and  Mr.  Bovell  of  seedling  sugar  canes  possesBos  world- 
wide interest,  and  these  investigators  deserve  great  credit  for 
what  they  have  done.    The  results  of  their  discovery  have  been 
keenly  followed  on  this  side,   and  con&rmed  by  iadependent 
investigation.    There  now  can  be  no  doubt  that  new  varieties  of 
^Tiga.T  tanes  can  he  raised  from  seed,  and  the  yield  of  canes  raised 
to  a  higher  standard  than  ever  attained  before.    In  conclusion, 
I  have  only  to  express  the  earnest  hope  that  these  valtuble 
posBesElons  of  ours  in  the  West  Indies  may  eventually  become 
the  home  of  large  and  prosperous  mdustrieB. 

The  Rev.  D.  J.  East  (Jamaica) :  I  wish  in  the  first  place  to 
corroborate  all  that  Mr.  Fowler  has  said  in  reference  to  the 
climate  of  Jamaica,  and  I  think  I  am  well  warranted  in  bearing       j 
teBtimony  to  it.    I  have  lived  in  Jamaica  for  38  years,  having       I 
now  reached  my  75th  year,  and  I  am  still  in  the  enjoyment  of       i 
a  good  measure  of  health,  and  intend  very  shortly  to  return  to 
the  Colony.    I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  climate  of  Jamaica.       | 
I  see  here  gentlemen  who  have  lived  there  for  45  years,  and 
lived,  too,  in  connection  with  its  planting  interests.     The  main 
thing  in  regard  to  the  climate  is,  I  am  convinced,  eelf-monsge- 
ment.    If  men  know  how  to  manage  themselves,  I  beheve  they 
may  live  as  well,  as  healthily,  and  as  long  in  Jamaica  as  in  any 
part  of  the  world.    I  have  seen  youog  men  go  out,  and  fade  and 
pass  a^ay  from  the  scene,  but  I  have  known  something  of  their 
manner  of  life,  their  self-neglect,  their  disregard  of  the  laws  of 
health,  and  of  their  not  considering  the  difference  between  & 
temperate  and  a  tropical  climate.     I  would  rejoice  to  see  s  lai^o 
incre&sa  of  the  European  element  of  out  population.    Ky  life 
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has  been  mostly  identified  with  the  black  and  coloured  races,  but 
there  is  no  man  who  would  rejoice  more  than  I  should  to  see, 
even  in  the  interest  of  other  sections  of  the  'community,  a  large 
inoreaae  of  our  European  population.    I  listened  with  great 
interest  to  what  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  capability 
of    our   sugar   estates   competing   even   with   beetroot   sugar 
cultivation.    I  remember  many  years  ago  that  the  price  of  sugar 
was  nearly  as  low  as  it  has  been  of  recent  years.    I  was  at  that 
time  personally  intimate  with  the  late  Mr.  Sewell,  one  of  our 
largest  and  most  successful  cultivators,  and  while  he  was  deploring 
the  low  prices,  I  said,  **  You  are  making  your  estates  pay."    He 
said,  ''Yes.    I  am  liberal  to  my  land,  and  my  land  is  liberal  to 
me."    He  was  a  resident  proprietor ;  he  had  ample  capital  to 
work  his  estates  with,  and  even  at  the  lowest  prices  he  was  able 
to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world.    I  believe  that  under 
the  same  conditions — ^the  possession  of  capital,  skill  in  cultivation, 
suitable  machinery  for  the  sugar  manufacture — under  these  con- 
ditions I  agree  with  Mr.  Fowler,  that  our  sugar  estates  may  still 
be  made  to  pay.    Mr.  Fowler  stated  the  rate  of  interest  at  from 
8  to  10  per  cent.    Just  before  I  left,  notice  was  given  by  the 
management  of  the  Colonial  Bank  that  the  rate  of  interest  would 
be  reduced  to  6  per  cent.,  and  the  bank  rate  is,  I  believe,  the 
standard  throughout  the  island.    I  hope  when  I  return  I  shall 
find  that  promise  has  been  fulfilled.    I  noticed  with  interest 
what  Mr.  Morris  said  in  reference  to  the  present  system  of 
education.    I  am  not  prepared  to  go  the  length  he  might  perhaps 
go  in  depreciation  of  the  present  system.    It  is  far  from  perfect. 
It  needs  much  to  amend  it.    It  has  been  my  earnest  endeavour 
to  promote  improvement  in  the  system.    For  two  years  I  sat  on 
a    Government    Commission,  in  connection  with  our  juvenile 
population,  and  one  of  the  strongest  points  it  was  my  privilege  to 
advocate  was  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools.    It  is  no 
fault  of  the  educationists  of  the  Colony  that  such  schools  were 
not  established  years  ago.    I  am  glad  to  know  that  our  present 
Governor  (Sir  Henry  Blake)  is  taking  up  this  subject,  and  I  hope 
on  my  return  to  find  that  progress  has  been  made  in  that 
direction ;  in  fact,  I  know  that  efforts  are  being  made  with  that 
view.    I  thank  Mr.  Fowler  for  his  valuable  paper. 

The  Chaisman  :  Our  usual  hour  for  closing  is  past,  and  I  will 
now  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  giving  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Fowler  for  his  excellent  paper. 

Mr.  FowLEB :  I  am  glad  to  find  that  there  seem  to  be  so  few 
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^.riticisms  to  answer — in  fact,  I  think  I  may  claim  that  the  Court 
is  practically  with  me.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  education 
that  has  been  so  pointedly  referred  to,  I  have  always  maintained 
that  there  were  three  parts  of  a  man  to  be  educated — first,  his 
moral  being ;  secondly,  his  mind  ;  and,  thirdly,  his  hands ;  and  I 
am  in  hopes  that  industrial  training  in  Trinidad,  as  also  in 
Jamaica,  will  be  carried  out,  and  that  all  the  resources  of  the 
Government  will  not  continue  to  be  devoted  to  the  mere  educa- 
tion of  the  mind,  but  that  a  plot  of  ground  may  be  attached  to 
each  public  school  where  children  can  be  taught  the  use  of  a  hoe 
or  how  to  prune  a  tree,  or  a  workshop  be  estabhshed  in  which 
the  use  of  the  tools  are  taught  that  the  children  are  likely  to 
require  in  after  life.  I  beg  now  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman.  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  Sir  Henry  Barkly 
has  occupied  the  position  of  Her  Majesty's  representative  in 
various  Colonies  in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  not  only 
with  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  Colonies,  but  to  the 
Empire  at  large.  I  may  add  that  Sir  Henry  Barkly  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  pillars  of  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute. 

The  Chairman  formally  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  the 
proceedings  terminated. 
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Fob  fourteen  years  succeBsive  ConTersazioni  were  held  by  permission  of  the 
Council  on  Education  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  but  want  of  space 
precluded  the  providing  of  cloak-room  accommodation,  and  the  authorities 
found  it  necessaiy  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  tickets.  The  Koyal  Albert  Hall  and 
adjacent  Conservatoiy  were  consequently  engaged  for  the  Conversazioni  of 
1888  and  1869,  but  the  removal  of  the  latter  adjunct  rendered  it  unsuitable 
for  rabeequent  gatherings.  Under  these  circumstances,  application  was  made 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for  permission  to  use  the  Natural  His- 
tory MoMum  in  Cromwell  Boad,  and  this  request  was  acceded  to.  In  the 
absence  of  artificial  light,  except  in  the  Central  Hall  and  British  Saloon,  which 
were  partially  provided  with  gas  fittings,  it  became  necessary  to  make  tem- 
porary arrangements  for  additional  lighting.  On  the  Society  of  Arts  being 
conceded  a  similar  privilege,  joint  contracts  were  accepted  by  the  two  institu- 
tions  for  adding  to  the  fittings  in  the  central  part  of  the  building,  and  for 
Ulmninating  the  Bird  Gallery  and  the  Fossil  Mammalia  Gallery,  by  means  of 
electricity,  for  two  nights ;  additional  cloak-room  accommodation  was  also 
arranged  for.  As  the  Museum  had  never  been  applied  to  a  similar  purpose, 
it  was  obviously  no  easy  matter  to  foresee  certain  matters  of  detail  which  only 
experience  could  suggest,  but  visitors  had  every  facility  for  seeing  their  friends 
from  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  admiring  the  beautiful  and  interesting 
objects  on  view.  The  band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  periormed,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  C.  Thomas,  in  the  Central  Hall,  and  that  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  (Blues),  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  Godfrey,  in  the 
Bird  Gallery,  the  programmes  including  patriotic  airs  and  selections  of 
peculiarly  Colonial  significance.  The  largo  flag  of  the  Institute,  with 
the  motto,  "  The  Queen  and  a  United  Empire,"  was  displayed  immediately 
in  front  of  the  main  entrance.  Refreshments  were  served  throughout 
the  evening  in  the  Bird  Gallery,  the  Lecture  Room,  and  the  South  Corridor. 
The  Central  Hall  was  decorated  with  tropical  plants,  and  here  the  guests,  who 
numbered  nearly  2,800,  were  received  by  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and 
Councillors  :—His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  K,0.,  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Boeebery,  the  Rt,  Hon.  LordBraseey,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  Q.CM.O,, 
JLC,B.t  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  John  Coode,  K,C.M.G„Mr.  F. 
H,  Dangar,  Mr.  Frederick  Dutton,  Mr.  C.  Washington  Eves,  CM.G.,  Mr.  W, 
M.  Farmer,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.L,  C.B.,  Sir  Arthur 
Hodgeon,  K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jourdain,  C.M.G.,  Lieut. -General  R.  W. 
Lcwry,  C.B.,  Mr.  NeviU  Lubbock,  Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Mr.  J. 
R.  Mosse,  Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  John  Paterson,  Mr. 
Peter  Bedpath,  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Sir  Francis  ViUeneuve 
Smith,  Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart.,  Mr.  James  A.  Youl,  CM.G. 
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AGEICULIUEE  IN  FIJI.* 

By  H.  H.  Thiele,  Esq.,  Nansori,  Fiji. 

During  late  years  not  a  few  unsuccessful  white  men  have  left 
these  islands  and  sought  a  living  elsewhere ;  exaggerated  reports 
of  hurricanes,  floods,  and  other  local  troubles  have  appeared 
in  the  press  now  and  again,  and  also  helped  to  give  this  little 
Colony  a  bad  name.  Man  is  generally  inclined  to  blame  the 
land,  in  preference  to  acknowledging  his  own  incapacity  for 
making  proper  use  of  it,  and  the  daily  press  does  not  often  re- 
produce news  it  receives  from  far-distant  countries,  without 
enlarging  upon  it.  It  is  my  intention  in  the  following  paper  to 
give  a  clear,  concise,  and,  as  fax  as  it  is  in  my  power,  a  correct 
statement  of  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  Fiji,  especially  as 
far  as  its  agriculture  is  concerned,  and  I  hope  thereby  to  modify, 
if  not  altogether  change,  any  unfavourable  opinion  which  may 
have  been  arrived  at  through  previous  incorrect  reports.  To 
give  a  detailed  geographical  description  of  Fiji  is  not  necessary 
for  the  present  purpose ;  but  the  following  general  information 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  these  islands. 

Position, — The  Fijian  group  lies  between  the  16*38th  and  20th 
degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  between  the  178*20th  degree  west 
and  the  176*40th  degree  east  longitude ;  the  islands  are  conse- 
quently all  within  the  Tropics,  and  in  the  track  of  the  south-east 
trade  winds. 

Area  and  Population. — ^There  are  some  250  islands,  of  which, 
however,  only  about  half  are  populated.  The  total  area  is  7,400 
square  miles,  Yiti  Levu,  the  largest  island,  being  4,200  square 
miles,  and  Yanua  Levu,  the  second  in  size,  about  2,400  square 
miles.  Other  islands  of  importance  are  Taviuni  (217  square 
miles),  Kandavu  (124  square  miles),  Ovalau  (where  the  old  capital 
of  Fiji,  Levuka,  is  situated),  Gau,  Lakeba,  Eoro,  and  Mago. 

*  It  was  found  impossible  to  arrange  for  the  reading  of  this  paper  at  one 
of  the  Sessional  meetings  of  the  Institute,  as  proposed  by  the  author,  but  it 
is  published  in  this  volume  by  direction  of  the  Council.  
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The  total  xmniber  of  inhabitants  is  124,100,  of  which  111,000 
are  natives,  9,700  coolies  and  imported  Polynesians,  and  3,400 
white  people  (mostly  Europeans).  Nearly  half  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tajitB  of  Fiji  live  on  the  largest  island,  Yiti  Levu,  where  the 
present  cfipital  Suva  is  situated. 

The  above  figures  are  approximate  only. 

Natural  Description. — ^The  islands  without  exception  are  more 
or  less  mountainous,  and  generally  most  so  towards  their  centres, 
the  average  height  being  about  2,000  feet,  with  a  few  isolated 
peaks  reaching  an  altitude  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet.  Flat  land  fit 
for  cultivation  is  found  principally  along  the  beach,  or  on  the 
river  banks.  The  smaller  islands  are  covered  with  luxurious 
bash  vegetation,  and  on  the  two  large  islands  extensive  grass 
plains  and  treeless  ranges  are  found  on  the  north  and  west 
coasts,  while  the  other  portion  is  covered  with  bush  to  the 
tops  of  the  hills.  Many  of  the  islands  are  clearly  of  volcanic 
origin  (hot  springs  being  found  in  several  places),  and  nearly  all 
of  them  are  entirely,  or  to  a  great  extent,  surrounded  by  coral 
reefs,  which  make  navigation  in  these  waters  very  dangerous. 
Yiti  Levu  is  the  only  island  with  rivers  of  any  importance ; 
these  are  the  Bewa,  Navua,  Siga  Toka,  and  Ba ;  with  exception 
of  the  Siga  Toka,  the  others  are  navigable  for  small  steamers  or 
crafts  for  the  first  ten  or  twenty  miles,  and  perhaps  fifty  miles 
more  by  boats  or  canoes.  These  rivers  form  the  only  means  of 
transport  of  ptoduce,  &c.,  to  and  from  the  interior;  proper 
roads  have  only  been  made  in  a  very  few  places  as  yet.  The 
coast  lines  of  the  larger  islands  are  very  irregular,  and  many 
bays  are  found,  which  afford  good  harbours  with  safe  anchorage. 

Climate. — The  tropical  heat,  which  might  be  expected  in  Fiji, 
is  to  a  great  extent  moderated  by  the  trade  winds ;  calms  very 
rarely  occiu:  in  the  daytime,  and  the  steady  sea  breeze  makes 
the  climate  perhaps  the  healthiest  within  the  Tropics.  In  the 
two  large  islands  the  mountain  ranges,  of  which  the  principal 
direction  is  from  south-west  to  north-east,  cause  a  remarkable 
difference  in  rainfall ;  the  climate  to  the  east  and  south  of  the 
ranges  being  very  wet,  with  an  average  rainfall  of  probably  about 
110  inches,  and  that  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  ranges  com* 
paratively  dry,  with  not  much  more  than  half  the  rainfall 
quoted. 

The  heaviest  rainfalls  ever  recorded  in  Fiji  on  good  authority 
have  been  between  seven  and  eight  inches  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.    The  so-called  hurricanes  here  occur  about  once  in  three 
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or  four  years ;  they  generally  commence  in  the  north  and  woik 
westward,  where  they  finish  with  very  heavy  rain-sqnaUs.  The 
force  of  the  wind  is  not  bo  great  as  in  the  hnrricanes  proper  of 
tbe  West  Indies,  and  the  damage  done  here  to  the  different  crops 
is  caoBed  more  by  the  flooding  of  rivers  than  by  the  force  of  the 
wind, 

The'mean  temprantore  at  Sava,  on  the  soath  coast  of  Yiti  Levn, 
for  the  warmest  six  months  of  the  year  is  abont  80°  Fahr.,  and  for 
the  coldest  abont  74°.  Farther  inland  and  at  higher  altitudes 
(he  difiiereiice  between  maximmn  and  minimmn  tempeiatures 
increases,  bat  the  mean  is  not  much  altered. 

Fauna. — ^The  only  indigenous  mammaU  in  Fiji  are  one  spedes 
of  rat,  four  of  the  cetacean  family,  and  five  species  of  bats. 
Ilwre  ore  no  large  wild  animals  at  all,  but  most  of  the  osefol 
domestic  animals  have  been  imported,  and  thrive  well.  Birds  are 
more  nnmerons :  wild  duck,  pigeons,  and  parrots  being 
the  most  common;  the  owl,  hawk,  kingfisher,  teal,  and  sand- 
piper famiUee  are  also  well  represented.  Of  fish  there  ie  a  great 
variety,  and  in  unlimited  quantities,  most  of  them  being  exeunt 
eating.  No  proper  fishing  industry  is,  however,  established. 
Plenty  of  fish  can  be  had  on  the  coast  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  a  few 
miles  inland  they  are  hardly  ever  offered  for  sale,  although  doable 
the  price  could  easily  be  obtained.  Beptiles  are  few  and  harmless. 
Fresh  and  gait  water  shells  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them, 
for  instance,  the  orange  cowrie,  are  of  considerable  value  and 
beauty.  Crustactout  avimals  are  also  plentiful,  and  several 
species  form  on  important  portion  of  the  natives'  daily  food. 
Insects  are  not  wanting ;  mosquitoes,  flies,  and  cockroaches  ore 
rather  troublesome ;  some  peculiar  species  of  the  mantis  are 
found  in  Fiji,  and  spiders  ore  represented  by  numerous  kinds, 
both  large  and  small.  Of  molluscous  animals  the  sea  slugs,  or 
"  btehe  de  mer,"  deserve  to  be  specially  mentioned,  as  they  are 
of  considerable  value,  and  have  for  many  years  formed  an  im- 
portant article  of  export  to  China. 

Flora. — It  is  impossible  in  a  few  words  to  give  a  proper  idea 
tA  'Ja&  general  flora  of  islands  which  are  bo  immensely  rich  in 
vegetation  as  Fiji.  The  eocoannt  and  fern  palms  are  likely  at 
once  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  stronger,  but  the  rest  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  ore  to  a  great  extent  so  covered  with  creepers  of 
difierent  descriptions,  that  it  ia  difficult  to  name  the  individual 
'plants,  and  very  hard  work  to  move  about  amongst  them  in  the 

>rcBt.    Numerous  varieties  of  fern  abound  wherever  the  rainfall 
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is  plentiful,  and  indigenous  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds  are  found 
round  the  native  villages  on  all  the  islands.  Plants  with  beau- 
tiful flowers  or  variegated  foliage  are  found  growing  wild  in 
the  bush,  or  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europeans  and  nativesw 
The  valuable  sandalwood  trees,  which  in  former  years  constituted 
the  principal  article  of  export,  have  all  been  cut  down  wiih  reck- 
less imprudence,  and  at  present  no  sandalwood  is  being  exported; 
some  replanting  has  been  carried  out  under  supervision  of  the 
Government,  and  the  young  trees  now  growing  are  protected  by 
heavy  penalties  from  being  cut  down.  The  climate  of  Fiji  being 
genial  and  the  soil  good,  many  useful  tropical  plants  have  been 
imported,  and  if  they  have  not  all  proved  a  success,  the  cause 
has  in  many  cases  been  want  of  knowledge  of  their  proper  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  experimenter.  The  common  English 
vegetables  have  nearly  all  been  imported,  and  do  well;  the 
potato  will  grow  here,  but  a  Fijian-grown  potato  cannot  be  used 
for  seed. 

The  foregoing  general  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
reader  to  follow  me  in  the  account  of  the  different  industries  of 
Fiji,  with  which  I  now  propose  to  proceed. 

Sugar, — ^By  far  the  most  important  industry  to  these  islands 
is  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  r&w  sugar. 
This  industry  is  only  eight  or  ten  years  old,  and  has  already 
superseded  all  others  in  Fiji  There  is  a  kind  of  wild  sugar 
cane  called  "  dovu,"  which  the  natives  have  always  used  for  food, 
but  never  attempted  to  extract  juice  from ;  what  is  now  culti- 
vated for  this  latter  purpose  is  all  grown  from  imported  cane 
tops,  principally  of  a  variety  originally  obtained  from  the  Hono- 
lulu Islands,  and  bearing  that  name.  Several  other  kinds  have 
been  tried,  and,  although  the  above  has  been  pronounced  the  most 
suitable,  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  equal  and  fair  trial  has  been 
given  to  all  the  different  varieties  likely  to  succeed. 

Land  just  cleared  and  broken  up  for  cultivation  gave  at  first  a 
very  abundant  harvest,  but  experience  has  shown  it  does  not 
continue  to  do  so  in  Fiji,  as  in  some  other  tropical  countries,  and 
that  a  considerable  decrease  in  production  of  sugar  cane  by  the 
same  soil  takes  place  from  year  to  year.  The  weather  cannot 
have  had  this  effect  on  the  yield,  as  tiie  rainfalls  during  the  past 
five  years  were  :  102  in.  in  1884,  86  in.  in  1885,  96  in.  m  1886, 
122  in.  in  1887,  and  121  in.  in  1888 ;  the  mean  temperature 
during  the  whole  of  the  above  period  ranged  between  74^  and 
78^  F.    The  rainfalls  and  temperatures  here  quoted  are  from  a 
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large  sugar  plantation  on  the  Bewa  river,  where  great  care  has 
been  exercised  in  taking  meteorological  observations.  If  the 
average  rainfall,  which  was  a  little  over  105  in.  for  the  above 
period,  was  too  much  for  a  good  crop,  then  the  years  1885  and 
1886  ought  to  have  shown  some  improvement  in  the  yield ;  and 
if  105  in.  is  too  little,  then  1887  and  1888  should  have  been  the 
best  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though,  there  was  a  regular  fall- 
ing off  from  year  to  year  without  exception.  It  is  possible  the 
imported  plants  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  lost  part  of  their 
power  of  reproduction,  and  that  a  fresh  importation  of  stock 
would  cause  an  increase  of  yield  at  first ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that,  if  a  degeneration  does  take  place,  it  would  show  itself  so 
generally,  so  regularly,  and  be  so  perceptible  as  has  been  the  case 
in  past  years. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  soil  is  getting  generally 
exhausted  and  unable  to  grow  anything.  This  is  far  from  being 
the  case ;  in  fact,  it  will  produce  other  kinds  of  crop  in  abun- 
dance; it  has  only  become  '*  tired  ** — ^if  I  may  use  this  expression 
— of  repeatedly  growing  the  same  crop,  and  will,  therefore,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  not  produce  a  fair  harvest,  unless  allowed 
a  change  or  rest  for  a  few  years. 

From  what  has  been  said  above«  it  is  logical  to  conclude  that 
the  sugar  cane  must  require  from  the  soil  some  substance  which, 
as  far  as  Fiji  goes,  is  not  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  last  any 
length  of  time,  and  must  therefore  be  supplied  artificially.  With 
the  object  of  ascertaining  what  actually  is  wanting,  and  in  what 
forms  and  quantities  the  remedies  should  be  applied,  some  hun- 
dreds of  experiments  are  at  present  being  carried  on  by  the 
Colonial  Sugar  Befining  Company,  Limited,  on  its  numerous 
plantations.  Chemical  manures  of  different  compositions  are 
applied  in  different  quantities  to  different  kinds  of  soil  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year ;  compost,  farm  manure,  and  green  manures 
are  also  being  experimented  with,  and  different  systems  of  plant- 
ing and  attending  to  the  crop  are  carried  out.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  two  or  three  years'  time,  the  above 
Company  will  be  in  possession  of  such  facts  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction of  cane  as  will  enable  it,  not  only  to  increase  the  present 
yield  at  least  50  per  cent.,  but  also  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
cane  produced. 

With  reference  to  rainfall,  there  are,  no  doubt,  some  low-lying 
districts  which  are  on  the  whole  too  wet  to  produce  a  fair  cane 
crop  every  season,  not  so  much  through  the  rain  actually  falling 
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there,  as  on  account  of  floods  generally  caused  by  too  much 
water  coming  down  from  the  more  elevated  land,  and  not  finding 
sufficiently  quick  outlet  to  the  sea.  These  circumstances  cannot 
be  controlled,  and  such  districts  will  most  likely  be  avoided  by 
cane  planters  in  the  future,  and  preference  given  to  such  land  in 
the  drier  parts  of  the  islands  where  an  insufficient  rainfall  can 
be  supplemented  by  artificial  means — in  other  words,  where 
irrigation  can  be  carried  out.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, Limited,  on  its  plantations  on  the  Ba  Biver  (north-west 
coast  of  Yiti  Levu)  is  irrigating  cane  fields  with  very  favourable 
results,  .and  some  new  land  the  Company  intends  to  take  up 
shortly,  with  a  view  of  extending  its  operations  in  Fiji,  will  be 
chosen  with  due  regard  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  sufficient 
water  for  irrigation  at  a  reasonable  outlay.  Queensland  sugar 
millowners  are  also  looking  out  for  land  here,  the  want  of  cheap 
coloured  labourers  making  this  industry  an  unprofitable  one  in 
their  Colony. 

The  sugar  cane  in  Fiji  has  its  enemies  in  several  insects,  such 
as  the  borer,  grasshopper,  and  cricket ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
suffers  more  in  this  respect  than  in  other  countries.  A  disease 
probably  caused  by  a  fungus  has  also  appeared  and  done  con- 
siderable damage.  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  believe,  in 
the  opinion  of  good  authorities,  that  higher  cultivation  and 
liberal  manuring  will  considerably  reduce,  if  not  put  a  stop  to, 
the  disease  altogether.  The  aim  should  be  to  produce  very 
strong  and  healthy  plants  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and 
thus  the  insects,  which  all  prefer  the  young  shoots,  will  have 
less  time  to  cause  destruction,  and  the  general  vigorous  condition 
of  the  plant  will  successfully  withstand  the  attack  of  the  fungus. 

The  planters  who  commenced  growing  cane,  and  selling  it  to 
the  mills,  have  not  been  successful,  and  could  hardly  expect  to  be 
so.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  were  in  the  whole  of 
the  Bewa  district  not  more  than  one  or  two  planters  who  had 
had  any  previous  experience  in  cane  growing;  and,  under  such 
cireumstanoes,  to  use  all  their  land,  as  they  actually  did,  for  that 
purpose  only,  must  be  considered  a  very  risky  venture.  They 
produced  nothing  else  wherewith  to  counterbalance  the  losses, 
and  could  not  profitably  grow  cane,  for  which  they  were  paid  from 
IOb.  to  12s.  6d.  per  ton.  Another  error  many  of  them  committed 
was  taking  up  too  much  land  in  proportion  to  their  capital ;  they 
soon  had  to  borrow  money  in  advance  on  their  harvest,  and 
altbough,  as  a  rule,  only  charged  reasonable  interest  on  the  loans. 
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the  result  has  been  that  from  lien  on  the  crop  it  came  to  giving 
mortgage  on  the  land,  and  this  is  now  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
millowners,  the  banks,  and  the  mortgage  companies. 

Good  land  is  still  plentiful  in  Fiji,  and  that  sugar  cane  can 
be  grown  with  profit,  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute.  The  Colonial 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  Limited,  with  about  nine  years'  ex- 
perience, is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  its  judgment  of  the  land, 
and  the  fact  of  the  Company  extending  its  operations  should  im- 
part confidence  to  outside  capitalists  who  may  be  inclined  to 
purchase  land  and  establish  sugar  mills. 

Bananas  {Musa  Chinensis). — Next  to  sugar  cane  in  importance 
comes  the  growing  of  bananas,  which  is  also  quite  anew  industry, 
haying  only  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  There  is,  according  to  Seeman,  one  wild-growing 
species  {Musa  troglodytarum),  and  about  eighteen  others  imported 
and  cultivated ;  of  these  the  Musa  Chinensis  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  and  the  only  one  of  which  the  fruit  is  exported.  The 
bananas  are  principally  shipped  to  the  Sydney  market — a  seven 
days*  voyage — where  they,  on  account  of  their  superior  flavour^ 
are  preferred  to  the  same  fruit  imported  from  Queensland,  and, 
consequently,  command  a  higher  price. 

An  acre  of  good  land  will  carry  1,000  to  1,200  plants,  from 
which  may  be  expectgd  a  yearly  return  of  irom  250  to  300 
bunches — ^fit  for  transport  to  the  other  Colonies. 

The  banana  is  a  plant  which  exhausts  the  soil  very  much, 
without,  however,  depriving  it  of  any  of  those  substances 
necessary  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  cacao,  coffee,  or 
cocoanuts.  This  would  naturally  suggest  the  growing  of  some 
of  these  crops  together,  or  alternately  with  bananas;  but 
no  such  proper  use  is  made  of  the  land,  and,  vnth  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  one  or  two  plantations,  no  manuring  is  being  done  to 
it  either.  The  natives,  who  have  almost  unlimited  land  at  their 
disposal,  take  a  few  crops  off  a  piece  of  land,  and  then  leave  it 
for  several  years  to  recover  whatever  loss  it  has  suffered ;  in  this 
way  they  can  get  fair  results.  The  white  planters  cannot  pursue 
the  same  plan  on  their  limited  plantations,  and,  consequently,  get 
less  fruit  every  year,  and  of  inferior  quality. 

A  good-sized  bunch,  fit  for  exportation,  is  worth  at  present 
about  Is.  delivered  in  Suva.  Some  planters  prefer  exporting  their 
own  fruits,  and,  although  better  profits  are  occasionally  made^ 
heavy  losses  have  often  to  be  borne.  These  are  principally  caused 
by  the  fruit  rotting  during  transit ;  by  the  steamer  refusing  to 
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iake  small  and  very  unripe  bunches;  and  lastly,  through  the 
Colonial  market  being  already  fully  supplied  from  other  places  at 
the  time  the  Fiji  steamer  arrives. 

Banana  growing  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  precarious  under- 
taking, and  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  will  ever  become  of  any  great 
benefit  to  the  landowners,  especially  if  an  altogether  different 
system  of  cultivation  is  not  adopted.  There  is  plenty  of  land 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and,  if  liberal  manuring  is  resorted  to, 
and  the  production  of  large  well-conditioned  fruit  aimed  at,  and 
only  such  sent  to  market,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  a  satis- 
factory result. 

A  destructive  disease  has  appeared  in  the  banana  plantations, 
and  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  planters,  caused  by  the 
same  fungus  which  attacks  the  sugar  cane.  An  almost  complete 
remedy  is,  however,  said  to  have  been  found  lately,  and  consists 
in  cutting  down  the  trees,  and  pouring  a  few  bucketfuls  of 
sea  water  or  salt  water  over  the  stumps.  No  experiments  have  as 
yet  been  made  with  sea  water  on  diseased  sugar  cane. 

Some  better  arrangements  in  the  steamers  carrying  the  fruit  to 
the  market  are  also  required.  The  ships  in  the  New  York  and 
Central  American  banana  trade  have  their  holds  specially  fitted 
for  the  purpose  at  considerable  expense;  they  load  at  Colon, 
Port  Limon,  Greytown,  &c.,  in  hotter  climates  than  ours,  are  on 
the  average  about  one  half  as  long  again  on  the  voyage  as  the 
steamers  from  Fiji  to  Sydney,  and  it  is  only  in  very  exceptional 
cases  that  the  fruit  is  not  delivered  in  New  York  in  first-class 
condition. 

The  bunches  grown  in  Central  America  for  export  are  large, 
and  generally  produced  on  elevated  lands,  never  in  swamps; 
here  the  fruit  is  much  smaller,  and  principally  grown  on  low 
land  liable  to  be  flooded.  This  latter  fact  may  have  something  to 
do  with  our  bananas  not  keeping  well  during  transport.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  remarks  that,  although  money  has  no 
doubt  been  made  in  the  banana  trade,  this  industry  is  far  from 
moving  in  a  settled,  flourishing  groove. 

Cocoarvuts. — ^The  trees  {Cocoa  nucifera,  Linn.)  producing  this 
fruit  do  not  receive  the  care  necessary  to  produce  as  remunera- 
tive a  crop  as  they  easily  could  be  made  to  do.  Irrigation  as 
carried  on  with  excellent  results  in  cocoa-nut  plantations  in 
Ceylon  has,  of  course,  never  been  attempted  in  Fiji  as  yet,  nor 
has  any  description  of  manure  been  used  ;  the  trees  have,  conse- 
qixently,  no  strength  in  them,  and  one  cannot  be  surprised  at 
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the  heavy  damages  caused  by  the  occasional  storms.  The  trees 
in  Ceylon  can  stand  the  strongest  monsoons,  and  those  in  the 
West  Indies  the  terrible  hurricanes,  and  bear  more  fruit  besides. 
It  is,  however,  with  this  industry,  as  with  many  others  in  Fiji ; 
the  cultivator  thinks  the  only  expense  and  trouble  he  ought  to 
incur  is  on  account  of  gathering  the  harvest. 

Notwithstanding  the  scanty  attention  paid  to  the  trees,  and  the 
low  price  of  copra,  the  supply  of  the  latter  article  is  not  at  all 
diminishing,  and  there  is  plenty  of  raw  material  for  several  local 
oil  mills. 

Some  desiccated  cocoanut  has  also  been  manufactured  in  Suva, 
but  the  industry  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  a  question  for 
the  future  to  decide,  whether  a  profitable  market  and  steady 
demand  can  so  far  be  relied  upon  as  to  justify  the  manufacture 
of  this  article  on  a  larger  scale. 

Tea  {Thea  Sinensis). — The  production  of  tea  will  in  all  pro- 
bability in  a  few  years'  time  be  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  Fijian  industry.  An  acre  of  land  will  hold  about 
one  thousand  five  hundred  trees,  and  will  give  about  300  lbs.  of 
dried  tea,  the  local  value  of  which  is  from  Is.  4d.  to  28.  6d. 
per  lb.  The  climate  on  several  of  our  islands  is  admirably 
adapted  for  this  plant,  and  suitable  soil  can  be  found  in  almost 
unlimited  quantity. 

With  reference  to  tea,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  the 
same  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  as  with  any  new  brand  of  a 
well-known  and  extensively  used  article  of  food.  The  public 
taste  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  educated  to  it,  and  in  Fiji  our 
own  tea  is  now  preferred  by  most  people  to  the  more  expensive 
imported  descriptions. 

It  has  only  been  exported  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  already  a 
fair  demand  exists  in  the  neighbouring  Colonies. 

Tobacco  {Niootiana  Tabact(m,  Linn.). — This  plant  thrives  admir- 
ably in  all  parts  of  Fiji,  and  could  be  produced  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  is  the  case  at  present ;  no  reliable  experiments 
have  been  made  with  different  varieties,  and  it  is,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  say  what  improvements  could  be  made  in  this  respect. 
We  meet  again  here  a  generali  want  of  experience  and  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  and  curer,  and,  before  this  is  over- 
come, no  decided  success  can  be  expected.  Some  really  excellent 
samples  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  King,  of  Levuka,  at  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Exhibition  held  in  Suva  in  November, 
1889,  and  several  favourable  reports  have  been  received  from 
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firms  in  Europe,  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  Fiji 
toWcco.  The  plants  are  strong  and  healthy,  the  leaves  large 
and  free  from  holes;  but  the  curing  of  them  shows  want  of 
knowledge  or  experienee.  It  cannot  be  learned  out  of  any  book 
how  to  grow  and  treat  tobacco  in  Fiji ;  local  peculiarities  in  the 
composition  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  climatic  GUfferences,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  it  is  only  by  experiments,  or  rather 
the  experience  gathered  through  them,  that  a  satisfactory  result 
and  decided  success  can  be  expected. 

liocal  prices  are  rather  variable ;  at  present  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 
per  lb.  is  paid  for  good  tobacco.  Twelve  months  ago  any  quantity 
could  be  bought  for  6d.  per  lb.,  and  it  has  been  as  low  as  4d. ; 
bat  to  grow  it  profitably  for  a  white  planter,  he  should  be  sure 
of  obtaining  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb. 

VaniUa  (Vanilla  planifolia). — ^The  cultivation  of  this  orchid 
has  been  tried  with  success.  The  plant  gr^ws  well,  and  pro- 
duces good-sized  pods;  but  when  it  comes  to  treating  these 
there  is  a  general  want  of  knowledge  exhibited.  Probably  not 
half  the  people  who  have  experimented  with  vanilla  plants  know 
it  is  necessary  to  manipulate  each  flower  in  order  to  cause  fructi- 
fication. Some  samples  of  pods  sent  to  Europe  were  declared 
originally  to  have  been  as  good  as  any  in  the  market,  but 
through  bad  curing  alone  their  value  was  put  at  one-third  of  what 
the  same  pods,  well  cured,  would  have  reached.  Vanilla  is  a 
plant  which  requires  shade,  moisture,  and  a  good  deal  of  care, 
and,  although  not  likely  to  become  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
export,  it  might  easily  form  an  important  subsidiary  one. 

Coffee  {Cqffea  Arabica,  Linn.).  —  Coffee  cultivation  is  now 
almost  entirely  given  up  in  Fiji,  a  fact  which  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  the  produce  from  these  islands  had  already  obtained 
a  good  name  in  the  commercial  world  The  trees  were  attacked 
by  a  little  insect  {Acanu  coffea),  which  destroyed  the  leaves, 
and  consequently  no  fruit,  or  very  little,  was  produced.  Several 
large  plantations  were  taken  charge  of  by  the  Government,  the 
trees  were  rooted  up  and  burnt,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result. 

Although  it  does  not  specially  refer  to  coffee  plantation,  I 
might  here  mention  what  Dr.  Seeman  points  out  to  be  a  source 
of  great  destruction  for  young  plantations  of  almost  any  kind, 
it  is  "  the  fact  of  their  being  closely  surrounded  by  bush  or  scrub. 
The  young  and  delicate  leaves  no  sooner  develop  themselves 
than  they  are  set  upon  by  immigrating  hordes  of  insects,  and  are 
very  often  entirely  destroyed/'    The  planter  naturally  gets  dis- 
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heartened,  when  in  reality  no  man  with  experience  should  expect 
anything  else  to  happen. 

Good  coffee  will  grow  well  enough,  but  unless  some  remedy 
for  the  insect  disease  on  the  plants  is  found,  I  am  afraid  this 
branch  of  agriculture  will  never  revive  again  to  any  great  extent. 

Maize  (Zea  Mays). — Indian  com  is  grown  principally  by  the 
natives,  who,  however,  produce  little  more  than  what  is  consumed 
in  the  country.  The  prices  fluctuate  between  2s.  4d.  to  38.  per 
bushel ;  two  crops  can  be  had  yearly  off  the  same  piece  of  land. 
It  is  almost  sure  to  give  a  good  yield,  and  ought  to  be  cultivated 
to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  exported  to  the  Australian 
Colonies,  where  the  ruling  price  is  about  Is.  more  per  bushel. 
That  this  is  not  done  may  have  its  reason  in  the  high  steamer 
freights,  and  the  entire  want  of  a  sailing-ship  traffic  for  general 
produce  between  Fiji  and  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  The  only 
sailing  vessels  coming  to  Fiji  are  chartered  for  a  round  voyage, 
bringing  coals  and  taking  away  sugar  or  copra. 

Oil-prod/ucing  Plants, — ^With  the  exception  of  the  cocoanut 
tree,  these  are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  for  the  special  purpose 
of  producing  oil,  and  such  will  hardly  be  the  case  until  proper 
oil  mills  are  established.  The  most  important  of  these  are, 
besides  the  previously  mentioned  cocoanut  tree :  the  pea,  or 
ground  nut  {Arachis  hypogcBa),  the  dilo  {Calophyllum  inophyUum, 
Linn.),  the  lauci  {Aleurites  triloba,  Forst.),  the  uto-ni-papalagi 
{Biein/U8  communds,  Linn.),  the  croton  oil  plant  {Curcas  purgans, 
Med.).  All  these  plants  grow  well,  although  we  are  importing 
largely  cocoanut  oil  for  labour  rations,  and  castor  oil  as  a  lubri- 
cant for  machinery.  What  raw  material  is  produced  is  aU  ex- 
ported. Were  a  mill  established,  it  could  dispose  of  much  of  its 
oil  for  local  use,  and  all  the  refuse,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  nitrogenous  matter,  would  command  a  good 
price  as  manure  for  the  sugar-cane  fields. 

The  price  of  castor  oil  in  Sydney  is  at  present  2s.  9d.  per 
gallon ;  import  duty,  freight,  &c.,  brings  it  up  to  3s.  9d.  per  gallon 
in  Fiji.  Cocoanut  oil  costs  2s.  2d.  per  gallon  in  Auckland,  and 
can  be  landed  in  Fiji  for  3s.  Id.  per  gallon.  To  buy  the  oils  in 
the  local  stores,  the  price  would  be  about  6d.  more  per  gallon. 

The  Australian  Colonies  import  oils  largely,  and  no  small 

amount  of  money  would  be  saved  in  freight,  by  establishing  local 

oil  mills,  and  transporting  the  oil  only,  instead  of  sending  the 

whole  bulk  of  the  raw  material  to  the  mills  in  other  Colonies. 

Fibre-prochioing  Plants, — It  is  hardly  worth  while  going  into 
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the  question  of  producing  plants  for  this  special  purpose  as  long 
as  hundreds  of  tons  of  cocoanut  fibres  and  banana  stalk  fibres 
are  annually  thrown  away  as  useless.  Capital  is  wanted  to  turn 
such  waste  into  a  useful  product ;  the  raw  material  is  plentiful 
everywhere  in  Fiji  in  some  form  or  other. 

In  addition  to  the  plants  already  named,  which  are  likely  to  be 
of  importance  to  this  Colony,  I  might  perhaps  also  mention  the 
Btarch-producing  ones,  such  as  Ta4xa  sativa  (Bumph.),  Tacca 
pinnatifida  (Forst.),  and  Sagta  vitiensis  (Wendl.).  The  manufac- 
ture of  sago  is  rather  a  complicated  and  expensive  one,  and  there- 
fore not  likely  to  be  carried  out  extensively  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  following  native  vegetables  : — ^Bevi,  or  yam  (Diosoorea 
alata,  Linn.),  kawai  {Dtoscorea  cumleata,  Linn.),  tivoli  (Dios- 
corea  nummularia  (Linn.),  dalo,  or  taro  (Colocasia  antiquorum 
eseulenta,  Schott.),  and  kumara,  or  sweet  potato  {BeUcUai 
edulit,  Chois.),  are  in  themselves  very  important  as  the  staple 
food  of  the  Fijians,  but  their  cultivation  is  comparatively 
expensive,  and  will  therefore  hardly  be  imdertaken  on  a  large 
scale  by  any  of  the  white  planters. 

Land, — Li  Fiji,  land  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  can  either 
be  bought  or  rented ;  at  present  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
getting  it  on  reasonable  terms  from  the  Banks,  the  Mortgage  and 
Agency  Company,  Limited,  of  New  Zealand,  or  the  Mercantile 
Agency  Company,  Limited.  To  buy  land  from  the  natives  has 
to  be  effected  through  the  Government,  and  it  is  generally  com- 
bined with  a  good  many  difficulties.  Of  course,  prices  vary  con- 
siderably, according  to  position,  and  whether  the  land  has  been 
cleared,  and  is  already  under  cultivation.  Grood  virgin  land  can 
be  bought  for  from  £1  to  £2  per  acre ;  but  well  cultivated  land 
in  full  producing  power,  and  in  a  favourite  district,  like  the  Bewa, 
would  cost  from  £10  to  £20  per  acre. 

The  rent  ef  land  also  varies  considerably ;  large  blocks  of  land, 
never  previously  cultivated,  can  be  had  at  from  2s.  6d.  per  acre 
per  annum  for  hilly  land,  fit  for  gnusing  purposes  only,  to  £1  per 
acre  for  first-class  land  in  good  position,  and  fit  for  sugar  cane, 
tea,  and  any  other  tropical  produce.  Small  cultivated  lots  near 
town  fetch  much  higher  rents,  and  are  generally  used  for  pro- 
ducing vegetables  or  fruit.  As  a  result  of  experience  it  must  be 
recommended  to  rent  good  land  for  a  term  of  about  twenty  years, 
and  with  reasonable  facilities  of  communication  with  one  of  the 
principal  ports — such  land  can  be  had  without  difficulty  for  a 
rent  of  about  16s.  per  acre. 
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Labour. — ^The  success  of  most  industries  in  Fiji  as  well  as  in 
other  plaxses,  depends  materially  on  the  possibility  of  getting 
cheap  labour,  and  although  the  Government  has  done  much  good 
by  importing  Polynesians  (called  Kanakas  in  Queensland),  and, 
later  on,  Coolies  from  India,  it  has  not  been  done  in  the  niost 
practical  and  least  expensive  way  :  the  planters  are  consequently 
complaining,  and  in  some  respects,  with  good  reason. 

There  are  three  classes  of  coloured  labourers,  viz.,  Fijians, 
Polynesians,  and  Coolies ;  I  will  review  these  separately.  White 
men  very  rarely  work  in  the  field,  they  are  mostly  employed 
as  overseers,  mechanics,  mill  hands,  &c. 

(1)  Fijians, — The  natives  are  not  encouraged  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  look  for  work  on  the  plantations,  the  principal  reason 
being,  that  if  many  of  the  young  and  able-bodied  men  leave  a  dis- 
trict or  village,  some  difficulty  maybe  experienced  by  the  remain- 
ing hands  in  cultivating  or  raising  the  necessary  quantities  of 
produce  required  to  cover  the  Government  taxes. 

The  following  are  the  usual  proceedings  adopted  to  obtain 
native  labourers.  The  planter  takes  out  a  licence  (cost  10s.)> 
which  entitles  his  appointed  recruiting  agent  to  go  to  certain 
districts  therein  mentioned,  and  engage  a  stated  number  of 
natives  for  work  at  that  particular  plantation.  The  planter 
has  to  pay  26s.  taxes  for  each  man  for  a  year,  and  in  wages 
— at  the  present  moment,  not  less  than  £8  per  annum,  besides 
providing  them  with  food,  house,  clothes,  medical  attendance, 
and  medicines.  The  agreement,  to  be  made  before  a  magis- 
trate, may  be  for  three,  six,  or  twelve  months ;  if  for  a  shorter 
period  than  three  months,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  written 
agreement,  and  the  wages  are  then,  as  a  rule,  £1  per  month,  5b. 
per  week,  or  Is.  per  day,  with  rations.  The  recruiting  agent  is  paid 
about  31s.  per  head  for  yearly  men,  and  somewhat  less  for  those 
who  agree  to  work  for  a  shorter  period  only.  The  employer  has 
also  to  pay  for  the  transport  of  the  labourers  to  the  plantation, 
and,  after  completion  of  contract,  for  their  return  passages  home. 
Smnming  up  these  figures,  and  adding  6d.  per  day  for  rations, 
and  about  £1  per  annum  for  the  other  allowances,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  Fijian  costs  over  £21  a  year  for  5^  days'  work,  or  5^  tasks 
per  week ;  reckoning  280  working  days  in  the  year,  the  wages 
amount  to  not  less  than  Is.  6d.  per  diem. 

The  natives  are,  on  the  whole,  not  good  workers.  Some  of  them 
can  use  the  axe  and  cane  knife  very  well,  and  those  from  the 
smaller  islands  or  the  coast  are  handy  men  in  small  steamers, 
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lighters,  or  boats.  They  are  fond  of  making  trivial  complaints  to 
the  magistrates,  which,  if  nothing  else  comes  of  them,  cause 
trouble,  and  waste  of  time  attending  the  court. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  sometimes  met  with  in  getting  native 
labourers,  especially  if  the  owner  of  the  plantation  requiring 
them  has  a  bad  name  for  working  his  men  too  hard,  or  for 
giving  them  insufficient  food,  or  food  of  bad  quality.  I  spoke 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  to  a  recruiting  agent,  who  had  just  been 
away  for  over  three  months  without  having  secured  a  single  man. 

Married  men,  women,  and  children  under  fourteen  years  are 
not  allowed  to  leave  their  home  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  agreements  to  work. 

(3)  Polynesians. — ^This  term,  as  used  in  Fiji,  applies  to  the 
inhabitants  of  any  of  the  other  South  Sea  Islands.  Solomon 
Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides  supply  probably  the  largest 
number  of  labourers.  The  importation  of  Polynesians  has  been 
carried  on  for  a  good  many  years ;  but  the  supply  is  irregular  and 
limited,  and  cannot  by  a  long  way  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  plantation  owners. 

The  following  is  the  usual  proceeding  in  procuring  these 
labourers.  A  schooner  or  other  small  craft  gets  a  permit  from 
the  Government  to  recruit  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  is  fitted 
out  and  provisioned  according  to  regulation ;  she  is  accompanied 
by  a  Government  agent,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  see  that  no 
man  is  taken  away  from  his  native  island  against  his  will,  or 
without  full  knowledge  of  what  he  may  expect  on  arrival.  The 
agent  also  has  to  see  that  the  emigrants  are  well  treated  and  fed 
during  the  voyage.  On  arrival  in  Fiji  the  total  expense  of  the 
expedition  is  divided  by  the  number  of  individuals  brought,  and 
whoever  has  applied  for  any  of  them  must  pay  that  amount  per 
head  as  introduction  money.  It  has  happened  that  a  vessel  has 
been  so  unsuccessful  after  a  long  voyage  as  to  bring  only  a  very 
few  men,  and  the  unfortunate  planter,  who  applied  for  them,  was 
forced  to  pay  upwards  of  £100  per  head,  instead  of  the  usual 
price,  which  is  less  than  £20 ;  that  this  may  be  ruinous  to  a 
small  planter  is  easily  understood.  Married  women  with  their 
husbands,  and  children  with  their  parents,  are  allowed  to  emigrate 
under  the  Polynesian  labour  ordinance. 

The  contract  with  the  so-called  "  new  boys  "  is  generally  for 
five  years,  at  a  rate  of  £8  per  annum  for  an  adult  male ;  after  the 
expiration  of  this  period  they  become  ''  old  boys,"  and  can 
engage  where  and  how  they  like.    Women  and  children  are  paid 
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leBB  wages  (in  proportion  to  their  workingabilities),  but  alimonies 
earned  by  new  Polynesians  are  deposited  in  the  Gk>venmient 
offices,  and  never  paid  to  the  men  themselves.  They  all  get  free 
house,  food,  clothes,  medical  attendance,  medicine,  and  hospital 
treatment,  and  after  completion  of  contract  are  sent  back  to  their 
native  island  at  the  expense  of  the  original  employer.  When 
using  the  term  **  clothes  "  here  (as  well  as  previously  under 
Fijian  labour)  it  must  be  understood  to  mean  a  few  cheap 
articles  only,  the  value  of  which  does  not  exceed  9s.  per  head  per 
annum.  At  expiration  of  contract  time  the  Grovernment  hands 
each  man  his  wages  in  cash,  or  gives  him  an  order  on  some 
tradesman,  to  supply  the  bearer  with  goods  up  to  the  value  of 
the  amoimt  due  to  him.  If  a  Polynesian  does  not  wish  to  return 
home  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  his  five  years,  the 
passage  money  has  nevertheless  to  be  paid  by  the  employer  to  the 
Government,  and  the  man  can  subsequently  claim  his  free 
passage  home. 

During  the  first  year  or  two  these  labourers  are  very  useless, 
in  fact,  they  have  to  be  tamed  and  taught ;  afterwards  many  of 
them  turn  out  very  well  indeed.  I  know  of  one  **  old  boy  "  who 
has  been  captain  of  a  river  steamer  for  several  years,  and  whose 
wages  are  only  £1  per  week  without  rations ;  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult enough  to  find  a  white  man  capable  of  taking  his  place,  and 
if  so  the  wages  would  not  be  less  than  £4  per  week. 

They  are  on  an  average  considerably  smaller  men  in  stature 
than  the  Fijians,  and  not  so  strong  either ;  but  they  are  a  good- 
tempered,  merry  lot  of  people,  who  never  give  much  trouble. 

(3)  CooUes, — These  were  first  imported  from  Calcutta  in  1879, 
when  some  480  arrived.  It  is,  however,  only  since  1883  that  the 
immigration  has  been  regular  and  of  importance.  There  are  now 
about  6,000  coolies  in  Fiji,  of  whom  4,000  are  working  for  the 
Colonial  Sugar  Befining  Company,  Limited.  The  cost  of  intro- 
duction has,  on  an  average,  been  a  little  over  £21  for  each 
individual  over  ten  years  of  age,  the  percentage  of  women  in 
proportion  to  men  being  about  thirty-five.  The  death-rate 
amongst  these  labourers,  including  their  children,  is  about  5  per 
cent,  per  annum,  the  death-rate  of  children  separately  being  over 
20  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  latter  seems  high ;  but,  considering 
the  death-rate  of  Fijian  children,  which  is  22  per  cent.,  the  abore 
figure  is  not  so  very  extraordinary.  There  are  proportionately  a 
large  number  of  immoral  characters  among  the  women,  who  take 
very  little  care  of  their  children,  and  consequently  lose  them. 
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The  men  imported  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  of  the  most  suitable 
class,  but  later  shipments  have  in  this  respect  compared  favour- 
ably with  earlier  arrivals. 

The  indenture  is  for  five  years  from  time  of  arrival,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  the  coolie  becomes  **  free/'  and,  after  a 
facther  period  of  five  years'  residence,  he  and  his  children 
are  entitled  to  a  free  return  passage  to  India  by  the  first  subse- 
quent opportunity.  Most  free  coolies  will  probably  remain 
where  they  have  estabhshed  themselves  as  farmers  on  a  small 
scale,  gardeners,  dairymen,  poultry  breeders,  and  many  other 
trades ;  or  else  they  have  continued  working  as  labourers  on  the 
plantations,  earning  about  dd.  more  per  day  than  when  under 
indenture.  Under  special  circumstances  coolies  can  buy  their 
freedom  before  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  stipulated. 

The  Indian  Immigration  Ordinance  states  that  a  cooUe  can  be 
employed  on  either  ''  time  "  work,  or  **  task  "  work.  In  the  former 
case  he  is  required  to  work  nine  hours  on  each  of  the  five  first  days 
in  the  week,  and  five  hours  on  Saturdays.  A  task  means  the 
quantity  of  work  an  able-bodied  man  can  perform  by  working 
continuously  and  diligently  for  six  hours ;  five  tasks  and  a  half 
constitute  a  week's  work.  No  man  is  compelled  to  do  more  than 
one  task  per  diem.  For  field  work  men  are  paid  about  Is.  per 
diem  a  task,  and  women  9d.  The  district  medical  officer  has  the 
power  to  reduce  the  labour  to  be  exacted  from  any  coolie,  if  the 
condition  of  the  man's  health  requires  it ;  such  reduction  may  be 
to  three-quarters  or  half  of  the  work  demanded  from  an  able- 
bodied  man.  On  an  average,  neither  men  nor  women  earn  5s.  6d. 
or  4s.  Id.  per  week  respectively ;  but  if  they  come  within  la  6d. 
or  28.  of  these  amounts,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  punished  for 
laziness  or  absence  from  work.  Many  good  workers  earn  9s.  to 
10b.  per  week  on  the  same  task  on  which  others  can  hardly  earn 
their  food. 

Each  ration  is  valued  at  2s.  lid.  per  week,  and  employers  are 
compelled  to  feed  their  coolies  during  the  first  twelvemonth  after 
arrival,  deducting  the  above  amount  from  their  weekly  earnings. 
Children  under  ten  years  of  age  and  over  five  have  to  be  suppUed 
with  half  an  adult's  ration,  but  no  charge  can  be  made  against 
the  parents  for  such  supplies.  All  cooUes  working  on  an  estate 
are  supplied  with  free  house,  firewood,  medical  attendance, 
medicine,  and  hospital  treatment  (including  free  rations  while 
inmates). 

Taking  them  as  a  whole  they  are  a  sharp,  low,  and  immoral 
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lot;  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  their  being  the  cheapest  labourers 
in  Fiji.  In  the  mills  a  considerable  reduction  of  white  labour 
has  taken  place  since  the  coolies  have  learned  to  do  the  work, 
and  perform  it  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  previous  cost. 

Some  of  these  labourers  manage  to  save  and  place  at  deposit  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  wages ;  others  save,  and  then  lend 
the  money  to  rogues  of  their  own  colour,  who  cheat  them ;  others 
again  gamble  and  lose  all  their  earnings,  to  professional  card- 
sharpers,  of  whom  there  are  many  amongst  them.  There  are  also 
men  who  can  hardly  be  made  to  earn  anything  at  all,  and  who 
spend  almost  as  much  time  in  prison  as  out  of  it.  Some 
individuals  are  so  innately  lazy,  that  they  will  seriously  injure 
themselves  bodily,  in  order  to  plead  the  excuse  of  being  unfit  for 
work.  The  coolies  will  tell  falsehoods  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  in  many  cases  difficult  to  get  convictions  against 
them  in  the  police  courts.  The  usual  punishment  is  a  fine,  and, 
in  default  of  payment,  a  period  of  imprisonment  with  labour. 
The  time  of  absence  from  plantation  work  on  this  account  is 
added  to  the  time  of  indenture  and  called  ''  extension  of  time." 
This  extension  the  coolie  has  a  right  to  buy  off  at  completion  of 
indenture  at  the  rate  of  4d.  per  diem ;  some  men  have  two  to 
three  years'  extension  against  them,  and  have  not  completed  their 
five  years  yet. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  the  coolie  is  the  cheapest 
labourer  here,  although  he  actually  earns  three  or  four  times  as 
much  as  he  could  possibly  do  in  his  own  country. 

Having  given  an  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  our  labour,  I  will 
conclude  with  pointing  out  the  planters'  principal  grievances  as 
regards  the  **  Labour  Ordinance  "  and  its  working. 

The  coolies  imported  to  Fiji  from  Calcutta  cost  considerably 
more  than  those  imported  by  any  of  the  West  India  islands, 
although  the  distance  is  not  half,  and  the  cost  of  feeding  them 
should  therefore  be  so  much  less. 

The  Government,  although  they  have  a  medical  examiner  in 
Calcutta,  who  passes  or  rejects  the  proposed  emigrants,  do  not 
bind  themselves  to  supply  able-bodied  men.  The  same  amount 
has  to  be  paid  for  every  individual  between  ten  and  forty  years, 
and  the  district  medical  officer  may,  after  allotment  in  Fiji, 
reduce  a  large  number  to  three-quarters  or  half-task  men, 
without  the  Government  in  any  way  compensating  the  employe 
for  a  loss  caused  him  by  a  Government  official. 

The   **  Indian   Immigration   Ordinance "   compels  a  plai 
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providing  his  coolies  with  a  good  house,  subject  to 
Goyemment  inspection  and  approval,  also  to  provide  a  suitable 
building,  likewise  subject  to  Government  inspection  and  approval, 
for  use  as  a  hospital.  This  is  to  be  divided  into  a  male  and 
female  ward,  and  thei  patients  are  to  be  attended  by  a  proper 
nurse.  Such  regulations  may  be  reasonable  enough  where  a 
hundred  or  more  labourers  are  kept ;  but  it  is  applied  to  any 
number  over  five,  and  virtually  means  prohibition  for  small 
planters  to  use  coolie  labour.  With  reference  to  Polynesians,  a 
hospital  is  not  compulsory,  unless  the  number  employed  is  over 
fifty. 

The  same  owner  having  several  plantations  adjoining  each 
other  is  compelled  to  have  a  hospital  in  each  of  them,  although 
patients  from  any  of  his  properties  could  easily  reach  a  central 
hospital  (if  such  was  established)  in  less  than  an  hour. 

The  jail  life  is  made  much  too  comfortable  for  the  prisoners,  so 
that  punishment  by  law  has  no  deterring  influence  at  all.  A 
coolie  who  has  been  to  prison  once  or  twice,  and  ''  knows  the 
ropes/'  gets  on  very  comfortably,  has  plenty  and  good  food,  short 
working  hours,  and  can  generally  manage  to  get  into  the  prison 
hospital  when  he  wants  a  holiday ;  as  he  does  not  work  sufficiently 
hard  to  save  money  when  out  of  jail,  there  is  no  pecuniary  loss 
in  being  in.  The  Fijians,  who  all  feel  great  pride  in  a  fine  head 
of  hair,  do  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  having  it  cut  off;  but  that 
is  about  the  only  objection  they  have  to  going  to  prison. 

The  inspectors  appointed  to  see  the  fadthful  observance  of  the 
laboui:  ordinances  are  regarded  by  the  planters  as  partial  to  the 
labourers,  and  thus  the  employers  consider  that  they  have  not 
a  fair  chance  of  getting  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  done  for 
the  wages  paid. 

I  have  in  the  above  remarks  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
Fiji  there  are  good  prospects  for  the  increase  of  many  of  the 
established  industries,  and  also  safe  openings  for  several  new 
ones.  The  labour  supply  might,  perhaps,  be  better  or  cheaper, 
but  it  compares  favourably  with  that  of  any  of  the  other  British 
Colonies  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
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APPENDIX  I. 
Extracts  of  Imports  to  Fiji  from  Reports  laid  refore  the 

Legislative  Council. 


Description  of  Goods. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1.  Bacon  and  HamB     

2.  Bags  ^com  sacks) 

<).  Beer,  in  bottles..  

4.  Beer^inwood 

5.  BisooitB,  plain  

6.  Books  

7.  Boots  and  Shoes   

8.  Bread  Staffs  

9.  Butter 

10.  Cigars  and  Tobacco 

11.  Coals    

12.  Cordage  

18.  Drapery  

14.  Drugs  

15.  Fish 

16.  Galvanised  Iron    

17.  Glassware  and  Crockery 

18.  Hardware  

19.  Iron  Rails  and  Pipes  ... 

20.  Jewellery    

21.  Leather  Ware    

22.  Livestock 

23  Machinery 

24.  Meats  (tinned  &  salted) 
26.  Mannrea 

26.  Oils 

27.  Oils  (Kerosene  only)  ... 

28.  Paints 

29.  Oilman's  Stores    

30.  Rice 

31.  Ship's  Chandlery 

32.  Soap 

33.  Spirito 

34.  Stationery  

35.  Sugar  Mat 

36.  Tea 

.37.  Timber  (dressed)  

38.  Timber  Trough) 

39.  YegetabieB   and    Green 

Fruit  

40.  Wooden  Ware  

41.  Wine   (Australian   and 

French) 

42.  All  other  imports 


£ 

2,023 

2,272 

4,263 

1,603 

3,085 

2,636 

4,368 

8,624 

3,305 

2,599 

9,173 

1,198 

46,879 

3,840 

3,668 

1,111 

2,406 

32,767 

10,690 

1,572 

1,739 

6,346 

63,666 

13,362 

2,422 
3,160 
1,077 
3,402 
11,807 
1,870 
2,344 
3,617 
4,486 
1,173 
1,596 
2,697 
6,717 


a.  d.| 

12  6| 

8  10 

2  4 

16  1 

4  4 


13 
1 

1  0 
16    3 

16  5 
14    7 

5  0 

13  6 

14  0 

2  11 
11     0 

0    3 

4  9 

6  11 
6  2 
9    0 

17  11 
6    3 

16  11 

10    6 

5  10 

3  11 
0    5 


2 

4 

1 

14 


16  0 

17  9 
11  4 
19  4 

6  5 


2,969  17  7 

3,904  19  4 

1,041    0  6 

21,123    9  9 


£ 
1,663 
3,911 
3,901 
1,161 
3,088 
984 
3,282 

11,376 
2,582 
2,478 

11,644 
1,326 

40,228 
2,630 
2,491 
1,944 
2,039 

21,636 
2,248 
1,019 
1,970 
4,687 
7,732 

11,199 
268 
2,246 
2,906 
1,030 
2,661 
9,972 
1,420 
1,766 
3,691 
2,640 
917 
1,716 
2,687 
4,220 


s.  d. 
16  9 

12  1 
7  8 

0  6 
7  7 

16  2, 

18  10 
16  9! 

9  01 

13  10 

16  0 
6  11 

10  1 

14  3 
6  9 

1  8 

10  6 

19  7 

17  6 
6  0 

11  3 

0  10 

6  7 

13  11 

12  5 
10  0 

1  6 

14  9 
17  9 

7  2 


11 

0 
14 

1 

18 
19 

8  11 

7  4 


2,514  0  4 
2,619  17  2 


716  10 
18,190  19 


£ 
1,362 
3,579 
2,893 

997 
2,420 

796 
4,010 
8,172 
2,280 
1,485 
9,666 

980 

40,673 

2,088 

1,768 

784 

1,866 

16,619 

229 

971 
1,682 
8,690 
9,613 
6,733 

661 
2,561 
2,916 
1,174 
2,486 
7,960 
1,849 
1,714 
8,259 
2,426 
1,169 
1,148 
1,529 
1,602 


8.  d. 

6  11 
6  1 

11  11 

12  2 
2  6 

15  6 

11  4 

16  10 
10  11 
16  9 

12  7> 

0  6 
14  11 
10  8 
12  0' 

4  2 
9  3< 

1  11, 
10  1 

1  3l 
6  3 

16  4j 
6  10 

14  2 
6  9 

14  6 

6  0 

2  11 
16  1 
14  4 

16  3 
18  8 

2  6 
14  6 
18  10 

17  11 
16  6 

7  4 


1,866  2  2 

1,664  7  7 

609  17  6 

16,388  18  1 


£ 
1,159 
3,976 
2,280 

666 
3,130 

986 
2,979 
6,639 
1,463 
1,644 
5;610 
1,631 
48,075 
1,862 
1,613 
1,200 
1,630 
12,956 

766 

882 
1,362 
3,999 
8,112 
8,282 
2,668 
1,994 
8,286 
1,061 
1,734 
8,298 
2,088 
1,766 
2,853 
2,147 

986 

441 
1,831 
1,607 


8.  d. 

17  4 

13  lU 

14  11 
16  9 
16  2 

7 
16 
2 

0  1 

7  o 

10  (» 

11  8 


5 
13 

9 
11 

10 


6 
19 


366 
16,886 


0 
5 


u 

0 


8 

y 
1 
1 

9 


15  3 
6  2 

13  U 

19  1 

16  U 
2  1 
1  6 

16  3 


3 

8 


16    1 

7    7 


1 

13 
12 
16 
16 

9 

1 

18 
11    iJ 


9 

4 

m 

6 
9 
8 
0 
6 
4 


2,000    7    1 
2,665    8    1 


U 
3 


Totals £294,684  18    l'208,955    5    7177,687    6    0  175,165  19    6 


Bbmarks.— In  the  above  extract  the  details  are  given  of  Bach  goods  only  the  Import  vtloe 
of  which,  during  any  one  of  the  four  year8»  amounted  to  more  than  £1,000l 

Noe.  1, 9, 10, 15, 22, 36,  and  39  are  decreasing  in  value  imported,  and  ought  in  a  few  yetn 
time  to  disappear  entirely  from  the  import  list. 

The  considerably  larger  value  of  imports  In  1885  is  principally  caused  by  goods  under 
Noe.  18, 19, 23,  imported  by  Colonial  Sugar  Refinery  Company,  Limited,  fbr  erecting  milli 
and  building  punts  and  lighters.  H.  H  THIELE,  F.8.  Qea  SoOn  NanBoriTFiJi* 
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ROYAL    COLONIAL   INSTITUTE, 


OB 


$tr  Pajest^'fl  |lopI  Charter  of  litrorporstm 


DATED   26TB   SEFTElfBEB.  1888. 


OiCtOria^  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Qneen 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  Empress  of  India,  Co  Idl  tO 
tDiJOnt  these  Presents  shall  come  Greeting, 

(DEibtttBH  His  Botal  Highness  Albebt  Edwabd, 
Prince  of  WaleSi  KG.,  and  His  Gbaoe  the  Duke 
OF  ManchesteRi  E.P.,  have  by  their  Petition^  hnmbly 
represented  to  ns  that  they  are  respectively  the  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  Conncil  of  a  Society  established  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hnndred  and  sixty-eighty 
and  called  by  Oar  Boyal  Authority  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute,  the  objects  of  which  Society  are  in  various 
ways,  and  in  particular  by  means  of  a  place  of  Meeting. 
Library  and  Museum,  and  by  reading  papers,  holdipg 
discussions,     and    undertaking    sdentifie     and    other 
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enqnirieSy  as  in  the  said  Petition  mentionedi  to  promote 
the  increase  and  diflFdsion  of  knowledge  respecting  as 
well  Our  Colonies,  Dependencies  and  FossessionSi  as 
Onr  Indian  Empire,  and  the  preservation  of  a  permanent 
nnion  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  varions 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  it  wonid  enable 
the  said  objects  to  be  more  e£fectnally  attained,  and 
would  be  for  the  public  advantage  if  We  granted  to  His 
Boyal  Highness  Albert  Edwaed,  Pbinoe  of  Wales, 
K.G.,  William  Drogo  Montagu,  Duke  of  Manohesteb, 
K.F.,  and  the  other  Fellows  of  the  said  Society,  Our 
Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation. 

SlnD  WbntUH  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the 
said  Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously 
pursued  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded  by 
collecting  and  diffusing  information;  by  publishing  a 
Journal  of  Transactions;  by  collecting  a  Library  of 
Works  relating  to  the  British  Colonies,  Dependencies 
and  Possessions,  and  to  India;  by  forming  a  Museum 
of  Colonial  and  Indian  productions  and  manufactures; 
and  by  undertaking  from  time  to  time  scientific,  literary, 
statistical,  and  other  inquiries  relating  to  Colonial  and 
Indian  Matters,  and  pubUshing  the  results  thereof. 

Jl^OtD  ftnOtD  pt  that  We,  being  de6ux>ti8  of  en- 
couraging a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary ,  of  Our 
especial  grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have 
willed,  granted  and  declared,  and  QO  by  these  presents 
for  Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors,  will,  grant  and  declare 
in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say : — 
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1.  His  BoTAL  Highness  Albebt  Edwabd,  Beinob 
OF  Wales,  and  His  Gbaoe  the  Duke  of  Makohesteb, 
and  snch  other  of  Our  Loving  Subjects  as  now  are 
Fellows  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  duly  admitted  Fellows  thereof,  and  their  snccessors, 
are  hereby  constitnted,  and  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be  by 
virtne  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate 
by  the  name  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institnte,  and 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid, 
shall  have  perpetual  succession  and  a  Common  Seal, 
with  full  power  and  authority  to  alter,  vary,  break, 
and  renew  the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by  the 
same  name  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  every  Court  of  Us, 
Our  heirs  and  successors,  and  be  for  ever  able  and 
capable  in  the  law  to  purchase,  receive,  possess,  hold 
and  enjoy  to  them  and  their  successors,  any  goods  and 
chattels  whatsoever,  and  to  act  in  all  the  concerns  of 
the  said  body  politic  and  corporate  as  effectually  for 
all  purposes  as  any  other  of  Our  liege  subjects,  or  any 
other  body  politic  or  corporate  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
not  being  under  any  disability,  might  do  in  their  re- 
spective concerns. 

2.  C|)e  JRopal  Colonial  3ln0titUte  (in  this  Charter 
hereinafter  called  the  Institute)  may,  notwithstandiqg 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  take,  purchase*  hold  and  enjoy 
to  them  and  their  successors  a  Hall,  or  House,  and  any 
such  messuages  or  hereditaments  of  any  tenure  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be 
computed  at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the 

c  c 
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Bame  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  or  other  acquisition* 
and  including  the  site  of  the  said  Hall,  or  House,  do 
not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousanb 
Pounds.  2iti0  Wit  HO  hereby  grant  Our  especial 
Licence  and  authority  unto  all  and  every  person  and 
persons,  bodies  poUtic  and  corporate  (otherwise  com- 
petent), to  grant,  sell,  alien  and  conyey  in  mortmain 
unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  Institute  and  their  successors 
any  messuages  or  hereditaments  not  exceeding  the  annual 
yalue  aforesaid. 

8.  Cl)0CC  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
said  Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be 
held  in  accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire 
management  and  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Institute. 

4.  CbCCC  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  not  less  than  twenty  Councillors ;  and  the  Secretary 
if  honorary. 

5.  His  Eoyal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Fringe 

OF  Wales,  shall  be  the  first  President  of  the  Institute, 

and  the  other  persons  now  being  Vice-Presidents  and 

Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  sholl  be  the 

first  Members  of  the  Council,  and  shall  continue  such 

until    an   election  of   Officers    is  made    under    these 
presents. 
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6.  9  General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institnte 
shall  be  held  once  in  every  year,  or  oftener,  and  may  be 
adjonmed  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary,  for  the 
following  purposes,  or  any  of  them : — 

(a)  The  election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer^  and  other  Members  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  mles 
end  bye-laws  for  the  Goyemment  of  the  Institute, 
for  the  regulation  of  its  proceedings,  for  the 
admission  or  expulsion  of  Fellows,  for  the  fixing 
of  the  number  and  functions  of  the  Officers  of  the 

i       Institute,  and  for  the  management  of  its  property 
end  business  generally 

(c)  The  passing  of  any  other  necessary  or  proper 
resolution  or  regulation  concerning  the  afiairs  of 
the  Institute. 

7.  Cl)C  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General 
Meetings  of  the  Institute  shall  take  place  (subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  Institute  and  to  any  power  of  convening 
cr  demanding  a  Special  General  Meeting  thereby  given) 
at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

8.  C|)0  existing  rules  of  the  Institute,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  continue  in  force 
until  and  except  so  far  as  they  are  altered  by  any 
General  Meeting. 

9.  ^f)Z  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  income,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Inotitute,  and 
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may  manage  and  snperintend  all  other  affairs  of  the 
Institutei  and  appoint  and  dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all 
salaried  and  other  ofiGicers»  attendants  and  servants  as 
they  may  think  fit^  and  may,  subject  to  these  presents 
and  the  rales  of  the  Institute,  do  all  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  thorn  necessary  and  expedient  for 
giving  e£fect  to  the  objects  of  the  Institute. 

10.  C!)0  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to 
a  General  Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Institute,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure,  and  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Institute, 
and  every  fellow  of  the  Institute  may,  at  reasonable 
times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Institute. 

11.  C!)0  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General 
Meeting,  from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be 
Trastees  of  any  part  of  the  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  Institute,  and  may  make  or  direct  any  transfer 
of  such  property  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  trusty 
or  may  at  their  discretion  take  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Institute  Conveyances  or  Transfers  of  any  property 
capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance  or  other  disposition  of  any 
hereditaments  belonging  to  the  Institute  shall  be  made 
unless  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 

12.  jQo   Eule,  TBi?e4ato,  JRegoIution  or  other 

proceeding  shall  be  made  or  had  by  the  Institute,  or 
any  meeting  thereof,  or  by  the  Council,  contrary  to  the 
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General  Scope  or  trae  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Our 
Charter^  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Oar  Bealm^  and 
anything  done  contrary  to  this  present  clanse  shall  be 
void. 

in  WiitXltSS  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Oar 
Letters  to  be  made  Patent. 

SDltneSjS  Oarself  at  Oar  Palace  at  Westminster,  the 
Twenty-sixth  of  September  in  the  Forty-sixth  year  of 
Onr  Beign. 

IBs  f^zc  90mst2^s  Commann* 


CARDEW. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS. 


(Thoie  marked  *  wn  Hcmonry  Fellowp.) 
(Those  marked  f  baTe  componnded  for  life.) 


Tmt  of 
neetion. 

1872 
1886 


S 


10 


1886 

1885 
1889 
1888 
1874 
1886 

1888 

1887 
1879 
1879 
1886 
1885 


1878 
1882 
1888 
1869 
1880 
20  1885 
1879 
1875 

1884 


«5 


25 


1888 
1886 


RESIDENT   FELLOWS. 

Abbabax,  Auoustvs  B.,  Bfform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W, 

fAcLAMD,  Captaik  Willum  A.  D.,  B.N.,  Broad  Street,  Oa^ord  t  and 

JwMor  United  Service  Club,  Chaffee  Street,  8.W. 
fADAX,  Su  Chablxs  E.,  Babt.,  8,  New  Square,  Lincoln'e  Inn,  W,C» ;  and 

Blair'Adam,  Kinroee'$hire,  N,B, 
Adams,  Habbt,  c/o  Union  Bamh  o/Auetralia,  I,  Bank  BuUdings,  E,C. 
Adams,  Jambs,  9,  Oraeechu/rch  Street,  E.C, 
Adamson,  Jambs  Dovolas,  Bottinfidean,  Brighton, 
Addbblbt,  8ib  Augustus  J.,  K.C.M.O.,  The  Lodge,  Ejfingham,  Leatherhead. 
Adlbb,  Isidob  HbhbTi  89,  invsmsM  Terrace,  Bayewater,  W. ;  and  16, 

Coleman  Streot^  B.C. 
Ago-Gabdnbb,  J.  T.,  M.P.,  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W, 
Aoius,  Edwabd  T.,  101,  LeadenhaU  Street,  B.C.;  and  MaJUa. 
AncHisoN,  David,  5,  Pembridge  Square^  Bayeioater,  W. 
AiTKBN,  Albzakdbb  M.,  S,  TompU  Qardm^,  B,  C. 
Alcocx,  John,  111,  Cambridge  Gardens,  North  Kenein^tont  IT. 
fALDBNHOVEX,  JosBPH  Fbahb,  St.  Dun$tan'»  Buildings^  St.  IkLMtan't 

Hill,  B.C. 
Albxakdbb,  Jambs,  14»  Astwood  Road,  South  KeneingUm,  S.YF. 
Alobb,  John,  5,  Olendowor  Place,  S.W. 
ALXJkN,  John,  5,  Mark  Lane,  B.C. 
Allbn,  Chablbs  H.,  17,  Well  Walk,  Hampetead,  N.W. 
AXLPOBT,  W.  M.,  63,  St.  Jamet^B  Street,  S.W. 
Allsup,  William  Jambs,  F.B JLS.,  14^  Finabury  Circue*  B.C. 
Andbbson,  a.  W.,  OrimUal  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
fANOBBSON,  Edwabd  B.,  The  British  and  New  Zealand  Mortgage  and 

Agency  Company  (Limited),  1,  Great  Winchester  Street,  B.C. 
Andbbson,  8iB  Jambs,  Eastern  Telegraph  Gompanj,  Jjimited,  Winchester 

House,  50,  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C. 
Andbbson,  James,  Aylesford  House,  Wimbledon, 
Andbbson,  James  H.,  37,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  B.C.  s  and  Russeitin^s, 

Streatham,  3.W. 
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TearoC 
Election 

1875 
1889 
1886 
1873 

30  1890 

1881 

1868 

1883 

1873 

35  1888 

1888 

1889 
1883 

1874 

40  1879 
1889 
1883 
1874 
1888 

45  1879 
1885 
1887 

1880 
1879 

50  1883 
1888 
1888 
1882 
1885 

55  1884 
1878 

1885 

1881 

1878 

60  1880 

1889 
1890 
1877 
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Anderson,  W.  J.,  34,  WesthourM  Terrace,  W, 

Ansdbll,  Garrol  W.,  Farm  Field,  Horley,  Surreu. 

Applibt,  Charles,  89,  Cannon  Street,  E,C, 

Arbuthnot,  Libut.-Colonel  G.,  R.A.,   5,   Belgrave  Place,  8.W.:  and 

Carlton  CUib,  8,W, 
Abbuthnot,  Jaxbs  W.,  care  of  BonH*  of  South  Auetralhf,  31,  Lomhar-^ 

Street,  E.C. 
Archer,  Thomas,  G.M.G.  (Agent- Geaeral  for  Qneensland),  1,  Victono 

Street,  8,W. 
Argyll,  His  Grace    rr  Duke  of,  K.G.,  K.T.,  Argyll  Lodge,  Campden 

Hill,  Keneington  W. 
fARMiTAOE,  James  Robertson,  79,  St,  George's  Road,  8.W. 
Armttaoe,  Geoeok,  50,  Queen's  Gate,  SJW. 
Armttaoe,  G.  F.y  X^,  Cottesmore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
tAsMTTAGE,  OscAB  FERDINAND,  MJL,  59,   Quocn's  Gate,  8.W.;  and 

Istlimian  Club,  Piccadilly,  B,W. 
Arnott,  DavidT.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Ashburt,  James,  Carlton  Clvh,  Pall  MaU,  S.W.;  and  6,  Eastern  Terrace, 

Brighton. 
AsBLET,  The  Hon.  Etbltm,  61,  Cadogan  Place,  8,W.;  and  2,  Hare  Court, 

Temple,  E.C. 
Ashwood,  John,  care  of  Messrs.  Cox  ^  Co.,  16,  Charing  Cross,  8.W. 
AsTLE,  W.  G.  Devon,  8,  Finch  Lane,  E.C. 
fAsTLEFORD,  J08EPH,  Stafford  House,  Caterhom  Valley. 
tATKiNsoN,  Charles  B.,  Algoa  Lodge,  Beekenham,  Kent. 
Atkinson,  Frederic  W.,  5,  Dawson  Place,  Bayswater,  W. 
Attlbe,  Henrt,  10,  Billiter  Square,  B.  C. 
Aubbbtin,  John  James,  33,  Jhtke  Street,  SL  James's,  S.W. 
Austin,  Hugh  W.,  34,  Shooter's  HUl  Rood,  BlacJcheath,  S.E. 

Badcock,  Philip,  4,  Aldridge  Boad,  Baystoater,  W. 

Baden-Powell,  Sir  George,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  M.A.,  F.R.A.8.,  F.8.8.,  8, 

St.  Georgtfs  Place,  Hyde  Park  Comer,  S.W. 
Bailet,  Frank,  59,  Mark  Lane,  B.C. 
Baillie,  James  B.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
fBAiLUE,  Bichard  H.,  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
fBAiLWARD  A.  W.,  3,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W, 
f  Baldwin,  Alfred,  WUden  House,  near  Stourport, 
Balfour,  B.  B.,  Townley  Hall,  Drogheda,  Ireland. 
Balfour,  John,  13,  Queen's  Gate  Place,  S.W. 
Balme,  Charles,  61,  BasvnghaU  Street,  E.C. 

Banks,  Edwin  Hodge,  High  Moor,  Wigton,  Cumberland. 
Banner,  Edward  G.,  The  Fa^e,  Craven  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Barclay,  Sir  Coltille  A.  D.,  Bart.,  C.M.G.,  11,  Rue  Francois  1^ 

Champs  Elys^s,  Paris. 
fBABiNG-GtouLD,  F.,  1,  Onslow  Road,  Richmond,  S.W. 
Barker,  George,  16,  Erving  Terrace,  Morecambe. 
Barkly,  Sir  Henrt,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  1,  Bina  Gardens,  South  Kensinr 

ton,  S.W. 
"Barnard,  H.  Wyndham,  118,  Pall  MaU,  S,W. 
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65 


Ymrot 
iSIaciioo. 

1868 

1883 

1888 

1887 


70 


■5 


So 


Babb,  £.  G.,  76,  Holland  Park,  Kensington,  W. 
Bauutt,  Walter,  Netley  Abbey,  Hante* 

Baeet,  Jauss,  Tezpor,  Worthing ;  and  110,  Cannon  Street,  E,0* 
Baxtkb,  Alexakdkr  B.,  Amtralian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  2,  King  WilUnm 
Street,  E.G. 

1884  Baxter,  Charles  E.,  24,  Ryder  Street,  8.W, 

1885  Bazlkt,  Gardner  Sebastian,  Hatherop  Castle,  Fairford,  Qlouceetershire. 
1885    Beaoon,  Egbert  J.,  29,  Homefield  Road,  Wimbledon. 

1879  Bealet,  Samuel,  20,  Pembridge  Gardens,  W, 

1880  Bean,  Edwin,  B.A.  Oxon.,  care  of  Bank  of  Ketc  SoiUh  Wales,  64,  Old 
Broad  Street,  E,C. 

1885  tBBANET,  Hon.  Jakes  George,   M.D.,   M.L.C.,   Collins  Street  East, 
Melbourne,  AiuiralicL, 

1890    Beabe,  Samuel  Pbateb,  The  Oaks,  Thorpe,  Noncich, 
1890    Bbaucbamp,  Henrt  Herron,  146,  Cromvcell  Boad^  8.W. 

1886  Braucbamp,  Horatio,  2,  PhUlimore  Place,  W. 

1884  Bedwbll,  Commander  E.  P.,  B.N.,  Bushet  House,  Ckeam,  Surrey, 
1876    Breton,  Henbt  C.  (Agent-General  for  British  Colambia),  2,  Adanison 

Boad,  South  Hampstead,  N,W.,  and  83,  Finsbury  Circus,  S.C. 

1889  Bboo,  F.  Faithfull,  Bartkolommo  Eouse,  E.C. 

1882  Bblcheb,  Bet.  Brtmrr,  Bodiam  Vicarage,  Sawkhvnt, 

1883  Belfield,  Herbert,  Strand,  Bidtford,  North  Devon. 
1879    fBELL,  D.  W.,  Woodberry  House,  Woodberry  Down,  N.;  and  14,  MiUon 

Street,  EX. 
1883    Bell,  Sib  Fbancis  Dillon,  K.C.M.O.,  O.B.  (Agent-General  for  New 
SSealand),  13,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

1885  Bell,  H.  T.  Mackeneie,  F.B.S.L.,  Elmstead,  Carlton  Boad,  Putney,  S.W. 
1878    Bell,  John,  13,  Fenehwrch  Av&nue,  B.C. 

1886  tBELL,  Tbomas,  14,  Milton  Street,  B.C. 

1890  Bell,  Thomas,  15,  Upper  Park  Boad,  Haverstock  Hill,  K.W. 
1883    Bell,  Hajob  William  Hobbison,  40,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 

90   1874    Benjamin,  Louis  Alfbed,  114,  Sutherland  Avenue,  Maida  Vale,  W, 

1886  fBENSOM,  Abthub  H.,  62,  Ludgate  BiU,  B.C. 

1887  Bebbt,  Sib  Gbaham,  K.C.H.G.  (Agent-General  for  Victoria),  16,  Yidwia 

Street,  S.W. 

1883  Bethbll,  Chables,  EUeemere  House,  Haroldstone  Boad,  South   Ken* 

sington,  S.W. 

1888  Bbthell,  Commandeb  G.  B.,  B.N.,  M.P.,  43,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  TT. ; 

amd  Rise,  Holdemess,  Yorkshire. 

1884  Bbvan,  Fbancis  Augustus,  69,  Princes  ChUe,  S,  W. 
1881    Bbtan,  William  Abminb,  City  cf  London  Club,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C, 
1886    Bewick,  Thomas  J.,  Suffolk  House,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.C 

1886  BiDOiscoMBE,  J.  B.,  Messrs.  Sanderson,   Bros.  Ef   Co.,  Limited,   101, 
Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

1885  Bill,  Chables,  J.P.,  Farley  Hall,  near  Oheadle,  Stajfordshite, 

1889  Billinghurst,  H.  F.,  London  ^'  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury,  E.C. 
1868    Birch,  Sir  Abthub  K.,  K.C.M.G.,  Bank  of  England,  Burlington  Gar- 
dene,  It* 

1878    BucHOFF,  Chables,  23,  Westbowme  Square,  W. 

1887  Black,  Subobon-Majob  Wm.  Galt,  2,  Oeorge  Square,  Edinburgh, 
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Blackwood,  Gkobqk  B.,  Isthmian  Club,  PiecadiUy,  8.W, 
Blackwood,  John  H.,  15,  Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square,  W, 
Blaine,  D.  P.,  18,  St.  Swithin'e  Lane,  B.C. 
Blkcklt,  Chables  Arnold,  61,  King  WilUam  Street,  B.C. 
BLI88,  Henry  13,  Sun  Street,  Finehury,  E.  C. ;  and  Oak  Lawn,  OdkUigh 
Park,  N. 

Blim,  Lewis,  H.,  88,  Philheaeh  Gardens,  S.W.;  wtd  6,  Laurence  PounU 
ney  Lane,  E.C. 

Bltth,  Sir  Arthur,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Agent-General  for  South  Australia). 

15,  Victwia  Street,  S,W, 
Bltth,  William,  8,  Great  Winchester  Sttfiet,  E,C. 
BoHM,  William,  23,  Old  Jewry,  E.G. 
BoLLiNG,  Francis,  2,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E,C. 
B0MPA8,  Henry  Mason,  Q.C.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  22,  MaryUhone  Road,  N.W. 
BoNNEY,  Frederic,  Colton  Souse,  near  Rugeley  $    and  Oriental  ClvSb, 

Hanover  Squa/re,  W. 
BoNwiCK,  James,  Yarra  Tarra,  South  Vale,  Upper  Norwood,  8JB. 
Booker,  George  W.,  Jf«rconh7«  Bank  of  Austr<dia,Z9, Lombard  Street,B.C. 
BoRTHWiCK,  Sir  Algernon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  139,  Piccadilly,  W. 
fBoBTON,  Bbv.  N.  a.  B.,  M.  a.,  Bwrwell  Vicarage,  Cambridge. 
tBosTocK,  Hewitt,  The  hermitage,  Walton  Heath,  Epsom, 
tBosTOCK,  Samuel,  The  Hermitage,  Walton  Heath,  Epsom. 
BouLT,  Wm.  Holker,  23,  Great  SL  Helen's,  E.G. 
fBouLTON,  Harold  B.,  M.A.,  Copped  Hall,  Totteridge,  Herts. 
fBouLTON,  S.  B.,  Copped  HaU,  Totteridge,  Herts. 
Bourne,  Henry,  Bosemount,  Mead  Vale,  Redhill,  Surrey. 
Bourne,  H.  B.  Fox,  41,  Priory  Road,  Bedford  Park,  ChiswicJe. 
Bourne,  Stephen, F.S.S.,  WaUington,  Surrey. 
BowEN,  The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  George  F.,  G.C.M.G.,  75,  Catlojan  Square, 

S.W. 
BowBiNOf  Algernon  0.,  80,  Baton  Place,  S.W. 
Boyd,  James  E.,  Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
BoTLE,  Lionel  E.  C,  80,  Lonibard  Street,  E.C.s  and  Army  and  Navy  Club. 
Bradberry,  Thomas  B.,  8,  Finch  Lane,  B.C. 

Braddell,  Thomas,  C.M.G.,  17,  Glazbury  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 
Braddon,  B.  N.  C.  (Agent-General  for  Tasmania),  5,  Victoria  Street,  8.W. 
Bradford,  Francis  Eichard. 

Brandon,  Henry,  Sndsleigh,  Carlton  Road,  Putney,  8.  W. 
Brasset,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord,  K.C.B.,   24^  Park  Lane,  W.j  and 

Normanhurst  Court,  Battle. 
Brassey,  Hon.  Thomas  Allnutt,  24^  Park  Lane,  W. ;  and  Normanhunt 

Court,  Battle. 
Brbx,  John  George,  69,  Gresham  Street,  E.G. 
Bright,  Charles  E.,  G.M.G.,  16,  CouHJield  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 

S.W.j  and  WyndhamClub,  S.W. 
Bright,  Samuel,  5,  Huskisson  Street,  Liverpool;  and  Raleigh  Club,  Regent 

Street,  S.W. 
Briscoe,  William  Arthur,  St.  James's  Palace  Chambers,  Ryder  Street,  S.W. 
Bbistow,  H.  J.,  West  Lodge,  Bexley  Heath. 
Broad,  Charles  Henry,  Castle  View,  Weybridge,  Surrey. 
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Baocklxhuest,  Edward,  J.F.,  Kinner$ley  Manor,  Beigate. 

Brodubb,  Kkmiuc   £.,  eare  c/  Bank  of  AMsiralasia,  4,  Thrwdneedle 

Street,  E.C. 
Bbodziak,  a.,  27,  Randolph  Crescent,  Maida  Vale^  W. ;  and  8,  Wo^ 

Exchange,  E.C, 
Bboodkn,  Jaxks,  Sedlank  Route,  Porthcawl,  near  Bridgend,  Olamorgan' 

ehirom 
Bbookx,  Hajob-Okkiral  Edward,  B.B.,  66,  Wywnetay  Oardene,  W. ; 

and  United  Service  Chtb,  PaU  MaU,  8.W. 
tBROOXRS,  T.  W.  (late  M.L.C.,  Bengal),  27m  Grange,  Nightingale  Lane, 

Clapham,  8,W, 
BrOorb,  Hrmbt,  Mount  Orove,  QreenhUl  Road,  Hampetead,  N,W. 
fBROOKS,  HXRBBRT9  9,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W.;  and  8t.Petef*e  Chamhergy 

ComhxU,  E.C. 
BROOR8,  H.  Tabor,  St.  Petef^s  Chambers,  Comhill,  E.C. 
Brooks,  Sir  Wiluam  Cunliffr,  Bart.,  M.P^  5»  Qroevenor  Square,  W.  1 

and  Foreet  cif  QUn^Tana,  Ahoyne,  N.B. 
Brown,  Alvrxd  H.,  St.  Elmo,  Calverley  Park  Oardene,  Tunbridge  WelU^ 
Browk,  a.  H.,  M.D.,  15,  Haverttock  Hill,  N.W. 
BROWNy  Arthur,  St.  Elmo,  Calverley  Park  Oardene,  Tunhridge  Wette. 
Brown,  Charlbs,  185,  Wool  Exchange,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
Brown,  Qroror,  London  and  South  Africa^  Exploration  Co.,  Limited, 

19,  Finehury  Cireue,  E.C. ;  and  Brentwood. 
Brown,  J.  Drtsdalr,  Waleingham  House,  Piccadilly,  W 
Brown,  Oswald,  H.  Inst.  C.E.,  28,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Brown,  Thomas,  67,  Cochrane  Street,  Olasgow. 
Brown,  Thomas,  47,  Lancaster  Oaie,  W. 

Brownr,  Sir  Benjamin  Chapman,  Westaeres,  Newcastle^on'Tyne, 
Brownr,  Hutchinson  H»,  J.P.,  Moor  Close,  Bii^ld,  £<trl». 
Browne,  John  Harris,  Lauriston,  HoUington  Park,  St.  Leonards-on'Sea, 
Brownr,  W.  A.,  60^  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
fBROWNK,  W.  J.,  Buckland  FiUeigh,  Highampton,  North  Devon. 
Browning,  Arthur  Qiraud,  Assoc.  Inst.  G.E.,  16,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Browning,  8.  B.,  101,  QUmcester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Brugb,  J.,  79,  Seymour  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Brdcr,  Wm.  Durr,  H.  Inst  O.E.,  17,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Buchanan,  Brnjamin,  Messrs.  Qoldshrough,  Mort  jf  Co.,  149,  Leadenhall 

Street,  E.C. 
Buchanan,  Jaxxs,  20,  Bucklersbury,  E.C. 
Bull,  Hknrt,  Drove,  Chichester, 

Bunch,  Bobrrt  Staunton,  The  Cottage,  Claygate,  nr.  Esher. 
BuROKSS,    Edward   J.,   Pittville  House,   40,   St.  James's  Road,  Brix- 
ton, S.W. 
BuROOYNK,  Frier  B.,  6,  Dousgate  HUl,  E.C» 
Burks,  H.  Farnham,  Heralds'  College,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Burn,  Matthrw  Jambs,  11,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Burnir,  Alfred,  12,  Holly  Village,  Highgate,  N. 
Burt,  Frederick,  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  18,  Birchin  Lane,  E.C^ 
Burt,  The  Bight  Hon.  Viscount,  K.C.M.G.,  65,  Prince's  Qate,  S.W» 
BussELL,  Thomas,  78,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
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BuTCHABT,  RoBKET  G.,  26,  Fawcett  Street,  Redcliffe  Gardens^  8.W. 
Butt,  John  H.,  Federal  Bank  of  Atistrdlia,  Limited,  18,  King  William 

Street,  E.G. 
Buxton,  Sib  T.  Fowell,  Baikt.,  14,  Grosvenor  CreseerU,  S.IV. 

Caddy,  Fascoe,  Holly  Lodge,  Elmer*8  End,  Kent, 

Galdscott,  Bev.  Alfbed,  M.A.,  4,  Park  Side,  Cambridge. 

Calvert,  Jambs,  Broomleigh,  Wimbledon. 

fOAMPBELL,  Allan,  21,  Upper  Brook  Street,  W. 

Campbell,  Finlat,  Brantridge  Park,  Baleombe,  Sussex. 

Campbell,  Bey.  Henby,  J.,  80,  Galveston  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 

Campbell,  Mobton,  Stracathro  House,  Brechin,  Forfarshire. 

tCAMPBBLL,  William,  19,  Portman  Square,  W. 

tOAMPBELL,  W.  Middleton,  23,  Rood  Lane,  E.  C. 

Campbell- Johnston,  P.  F.,  16,  St.  Jamet^s  Place,  S.W.;  and  Atkenasum 

Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
fCABOiLL,  W.  W.,  Lancaster  Lodge,  Campden  Hill,  Kensington,  W. 
f  Oablinopobd  and  Clebmont,  The  Bight  Hon.  Lobd,  K.P.,  Dudbroo^^ 

Essex  ;  and  Athencsum  Club,  S*  W. 

Cabbutbebs,  John,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  18,  Victoria  Street,  8.  W, 

Cabson,  Edward  J.,  Rydal,  Surbiton  Hill  Park,  Surbiton. 

tCABTER,  William  H.,  B.A.,  30,  Bv^h  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 

Cabyeb,  W.  J.,  3,  Oxford  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Castle,  Abercbombie,  88,  Parliammt  Street,  S.W.j   and  St.  OetMrge's 

OVub,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Cautley,  Lieut.-Colonel  Henby,  B.E.,  South  Camp,  Aldsrshoti  and 

Junior  United  Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  S.W. 
Caypobd,  Ebenezbb,  146,  LeadenhaU  Street,  E.C, 
Chadwick,  Osbbrt^CE.,  C.M.Q.,  Park  Cottuge,  East  Sheen,  Mortlake,  S.IT. 
Challinob,  E.  J.,  7p,  Cornwall  Residences,  Clarence  Gate,  K,W. 
Chambeb9,  Arthub,  Briar  Lea,  Mortimer,  Berks. 
Chambebs,  Lieut.-Colonel  Abthub  W.|  10,  Addison  Gardens,  Kenshri- 

ton,  W. 
Chambers,  Edwabd,  4,  Mincing  Lane,  E,  C. 
Chambebs,  Fbbdebick  D.,  60,  Fulhnm  Park  Garde^is,  S.W, 
Chambers,  Sib  Geobge  H.,  4,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
Chamney,  Hobebt  Wm.,  4,  Courtfield  Gardens,  So^tth  KenaingUm,  8.W. 
Champion,  Lieut.-Colonel  Febcy  (3rd  Battalion  Snffblk  Begiment), 

Combermere,    Cork;     and    Junior    United  Service   Club,  Chdrlen 

Street,  S.W, 
Chappell,  John,  3,  The  Terrace,  Richmond  Hill,  Richmond,  S.W. 
Chabbinoton,  Abthub  F.,  Buryscourt,  Leigh,  Reigate. 
Chabbinoton,  Hugh  Spencer,  Dove  Cliff,  Burton-on-Trent. 
Cheadle,  Walter  Butler,  M.D.,  19,  Portman  Street,  Portman  Square,  TT. 
Cbevalieb,  N.,  6,  Porchester  Terrace,  W. 
CaiLDitBS,  The  Bight  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.,  M.P.,  6,  St.  George* s  Place,Hydc 

Park  Comer,  S.W. 
Chippendall,  R.  J.,  CrofUa/nds,  Lancast^, 
Chown,  T.  C,  Thatched  House  Club,  St.  Jameses  Street,  S.W. 
Chbistian,  H.B.H.  Prince,  K.G.,  Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor  Great  Parh 
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325    1884  I  Chiustmas,  Harry  William,  42a,  Blvomahunj  Sq\uire,  W.C. 

1885  ,  Cruuley,  John,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10,  CUment^s  Lane,  E.C, 
1881     Churchill,  Charles,  Weyhridge  Park,  Surrey, 

1881  Churchill,  John  Flbmino,  C.E.,  Rockland,  Valley  Road,  StrmUham,  S.W,; 

and  Comtitutional  Club,  W.C. 

I 

1888     Clark,  Alfrrd  A.,  Severn  Lodge,  Addison  Road,  W, 
'jP    1878  ,  Clark,  Charlks,  20,  Relmtmt  Park,  Lee,  Kent. 

1868  !  Clarkx,  Lieut.. General  Sir  Andrew,  R.E.,  6.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  C.I.E.» 
52,  Portland  Place,  W.;  and  United  Service  CUib,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 

1884  ;  f Clarke,  Henrt,  Cannon  HaU,  Hampsteadt  N,W.:  and  17,  Qracechwreh 

Street,  E.C. 
1875    tCLARKE,  Hyde,  82,  St.  George' s  Square,  S.W. 

1886  I  Clarke,  Percy,  LL.B.,  College  HUl  Chambers,  E.C. 
•35    1889  j  fCLARKE,  Strachan  C,  Croydon  Lodge,  Croydon, 

1886  I  Clarksox,  J.  Booth,  L.B.C.P.,  fto.  (Sargeon  Saperintendent  H.M. 
GoTenuneat  Emijpution  Service),  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club,  Albe- 
marle Street,  W. 

1882  fCLARKsoN,  J.  Stewart,  c/o  /.  B.  Loridan,  Esq.,  Croydon,  Queensland. 
1886    Clayton,  Beoinald  B.  B.,  104,  Edith  Road,  We$t  Keneyngivn,  W. 
1877  I  Clench,  Frederick,  M.I.M.E.,  Mesars.  Rdbey  ^  Co.,  Lincoln, 

i|0   1868  '  Clifford,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  Katherton  HaU,  Cannock,  Staffordshire 
1874    Cloete,  Lawrence  Woodbine,  24,  Pont  Street, S.W.;  and  1,  Drop^ra 
I  Gardens,  E.C* 

1885  Clowes,  Wiluah  C.  K.,  29,  Harcwood  Square,  N.W.;  and  Duke  Street, 

Stanford  Street,  S.E. 

1881  Cobb,  Alfred  B.,  34,  Great  St.  Helen's,  B.C. 

1879  I  Cocks,  Beoinald  T.,  29,  Stanhope  Gardens,  Queen's  Gate,  8.  IT. 

z\i   1886    tCoHEX,  Nathaniel  L.,  3,  Devonshire  Place,  W.s   ani  Round  Oaky 
*  Bnglefield  Green,  Surrey. 

1886  ,  COHX,  Maurice,  24,  Lancaster  Road,  Belsiae  Park,  N.W, 

1882  OoLR,  Charles,  *'Tregenna,"  Fittjohn'a  Avenme,  N.W, 

1885  Coles,  William  K.  E.,  1,  Adelaide  Buildings,  London  Bridge,  E.C* 
1881    Colley,  Charles  C,  4,  Lombard  Court,  E.C. 

:53   1882  I  Collier,  Henry,  42,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

1887  CoLLisoN,  Henry  Clerke,  Weybridge,  Surrey ;  and  National  Club,  1, 
j  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W, 

18S2    tCoLLUM,  Bey.  Hugh  Bobert,  H.BJ.A.,  F.S.S.,  The  Vicarage,  Leigh  ^ 
Tonbridge,  Kent. 

1886  CoLLYNS,  William  Bridge,  5,  East  India  Avenue,  E.C, 

1887  CoLLYXs,  William  Bridge,  Jux.,  Australian  Wine  Importers*  Co.,  Limited, 

2,  Ea»t  India  Avenue^  E.C. 
255    1882  ,  CoLMER,  Joseph  G.,  C.M.G.  (Secretary  to  High  Commisiiooer  for  Canada), 
j  17,  Victiyria  Street,  S.  W. 

1872    CoLOMB,  Sib  John  C.  B.,  K.C.H.G.,  H.P.,  Dromquiwna,  Kenmare,  Co,  Kerry, 
I  Ireland ;  75,  Belgrave  Road, S.W. ;  and  Carlton  Club, Pall  Mall,  S.W, 

1880  Combermere,  The  Bight  Hon.  Viscount,   Comhermere  Abbey,  Wlhit- 
'  church,  Salop;  and  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 

1876  ,  CooDE,  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  35,  Norfolk  Square,  W.;  and  9,  Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 
1880  '  CooDE,  J.  Charles,  C.E.,  19,  Freeland  Road,  Ealing,  W, 
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tOooDE,  M.  p.,  care  of  Messrs,  A,  Scott  8f  Co.,  R%ngoon,  Burmi. 

Cook,  Habbt  A,  3,  Broad  Street  BuildingSf  Liverpool  Street,  E,C. 

fOooKX,  Hen£T  M.,  12,  Friday  Street,  B.C. 

CooPKB,  Bey.  Charles  J.,  107,  Ouiljbrd  Street,  W,C, 

OooPEB,  Sir  Daniel,  Bart.,  G.O.M.6.,  6,  De  Vere  (hardens,  Kensington 

Palace,  W, 
Cooper,  John  Astlet,  St,  Kilda,  The  Hermitage,  Biehmond,  5.W. 
Cooper,  Bobbrt  Elliott,  G.E.,  81,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.g  and  8,  The 

Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S»W. 
Core,  Nathaniel,  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  18,  Birchin  Lane,  £.C. 
Cotton,    Sydney  H.,    27,   St,  Mary    Aze,   E,C,s    and    21,   Addaiie 

Crescent,  Brighton* 
CousENS,  Charles  B.,  2,  GlanrieardeGardens,  Baytwater,  W. 
Cowan,  Alexander,  12,  Medora  Road,  Elm  Park,  Brixton,  8.W, 
CowEN,  Frederic  H.,  73,  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W, 
CowiE,  George,  Colonial  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  92,  Cannon  Street,  £.C.; 

and  81,  PhUhea^h  Gardens,  8.  W. 
Cox,  Alfred  W.,  66,  Carzon  Street,  Mayfair,  W, 
Cox,  Frank  L.,  66,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 
Cox,  Nicholas,  Gilstead,  Milnthorpe  Road,  Eastbourne. 
CoxHEAD,  Major  J.  A.,  B.A.,  Naval  and  Military  Clvh,  Piccadilly,  TT. 
Obacknbll,  J.  E.,  F.B.G.8.,  9,  Victoria  Street,  S,W. 
tCRAFTON,  Balph  Calditell,  care  ofR,  F.  Grafton,  Esq,,  Brandon  Lodge, 

Brcunlep  HUl,  Croydon, 
Cranbrook,  The  Bight  Hon.  Viscount,  G.C.S.I.,  17,  Orosvenor  Crescent, 

8.W. 
Oranmton,  Williav  M.,  21,  HoUand  Park,  W. 
Craven,  Edwin,  6,  Foster  Lane,  E.C, 
Crawford,  James  A.,  43,   Clarendon  Road,  Notting  Hill,   TT.;   and 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
tCRAWSHAY,  George,  12,  North  Street,  Westminster,  8.W, 
Crichton,  Bobert,  Hermongers,  Rudgwick,  Sussex, 
Critchell,  J.  Troubridoe,  14,  East  Acton  Villas,  Acton,  W. 
Crocker,  Frederick  Joel,  147,  Cannon  Street,  E,C. 
Croft,  Jakes  A.,  Ashley,  Keswick  Road,  Putney,  S,W, 
Crossman,  Major-Gen.  Sir  William,  B.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P^  Cheswick 

Beal,  Northumberland;  and  United  Service  dub,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
Crow,  David  Beid,  21,  Linden  Garderu,  Chiswick. 
Crow,  James  N.  Harvey,  M.B.,  CM.,  21,  Linden  Gardens,  Chiswick. 
Crowe,  Wm.  Leedhah,  24,  Cornwall  Road,   TT.;  and    4,  Bishopsgate 

Street  Within,  E.C. 
Cruddas,  John,  Scotswood  House,  Arkley,  High  Barnet. 
Cruk-Ewing,  John  Dick,  23,  Ryder  Street,  St.  James*§,  S.W. ;  and  Con- 
servative Cluh,  SU  Jameses  Street,  8,W. 
Crump,  G.  Cresswell,  PUls  Llanonon,  Llanelly,  Carmarthenshire, 
Cuff,  William  Symes,  Wilton  House,  45,  Belsize  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Cummino,  George,  Junior  Athenmum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 
CuNiNGHAM,  Francis  G.,  5,  Hereford  Gardens,  W, 
fCuNNiNGHAM,  Feter,  Christchurch  Club,  New  Zealand. 
Cunxynghamb,  Bev.  John  M.,  Fife  Lodge,  Weybtidge,  Surrey. 
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CcMiE,  Sib  Donald,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  18,  Hyde  Fark  Flaee,  W, 
tOuRTis,  Spencee  H.,  Totterid^e  House,  Herts. 

Da  C08TA,  D.  C,  47,  Warrington  Cfreacent,  Maida  Hill,  W. 
Daloett,  F.  Gonnebman,  16,  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Daltov,  Eev.  Canon  John  Kbale,M.A.,  O.M.6.,  The  Cloieters,  Windear. 
Dalt,  James  E.  O.,  8,  Hiveredale  Bead,  Twickenham  Park,  8.W.;  and  2, 

Little  Love  Lane,  Wood  Street,  S,C> 
Danoab,  F.  H.,  Lyndhurat,  Cleveland  Road,  Ealing,  TT.;  and  7,  Fenchurch 

Street,  JS,C, 
Daniell,  Colonel  James  Lbobtt,  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Midi,  8.W. 
Dabbt,  H.  J.  B.,  Coneervative  Club,  St.  James  s  Street,  8.W. 
IVAbct,  William  Knox,  Stanmore  Hall,  Stanmore, 
Dattbbnet,  General  Sib  H.  C.  B.,  G.C.B.,  OsterUg  Lodge,  SpHng  Qrove, 

Uleworth. 
Davenport,  Bdmund  Henbt,  48,  ComwaU  Qardens,  8.W.  s  and  Daven. 

port.  Bridgenorth,  Sahp. 
Datidson,  George  W.,  132,  Queen*s  Gate,  8,W. 
Daties,  Theo.  H.,  Sundown,  Hesketh  Park,  Southp<n-t ;  49,  T7ie  Alhmiy, 

Liverpool  s  and  Honolulu. 
Dayies,  T.  Watkin,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E,C, 
Davis,  Charles  Pbrct,  16,  Beaufort  Qardens,  S,W.;  and  (fotMervohvs 

Cluh,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
Datis,  Steuabt  S.,  Spencer  House,  KnyveUm  Boad,  Bournemouth. 
fDAYSON,  Henry  K,,  31,  Porchester  Square^  W. 
Datson,  Jambs  W.,  25,  CaHle  HUl  Avenue,  Folkestone. 
Dawson,  John  Duff,  Pall  MaU  Club,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
Deare,  F.  D.,  19,  Coleman  Street,  B.C. 
Drare,  Henry  Brutton,  The  Ham,  Wantage,  Berks;  and  19,  Coleman 

Street,  B.C. 
Debenbam,  Fbanb,  F.8.S.,  26,  Upper  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W. 
De  Colyab,  Hbnby  a.,  24^  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 
Dbffell,  Geobge  Hibbbbt,  Holmbrook,  Tunhridge  Wells, 
De  Ltssa,  Samitel,  4,  Bishopsgate Street  Within,  B.C.;  and  Maidenhead 

Court,  Maidenhead, 
Dblmbge,  Edwabd  T.,  17,  St.  Helen's  Place,  B.C. 
Denbigh,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  2,  Cromwell  Houses,  South 

Kensington,  S.W.s  and  Newnham  Paddox,  near  Lutterworth, 
tDENT,  Sib  Alfbbd,  K.C.M.G.,  11,  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C.;  and  Ravens. 

worth,  Eastbourne. 
De  Pass,  Alfred,  The  Lawn,  Chichester  Road,  Croydon. 
DeBicci,  J.  H.,  St.  Stephen's  Cluh,Westminster,S.W. ;  and  Hampton  Court. 
De  Satob,  Hbnbt,  Hartfisld,  Malvern  WeUss  and  Reform  Club,  S.W. 
De  SAToi,  OscAB,  Bridge  Place,  Canterbury;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club 

Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
D'EvTEBBE,  J.  C.  B.,  Taverham  Houas,  Western  Parade,  Southsea, 
Detebell,  W.  T.,  City  Liberal  Club,  Walbrook,  B.C. 
Diblet,  Gboboe,  19,  Bury  Street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  B.C. 
tDiCK,  Gavin  Geumell,    Queensland    Oovemmmt    Office,   1,   Victoria 

StJXcK  S.W. 
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Dick,  Robert  S.,  4,  Fenehurch  Stre^,  E.C, 

DiCKKK,  Charles  S.,  Queensland  Qovemment  Office,  1,  Victoria  Street,  S.  IT. 

DICE8ON,  Jaues,  7,  Poultry,  E.C, 

DoBRiE,  Ha&rtSaxkry,  6«  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C, 

DODO0ON,  William  Oliver,  Manor  Home,  Bevenoaks. 
1885  I  Don,  Patrick  C,  5,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.C. 
1889  j  DoNKiw,  Fbeobbick  William,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
1882    DoKNE,  William,  18,  Wood  Street,  E.C. 

Douglas,  Hbkrt,  care  of  Xleetrs.  HencheU,  DuBuieson  and   Cct   IS, 
Laurence  Pountney  Lane,  E.C. 

1888  ,  Douglas,  Thomas,  Greenwood,  Frant,  Tunhridge  WeUe. 
1885  I  DowLiyo,  Chablbs  Cholmblkt,  13,  Eaton  Squats,  8.W.;  and  Conaerro^ 

I  five  Club,  St  Jamee'e  Street,  S.  W. 

1889  '  Dbakb,  James,  EeechxHnve,  Balham,  8.W, 

1884  Drapbb,  Gbobob   (Seoretarj  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  Limited), 
Wineliester  Home,  60,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

1890  ,  Dbatson,  Waltrb  B.  H.,  Tudor  House,  Bamet. 

1868  j  fDuciB,  Tub  Bight  Host,  the  Earl  op,  16,  Portman  Square,  IF. 
1868    DuCboz,  Fbedebick  A.,  52,  Lombard  Street,  E,  C. 
1889  '  fDuDGEON,  Arthur,  27,  Rutland  Square,  Dublin. 
1889    fDuDOEOx,  Willi AM«  22,  Great  George  Street,  Wcatntinftter,  S.W. 
355    1888    Durr.  G.  Smyttax,  58»  Qmen*»  Gate,  S.W. 

1885  DuFFT,  Datidv  International  Club,  Northumberland  At'enuc,  W.C. 

1884  >  DUKCAX,  David  J.  Bussbll,  28,   Victoria   Street,  S.W.s  and  Kifm***-, 
i  Leven,  N.B. 

1889  '  DvKCAX,  John  S.,  Satal  Bank,  15G.  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

1879  Ddncklbt,  Charles,  15,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

360    1886    Duxdomald,  The  Eabl  or,  81,  Porttnan  Square,  W. 

1888    DuxLoP,  Jambs  W.,  89,  Delanry  Street,  Regent*e  Park,  y.W. 

1885  I  fDvVH,  n.  W.,  C.E.,  Livonia,  Ooldemith  Gardene,  Acton,  W. 
1887    Duxx,  William,  22,  St.  John's  Park,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

1885    Duxx,  William,  Broad  Strrct  Avenue,  E.C. 
365    1883    Dunn,  Capf.   R.  6.,   Heesle  House,  Bexhill,  Smser;  and  Nmtfol  and 

Military  Club,  W. 
1878    flJuNEAVEX,  The  Bight  Hon.  thb  Eabl  of,  K.P.,  Coo^ube  Wood,  A'tn^* 

,  ton-on-Thames  ;  and  White's  Club,  S.W. 

1881    DUBAXT,  AUGUHTUS,  89,  Gresham  Street,  E.C. 
1876    DuBHAM,  John  Henrt,  61,  St.  Uary  Axe,  B.C. 

1884    DUTBIE,  Lt.-Coloxel  W.  H.  U.,  B.A.,  Row  Home,  Uoune,  Perth' hire  z 
and  Junior  United  Service  Club,  S.W. 
370    1880    fDunox,  Frank  M.,  St.  George  t  Club,  Hanover  Square,  IF. 

1880  DUTTOX,  Fbedebick,  112,  Qresham  Home,  Old  Broad  Street,  S.C* 
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Eastox,  Edwabd,  F.G.S.,  11,  Delahay  Street,  Weatmintter,  3.W. 
Sbkbbardt,  Charlra  L.,  13,  Fit:John*s  Avenu',y.W.:  o-.d  62.  lV»i«'» 

Street,  H.C. 
EccLEs,  Ytox  B.,  Scottink  Amicable  Life  Ati»ufnnce  Society,  \,Thr  aiU 

neetlle  Stteet,E.C. 
Edexsobouoii,  Chablbs,  Little  Geariee,  Barkingeide,  Esser. 
fEoWABUS,  Stanlet,  45,  Prince's  Street,  Dunedin,  ^e ir  Zealanth 
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fBDWABDBS,  T.  Dteb,  5,  HyiU  Park  Gate,  S.W, 

tELDSB,  Fesdxbick,  2,  Moorgate  Street  Buildings,  E.C. 

tELDXB,  Thomas  Edwabd,  Bavennck,  Lyndhurst  Cfardene,  Hampstead, 

N.W,:  and  7,  8t.  Helen'e  Place,  E,0. 
tELDBB,  Wm.  Gbobox,  7,  St.  Helen'i  Place,  E.C. 
Bluott,  Gbobob  Bobinsok,  M.B.C.S.E.,  PendennU,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper 

Norwood,  8.E, 
Elwbll,  Willum  Ebnest,  East  Lodge,  Burton^on^Trent. 
Bnolbhbabt,  J.  G.  D.,  O.B.,  Dtkchy  of  Lancaster,  Lancaster  Place^  W,C, 
Ebbsloh,  E.  Q,,Ye  Olde  Cottage,  Walton^on'Tham^s. 
Ebbinotok,  Sib  Gbobob,  Babt.,  Reform  Clvib,  Pall  Mall,  8,W. 
EyAN8,J.0ABBBBT,BJk..  (Oxoii),109,  Lancaster  Oate,  W. 
fETBS,  Chablxb  Washikoton,  O.M.G.,  l^Fen  Court,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C, 
S?i80ir«    Bdwabd,     Blizewood  Park,  Caterham,  WarUngham    8talio\}, 

Surrey. 
EwABT,  John,  Messrs.  James  Morrison  ^  Co.,  4,  Penchurch  Street,  E.C. 
BwBK,  John  Alkxanoeb,  11,  BunhUl  Bow,  E.C. 

Fabbb,  Chablu  Maubicb,  13,  Cours  du  30  JuiUet,  Bordeaux. 

Faibclouoh,  B.  a.,  14,  Bunhill  Row,  E.C. 

Faibclouoh,  William,  Bank  of  Victoria,  28,  Clements  Lane,  E.C. 

fFAiBFAZ,  E.  Bo8S,  5,  Princes  Oate,  S.W. 

IFaibf AX,  Bbab-Admibal  HXKBY,  C.B.,  55,  Eaton  Square,  S.W.;    and 

Admiralty,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
fFAXBTAZ,  J.  Mackekzib,  5,  Princes  Qate,  S.W. 
Faibbbad,  Fbbdebick  8.,  44,  BUymfield  Road,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Faua,  Hbbbt,  M.Iii8t.C.E.,  2,  Great  Queen  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Fallon,  T.  P.,  29,  Ashhum  Place,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Fans,  Bowabd,  FuXbeck  Hall,  GroMtJiam. 
Fabmbk,  Jambs,  6,  Porchester  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
fFABMBB,  W.  Matkabd,  18,  Bina  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
Fabbbb,  Sib  William  James,  Sandhurst  Lodge,  Wokingham;  and  18, 

Upper  Brook  Street,  W, 
Fawns,  Bet.  J.  A.,  4,  Roland  Mansions,  Rosary  Gardens^  S.W. 
tFsABON,  Fbedebick,  The  Cottage,  Taplow. 
Fbldhbim,  Isaac,  4,  Norfolk  Terrace,  Bayswater,  W. 
Fell,  Abthob,  46,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Fellows,  James  L  (Agent-General  for  New  Brans wiok),  56,  Holhom 

Viaduett  E.C. ;  and  Saxon  Hall,  Palace  Court,  Kensington  (hardens,  W. 
Fbbabd,  B.  a.,  67,  Pevensey  Road,  St.  LeonardS'On-Sea, 
Febousson,  Thb  Bight  Hon.  Sib  James,  Babt.,  1C.P.,G.0.8.L,  K.0.1C.G., 

G.LB.,  25,  Tedworth  Square,  Chelsea,  S.W. ;  Carlton  Club ;  andKil- 

kerran,  N.B. 
Febnau,  Hbnby  S.,  15,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
FiTB,  GioBOB  B.,  11,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 
Finc9B-Hatton,  Thb  Hon.  ST0BM0NT,ir^tV«  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 
FiNDLAT,  Geobge  Jambs,  61,  St.  Mary  Axe,  B,C. 
FiNLAT,  Colin  Campbell,  Caetle  Toward,  Argyleshire,  N.B. 
F1BEBBAOB9  Bobebt  Tabtbb,  ConsereaUve  Club,  St.  James^e  Street,  S.  W, 
FisHBBy  Thomas,  1C.D.,  UpcoU  Avenelt  Highampton,  North  Devon. 
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Flace,  T.  Sutton,  Stanley  House,  AUeyn  Parjk,  West  Dultnchf  fifJ?. ;  and 
2,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings,  JS.O. 

Flatau,  Jacob,  26,  Ropenuileer  Street,  B.C. 

Flbtchkb,  H.,  14,  The  Paragon,  BUuHi^aith,  8,E, 

Flood-Page,  Major  S.,  TynvxUd,  West  HiU,  Sydenham,  8.B. 

Floitkh,  Kbnbst  E.,  14,  Prince  of  Wales  Terrace,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 

Flux,  William,  17,  Warrington  Crescent,  Maida  Hill,  W, ;  and  6,  Lime 
Street,  E.C, 

FoLKASD,  Arthub,  Tkotched  House  Cltib,  86,  St.  James's  Street,  8.W. 

Follett,  Ghaelbs  J.,  D.C.L.,  LL.B.,  Fairkyts,  Homchurch,  Romford. 

FoBD,  Lbwis  Pbtbb,  ShorUands  House,  Shortlande,  Kent. 

Foblono,  Comxandeb  Ghableb  a.,  B.N.,  H.M.S*  "  Active,"  Portsmouth. 

Fobstbb,  Anthony,  6,  Anglesea  Terrace,  Oensing  Gardens,  St.  Leonards- 
on'Sea* 

FoBTESCUE,  The  Hon.  Dudley  F.,  9,  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 

F08BBBY,  Majob  Willuh  T.  E.,  The  Castle  Parle,  Wojnoick, 

FowLiE,  William,  66,  BasingliaU  Street,  E.G, 

FoxTON,  J.  Gbbenlaw,  F.B.G.S.A.,  68,  Baron's  Court  Road,  West  Ken- 
sington, W. 

Fbancib,  H.  B.,  OoTiservative  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

Fbanckbiss,  John  F.,  Constitutional  Club,  NorthAimbeirland  Avenue,  WX\ 

Fbaseb,  Angus,  New  Oriental  Bank  Corporation,  25,  Cochspur  Street,  S.W. 

Fbasbb,  I>onald,  Tichford  Parh,  Newport  PagneU,  Bucks ;  and  Orchard 
Street,  Ipswich. 

f  Fbaseb,  William^  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.C. 

tFBEELAND,  HuMPHBY  W.,  16,  Su0olk  Street,  S.W.:  Athenanim  Clvh; 
and  Chichester, 

Fremantlb,  Hajob-Genebal  Abthub  Lyon,  C.B.,  32,  Cctdocan  Place,B.W. 

Fbeshfield,  William  D.,  6,  Bank  Buildings,  B,C. 

•Fbouds,  J.  A.,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  6,  Onslow  Qa/rdens,S.W, 

FuLLEB,  Bdmund  F.  B.,  1,  Quesn's  Gate  Terrace,  S.W. 

FuLLEB,  W.  W.,  6,  Old  Quebec  Street,  W. 

Fulton, Gaft. John, B.K.B., 26,  Upper  PhiUimore  Gardens,  Kensingion,W. 

Fyeb8,Lieut.-Genebal  Sib  William  A.,  'KX.B»,19,Onslow  Gardens,  8.W. 

tGALBBAiTH,  Datid  Stewabt,  2,  Manchester  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W. 
Galswobthy,  John,  8,  Cambridge  Gate,  Regent^ s  Park,  N.W» 
fGALTON,  Sib  Douglas,  K.O.B.,  F.B.S.,  12,  Chester  Street,  Qrosvenor 

Place,  S.W. 
Game,  Jambs  Aylwabd,  Teeda  Grange,  Trent,  New  Bamet,  Herts;  and  3, 

Easteheap,  E.C. 
Gamxidob,  Henby,  Stamdaird  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10,  Clement's  Lane,  E.C 
fGARDiNEB,  William,  Rockshaw,  Merstham,  Surrey.  ^ 

tGABDNEB,  Stewabt,  7,  Upper  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W, 
Gaboyne,  Jambs  W.  B.,  Middletcn,  Arbroath,  N.B. 
Gabbick,  Sib  James  Fbancis,  K.C.M«G.,  88^  Cou/rtfieid  Gardens,  South 

Kensington,  S.W. 
nop,  Abnold  E.,  Beuter's  Telegram  Company,  24^  Old  Jewry,  S.O. 
,  G.  Townsbnd,  17,  Craven  HiU  Gairdens^  Hyde  Park,  W. 
i,  James,  28,  Milton  Street,  E.C. 
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L876  ;  GIBB8,  B.  M.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 

L882    fOimif,  BOBXBT,  44^  Pembroke  Boad,  Keneington,  W. 

460    1879  I  GiLCRBisT,  James,  4,  Stanhope  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

L882  ]  fQiucBBisr,  William  Oswald,  200,  Qiuen'e  Gate,  S.W. 

1889  1  Gill,  John  B.,  15,  Burlington  Owrdens,  Chiewick. 

L881  '  G1LLI8PII,  Colin  M.,  28,  Crutehed  Friare,  E,C. 

L875    Gillxspix,  Kobebt,  18,  Lamdowne  Place,  Brighton. 

L882     GiLMXB,  John,  18,  Porcheater  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W, 

1889     GiBDWOOo,  John,  J.P.,  46,  Broicn  Street,  Manchester 

1882    G18BORNX,  William,  Lingen^  Preeteign. 

L883    Glantibld,  Gbobob,  Hale  End,  Woodford,  ISssex, 

L887     Glanvillx,  Ebxkst,  114,  Fenchurch  Street,  B.C. 

L889    Gleadow,  Lt.-Oolonel  Hinbt  C,  5,  Cornwall  Qarde)M,  S.W. 

1885  Glossop,  W.  Dale,  Beechmount,  AlderUy  Edge,  Cheshire. 
L887    GoALEN,  STAnr-CoMMANDEB  Walteb  N.,  a.N.,  16,  Old  Quebec  Street,  W. 
L888    GoDBT,  Michael  J.,  care  of  Messrs.  Johnson    ij-  Allsup,  14,  Finsbury 

Circus,  E,C. 
1888    t  GODFBBT,  Batmond  (late  of  Ceylon),  79,  CornhiU,  E.G.;  and  Bureoti, 

Surhiton. 
1809    Godson,  Geoboe  E.,  Kensington  Palace  Mansions,  Kensington,  W. 
L890  '  Golden,  Albebt,  27.  St.  Oforge's  Road,  Regsnt's  Park,  N.  W. ;  ami  St. 

Stephen* s  Chambers,  Telegraph  Street,  E.C. 
L888    fGoLDSMiD,  Sib  Julian,  Babt.,  M.P.,  105,  Piccadilly,  W. 
1882    Goldswobtht,  Hajob-Gbnebal  Walteb  T.,  M,P.,  22,  Hertford  Strset, 

Mayfair,  W. 

1868  GooDLiFFE,  Pbancis  G.,  P.B.G.S.,  Jw/u'or  Athetueum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
187G    Goodwin,  Bet.  B.,  Hildersham  Rectory,  Cambridge. 

1886  t  GoBDON,  Gbobob  W.,  The  Brewery,  Caledonian  Road,  21. 

1869  Goschen,  The  Bight  Hon.  G.  J.,  M.P.,  69,  Portland  Place,  W. 
L886    Gowans,  Louis  F.,  89,  Cannon  Street, E.C. 
L880     Gbaham,  C.  Bosbnbush,  care  of  West  African  Bank,  Lanjthom  House, 

CopthaU  Avenue,  E.C. 
L884  .  Gbaham,  Ctbil  C.,  C.M.G.,  Travellers'  Club,  Pall  Mali,  S.W. 
1886  '  Gbaham,  Febdebick,  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 
1881  '  Gbaham,  Joseph,  South  Lodge,  140,  Maida  Vale,  TF. 

1880  Gbahame,  William  S.,  Abercom,  Richmond  Hill,  S.W. 
L868    Gkain,  Wiluam,  60,  Oresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
1865    fGBANT,  Cabdboss,  Broadwater,  Hayne  Road,  Beckenham,  Kent. 
L884    Gbant,  Henbt,  Sydneyhurst,  Croydon. 

L882    Gbant,  John  Glasgow,  C.M.G.,  Soitth  View,  97,  The  Qrove,  Ealing,  W, 
L882    Gbant,  John  Hacdonald,  Queensland  Qovernnient  Qfice,  1,   Victoria 

Btreet,  8»W^. 
1869    Gbantille,  The  Bioht  Hon.  Eabl,  K.G.,  20,  Charles  Street,  Berkeley 

Square,  W. ;  and  Walmer  Castle,  Deal. 
L876    Gbates,  John  Bellbw,  Deer  Park,  Tenby,  South  Wales. 
L880  '  Gbat,  Ambbobe  G.  Wentwobtb,   31,    Great  St.   Helen's,   E.C;  and 

d2,Dewmehire,  Street,  TT. 
L883  '  Gbat,  Henbt  F.,  HilUidfi,  Tinisbury,  Bath,  . 

1881  Gbat,  Bobebt  J.,  27,  Milton  Street,  E.C. 
L877  '  tGBiATHEAD,  Jas.  H.,  C.B.,  16,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
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500  1874 
1888 

1881 

1888 

1876 

50$    1868 

1879 
1882 

X882 
1889 

510  1884 
1876 
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1886 
1886 

515  1879 
1886 

1885 
1874 

1885 
520    1887 


1885 
1887 

1876 

1887 

52s    18«2 

1888 

1876 

1885 

1889 

530    1884 

1888 
1886 


GsEEN,  Geobge,  Qlanton  House,  Fiydenham  Rise,  S.E. 

Green,  Majob-Gbnebal  Sib  Hexby,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  93,  Bchjrave  Roar], 

8.W. 
fGBEEN,  HOBTON,  J.  P.,  The  Firs,  Maritzburgj  Natal. 
Geeen,  W.  S.  Sebbiort,  7,  Mill  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
Gbeene, Fbbdebick,  25,  Courtficld  Road,  South  Kensington,  8.W. 
Gbegoby,  Sir  Ghablks  Hution,  K.C.M.G.,  2,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster, 

S.W. 
Gbeig,  Henby  Alfred,  TJie  Eaves,  Lessness  Beath,  Kent. 
Gbeswell,    Rev.    William    H.    P.,    MJL,    Dodington    Rectory,  near 

Bridgtoater,  Somerset. 
Gbetton,  Captain  Geobgb Lb  M.,  64, P^rfuim  Rood,  West  Kensington,  TT. 
tGBEY,  The  Hon.  Albebt  H.  G.,  Dorchester  House,  Park  Lane,  W. 
Gbibble,  George  J.,  25,  Hans  Place,  S.W. 

Grifyith,  W.  I>owirE8,  4,  Dramham  Gardens,  Wetherhy  Road,  S.W. 
^Griffiths,  William,  Park  House,  Park  Orove,  Cardiff. 
Gbimaldi,  Wynfobd  B.,  Hathetoolden  Orange,  High  Halden,  Ashford,  Kent. 
Gbimes,  James  Watts,  Kna-pton  Hall,  North  Walsham,  Norfolk. 
Guillbmabd,  ABTncB  G.,  Eltham,  Kent. 
Gwilliam,  Eev,  S.  Thobn,  Deerhurst,  Tewkesbury  ;   and  National  Cm- 

servative  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W. 
GwYN,  Walteb  J.,  110, Fenchurch  Street,  E,C. ;  and  51,  BeUize Road, N.W. 
Gwynne,  Fbakcis  a.,  36,  Brunstoick  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. ;  and  Royal 

Thames  Tacht  Club,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
Gwynne,  John,  Kenton  Orange,  The  Hyde,  N.W.;  and  89,  Cannon  Street, 

E.G. 
GwTTHBB,  J.  HoWABD.,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  ^c,  Hatton   Covrt, 

Threadneedle  Street,  B.C. 

Haddon,  John,  3,  Bouverie  Street ,  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 

Haigh,    LiExrr.  Fbakcis  E.,  B.N.,   F.B.G.8.,  15,   Buckingham  Street, 

Adelphi.  W.C. 
Haltbubton,  Sib  Abthub  L.,  K.C.B.,  Junior  United  Service  Clnh,  Charles 

Street,  S.W.  , 

*Hal8E,  Geobgb,  15,  Clarendon  Road,  Notting  HUl,  W. 
Halswbll,  Hugh  B.,  J.P.,  26,  Kensington  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Hamilton,  John  James,  7,  Barksto7i  Gardens,  EarVs  Court,  S.Tf'.;  md 

17,  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C, 
Hamilton,  Thomas,  J.P.,  110,  Cannon  Street,  B.C. 
Hamilton,  Thomas  Finoland,  Heathside,  Wilmington,  near  Dartford. 
Hanham,  Sib  John  A.,  Babt.,  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Han  KEY,  Ebnest  Albbs,  61,  Bastnghall  Street,  B.C.;    and  Elmhyst, 

Bickley,  Kent 
Habdino,  Edwabd  E.,  80,  St,  Paul's  Churchy ai-d,  B.C. 
Habdwicke,  Edwabd  Abthub,  L.B.G.P.,  &o.,  22,  Netwman  Street,  W.  .* 

and  St.  George's  Club,  Haikover  Square,  W, 
"Tabnbtt,  Bichabd,  New  Park,  MoviUe,  eo.  Donegal,  Ireland. 
kBPEB,  Gebald  8.,  M.D.,  4,  Curzon  Street,  May  fair,  TT. 
LBBis,  Frank,  34,  Park  Lane,  W. 
iRBis,  Sir  Geobge  D.,  82,  Inverness  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
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877  tHABBis,  Wour,  197,  Queen's  Gate,  8.W. 

889    Habbison,  Arthur,  L.B.C.P.,  3,  WUlianu&n  Road,  Briiiclige,  8k^ld. 
886    tHABBi80x,  Majob-Gekksal  Sib  Bicbabd,  B.E.,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Govem- 

ment  House,  Devonport. 
884    Habbold,  Leonard  Fbkdrbick,  29,  Great  St,  Helen's^  E,C» 
889    Habbt,  Caftain  Thoicas  Row,  10,  Barwom  Terrace,  8t,  Ives,  ContwaU, 

879  Habtimgton,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Habquis  of,  M.P.,  Devonshire  House, 

PieeadUUf,  W. 
884    Habvrt,  T.  Moboan,  1,  Gresham  Bmildings,  Basinghdll  Street,  E,0. 

884  Habwood,  Joseph,  Chestnut  Bank,  Kingston-on-Thames, 
886    tHASLAX,  Ralph  £.,  9,  Westcliffe  Boad,  SovAhport. 

881  Hatbebton,  The  Bight  Hon.  Lobd,  C.M.G.,  TeddesUy,    Penlridge, 

Stqffordshire, 

885  Hawkins,  Montague,  14,  CletnenVs  Inn,  W,C, 

883  Hawthobn,  James  Krnyon,  QUnholme,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streatham 

HiU,  S.W. ;  and  3,  Savage  Gardens,  Tower  Hill,  E,C. 

882  Hatwabd,  J.  F.,  Aroona,  Freshford,  Bath. 

880  Healet,  Edwabd  G.,  86,  St.  Jameses  Street,  S.W. 

885  fHEAP,  Balph,  1,  Brick  Court,  Temple,  B.C. 

878  Heaton,  J.  Hennikeb,  M.F.,  86,  Eaton  Square,  S.  W. ;  Carlton  Club, 

Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

886  Hboomait,  W.  James,  The  Fire,  Upper  Richmond  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 

887  Heoan,  Chables  J.,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
882    Heltab, F.  W.,  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Sqtuire,  S.W. 

877    Hbmmant,  Wiluam,  Eaet  Neuk,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

885     HENBiquES,  Alpbed  G.,  9,  Adelaide  Crescent,  Brighton. 

885  HENBiquES,  Fbeok.  G.,  19,  Hyde  Park  Squa/re,  W. 

884  Henry,  John,  St.  Kilda,  Bethune  Road,  Amhuret  Park,  N. 

889  Henwood,  Paul,  College  Hill  Chambers,  E.C. 

886  Hepburn,  Axdbew,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  B.C. 

884    Hebiot,  Libut..Colonel  James  A.  Mackat,  B.M.L.I.,  Forton  Barracks, 
GospoH. 

890  Heron,  Abtbub  A.,  AUonby  House,  Brondesbwry  Road,  Kilbum,  N.W. 
877    Hebbing,  Bet.  A.  Sttlehan,  H.A.,  45,  Colebrooke  Row,  N. 

888  Hebz,  Mobbis,  German  Athenceum,  98,  Mortimer  Street,  W. ;  and  Dtuhwood 

House,  9,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

884  Hesse,   F.  E.   (Seoretaiy,    Eastern   Esteosion,   kc.,   Telegimph   Co.» 

Limited),  Winchester  House,  60,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
882    Hewitt,  Alpbed,  26,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. ;  and  Garriek  Club,  W.C, 

888  Hicks,  H.  U.,  38,  Broadhurst  Gardens,  South  Hampstead,  N.W.s  and 

20,  Ki'ng  Edicard  Street,  E.C. 

885  Hill,  Charles  Fitzhenrt,  The  Wintons,  Bayham  Road,  Sevenoaks, 
880    fHiLL,  James  A.,  1,  Barkston  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

884  tHiLL,  Pearson,  6,  Pemhridge  Square,  Bays\oater,  W. 

889  Hill,  Sampson,  Woodstock  Villa,  London  Road,  Enfield. 

885  I  fHiLL,  SiONET,  Langford  House,  Langford,  near  Bristol. 

882  ,  Hill,  Colonel  Sib  Stephen  J.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  72,  Sutherland  Avenue, 
,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

886  .  fHiLTON,  C.  Shibreff  B.,  79,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C, 
889  !  Hind,  T.  Almond,  1,  Garden  Court,  Temde,  E.C. 


1883 

1883 

58o  1888 

1886 

1872 

1879 
1889 
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1879 
1887 
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1882 

590  .  1885 
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1888 

1889 


595 
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1883    HiNDSON,  Eldred  Grave,  Richmond  House,  Strand,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 
HiNDsox,  Lawrence,  Walton  House,  St,  John's  Park^  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 
HiNGLEY,  Gbokge  B.,  Haywood  House,  Hales  Owen. 
HoABE,  Edward  Brodib,  M.P.,  109,  St.  George*8  Square,  8,  W. ;  and  St. 

Bernards,  Caterha  m 
HoDOKiN,  Thomas,    Bemoelldsne,   Newcastle-on-Tyne ;    and  Tredourra, 

Falmouih. 
Hodgson,  Sib    Abthur,  K.C.M.6.,  Clopton,  Stratford-oA'Avon ;    and 

Windliam  Chth,  St.  James's  Square,  8.W, 
f Hodgson,  H.  Tylston,  M.A.,  Harpenden,  Hertfordshire, 
Hodding,  Henry,  16,  Woodstock  Road,  Bedford  Park,  Ghistcick. 
HoEY,  Clement  J.,  92,  Elm  Park  Gardens  S,W. 
Hoffnung,  8.,  3,  Hyde  Park  Gate,  South  Kensington,  S.W, 
f  Hogarth,  Francis,  Sackville  House,  Sevenoaks. 
tHooG,  QuiNTiN,  6,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
Holds  worth,  John,  Barclay  House,  Eccles,  Manchester, 
fHoLGATE,  Clifford  Wyndham,  T7ic  Palace,  Salisbury. 
Holland,  Cdyler  A.,  cjo  British  Columbia  Land  Company, 15,  Serjeant/ 

Inn,  Fleet  Street,  E.C, 
Holland,  Edward  Lancelot,  18,  Bedford  Row,  W.G. ;  and  Templeton, 

Roehampton,  S.  W, 
HoLHAN,    William     (Surgeon    Saperintendent,    H.  IC.    Government 

Emigration  Service),  21,  Amersham  Road,  New  Cross,  8.E, 
HoMAN,  Ebxnezer,  Friern  Watch,  Fin^shley,  N. 

Hoofer,  Georgi  Js.,  F.B.G.S.,  F.S.S.,  Elmleigh, Hayne  Road, Beekenkam. 
Hope,  The  Hon.  Louis,  Tlie  Kno^vle,  Hazlewood,  near  Derby, 
Hopkins,  Edward,  Sheruoood  Lodge,  Lawrie  Park,  Sydenham,  S.E.;  and 

26,  Cruiched  Friars,  E.C. 
Hopkins,  John,  The  Grange,  Bickley,  Kent;  and2^,  Orutched  Friars, E,C, 
HoBA,  James,  128,  Victoria  Street,  8,W, ;  and  147,  Cannon  Street,  B.C. 
H08KIN8,  Yice-Admiral  Sib  Anthony  H.,  E.C.B.,   care   of  Messn. 

Woodhead  ^  Co.,  44,  Charing  Cross,  8,W. 
HouLTON,  Sir  Victor,  G.O.M.G.,  M.A.,  28,  EcclesUm  Street,  S.W.;  and 

29,  Strada  Menodi^  Valletta,  Malta. 
tHouSTOUN,  G.  L.,  Johnstone  Castle,  Johnstone,  Renfretcshire,  K.B, 
HoYENDEN,  Frederick,  Glenlea,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 
Hudson,  Cunningham,  14,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C, 
Hughes,  George,  F.O.S.,  156,  Fen^hurch  Street,  E.C:  (^nd  Bf^getmin, 

Barbados. 
Hughes,  Hknby  P.,  J.P.,  29,  Pembridge  Square,  W. 
fHuGHKs,  John,  F.C.S.,  79,  MarkLane,  E.C, 

Hughes,  John  Abthuk,  Clairville,  Dacres  Road,  South  SydenhamParh,S.E' 
Hughes-Hughes,  William,  J.  P.,  5,  Highbury  ijuadrant,  N. 
Hunt,  John,  Croft  Lodge,  Snakes  Lane,  Woodford,  Essex. 
HuNTEB,  Andrew,  60,  West  End  Lane,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
HuBTZio,  Arthur  C,  C.E.,  2,  Queen  Sqxuire  Place,  We8tm%nstir,8,^y' 


1882 
1888 
1883 

1884 


1884 

1879 

600  1882 

1888 

1876 

1889 

1888 

605  1886 


1885 
1881 
1885 
1885 
610  1881 
1882 
1889 


1889 
1883 


flEVEBS,  George  M.,  Inchera,  Glanmire,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland. 
flNGLis,  Cornelius,  M.D.,  12^,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ;  and  Athenattim 
Clvb,  S.W. 


of 
Bltction. 

615    1881 

1884 

1880 

187i 
1883 

620  1897 
188« 
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1886 
1888 

1886 
625  1886 
1872 
1890 
1885 
1889 

630  1B83 
1890 
1882 

1888 

1880 

635    1884 

1888 

1887 
1884 
1884 

640  1887 
1888 
1879 
1889 
1887 

^5  1886 
1874 

1868 

1876 
1881 
650  1890 
1871 
1885 
1879 


iNGftAJC,  W.  J.,  198,  Strand,  W.C, 

I0WIDI8,  Atix.  CoNSTANTiifs,  JuK„  84^  FoTcheftter  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W 

I»viif«,  Thomab  W.,  Mesere.  Dyer  ^  Dyer,  CoUege  HiU  Chambers,  E,C.  ] 

and  at.  Mary's  Lodge,  Weyhridge. 
IBTINO,  Sn  H.NBT  T^  G.C.M.O.,  10,  Trinity  Crescent,  Mkestone;  and 

Beform  Club,  PaU  Mall,  8.  W. 
iBwiN,  Du>C7TT.8uBOBON-GBir«UL  C.  OsAVss,  M.B.  (Prinoipia  Medical 

Officer,  North  Britiah  Faroes),  1,  Cambridge  Street,  Sdinhurgh. 
laAACS,  MicHAXL  Babib,  28.  Cambridge  Rood,  Kiibum,  N.  W. 
ITK»,  Bit.  GxoBoi  S.,  Tunetead  Vicarage,  Norwich. 

tJACuov,  Jamks,  17,  KeneingUm  CouH,  W. 

tJACMOH,  Thomu,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  31. 

Lombard  Street,  E.G. 
lAooMB,  Temdk.  0ha8.,  61,  MoorgoU  Street,  E.C. 
•^icoiCB,  Bkoiwalo  B.,  61,  MoorgaU  Street,  E.C. 
JuiiMoir,  T.  BU8HBT,  Windham  Club,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 
f^MXuuojx,  WiLMAM,  Holsdon,  DoUon,  Devon. 

l^fnMYB,IiDWARDnAMMR,A.lnMt.O:E.,SawkhiUs,ChapaAllerton,Leed.. 
JWNiNoe,  GioBOC  H.,  West  Dene,  Streaiham,  S.W. ;  and  Lambeth  Palace 

RoadfSJB. 
Jnn'iios,  Matthew,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Jwnm^,  A.  J.  MouNTENiT,  86,  Portland  Place,  W. 
J«bvoi«^Lwut.-Gm«bal  Sie  William  F.  Deummokd,  R.E.,  G.C.M.G.. 

G'O.CuffneUs,  near  Lyndhurst. 
Johnson,  Vt-Geneeal  Sie  Allen  B..  K.CJ3.,  60,  Lexham  Gardens,  S.W. 
Johnson,  humfD,  F.S.S.,  8,  Northwick  Terrace,  N.W. 
Johnson,  B^eet,  The  Colonial  College,  HoOesley  Bay,  Suffolk. 
Johnston,  A«xandee,  Acton  Housi,  Lyndhurst  Road,  Hampstead,  K.W.: 

and  1,  Wutington  Avenue,  E.C. 
John8TON,Heni  Auou8TUS,Jlfea«r«.  F.  Begg4rCo.,BartholomewHouse,E.C. 
t  JoLLT,  Stbwa>,  p^k,  NJB. 

tJoNES,  Henbt.8,   OrippUgate   Buildings,    E.C.  s    and  Oak   Lodge, 
Tottertdge,  Lrts. 

Jones,  B.  Heseet,  j.p.,  st  Auguetines,  Blackwater  Road,  Eastbourne. 
JONES,  &.  M.,  Bantof  South  Auetralia,  81,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
Jones,  Wiluam  Hbry,  2,  Vermont  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
JOEDAN.  Thomas  B.;5,  Qeorge  Street,  ManeionHouee,  E.C. 
Joseph,  Julian,  17,  hepetow  Villae,  Bayewaier,  W 
Joslin,  Henby,  Gain,  Park,  UpnUneter,  Eesew. 

JOUBDAIN    H.  J..  C.BG.,  8,  Q«^',   Oau   Gardens,  S.W.;    and  41, 
Eastc/ieap,  E.C. 

Julyan,  Sib  Penbose^.,  K,aM.G.,  C.B.,  Torquay. 

Kabuth,  Fbane,  58,  PerJ^  Soad,  West  Kensington,  W. 
Kayb,  William,  82.  Leahn  Gardens,  W. 
Keats,  Hebbebt  P.  C,  H^don,  Dolton,  Devon. 
Keith-Douglas,  Stewabt:.,  Oriental  CM,  Hanover  Squats,  W. 
Keep,  Ohables  J.,  1,  GuUlm  Chambers,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 
Keep,  Bdwabd,  25.  Phillime  Gardens,  Kensinfton,  W. 
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Kemp. Welch,  Jauxs,  51,BerMr$  Streett  Oxford  Street,  W. 

KbndalLj  Fravkliv  B.,   1,   The  Paragon,  Blackheath,    S.E,,  and  SK 

Stephen' e  Club;  S.W, 
Kennedy,  John  Mureay,  Ktwckralling,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  N.B. ;  and 

New  University  Club,  8.W. 
Kent,  IbyinGi  Kippington,  Sevenoaks, 
Kent,  Robert  J.,  1,  Vere  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
Kestin,  Bichabd  C,  128,  Bishopsgate  Street,  B.C. 
tKESwicK,  William,  Eaetwick  Park,  Leatherhead, 
Kidd,  John,  C.M.a,  ConsHtutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  Y.C. 
KiMBBB,  Henby,  M.P.,  79,  Lombard  Street,  B.C. 
Kino,  W.   H.  Tindal   (Subgeon-Supebintendbnt  H.M.    (JovMNMExr 

Bmigbawon  Seevice),  4,  St,  Mary's  Square,  Paddington,  W. 
Kino,  William,  38,  Ladbroke  Square,  Netting  MiU,  W. 
KiNNAiBD,  The  Bioht  Hon.  Lobd,  2,  Pott  MaU  Bast,  S.W. 
KiTTO,  Bev.  John  P.,  M.A.,  6,  8t.  Martin's  Place,  Tntfalgi^  Square,  W.C 
Krrro,  Thomas  Collinowood,  Bedford  Villa,  Marlborough  BoadflwMmt- 

bury,  W, 

Kniort,  a.  Halley,  Bramley  HiU  House,  Croydtm, 
Knioht,  William,  SavUe  Club,  PiccadiUy,  W, 
fKNiOHT,  William,  Homer  Grange,  West  Hill,  Sydenham,  8 J, 
Knighton,  William,    LL.D.,  PeaJchUl   Lodge,   Sydenham  8.M.s    and 
Tileworth,  Silverhill,  St.  Leonards^on^Sea. 


tLABiLLiEBE,  Pbanos  P.  DE,  6,  Pump  Court,  TempU,  J-C, ;  and  Harrow- 

on-the-H%U, 
Laing,  James  B.,  27,  Earl's  Court  Square,  S,W, 
Lamb,  Tompson,  72,  Ketuington  Park  Road,  W, 
Landale,  Bobebt,  11,  Holland  Park,  TT. ;  and  Qtental  Club,  Hannver 

Square,  TF. 
tLANDALE,  Waltbe,  46,  Dover  Street,  PiccadiUy'^' 
Lane,  Colonel  Bonald  B.  (Bifle  Brigade),  nited  Service  Club,  Pell 

Mall,  S.W. 
Lano,  Captain  H.  B.,  B.N.,  Venne  House,  TJpth  WivelUeombe,  SomerseL 
Lanoton,  James,  HiUJield,  Beigate. 
tliANSDowNB,  H.  E.,  The  Bioht  Hon.  t^  MABquis  o?,  G.C.M.6., 

Oovernmewt  House,  Calcutta, 
tLANSELL,  George,  Sandhurst,  Victoria,  A^tralia. 
Lanyon,  John  C,  Birdhurst,  Croydon, 
tliABONER,   W.  a,  11,   Fourth    Avenue,  Hove,  Brighton;   and  Jmior 

Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,W. 
Lark,  Timothy,  9,  Pembridge  Place,  Baf^ater,  W, 
Larnacu,  Donald,  21,  Kensington  Palfi  Gardens,  W, ;  and  Branibletye, 

East  Qrinstead, 
Lascelles,  John,  18,  Percy  Road,  QoU^uik  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W, 
Latchfobd,  Edward,  60,  Penywem  BAt  South  Kensington,  S.W, 
Lauobland,  James,  50,  Lime  Street,  iO, 
Lawe,  Captain  Patrick  M.,  Junioi^rmy  and  Navy  Cluh,  St,  James'* 

Street,  S,W, 
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690  1876 

1886 
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1884 
1886 
695  1888 


1888 
1888 
1888 

1886 

700  1879 

1873 

1881 

1874 
1886 


705 


710 


1887 
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1886 
1886 

1874 


1888 
1881 
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715  1887 
1878 
1886 

1886 

1889 
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1886 
1886 

1884 

1884 

725    1876 

1880 

1871 


Lawbkncx,  W.  F.,  M.P.,  Cowesfieid  House,  SalUhurys  and  N0W  Unicersiiy 

dubt  St.  Jamu'a  Street,  8.W. 
Laweib,  Alsxandbb,  18,  Cornwall  Terrace,  Begent^e  Park,  N.W, 
tliAWBR,  Alkx.  Ckcil,  core  of  Meeere.  BaZmer,  Lavfrie  ^  Co.,  Calcutta, 
fLKATHls,  A.  Stanokb,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Lsx»  HxNSY  William,  Minard,  Chichester  Road^  Croydtm. 
LiiOHTON,  Stanlst,  M.P.,  Sweeney  Hall,  Oswestry;  and  Athentmim  ClvX), 

8,W. 
Leon,  August,  21,  Tregunter  Bead,  South  Keneington,  8.W, 
Ls  Gbo8,  Ocbtams,  Seafield,  Jersey. 
Lt  Patourbl,  Major  Ajbthur  N.,  Junior  United  Service  Clvh,  Charles 

Street^  S.W. 
LsPFiB,  Ohablss  H.,  F.B.O.8.,  Basherville,  Wandsworth  Comnum,  S.W. 
LsTBBBiDGS,  WiLLiAH,  MJL,  Courttands,  Lympstone,  Devon, 
Lbvxt,  O.  O0LLIN8,  G.M.O.»  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
Iixvi,  Fbkobbick,  8,  Cheyne  Gardens,  Thames  Efnhamkmeni,  S.W.;  and 

George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  B.C. 
LiTiN,  Natranibl  W.,  11,  Gledhow  Gardens,  S.W. 
Lkwis,  Isaac,  Hyme  House^  8,  Fits^ohn's  Avenue, Hampstead,  N.W. ;  and 

S,  Finch  Lane,  B.C. 
Lxwis,  JosBPB,  8,  Finch  Lane,  B.C. 
Lkwis,  Owen,  StanUf^  Lodge,  Streatham  Common,  S.W. 
LiNDSSAT,  Datid  W1MT88,  15,  Finchley  Boad,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 
LriTLB,    J.    Stamlkt,  WoodviUe,  Forest  HiU,  S,B.  f   and  The  Ki-aal, 

Rudgwiek,  near  Horsham. 
LnTLS,  Katthbw,  5,  Lyndhurst  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
fLiTTLBJOHir,  BoBBBT,  Cotpe  of  Good  Hope  Bank,  6,  Clements  Lane,  B.C. 
LiTTLBTOir,  Thb  Hon.  Hknst  S.,  22,  Rutland  ChUe,  S.W. ;  and  Teddesley, 

Penkridge,  Staffordehire. 
LiYBSKT,  Gbobos,  C.B.,  5,  Camden  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Llotd,  Righakd,  2,  Addison  Crescent,  Addison  Boad,  W. 
•Lloto,  Saxpsoh  S.,  2,ComwaU  Gardens,  S.W. ;  and  Carlton  Club,  S.W. 
fLoKWUiTHAL,  LsoPOLD,  Nsuf  Athencsum  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
Long,  Olaudb  H.,  MjI.,  60,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton. 
LoNODBif,  J.  N.,  core  of  Bank  of  New   South  Wales,  64,   Old  Broad 

Street^  B.C. 
tl^oNGSTATF,  Gbobgb  B.,  H.A.,  M.B.,  Sout}\field  Grange,  Wandsioorth, 

B.W. ;  end  Twitehen,  Morthoe,  near  Ilfracombe. 
LOBINO,  Abthub  H.,  Imperial  Federation  League,  30,  Charles  Street, 

Berkeley  Square,  W. 
fLoBNB,  Bight  Hon.  MABquis  op,  K.T.,  Q.C.ML.Q.,Beneington  Palace,  W. 
t  LoTRiA2f,  Maubicb  Jobn,  GUulora,  Lochwinnoch,  N.B. 
horn,  Hbbbbbt  G.,  8,  Drapers'  Gardens,  B.C. 
LovB,  William  McNauohton,  Blythswood,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Strent^ 

hamHm,S.W. 
LoTBTT,  Hbnby  a.,  48,  King  William  Street,  B.C. 
fLow,  W.  Andbbsox,  cJo  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Christehureh,  New  Zealand. 
LowBY,  Lieut..Qbivbbal  B.  W.,  C.B.,  26,  Warrington  Creeeont,  Maida 

HUl,  W.  i  and  UniUd  Service  Club,  Pall  Mali,  S.W. 
Lubbock,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Jonif,  Bart.,  M.P.,  15,  Lombard  Street,  B.C. 
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Lubbock,  Neyile,  16,  LeadenhaU  Street,  E,C. ;   and  65,  Earl's  Ccuri 

Sqtuire,  8.W. 
LuNNiss,  Fbbdbsick,  ArUey  Copse,  Bamet, 

Ltall,  Boqbs  Campbell,  UwUed  Univeraitv  OVuh,  Pall  Mall  East,  8JW. 
fLTELL,  Captain  Fsancis  H.,  F.B.G.S.,  2,  Eivaston  Place,  S.W. ;  and 

Naval  a/nd  Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Ltell,  John  L.,  Cuherden,  Balham,  8.W. 
Lyle,  Wh.  Beay,  Velley,  Hartland,  North  Devmi, 
fLYON,  George  O.,  Lynneden,  Drv/mmond  Street,  Bdllaraty    Victoria, 

Australia. 
Lyons,  Euanuel,  12,  Sinclair  Boad,  Kensington,  W. 
tLYTTELTON,  The  Hon.  G.W.  Spenoeb,  49,  HiU  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 


Macalisteb,  Jakes,  EthelstaMe,  Mture^idd  iShurdene,  Hampetead,  N,W» 
Macan,  J.  J.,  M. A.,  1LB.C.S.,  62,  Qeorge  Street,  Portman  Square,  W, ; 

amd  Bockhampton,  QueeiwZond. 
Macabtbub,  E.  J.  Bayly,  69,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 
MacCabthy,  Justin,  M.P.,  20,  Cheyne  Gardens,  Chelsea,  8.  W. 
Hacdonald,  Alexander  J.,  MiUand,  Liphook,  Bants;  and  110,  Cannon 

Street,  E,C. 
Macdonald,  Andrew  J.,  Queen* e  Hotel,  Upper  Norwood,  8»E. 
f  Macdonald,  Joseph,  Sutherland  House,  Egham,  Surrey. 
Macdonald,   Colonel  W.  Macdonald,  Natiomal    Club,  1,   Whitehall 

Gardens,  5.  TT. ;  and  St.  Martin's,  Perth,  NJ3. 
MacDouoall,  Lieut.-Genebal  Sib  Patbigk  L.,  K.C.M.G.,  22,  Elvatton 

Place,  S.W.;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
fMACFABLAN,  Alsxandeb,  AudUy  Mansions,  Qroavenor  Square,  W. ;  arJ 

Torish,  HeUnsdale,  N.B, 
fMACFiE,  John  W.,  Newferry,  Birkenhead. 

Magpie,  B.  A.,Beform  Club,  S.  W. ;  an^Breghtym,  ColirUon,  Ediiiburgh,  N.B. 
MacGbegh>b,  Wm.  Grant,  18,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
Mackay,  a.  Mackenzie,  50,  Lime  Street,  E.C. 
Mackay,  Bet.  Bobert,  11,  Earlham  Qrove,  Wood  Qreen,  N. 
tMACKENZiE,  Colin,  6,  Dovm  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. ;  and  Junior  Athenisum 

Club,  PiccadiUy,  W. 
Mackenzie,  Daniel,  32,  Addison  Gardens  North,  Kensington,  W. 
Mackie,  Dayid,19,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. 
MacKillop,  C.  W.,  14,  Boyal  Crescent,  Bath. 
MACKINNON,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  CJ.S.,  BalinakiU,  Clachan,  Argyleshire, 

N.B. 
MacLarty,  Duncan,  M.D.,  204,  Camden  Boad,  N.W. 
MacLean,  Bobert  M.,  Eliot  HiU,  Blackheath,  8.E. 
MacLear,  Captain  J.  P.,  B.N.,  Cranleigh,  near  Guildford :  and  United 

Service  Club,  Pall  MdU,  S.W. 
MacLeay,  Sir  George,  K.CJM.G.,  PendeU  Court,  Bletchingley,  Surrey 

and  AthencBum  Club,  S.W. 
MacmillaNi  Maurice,  29,  Bedford  Street,  W,C. 
Macpherson,  Lachlan  a.,  Wyrley  Grove,  Pelaall,  Walsall. 
MacBosty,  Alexander,  West  Bank  House,  Esher;  and  13,  Kvig''  ^"^' 
Yard,  E.C. 
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70 
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780 


885 


888 

882 
882 


785 


1886 
899 

884 
881 

880 
874 

886 

882 
J  885 

1887 
1888 

1878 
1879 
1883 

1879 


KcAbthub,  Alsxaxmb,  IC.P.1  79,  HoUand  ^ark,  W. 

HcAbthub,  JoRir  P.,  18,  Bilk  8ire§t,  CrippUgate,  E.G. 

MoAbthub,  Wm.  Alkxandsr,  M.P.,  IS  and  19, 8Uk  Street,  CripplegaU,  E.O^ 

McOaul,  Gilbert  Johk,  Cr^gga/ndattoek^  Chislthur$t ;  and  27,  Walbrook, 

E»C'  • 

McCovAS,  William  B.,  Australian  Mortgage  Co.,  13,  Leadenhall  Street, 

E.C. 
882  '  McCuLLocH,  Sib  Jambs/ K.G.H.G.,  Messrs,  Leishman,  IngliSf  Sf  Co.^  122, 

Canwnh  Street,  E,C, 
McDonald,  James  B.,  4,  Chapel  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.C. 
McDoNELL,  Abthub  W.,  2,  Rectory  Place,  Portemouth  Road^  Ouildford, 
McBachabn,  Malcolm  Donald,  5,  Penehurch  Street,  E.C. 
McBuEN,  Datid  Painteb,  24,  Pembridge  Square,  ^^ 
McGATUr,  Wm.  B.,  8,  Gi,  Winchester  Street,  E,C.^ 
MclLWMAiTH,  AiTDBEW,  5,  FefnchwTch  Street,  E.G. 
Mclnrntx,  J.  P.,  3,  New  SasinghaU  Street,  E.G. 
fMcIvEB,  David,  Woodslee,  Spital,  Birkenhead;    and   Wanlass,   How, 

Ambleside, 
McKxLLAB,  Thomas,  Zerags  House,  rhear  Ohan,  X.B, 
M'Kbonb,  Henbt,  O.B.,  9,  Victoria  Street,  8.W. 

McKxBBELL,  B.  M.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W,;  and  Hill- 
house,  Dwndonald,  Ayrshire,  N,B. 
McLkak,  NoeMan,  Stoberry  Park,  Wells,  Somerset. 
McLean,  T.  M.,  61,  Seleise  Park,  N.W. 
McMahon,  Majob-Gbnbeal  G.  J.,  B.A.,   Cradoekstovn,  Naas,  Ireland; 

and  Junior  Army  and  Navy  Club,  St.  James* s  Street,  S.W. 
McNeill,  Adam,  Boyal  Thames  Taeht  Club,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
Mainwabino,  Bandolpb,  Camden  House,  Wolsey  Road,  East  Molesey  ; 

and  Hogarth  Club,  Dover  Street,  W. 

Malcolm,  A.  J.,  27,  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 

Mallbson,  Fbank  B.,  Dixton  Manor  Howe,  Wineheonibe,  Cheltenham. 

f  Mallesok,  Colonel  Geobob  Bbuce,  G.8.I.,  27,  West  Cromwell  Road 

8.W. ;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
Manackji,  The  Sbtna  B.,  Coventry  House,  Piccadilly  Circus,  S.W. ;  and 

St.  Qeorgtfs  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
790    1885  <  Mandbb,  S.  Thbodobe,  B.A.,  Wightwiek  Manor,  Wolverhampton. 

1883  Manlet,  William,  106,  Cannon  Street,  E.G. 
1881    Mann,  W.  E.,  84,  Fore  Street,  E.C. 

1890  '  Manchee,  John  C.,  c/o  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  18,  Birchin  Lane, 
E.G. 

1884  Mabcus,  John,  9,  Lancaster  Road,  Belsize  Park,  N.W. 
Mabe,  William  H.,  16,  Ondow  Square,  S.W. 
Mabks,    David,   4,    Cornwall    Mansions,     Cornwall    Gardens,    South 

Kensington,  S.W. 
Mabks,  Lionel,  care  qf  L.  H.  Marks,  Esq.,  25,  Clanricarde  Gardens, 

Bayswater,  W. 
Mabsdkn,  The  Bight  Bet.  Bishop,  DJ>.,  The  Woodlands,  Tyndales  Park, 

Clifton,  Bristol. 
Mabsh,  H.  Cabpbnteb,  Cressy  House,  Woodsley  Road,  Leeds, 
Mabshall,  Artuub,  7,  East  India  Avenue,  E.G. 
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882    Mabshall,  Esnest  Luxmoorb,  9,  St.  HeUiCa  Placet  ^'0. 

877  Marshall,  John,  F.B.G.S.,  58,  North  Side,  Wandevoorth  Comnumf  S,W, 
886    Mabston,  Edward,  St,  I)wiatan*8  House,  Fetier  Lane,  E.G. 

882  tMARTiN,  Frakcis,  12,  Cork  Street,  W. 

805    1886    TiiARTitf,  KEfin^,  9,  Fitzjohn*8  Avenue,  N,W. 

889    Martin,  James,  Sunnyside,  Palace  Boad,  Streatham,  8.W,;  and  Sv^olk 

House,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.G. 
879    Martin,  William,  SunnyhUl,  Dumfriee-ahire,  N.B. 
884    Mathsrs,  Edward  P.,  Qlenalmond,  Westwood  Park,  Foreat  HtU,  8,E. ; 

and  Wai-nford  Gourt,  E.G. 
886    fMATHESON,  Albx.  Percbyal,  31,  Loumdea  Street,  8,W. 
810    1880    Matterson,  Wiluam,  Tower  Gresey,  Campden  Hill,  TF. 

884  Matthews,  Jambs,  21,  Manchester  Square,  W, 
1886    Matthews,    JaUes,  45,    Jeamond   Boad,  NewcaaUe'On-Tyne ;    and  8t. 

George* a  Gluh,  Hanover  Square,  W, 

885  Matthews,  Lt.-Golonbl  Bobert  L.,  1,  Myrtle  Greacent,  Acton,  W. 

888  Mazsb,  Leopold  J.,  Brooka'a  Gluh,  St.  Jamea'a  Street,  8.W,;  and  Dunley 

HiU,  Dorking. 
Si  5    1877    Matmard,  H.  W.,  St.  Avhyna,  Qroavenor  HiU,  Wimbledon, 

889  Maynb,  Bear-Admiral  Bichard  C,  C.B.,  M.P.,  101,  Queen's  Gate,  8.W. 

888  Mbath,  The  Biobt  Hon.  thb  Earl  of,  83,  Lancaater  Gate,  W, 

889  Mecbbdt, James, 2S,We8tmor€land  St., Dublin, andUniveraity  Cluh,Duliiin. 

878  Msinbrtzhaoen,  Ernest  Louis,  4,  Gheyne  Walky  GhAaea,  S.  W. 
820    1886  Mblhuish,  William,  Gfmat^tutifmoX  Gluh,  Northumherland  Avenue,  W.C. 

888  Mbnpbb,  Mortimbe,  Oshom  Lodge,  Fulham,  S.W, 
872    Merbwethbr,  F.  L.  S.,  Ingatestone  Hall,  Ingateatone,  Eaaex, 

889  Metcalfe,  Sir  Charles  H.  T.,  Bart.,  28,  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 

877  tMETCALFE,  Frank  E.,  35,  Graven  Park,  Harleaden,  N.W. 
825    1878    MewBurn,  William  B.,  1,  Bank  Buildinga,  Lothhury,  E,G. 

890  MiLBOUBNB,  Ohablbs  Kingslbt,  The  Fira,  Woking, 

888  Miles,  Audlet  0.,  84,  Pont  Street,  S.W, 

889  Miller,  Artbub,  care  qf  Bank  qf  Victoria,  28,  Glementa  Lane,  E.C, 

889  MiLLBB,  Chablbs  a.  Duff,  Graven  Houae,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 
S30    1889  MiLLEB,  Bobebt  S.,  67,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  EX, 

879  MiLLEB,  William,  67,  Qmen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 
874  tMiLLS,  Sib  Ghables,  K.G.M.G.,  G.B.  (Agont-General  for  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope),  112,  Victoria  Street,  8,W, 

883  MiLNEB,  Bobert,  Galdwell  Lodge,  Chreat  Marlow ;  and  24  and  25^  Fore 
Street,  E,C. 

890  Mitchell,  William,  25,  Fenchurch  Street,  E,G. 

835    1884  MiTCHENBB,  JoRN«  HighUmda,  Thurlow  Hill,  Weat  Dulwich,  8,E, 

878  MocATTA,  Bbnbst  G.,  24,  De  Vere  Gardena,  Kenaington,  W, 
081  Moffatt,  Qbobob,  152,  Oreaham  Houae,  Old  Broad  Street,  E,G. 
888  MoLESWOBTB,  The  Bey.  Viscount,  St.  Petroo  Minor,  St,  laaey,  Cornwall. 

868  MOLINEUX,  GiSBOBNE,  5,  Holland  ViUaa  Road,  Kenaington,   W,;  and 

1,  Eaat  India  Avenue,  E.C, 
840    1869    MoNCK,  Bt.  Hon.  Viscount,  G.G.M.Q.,  78,  Belgrave  Road,  S.W.;  and 

CharlevUle,  Enniakerry,  Wiekloto. 

884  Montbfiobb,  Hebbert  B.,  11,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

869  MoNTEFiOBF,  Jacob,  86,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 
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1877 
1886 
S45  1889 
1888 
1878 

1886 
1880 
S50  1888 
1884 
188S 
1886 
1886 

HS5  1882 
1868 
1884 
1882 
1886 

S60   1886 

1889 
1969 

1886 

1886 
S6$   1886 

1884 
1881 
1886 
1888 

S70  1880 
1884 

1889 

1876 
1889 
^5  1881 
1886 
1874 

1881 

1881 

SSo   1881 


1889 


MoimnoRK,  J.  B.,  36,  Ketmnoton  Oarden$  Square,  If'. 

MoMTxnoBE,  J08XPH  Q.,  1,  Cloisters,  TempUt  E.G. 

MoNTKnoBi,  Louis  P.,  85,  Hyds  Park  Bquare,  W. 

tKoNTOOMBBiB,  HuGR  £.,  86,  Groctfchurefc  Street,  E.C, 

MooDiB,  G.  P.,  care  of  Messrs,  R,  8.  Taylor,  Son  ^  Co.,  4,  Field  Court, 

Oray*s  Inn,  W.C. 
MooBB,  Abtbub  Chisolv,  23,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W,G. 
HooBX,  Hbnbt  F.,  6,  Clanmont  Road,  St,  Margaret's,  Twickenhaiu. 
MooBB,  J.  MuBBAT,  M.D.,  M.B.G.8.,  51,  Canning  Street,  Liverpool. 
HooBX,  John,  23,  Knightrider  Street,  E.C. 

fliLooMMOVMt,J&imARD,eloBankofNmvZealand,l,Queen  Victoria  Street,S.C, 
HoBBiNO,  Chables  Aloebitok,  C.E.,  56,  Victoria  Street,  S,  W. 
MoBOAN,  Rt.   Hox.   Gbobob  CrooBNE,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  69,  Green  Street, 

Groevenor  Sqtutre,  W. 
fMoBOAK,  OcTATius  Vaughak,  M.P.,  18,  The  Boltons,  South  Keneington,S.  W. 
MoBGAN,  Septimus  YAUOHAy,  42,  Cannon  Street,  E.G. 
MOBOAN,  WiLUAX  Pbitchabo,  H.P.,  1,  Quocn  Victoria  Street,  B.C. 
UoBBis,  D.,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Assistant  Director,  Royal  Qwrdens,  Kew,  S.W. 
MoBBis,  EowABO  BoBBBT,  J.P.,  14^  Dowgotc  Hill,  E,C. 
HoBBisoN,  Waltbb,  M.P.,  Malham  Tom,  BeU  Susk,  Leeds;  and  77, 

Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 
fHoBBOGB,  John,  H.P.,  Military  Road,  Cork. 
Mom,  Vf.,  I,  Stanley  Crescent,  KoUing  Hill,  W. 
HosBNTHAL,  Gaptain  Fbedk.  (4th  Batt.  Torks.  Regiment),  55,  ahAireHter 

Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
KosBNTHAL,  Habbt,  23,  Dawson  Place,  Bayswaier,  W, 
tXoBBS,  Ghablbs,  Kylemore,  Eton  Avenue,  HoMpsteud,  y.W. ;  and  46, 

Holhom  Viaduct,  E.G. 
HOBSB,  Jambs  Robbbt,  M.  Inst.  G.B.,  26,  West  GromwsU  Road,  S.W. 
XoUAT,  Fbbdbbic  Jobn*,  M.D.,  12,  Durham  Villas,  Kensington,  W. 
fMuiB,  BoBXBT,  Heathlande,  Wimbledon  Common, 
MuLLixs,  Thomas  Lbe,  Queensland  KaHonal  BasJc,  29,  Lombard  Street, 

B.C. ;  and  Queen  Anne*e  Mansions,  St»  Jetmes*s  Park,  S.W. 
MuBBAT,  W.  M.,  28,  Pinsbury  Street,  E.G. 
HusOBATB,    Gbobox  A.,    Farzehank,    Torquay  ;    and    Oriental    Club, 

Hanover  Square,  W, 
Htebs,  Alxxanoeb,  126,  SmJierland  A^fenue,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

tNAiBH,  John,  Qarth  House,  Tories  Park  Road,  Ilfracombe. 

Nash,  Robbbt  L.,  "  British  AuHralaeian  "  O/lee,  31,  Fleet  Street,  K.C. 

Nathax,  Axpbed  N.,  6,  Hamsell  Street,  B.G» 

Nathah,  Iiouis  A.,  Dashwood  House,  9,  Kew  Broad  Street,  B.C. 

fVAM,  Sn  YiBOiu,  K.G.M.O.,  U.L.O.  (Port  Zomis,  Mauntius),  care 

eS  Meters.  Chalmers,  Guthrie  ^  Co.,  S»,  Limo  Street,  B.O. 
Kbatb,  Bdwabd  8.»  Dashwood  House,  9,  New  Broad  Street,  E.G. 
Kbbdrax,  8ib  Jobbpb,  The  Feme,  Weyhridge. 
Nbl80v,Sdwabd]Cohtaou,  Hanger  HUl  House,  Ealing,  W. 
Nblsok,  GbobgbHenbt,  The  Lawn,  Warwick. 
Hbbs,  Gatix  Pabsbb»  19,  Percheeter  Temtee,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
KxsTLX,  WiLtiAH  v.,  St.  George's  Clnb,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
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889 

.886 

.868 

887 


890 


895 


900 


905 


910 


915 


920 


884 
881 
884 

889 
880 
878 
880 
881 
885 

884 
874 

883 
889 
876 

888 

875 
876 
885 
889 
883 
882 
889 

882 

889 

872 

886 
880 


879 
888 

885 
880 
889 

879 
888 
880 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Newill,  Henbt  H.,  '^O/Lansdovme  Road,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

NiCHOL,  BOBERT,  11,  BwiJiill  Sov),  E,C. 

Nicholson,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  The  Orange,  Totteridge,  Herts,  JT. 

Nicholson,    Daniel,    76,    Finehley  Road,  N.W. ;   and  51,  St,  PauVs 

Churchyard,  B.C. 
NicoL,  George  Garden,  5,  Cambridge  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
Nihill,  Paul  H.,  care  of  Messrs.  Banks  Sf  Co,,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
NiVEN,  George,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited,  1,  Bishopsgats 

Street,  B.C. 
NivisoN,  Bobert,  Wamford  Court,  B.C. 
North,  Charles,  Sv/n-Woodhouse,  near  Suddersfield, 
North,  Frederick  William,  F.G.S.,  Rowley  Hall,  Rowley  Regis. 
NouRSE, Henry,  Athencsvm  dub,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
NovELLi,  L.  W.,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mali,  S.W. 
Nugent,  Colonel  Sir  Charles  B.  P.  H.,  B.E.,  E.C.B.,  Junioi-  United 

Service  Clvh,  Charles  Street,  8,  W. 
NUNN,  CrumptonJohn,  Eastnor,  GrescentWood  Road,  Sydenham  Sill,  S.B. 
NxjTT,  B.  W.,  Conservative  Club,  St.  Jamet^s  Street,  S.  W. 

Oakes,  Arthur,  M.D.,  Larksmeade,  Staveley  Road,  Eastbourne, 
O'Brien,  William  F.,  98,  Cann>on  Street,  B.C. 
Ohlson,  James  L.,  BUUter  House,  BiUiter  Street,  B.C.  * 

Ommannet,  Sir  Montagu  F.,  K.C.H.G.,  Crown  Agent  for  ihe  Colonies, 

Downing  Street,  S,  W, 
fOppENHEiM,  Hermann,  17,  Rv^e  des  Londres,  Paris. 
OppBNHEiMEft,  Joseph,  62,  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 
OsBORN,  John  Lee,  32,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  B.C. 
Osborne,  Alick,  3,  Palace  Gardens  MamsionSy  Linden  Gardens,  W. 
tOsBORNE,  Captain  Frank 

Osborne,  P.  Hill,  Karenga,  Bath  Roa^,  Cheltenham, 
OSBURN,  Henrt,   M.  Inst.  C.B.  (New  Branswiok  Emigration  Agent), 

24,  Cedars  Road,  Clapham  Common,  S.W, 
Oswald,  Wm.  Walter,  National  BamJc  of  Australasia,  123,  Bishopsgate 

Street,  B.C. 
Otterson,  Alvred  S.,  66,  Linden  Ga/rdens,  Bayswatei',  W. 
Otwat,  The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  John,  Bart.,  84,  Eaton  Square, 

S.W. ;  and  Athenceum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Owen,  Edward  Cunlifpe,  C.M.G.,  64,  Inverness  Terrace,  W. 
Owen,  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  CLE.,  2,  The  Residences, 

South  Kensington  Museum,  S.W, 

fPAODON,  John,  Suffolk  House,  6,  Laurence  PouMtney  Hill,  E.C. 

Paddon,  Wm.  Wrbpord,  34,  St,  CharUs*  Square,  North  Kensington,  W. 

Palxxb,  William  Isaac,  J.P.,  Hillsidt,  Reading,  Berles. 

Parburt,  Charles,  8,  De  Vere  Gardens,  Kensington,  W, 

tPARHTT,  Captain  James  L.,  2,  Hvmber  Road,  Westcombe  ParJc,  Blach 

heath,  S.E, 
Parpitt,  Captain  William,  68,  Burnt  Ash  HiU,  Lee,  8,E. 
Park,  A.  Steels,  eare  of  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Prinoes  Street,  B.C. 
Park,  W.  C.  Cunningham,  26,  Lime  Street,  E.C, 
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930 


935 


940 


945 


950 


955 


960 


881 
889 
885 


888 
889 

886 
886 
874 
881 

887 

880 

881 

877 
877 
886 

887 
888 
878 
888 

886 

879 
882 
884 

884 
876 
880 
876 

882 
879 
886 
889 

886 
888 


884 
882 
884 


Paukk,  Akchibaid,  Camden,   Wood,   ChUUkurtt;   and  3,  EaH   India 

Av€hu/$j  E,C. 
Fakkbb,  Oiokgb  B.,  Athmumm  Club,  PaU  JfoU,  8,W. 
tPASKKR»  Hbiibt,  ears  ofMettrs,  Finch  ^  Co,,  Chepstow, 
Pamwoton,  Captain  J.  Bopib,  24,  CruiUhed  Friars,  B.C. ;  31,  Court. 

field  Road,  8.W. ;  amd  8t.  Stephen's  Cluh,  Westminster,  8.W. 
Pastbue,  Hirbt,  19,  Queen  Street,  Ma^fair,  W. 

PATBE8ON  John,  7  and  8,  Australian  Avenue,  B.C.;  and  17,  HolUtTtd 
Park,  W. 

fPATBBBON,  J.  Glaistbb,  7  and  8,  AusUralian  Avenue,  E,C. 
Paton,  Jaxbs,  Junior  Athenmum  Club,  Pieeadilly,  W. 
Paitbbtob,  MYLB8,  28,  Gloucester  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Paul,  H.  Mohcbbotf,  12,  Lansdoume  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  W. 
Patbx-Paynb,  CotONBL  Jaxbs  B.,  23,  Albemarle  Street,  W.;  and  Con. 

servative  Club,  St  Jametfs  Street,  S.W. 
Pathb,  Johw,  84,  CoUnuin  Street,  E.C, ;  and  Kathlamba,  The  Avenue, 

Lawrie  Park,  Sydenham,  8.E. 

tPBACB,  Waltbb  (Natal  Government  Emigration  Agent),  21,  Finsbury 
Circus,  B.C. 

Peacock,  Obobob,  27,  Milton  Street,  Fore  Street,  B.C. 

Pbaoock,  J.  M.,  Clevedon,  Addisconibe,  Surrey. 

tPBABB,  Obobob  Hbbbbbt,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  1.  St.  James's  Street,  8.W 

Pbabs,  Waltbb,  6  and  6,  LeadenhaU  Buildings,  B.C. 

Pbcb,  Obobob,  26,  Chesham  Place,  Belgrave  Square,  8,W, 

tPBBB,  Cuthbbbt  Edoab,  Wimhlsdon  House,  Wimbledon. 

tPBBB,  Sib  Hbhbt  W.,  Babt.,  WimhUdon  House,  Wimhleden, 

Peml,  William  Chablbs,  Fair  View,  SunninpddU,  Berks  ;  and  Kational 

ConservaUve  Club,  PaU  Mall,  8.W. 
Pbixt,  Lbonabd,  Loughton  Rectory,  Bsse9, 
Pbmbbbtoh,  H.  W.,  TrvrnpingUm  HaU,  Cambridge. 
Pbndbb,  Sib  John,  K.O.H.G.,  Baetem  Telegraph  Co.,  Winchester  House, 

60,  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C. ;  and  18,  Arlington  Street,  S.W. 
PNNNBT,  Kdwabd  0.,  8,  West  HiU,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
Pbbcbtal,  AuouBTUi  O.,  60,  Union  Orove,  South  Lambeth,  S.W. 
Pbbbino,  Ohablbs,  Osffiyrd  and  Cambridge  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Pbbbt,  Thb  Eight  Ebv.  Bishop,  D.D.,  82,  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Pari- 

N.W. 

Pbtbbs,  Gobdon  I>onald80N,3,  Bton  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
tPBTHBBiCK,  BmrABD  A.,  Tosra  Tarra,  Brivton  Rise,  S.W. 
PHILUP8,  Fbank,  7,  West  Hoe  Terrace,  Plymouth. 

Phillips,  T.  Hughbs,  Sussex  Lodge,  Bensham  Manor  Road,  Thomtofh 
Heath. 

PiNCBNBT,  Wiluam,  MUJord  HUl,  Salisbury. 

tPLANT,  Edmund  H.  T.,  Charters  Towere,  Queensland. 

Plowdbn,  Sib  William  C,  K.O.S.I.,  1I.P.,  6,  Park  Crescent,  PorHand 

Place,  W. 
Plubs,  Samubl  Swibb,  RispUth,  Weybridge. 

Plommbb,  Hbnbt  Pbxbbbton,  19,  Great  Weelem  Road,  Paddington,  W.- 
Pools,  John  B.,  Messrs.  Gordon  ^  Gotch,  16»  St.  Bride  Street,  Ludgate 

Circus,  B.C. 
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1869 

1888 

1878 


1875 
965  1885 

1885 
1887 
1876 
1873 

970  1882 
1881 
1868 
1885 

1883 

975  1881 

1873 

1883 

1882 
1890 
SSo  1874 
1889 
1882 

1884 
1887 

985  1868 
1876 
1888 
1882 
1881 

990  1884 
1872 
1889 

1889 

1887 
995  1880 

1882 
1889 
1881 


Royal  Colonial  Ifiatitute, 

tPooBE,  Majob  B.,  Old  Lodge,  Newton  Toney,  8ali»bury. 
P0LLA.RD,  Bdwaud  H.,  3,  Elm  Court,  Temple,  E,C, 
Pope,  William  Aonkv,  113,   Cannon  Street,  E.G.;  and   Union  Cluhj 
Trafcdga/r  Square,  8.  W. 

POBTBR,  BOBEBT. 

P08N0,  Ghablbs  Jaques,  The  WoodLanda,  Orove  Park,  Lee,  S.E. ;  and  19, 

Finshury  Circue,  E.C. 
fPoTTBB,  John  WilsoNj  2,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.G. 
FowBB,  Edmund  B.,  Maisonette,  AiUa  Road,  8U  Margaret's,  Surrey* 
Pbaed,  Abthub  Campbell,  39,  Norfolk  Square,  W. 
Fbancb,  Beoinald  H.,  2,  Hercules  Passage,  E,C, ;  and  Frognal,  Hamp. 

steady  N,W, 
Fbankebd,  Pebcy  J.,  1,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.G, 
Pbankebd,  Peteb  D.,  The  KnoU,  Sneyd  Park,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Fbatt,  J.  J.,  79,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E,C, 
Fbbbce,    William    Hbnby,    F.B.S.,    M.    Inst.    G.E.,    Gothic  Lodge, 

Winibledon. 
FsKTTTk,  Joseph  Wkedon,  Oak  Lodge,  Pond  Road,  Blaekheaih,  S,E, 
Pbice,  Evan  J.,  27,  Clement's  Lane,  E.C, 

Pbince,  John  S.,  8,  Comvoall  Ma/nsions,  GormcalZ  Gardens,  8.  W. 
Pbitchard,  Guables  Alexandeb,  Stourport   Villa,  Scdters  Hill,  Vppet- 

NoriDood,  8.B,;  and  Brighton  and  County  Oluh,  Middle  8treet,Brighion. 
Pbobyn,  Lesley  Ghablbs,  79,  Onslow  Square,  8»W. 
Pboctob,  Philip  F.,  Colonial  Bank,  18,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.G. 
Fugh,  W.  B.,  M.D.,  54^  Elm  Park  Gardens,  8.W. 
PULLEN,  Harbt,  Mercantile  Agency  Co.  of  Australia,  5,  Lothhurii,E.C. 
PuBYis,  Gilbebt,  5,  Boio  Churchyard,  E.C, 

Badcliffe,   p.    Gopleston,    Derriford,   near  Plymouth;    and     Union 

Club,  8.W, 
Badfobd,  Alfbed,  F.B.G.S.,  Welheck  Mansions,  34,  Cadogan  Terrace, 

8.W,:  and  1,  Garden  Court,  Temple,  E.G. 
Bae,  James,  32,  Phillimore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
Bae,  John,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  4,  AdAison  Gardens  West,  Kensington,  W. 
Bait,  Geobbe  Thomas,  70  and  71,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  B,C. 
Baihbt,  Majob.Qxnbbal  Abthub  Macan,  Trowscoed  Lodge,  Cheltenham. 
Balli,  Pandeli,  17,  Belgrave  Square,  S.W. 
Bamsat,  Bobert,  Howletts,  Canterbury, 
Bamsden,  BicharDi  Ohadwiek  Manor,  Knowle,  Wartviekshire. 
Band,  Edward  E.,  Essex  VUla,  Wandsworth  Comnum,  8.W.;  and  107, 

Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Bandall,  Eugene  T.,  27,  Orsett  Ten-ace,  Hyde  Park,  W. ;  and  6,  South 

SqtMre,  Gray's  Inn,  W,C. 
Banken,  Psteb,  Fumess  Lodge,  East  Sheen,  Surrey 
tBANKiN,  James,  H.P.,  85,  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W.;  and  Bryngwyn, 

Hereford. 
Bawson,  Sib  Battson  W.,  K.G.M.Q.,  O.B.,  68,  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W. 
Baymond,  Bev.  G.  A.,  The  Vicarage,  Bray,  near  Maidenhead. 
tBEAT,  Thb  Bight  Hon.  Lord,  G.G.S.l.j  G.C.T.E.,  6,  Great  Stanhope 

Street,  W. 
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1880 

1886 
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1889 

1888 

1888 

1879 

1882 

L890 


lUoPATH,  PsTism,  The  Manor  Houae,  ChUlehur$t,  KtfU. 

Ukid,  Dxud,  A«Iii8t.C  J!m  TfumaneauHouM^,  MiUuUhortfKiniroU'»hiretN,B, 

Rbid,  G^OBOBy  79,  Queen  Street^  Oheapeide,  E.O. 

Rbid,  Hajob-Oxrbkal  A.  T.,  46,  Tiehury  Roadt  Hove,  Brighion, 

Bbnkib,  Obobob  Hall,  6^  Eaet  India  Avenue,  B.C. 

Bbntow,  a.  Wood,  2,  Beeea  Court,  Temple,  E,0. 

Bbvsit,  Gaft.  Biobabd,  28,  J^toii  Biee,  BaUng,  W, 

BICHABD80N,  WuxiAX  BiDLBT,  AUoyn  Hauie,  ShorUoMde,  Kent. 

BiCHABDa,  Bbt.  W.  J.  B.,  D.D.,  8t  CharM  College,  St.  CharM  Square, 

North  KeneingUm,  W. 
881    BiDLBT,  WiuiAM,  M.  Iziat.  O.E.,  F.G.S.,  Cheeter  House,  Mount  Ephraim 

Boad,  Btreaiham,  8,W. 

885  BoBBBTS,  SBA8KU8  C.,  SpriddUton,  Plymouth. 

884    BoBBBTs,  Thoxas  Laxodoh,  Bookhwret,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon, 
1886    BoBBBTSON,  AxBXAKDBB  MiLNB,  H.D.,  OonvUU  Houee,  Alton  Boad,  Roe* 

hampton,  8.W. 
881  I  BoBEBTSoy,  Caxpbbll  A.,  Daehwood  Houee,  9,  Hew  Broad  Street,  B.C. ; 

I  and  11,  OdkhiU  Park,  Harnpetead,  HW, 

889  I  Bobektson,  John,  239,  Temple  Chambere,  Temple  Avenue,  E,C. 

884  !  BoBiNsoN,  Augustus  0.,  Qreta  Houee,Leigham  Court  Read,  Streaiham,  8.  W. 

809    BoBiNsoN,  GoLOBBL  O.W., O.B.,  War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 

889    BoBiNSON,  G.  Obosland,  The  Bed  Brick  Houee,  Campden  Hill  Boad, 
Keneington^  W, 

888  Bobinsok,  Hbnbt  Jambs,  F.S.S.,  81,  Spencer  Road,  Putney,  8.  W. 

889  BoBiifSON,  Isaac,  Bolton  ManeUme  Hotel,  EarVe  Court,  8.W,s  and  107, 

Cannon  Street^  E.C, 

881    tBoBixsON,  Jambs  Salkbld,  Roachhank^  Rochdale, 

879    Bobinson,    Mubbbll    B.,  M.In8t.0.E.,    96,  Philbeach   Qardene,  South 

Kensington,  8,W. 
1890    BoBiNsoN,  William,  4,  Mount  Park,  EaXing,  W, 
878    BooBBS,  MUBBAT,  Fotoey,  Cornwall, 
888    BoBMBB,  W.  J.,  T^  Cedars,  St.  Leonard's  Road,  Surhitwi, 

886  BoLLO,  WiLUAM,  5,  Stanley  Gardens,  Keneington  Park,  W, 
886  •  Bomb,  Bobbbt,  46,  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

883    Bomb,  Thomas,  Charlton  House,  Charlton  Kings,  near  Cheltenham, 
886  I  B03ULLT,  Ohablbs  B.,  High  Park,  Droitwich. 
888  ;  fBoNALD,  Btbon  L.,  14,  Upper  PhiUimore  Gardens,  W. 
876  I  BoNALD,  B.  6.,  Pemibury  Grange,  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 
888  '  BoPBB,  Fbbbman,  B.A.,  Ozon.,  Constitutional    Club,    Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 

878  j  BosB,  B.  Labcabtbb,  1,  Cromwell  Road,  SotUh  Kensington,  S,W. 

879  I  BosB,  GiiABLBS  D.,  Bartholomew  House,  E.C. 

881  ,  tBosBBBBT,  Thb  Biout  Hon.  the  Babl  or,  38,  Berkeley  Square,  W.$ 
and  Ikdmieny,  near  Edinburgh,  N.B. 

874    Boss,  Hamilton,  22,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

885  Boss,  Hugh  Oambbon,  Standard  Bwnk  of  South  Africa,  10,  Clement's 

Lane,  E.C. 

880  I  Boss,  John,  Morven,  7,  Broadlands  Boad,  Highgate,  N,  ;  and  68,  Finebury 

Pavement,  E.C. 
8S8  ,  Boss,  Captain  Gbobob  E.  A.,  E.G. 8.,  8,  CoUingham  Garden*,  8.  W. ;  and 
Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


/ 
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Vnror 

1882  Boss,  J,  Geafton,  Oriental   CZiib,  Banover  Sguar«,  TT. 

1881  EfflH,  H.  LiKG,  3,  Park  Terrace,  lAghtclige,  near  Balifar. 

IC40    18S9  Boms,  Chailes  Jaxes,  Windhata  Club,  St.  Jamet'i  Square,  S.W. 

1887  BuuBALL,  Henry  Medhcott,  fi,  Great  Qeorge  Street,  Wettminiter,  8.W. 

1879  BusBELL,  P.  N.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  PaU  HaU,  S.W.  /  and  66,  Qummj- 
bormjh  Ttrraee,  W. 

1875  BnsaiLL,  Thouas,  Harenare  Sail,  Huratgrteii,  Sunei. 

1S78  BosaELL,  Thoius,  C.ii.Q.,  69,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

1045    1875  BuBBEt,!.,  T.  Purvis,  IFarnich,  Jfanotfiort,  EinrM»-*hire,  N.B. 

1879  tBcssELL,  T.  B ,  18,  Church  Street,  Liverfoot. 

1&86    SACHfi,  AtFBED  L.,  C.E.,  60,  Quaen  Ttcforia  81n<f,  E.G. 
18S1  '  tSAiLLAED,  PiriLip,  85,  Aldersgate  Street,  B.C. 
1890     SaLaMan,  Abiahau,  46,  IFarrin^ton  Crtteent,  2faida  HOI,  W. 
1050    1874    Sakdei.,  Sib  Saul,  E.C.U.Q.,  C.B.  (Agent-Oenenl  for  New  SonUi  WiIm). 

9,  Victoria  Street,  8.W. 
1874    tSABDEBSON,  JoHS,  BuUer't  Wood,  Chidehvra,  Kent. 
1889    Sandfobd,    Colonel    Sib    Hmbbiu    B.,    &.&.,    E.C.1LQ.,    tVeel  Hill 

House,  St.  Leonarda-on-Sea. 
1S73  :  Sassdok,  Abthcb,  12.  LeadvnhaU  Street,  B.C. 
1881    Sackdees,  Tbomas  Dodosok,  TtByfordbunj,  Croydon. 
t05S    18S5    Savage,  Wk.  Fbede.,  BtomfiOd  Htnite,  London  Wall,  B.C. 

1^87     ScALBS,  G.  McAbthdr,  4,  Chapel  Street,  Cripplegata,  B.C.;  and  Betrait 

Home,  Hornney  Lane,  S. 
1BS6    Scales,  Hebbebt  F.,  9,  Fsnchurch  Street,  B.C. 
1835     tScAKTH,  LevisoS  Edwabd,  M.A.,  Raveley,  Chrietchurch   Road,  Bournt- 

1877    ScHiEF,  Chahles,  28,  Lovmdei  Sjuore,  S.IT. 
1060    1889  ,  ScHOLEv,  J,  Ckasefiei-d,  Royal  Thames  Tacht  Cluh,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
1S85    Schwaetzk,   C.   E,   E.,  M.A.,  Trinity  Lodge,  Beidah  HiU,  Sj;.,-  and 

Consen-aUi-e  CliA,  81.  Jamet'e  Street,  S.W. 
1879  i  ScLANDEBS,  Alexakder,  10,  Cedare  Road,  Otapham  Common,  S.W. 
1SS4  I  Sconce,  Captaik  G.  CoLquBOun,  Board  of  Trade  Ogiee,  Ctulom  Honst, 

Dxhlin. 
1872  '  Scott,  Abbaham,  8,  Oxford  Sqitare,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
loG;    1889  I  Scott,  Matob-Genebal  Alex.  De  Codbcy,  B.E.,  86,  Cormcall  Garden', 
\  S.W.;  and  JJnittd  Service  Clab,  S.W. 

18851  Scott,  AbchibaldB.,  7,  Montpelier  Square,  Knightebridge,  S.W.;  and 

United  Universilij  Cltii,  PaU  Mall  East,  S.W. 
1BS6    Scott,  Chables  J.,  Boxgrove,  OuiWord. 
188?!  Scott,  Jouk  Adah,  KHmoney,  Oaihill  Road,   Putney,  S.W.;  and  11. 

1          liiVJrr.f  L  II-.  Cannon  Street,  B.C. 
ISSa  j  Bt-oTT,  RouH'.:,  Covrtaught  Hovee,  Earletden,  N.W. 
,c~o     '8**'     Scott,  WlM.nu  S.B.,  6  and  6,  Palace  Chamieri,  Weetmintter,  S.W. 
18B5    ScorsFiELii,  lionsBT,  Kill  House,  Uaiutaphan,  Carmarlhenehire. 
19S3  I  SEAttioni,  .T.\"ES,  7,  Batt  India  Aveniie,  B.C. 
18f^    " Arttiob,  care  qC  Jfeawa,  W.  Ooodtvin  ^  Co.,  7,  Brunttdck  Slrtel, 

>En-x,Koroit,NonhFark,Croydon!and4,ThreadneedUSI.,E.C. 
"IBP  Nassau,  U7,  Cannon  Street,  B.C. 
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871  I  Bkbocold,  O.  Psabce,  Cherryhinton,  Torquay. 

887  t  SsYKSir,  Waltxb,  9,  EarVa  Court  Square,  8.W. 

888  i  Srand,  Jamss,  M.InBt.O.E.,  Parkholme,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  8.W.;  and 

75,  Upper  Ground  Street,  8.E, 

888  I  8HAND,  John  LdUDOUN,  24,  Rood  Lane,  E.C. 

879    Shaitd-Habtbt,  Jambs  Widdbinoton,  Castle  SempJe,  Loehtnnnoch,  lUn- 

firewshire,  N.B. 
876    Shaw,  Colonel,  £.  W.,  44,  Blaelcwater  Rood,  Easihoume. 

889  Shaw,  Fbedbbiok  0.,  7,  Qreeneroft  Gardens,  Finchley  Keto  Road,  N.JW 
886  I  Shbkkan,  Datid  A.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

879  Shbphbbd,  William  Lake,  26,  Richmond  Terrace,  Clifton,  Bristol, 

886  Shbppabd,  Albbbt  K.,  Ashfield,  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire. 

887  Shkfpabd,  Wm.  Fleetwood,  B.A.,  2,  Temple  Gardens,  E.G. 

874  I  SBIF9TBB,  Hbxbt  F.,  87,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W.;  and  Conserva- 
tive Club,  St.  James* e  Street,  S.W. 

887  I  tSRiBE,  Bobbbt  W.,  <<  Bhirloy,"  South  Norwood  Park,  S.E. 

883  I  Shobt,  Ghables,  Office  of  "The  Argus,'*  80,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

880  Skobtbidoe,  Samubl,  18,  St.  Stephen's  Square,  Baystcater,  W. 
886    BiDBT,  Chables,  18,  Queen's  Gate  Place,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

884  SiLLBM,  John  Henbt,  Southlands,  Esher,  Surrey ;  and  Junior  Carltcn 
I  Club,  S.W. 

883  ■  tdiLTBB,  Colonel  Hugh  A.,  Abbey  Lodge,  Chislehurst. 
868    tSiLTBB,  8.  W.,  3,  York  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
886  I  Sim,  If  ajob-Qbnbbal  Edwabd  Cotboabnb,  B.E.,  37,  Connaught  Square, 

•  Hyde  Park,  W.;  and  United  Service  Club,  S.W. 

884  fSiMMONs,  FiELD-MABstrAL   SiB  LiNTOBN,  B.E.,  G.G.B.,  O.C.M.G.,  3G, 
Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W.s  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

881  \  Simpson,  Commandbb  H.  G.,  R.N.,  care  of  Messrs.  Burnett  Jjr  Co.,  123, 
j  PaU  Jfall,  S.W. 

884    BiNAUBB,  SioiBMUND,  9,  Paloce  Gate,  W. 

884    SiNCLAiB,  Abthub,  Meadow  Bank,  Cults,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 

886  SiNCLAiB,  Dayio,  8,  Eliot  Bank,  Forest  HUl,  S.E. s  and  19, Sil  ver  Street,  E. C. 

888  Sladb,  Gbobgb  Pbnkiyil^  Kaninibla,  33,  Fitsjohn's  Avenue,  Hampstead, 

N.W. 

887  Sladb,  Hbnbt  G.,  16,  Upper  Montagu  Street,  Montagu  Square,  W. 
886    Sladbn,  St.  Babbb,  ffeathjield,  Beigate. 

886    Slaebnobb,  Ralph,  9,  Kensington  Court,  W. ;  and  66,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
886    Smith,  ClabbncB,  J.P.,  Mansion  House  Bldgs.,  4,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E. C. 

889  Smith,  Datid  J.,  140,  West  George  Street,  Glasgoto. 

872  Smith,  Sib  Fbancis  Villbneutb,  19,  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kejising- 

ton,  8.W. 
886  '  Smith,  Hbnbt  Oabdnbb,  Tinto,  KtClieser  Avenue,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 

888  Smith,  James,  OJfiee  of  "  The  Cape  Argus,'*  26,  Comhill,  E.C. 

888  I  Smith,  James  William,    Coldamo,  Stromness,  Orkney ;  and    National 

I  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 

886    Smith,  John,  10,  Aldemtanbury  Avenue,  E.C. 
880  !  fSMiTU,  Joseph  J.,  WeUs  House,  Ilkley,  Yorkshire, 
884    Smith,  Samubl,  If  .P.,  Carlston,  Princes  Park,  Liverpool ;  and  7,  Delahay 

Street,  Westminster,  S.W, 
1886    tSMiTH,  Thomas  Hawkins,  Gordon  Brook,  Grafton,  Netc  South  Wales. 


III5 

1886 
1873 

1886 
1881 

II20  1874 

1886 
1889 
1890 
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1870 
1888 
1887 
1890 
1889 

1888 
1885 
1879 
1886 
1880 

1878 
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1876 
1887 
1876 
1888 
1888 

II40  1882 
1888 
1887 
1881 
1888 

'Ms  1886 
1874 

1881 

1877 

1879 

' ' So  1882 

1885 
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1884    Smith,  Waltek  P.,  8,  SoLland  Fark  Terrace,  W. 

Smith,  William,  J.P.,  Sundon,  House,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Smith,  The  Bight  Hon.  William  Hsnst,  M.P.,  3,  Grosmmr  Place,  8,  IF.; 
and  Oreenlands,  Hefdey'On-Thames, 

Smith.Cummino,  Lieut.  G.  Mansfield,  R.N.,  9,  SoUand  Park  Terrace,  W, 

fSoMERviLLE,  AsTHUK  FowNKS,  Dinden,  Wells,  Somerset;  afkd  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  MaU,  8JV. 

SoPEB,  Wm.  Garland,  B.A.,  J.P.,  Bury  Street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.G.;  Hare- 
stone,  Caterham  Valley;  and  Devonshire  Club,  St,  Jameses  8treet,8,W. 

Spanibb,  Adolf,  114,  Fellows  Road,  N.W. 

Spabkbs,  Sidney,  Devonshire  ViUa,  Grantham. 

Spxxce,  L1EUT..G0LONEL  John,  £ea  Uurst,  Hoole,  Chester;  and  19a, 
Coleman  Street,  B,C. 

Spknslet,  Howard,  P.S.S.  F^B.G.S.,  4,  Bolton  Gardens  West,  S,W. 

Spicbr,  Albert,  Brancepeth  House,  Woodford,  Essex. 

Spibbs,  Felix  William,  68,  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 

Spottiswoodb,  Gboboe  a.,  3,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 

Speent,  John  S.,  7,  Atherstone  Terrace,  Gloucester  Road,  S.W.;  and 
Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

tSPROSTON,  Hugh,  11,  Clarence  Terrace,  Regents  Park,  N.W. 

SquiBB,  Ebv.  G.  M.,  M.A.,  The  Parsonage,  Totteridge,  Herts. ' 

Stafford,  Sib  Edward  W.,  G.C.M.G.,  19,  Eaton  Square,  S.W.      ' 

Stalet,  T.  p.,  2,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C 

tSTANLET,  Walmsley,  M.Inat.C.B.,  The  Knowle,  Leigham  Court  Rrad, 
Streaiham,  S.W. 

Starke,  J.  G.  Hamilton,  M.A.,;F.S.A.   (Soot.),  Troqueer   Holm,  near 

Dumfries,  N.B. 
Stein,  Andrew,  Broow/wW,  Copers  Cope  Road,  Beckenliam. 
Stevenson,  Hugh  G.,  73,  Courtfield  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Stbveneon,  Leadeb  C,  73,  Courtfield  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  8.W. 
Stewart,  Alexander  B.,  Seafield,  Beckenham. 
Stewart,  Charles  H.,  O.M.G.,  49,' Queen's  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Stewart,  Ouarles  W.  A.,  14,  BrechinlPlace,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Stewart,  Edward  0.,  14,  Brechin  Place,  South  Kenmngton,  S.W. 
Stewart,  Egbert,  Culgruff,  Crossmichael,  N.B. 
Stewart,  Robert  M.,  51,  Milton  Street,  E.C. 

Stewart,  Thomas  M.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  1,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Stirling,  Archibald  William,  7,  Observatory  Avenue,  Kensingt<yn,  W. 
tSTiRLiNG,  Sir  Oharles  E.  F.,  Bart.,  Glorat,  Milton  ofCampsie,  N.B.; 

and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Stirling,  J.  Archibald,  2^,''Bramham  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Stone,  P.  W.,  B.C.L.,  7,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
Stott,  Thomas,  Thomhank,  Sutton,  Swrrey. 
tSTow,   P.  S.  PniLiPSON,  BUickdown  House,  Haslemere,  Surrey;  arul 

Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W. 
Strafford,  Bt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  79,  Eaton  Square,  S.W.;  and  Wrotham 
Park,  Bamet. 

ITS,  H.  B.  T.,  Shapwick,  Bridgwater,  Somei'set;  and  5,  Pwnp 

,  Temple,  E.C. 

Sdmund,  MUlfield  Lane,  Highgate  Rise,  N. 
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1884 

1155  1888 
1884 
1890 
1887 
1878 

1 160  1868 
1883 
1888 
1880 
1876 

1165  1888 


1885 
1889 

1880 

1883 

"70  1883 

1880 
1876 
1887 
1886 


1175  1881 
1881 


1873 
1890 
1889 

(180  1886 


1881 
1888 
1888 
1876 

1185  IS^ 
1889 
1886 

1877 


Stkebtib,  G.  SKBLTOir»  169,  Piccadilly,  W.j  and  National  CoTiaei-vative 

Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
Strickland,  Olitkk  Bopkb,  Hampsfield,  Putn&y,  8»W, 
Stuart,  John,  F.B.O.S.,  20,  BuekUrshufy,  KO, 
Stuabt,  Kennntr  B.,  18,  Barkston  Oarden$,  BarVa  Court,  S.W, 
Stubobs,  E.  M.,  M.A.,  44,  EXm  Park  Oard^ns,  S.W, 
SUTHBBLAND,  Hi8  Gbace  thb  Dukb  OF,  K.O.,  Stafford  House,  St.  Jani93*s, 

8,W. 
Swale,  Bet.  H.  J.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Ingfield  Hall,  Settle,  Yorkshire. 
SwANZT,  Fbancis,  147,  Cannon  Street,  B.C. 
Swirr,  Dean,  Steynedorp,  100,  Highbury  New  Park,  N. 
SwiKBUBNE,  U.  P.,  39,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 
Stmons,  G.  J.,  F.B.S.,  62,  Camden  Sqxwe,  N,W. 
fSYKES,  Gboroe  H.,  M.A.,    MJnst.G.E.,  12,  Albert  Square,  Ctapham 

Road,  S.W. 


tTALLBNTS,  Gbobob  Wh.,  B.A.,  62,  Bnniemore  Gardens,  S.W, 

Tannbb,  IfAJOB-GBMBBAL  SiB  Obibl  V.,  K.O.B.,  Biluch  Vera,  Laivrie 

Park  Road,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
Tannbb,  PBorBssoB  Hbnbt,  M.B.A.C.,  Wolverley,  St.  0$wald*s  Road, 

West  Bromptvn,  S.W, 
Tanoyb,  Gbobob,  Heat^field  Hall,  Handeuforth,  Birmingham ;   and  35, 

Queen  Viet<yria  Street,  B.C. 
Tanotb,  Bichabd,  QilberteUme  Hall,  Biekenhill,  Birmingham ;  and  85 

Queen  Victoria  Street,  B.C. 
Tatleb,  Frank,  F.B.G.S.,  10,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E,C. 
Tatlob,  Cbablbs  J.,  60,  Courtfield  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W, 
Tat  LOB,  Ebnbst  C. 
Tatlob,  J.  V.  E.,  14,  Coekepur  Street,' S.W.;  and  St.  Faith's  Vicarage, 

Wandeuwrthf  S.W. 
fTATLOB,  Thbodobe  C.,  Sunny  Bank,  Batley,  Yorkshire. 
Templb,  Sib  Bichabd,  Babt.,  M.P.,  G.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  Tlie  Nash,  near 

Woreeeterf  and  Athenaum  Club,  Pall  IfaU,  S.W. 
*Tennt80N,  Thb  Bt.  Hon.  Lobd,  D.C.L.,  Aldworth,  Haslemere,  Surrey. 
Tbnnant,  Bobbbt,  Chapel  House,  SkipUm, 
fTEBRT,  Ghablbs  O.,  Pembroke  House,  South  Norwood,  8.E.:  and  6,  Bast 

India  Avenue,  B.C. 
Thomas,  Jambs  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  F.B.G.S.,  Chi^  Surveyor,  War  Depart- 
ment, Horse  Guards,  Whitehall  s  Thaiehed  House  Club,  St.  Jameses; 

and  26,  GUmeester  Street,  Warwick  Square,  S.W. 
Thomas,  John,  18,  Wood  Street,  B.C. 
Thompson,  Abthub  Bailbt,  Sumatra,  Bournemouth. 
Thompson,  E.  Stmrs,  K.D.,  F^.O.P.,  33,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
Thomson,  J.  Duncan,  The  Old  Rectory,  Aston,  Stevenage,  Herts;  and 

St.  PeU^e  Chambers,  ComhUl,  B.C. 
tTHOMpsoN,  Stdnbt,  Wood  Dene,  SevenoaJcs. 
Thomson,  Albxandeb,  Bartholomew  House,  B.C. 
Thobnb,  William,  Messrs.  Stuttaford  ^  Co.,  49,  Fore  Street,  B.C. ;  and 

Rusdon,  Rondelboeeh,  Cape  Colony. 
Thbupp,  Lbonabd  W.,  51,  Princes  Square,  Batj8xcn*t*r,  W. 
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889    Thursby,  AtTBUB  D.,  care  of  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  18^  Birckin 

Lane,  B,C. 
1 190    1889    TioSY,  BsNUT,  33,  Hb2&oi-»  Viad%ict,  B.C.;  emd  The  Feme,  Holms^dc  *- 

Road,  South  Norwood,  8.B. 
872    TiRLiNB,  OxoBOE,  12,  Pembridge  Square,  Bayetoater,  W, 

883  tXiKLiKE,  Jaxks  Madobi,  The  Orange,  Boehbevre,  near  Egeter, 

886  Tod,  Hkkbt,  21,  Mincing  Lane,  B.C. 
882    T0MKIV8ON,  Obobob  Abnold,  B^.,  LL.B.,  99,  DieHneon  Street,  lf>.n- 

eheeter. 
1 195    1876    Tooth,  Fbxd.,  Park  Farm,  Sevenoake,  K&nU 

885    ToPHAM,  William  H.,  C.B.,  Fairlaton,  Seymour  Qrove,  (Hd  3Va/<)/.\ 
MancheHer. 

884  T0BLB88X,  LiBUTENAKT,  Abthub  W.,  B.N.,  The  Retreat,  Chetrt  B/yl^ 
Reigate, 

889    T08H,  JoRB,  Camden  Ridge,  Chielehuret 

887  ToTHB,  WiLUAM  Habold,  47,  Park  Street,  Qroevenor  Square,  W. 
1200    1884    fTown,  KmxBY,  ArkUy  Houee,  Arkley,  Bamet. 

1884    fTBATBBB,  John  Avobt,  Dotn^y  Houee,  Weybridge,  Surrey. 
889    Tbbdwbv,  Edward  B.,  27,  Walhrock,  B,0, 

888  Tbbkdbll,  A.  J.  R.,  O.M.Q.,  South  Keneingien  Mueeum,  S,W. 

884  Trill,  Gbobob,  Protea,  Doode  Road,  Reigate,  Surrey. 
1205    1878    Tbimxbb,  Fbbdbbick,  core  qfMeeere,  Hickie,  Borman  if  Co.,  14,  IFinl«rf  >» 

Place,  S.W. 

885  Tbindbb,  Outer  J.,  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

886  Tbitton,  J.  Hbbbebt,  64,  Lombard  Street,  E.O, 

887  Tbtov,  Yicb-Adhibal  Sib  Obobob,  K.C.B.,  6,  Baton  Place,  S.W. 

888  TuPFEB,  Bib  Gkablbs,  Bart.,  6.0.1C.G.,  03.  (High  CommiMioiier  f«r 
CaiiRda),  17,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

1 2 ID    1878  fTuBHBVLL,  Albxahdbb;  118,  BdeiMC  Park  Qardrnu,  N.W. 

885  Tubkbull,  Bobebt  Thobbubn,  6,  Eaet  India  Avenue,  B.C. 
878  fTuBNBCLL,  Walter,  Mount  Henley,  Sydenhan^  Hill,  Korwood,  8 JE^ 

886  TmufXR,  GoBOOir,  Colonial  Bank,  13,  BiehopegaU  Strett,  B.C. 


1225 


879    ULCoq,  Clbxekt  J.  A.,  22,  Pemhridge  Qardene,  W. 

888    tVALEBTiKB,  HuoH  SxTrHBELAKO,  Vdw  Zealand  Agricultural  Compan/, 

9,  New  Broad  Street,  B.C. 
882    Vander-Btl,  Philip,  61,  Porcheeter   Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. ;   an  I 

Norih^cood,  near  Wineheeter, 
890  '  Vahdbbbtl,  Michabl  8.,  187,  QueenU  Qate,  8.W. 
888  '  Vauohan,  B.  Wthdhav,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  B.C. 
888  '  Veitcb,  Jauxs  A.,  Ferrthy,  Sutton,  Surrey. 
884    tTiHCEXT,  0.  B.  Howabo,  O.B.,  V.P.,  1,  Groevenor  Square,  W. 
890    ViKCBHT,  J.  B.  Matthew,  CornweU  Buildinge,  85,  Queen  Victoria  Btrttt^ 

B.C. 

879  TooEL,  StB  JuLTTB,  KOJf.G.,  51,  Victoria  Btreeit,  S.W. 

880  VoM,  Hebhahk,  16,  LeadenhaU  Street,  B.C. 

884    Waddixotob,  Johh,  SandhUl  Cottage,  Beekenkem. 

881  Wave,  Obcil  L.,  7,  Talbot  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
881 '  Wadb,  Noobbt  CflABLBt,  St.  Anne'e  Rectory,  Boho,  W. 
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>235 


1240 


1245 


1250 


^2SS 


1260 


126; 


Ye«rof 
Biection 

.881 

888 

.889 

885 

879 

1878 

890 
885 


887 
868 
889 
879 
882 
878 

879 

880 
886 
888 

885 
885 
879 
877 

834 

887 
884 
889 
881 
888 
880 
869 
886 
881 
881 
888 
868 

869 

884 
887 
875 

888 
883 
877 


Wade,  Paget  A.,  84,  Fenehureh  Street,  E.G. 

Wade,  Sbtuour,  Blomfield  HotMe,  London  Wall,  E.C. 

fWAiNWBiOHT,  B.  C,  F.R.  Met.  Soo.,  Elmhurat,  Eaat  Fincldey,  N, 

Wainwbioht,  Ghasles  J.,  Elmhurst,  East  Finchley,  N, 

Wakefield,  Charles  M.,  F.L.S.,  Belmont,  XJxhridge, 

Wales,  H.B.H.  The  Peincb  of,  K.Q.,  K.T.,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.O.S.I., 

G.C.M.G.,  G.O.I.E.,  Marlhorough  House,  8.W. 
Walfoeo,  Ed  ward  J.,  19,  York  Terrace,  Regent*  s  Park,  N.W. 
tWALKEE,  BOBEBT  J.,  F.B.G.S.,  F.B.Hi8.S.,  Ormidale,  Knighton  Park 

Road,  Leicester, 
Walkbb,  Russell  D.»  11,  Cwnon  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 
Walkbb,Williak,  F.B.G.S.,  48,  HiUdrop  Road,  T^fnell  Park,  N,W. 
Wallace,  T.  S.  Downiko,  Heronfield,  Pot  ters  Bar, 
Walleb,  William  N.,  The  Grove,  Bealings,  Woodhridge,  Suffolk. 
Wallis,  H.  B.,  Addingion,  St.  Mary*8  Road,  Wimbledon. 
Walter,  Gapt.  Sib  Edwabd,  K.0.  B.,  Corps  of  Commisaionaires,  Exchange 

Court,  419,  Strand,  W.O . 
tWAKT,  Randolph  G.,  82,  Victoria  Street,  8.W. 
Wabe,  Thomas  Webb,  Thomlea,  Eltham,  Kent. 
Wabne,  Edwabd. 
Wabicbb,  F.  Asuton,  F.R.G.S.E.,  10,  Brechin  Place,  South  Kensington, 

8.W. 
tWABMEB,  J.  H.  B.,  M.A.,  JJP.,  D.L.,  Quom  Hall,  Zoughlorough. 
f  Watebhouse,  Leomabd,  68,  Qreat  Cumberland  Place,  W. 
Watsoit,  E.  Gilbebt,  18,  Jewin  Orescent,  E.C. 
*Watson,  J.  FoBBBS,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  16,  Pine  Aveniue,  Westhourne, 

Bownemouth;  and  Athenmum  Club,  Pall  Mail,  8.W, 
Watson,  William  Gollino,  103,  SouthiU  Park,  Hampstead  Heath,  N.W.  ; 

and  15,  Zeadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
tWATT,  HnoH,  M.P.,  107,  St.  QeorgeU  Square,  S.TT. 
Watt,  John  B.,  Princes  Street  Chamhers,  E.C. 
Watts,  Abthub  B.,  6,  St.  John*8  Road,  Whnbledon. 
Watts,  H.  B.,  52,  Bedford  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
fWATTS,  John,  Lytchett  Matravers  House,  Poole, 
Webb,  Hbnbt  B.,  7,  Warrior  Square  Terrace,  St.  Leonard* s-on-Sea, 
Webb,  William,  Newstead  Abbey,  near  Nottingham. 
Wjbstbb,  H.  Gabtick,  10,  HunUy  Gardens,  HiUhead,  Glasgow. 
Websteb,  Robebt  Gbant,  M.P.,  83,  Belgrave  Road,  S.  W. 
Welch,  Henby  P.,Koo*y'Ong,  Grove  Park,  Lee,  S.E.;  and  7,  Hark  Lane,  E.C, 
Wbld-Blundell,  Hbnbt,  LuUoorth  Castle,  Wareham, 
Weld,  Bib  Fbbdebick  A.,  G.G.M.G.,  Chideock  Manor,  Bridport  $  and 

White* s  Club,  St.  James* t  Street,  S.W. 
Wbmtbs  and  Mabch,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  23,  St.  James's 

Place,  S.W. 
fWENDT,  Ebkest  Emil,  D.C.L.,  4  and  6,  Hirogmorton  Avenue,  E.C. 
Wentwobtb,  Fitzwilliam,  GUncaim,  Bournemouth, 
Westebn,  Ghables  B.,  Broadway  Ohanibers,  Westminster,  S.W, 
Weston,  Dtson,  138,  Leadenhall  Street,  B.C. 
Wetbebed,  Joseph,  Clifton,  near  Bristol. 
Wbthbbell,  William  S.,  117,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
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Year  of 

ElflCtiOD. 

1880 
1270  1888 


1878 
1890 

1881 

1881 

1275  1878 

1889 
1876 
1882 
1886 

1280  1885 
1888 
1885 
1886 
1888 

1285  1885 

1888 

1890 
1884 
1888 
1290  1874 
1889 
1887 

1879 

1874 
1295  1886 

1886 
1878 

1889 
1879 

1300  1890 
1874 

1868 


lloyal  Colonial  ImtiiiUc. 

Wharton,  Hex&y,  19,  Beamjort  Gardens,  S.W. 

Whseler,  Arthub  H.,  BrooUeighf  Scrase  Bridge,  Haywards  Heath;  an^. 

188,  Strand,  W.C 
Wheeler,  Charles,  3,  Boulevard  Grancy,  Lausanne,  Stuitzerland. 
fWHEELER,    Edward,   F.R.Q.S.,   Constitutional  Club,  Korthwnherlari- 

Avenue,  W.C. 
White,  Arnold  Henry,  80,  York  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 
White,  Leedhau,  25,  Cranley  Gardens,  S.W. 
White,   Bobekt,   86,  Marine   Parade,   Brighton;    arhd   19a,    Coleman 

Street,  E.C. 
Whitefoord,  Caleb  C,  M.R.C.S.,  117,  Albany  Street,  BegenVe  Park,  N.W. 
Whitehead,  Herbert  M.,  Conservative  Club,  St.  Jameses  Street,  S.W, 
Whyte,  Bobeet,  6,  Milk  Street  BuUdings,  E,C. 
WiENHOLT,  Arnold,  Junior  AthencBum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
WiENHOLT,  Edward,  Biffrons,  Canterbury, 
WiENHOLT,  William,  Junior  AtheruBum  Clvb,  Piccadilly,  W. 
WiLKiNs,  Alfred,  43,  EarVs  Court  Square,  S,  W. 
Wilkinson,  Frederick,  126,  Holland  Road,  W, 
Wilkinson,  Montagu  C,  72,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
W1LLAN8,  Wm.  Henry,  23,  Holland  Park,  W. ;  and  High  Cliffe,  Seaton, 

Devon. 
WiLLCocKs,  George  Waller,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  4,  College  HUl,  Cannon 

Street,  E.C. 
Williams,  Campbell,  62,  Welheck  Street,  W. 

Williams,  James,  Radstoek  Lodge,  Strawberry  Hill,  Twickenham,  S.W. 
Williams,  Walter  E.,  Bellevue,  Sidcup,  Kent, 
Williams,  W.  J.,  Thatched  House  Clul>,  St.  Jameses  Street,  S.W. 
Williamson,  Andrew,  149,  West  George  Street,  Glasgotc. 
f Williamson,  John,  4,  Montagu  Terrace,  Richmond,  S.W. ;  and  DaU 

House,  Halkirk,  Caithness,  N.B. 
Willis,  Edward,    West  Looe,   Cornwall s  and  Oriental  Club,  Hanover 

Square,  W. 
Wills,  George,  3,  Chapel  Street,  Whitecross  Street,  E.C. 
Wills,  John  Tayler,  B.A.,  Esher,  Surrey ;  and  2,  King's  Bench  Wall, 

Temple,  E.C. 
fWiLSON,  John,  64,  Chester  Square,  S.W. 
Wilson,  John  George  Hannay,    care  of  Queensland  Natumal  Bank, 

29,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
Wilson,  J.  W.,  Elmhurst,  Kenley,  Swrey 
tWiLSON,  Sir  Samuel,  M.P.,  9,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. ;  and  Hughenden 

Manor,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 
Wilson,  William,  Parkholme,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 
Wingfield,  Sir  Charles,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Arthur's  Club,  St.  JarM»'* 

Street,  S.W. ;  and  66,  Portland  Place,  W. 
tWoLFF,  The  Bight  Hon,  Sir  Henry  Drummond,  G.C.B.,  Q.CXGi 

Teheran,  Persia;  Carlton  Club,  Pall  MaH,  S.W.;   and  Bosmihe 

Tower,  Ringwood,  Hants. 
^s,  Arthur, 8,  St.  Martin's  Place,  Trafalgar  Sq^iare,  W.C. 
^.  &.,  Cent^try  Club,  12,  Grafton  Street,  W. 
iRD,  Caleb  EiCHARD,  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W. 


M-TKr , 
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of 


1884 
1886 
1888 
1888 

1310   1875 

1868 
1880 

1888 

1888 

1315    1869 

1890 


WoODWABD,  Jamss  E.,  BefUy  Lodge,  BicJcley. 

WoasroLD,  W.  Basil,  H.A.()xon,  8f.  Stephen's  CM,  Weitminater,  8,W. 
Wbiobt,  Bkv.  William,  Spring  Cottage,  Nailexoorth,  Stroud,  Qloe. 
Wtlus,  Habtkt,  Balgoicme,  Bromley,  Kent. 

Yabdlxt,   Savuil,  New  South  Wales  Government  QfUt,   9,  FtcfortA 

Street,  S.W, 
TouL,  James  A.,  C.M.Q.,  Waratdh  House,  Clapham  Park,  6. IT. 
YouMO,  Edward  O.,  20,  Hatherley  Orove,  BaystwUer,  W,t  and  care  of 

Messrs.  L,  Thomas  ^  Co,,  188,  LeadenhaXl  Street,  B.C. 
Yoima,  Edmund  Kacksnzis,  21,  Palace  Oaie,  W, 
YouMO,  CoLOKXL  J.  B.,  13,  Gloucester  Street,  S,W. 
fYouNO,  SiK  FsxDJUCK,  K.C.1C.G.,  6,  Queensherry  Place,  South  K0nain§» 

ton,  S.W. 
YuiLLK,  AlTOREW  B.,  Cluny  Hill  House,  Forres,  N.B. 
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1320 


1325 


I330 


X33S 


I340 


1345 


1350 


1355 


Tear  of 
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.884 
.889 
885 
889 
.886 
885 
883 
.878 

883 
889 
890 
890 
890 
877 
887 
881 
881 
881 
885 
889 
881 
884 
890 
876 
888 
883 
883 
881 
887 
872 
883 
883 

885 

883 

887 

880 

887 

882 

879; 

887  ' 


NON-RESIDENT   FELLOWS, 

• 

t Abbott,  Puilip  William,  Kingston^  Jamaica. 

Abbott,  HENsr  M.,  Barrister-at-Law,  8t,  KiUs. 

Abbott,  Hon.  R.  P.,  M.L.C,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Abbott,  David,  470,  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Ablett,  Jaues  p.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Gape  Colony. 

Abraham,  Frederic,  Attomey-afc-Law,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

fABURROw,  Charles,  F.R.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  95,  Johanneshurff,  Tranmfoal. 

AcKROTD,  Edward  James,  Begistrar  of  the  Supreme  GoQrt,  Hong  Kong 

(Corresponding  Secretary). 
Acton- Adams,  William,  J.P.,  Tamdale,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 
Acutt,  Robert  K.,  Durban,  Natal, 
Adamson,  Robert,  Virden,  Manitoba,  Canada, 
Adamson,  William,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Addis,  Wm.  Judson,  C.E.,  Ba^sein,  Burma. 
Adolfhus,  Edwin. 

f  Adte,  Captain  Goodson,  Awungabad,  Deccan,  India. 
Aglen,  Captain  A.  T.,  Ladfl^smith,  Natal. 
Agnew,  Hon.  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Agostini,  Edgar,  Barrister-at^Law,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Aheabne,  Surgeon-Major  Joseph,  M.D.,  Townsville,  Queensland. 
Airman,  James,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fAiRTH,  Alexander,  Durban,  Natal. 
tAiTKEN,  James,  Geraldton,  Western  Australia. 
AiTKEN,  James,  ca/re  of  Messrs.  Dalgety  ^  Co.,  MeVboume,  Australia, 
Akerman,  Sir  John  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Maritsburg,  Natal. 
Albrecht,  Henrt  B.,  Weston,  Moot  River,  Natal. 
Alexander,  John  Gtsbart,  Kimberley,  Cape  Oolon/u. 
Alexander,  William  Watkin,  P.O.  Box  304»  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Alison,  James,  F.R.G.S.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Allan,  Gordon,  Snrveyor-G^neral,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
Allan,  The  Hon,  G.  W.,  Moss  Park,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Allan,  Willia^i,  Brasside,  Warwick,  Qineensland. 
Alldridge,  T.  J.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Travelling  Oommissioner,  Freetown, 

Sierra  Leone  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Allen,  George  Botce,  Toxteth,  The  Glebe,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
t  Allen,  Ja3IEs,  M.  H.R.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand  (Corresponding  Seoretoiy). 
Allen,  J.  Shiluto,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
tALLEN,  Robert,  J.P.,  Kimberley  Club,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Allen,  S.  Nesbitt,  Townsville,  Queensland.* 
Allen,  Thaine,  iumberZey,  Cape  Colony, 

fALLPORT,  Walter  H.,  C.E.,  The  Repp,  Newmarket  P.O.,  JamaiM, 
Allsopp,  Rev.  John,  Donnington,  Cato  Ridge,  Natal. 
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Tear  of 
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1888    Almond,  Oaftain  Thomab  H.,  F.B.A.S.,  Port  Muter,  BrUbane,  Qneenn- 
land, 

882  AXBSOSB,  PoYAH  Ambrose,  Port  Louis,  Mawriiius. 

885  AvHBBgr,  The  Hojt.  J.  O.  H.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

888  Amphlett,  Gbobob  T.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Oolon\i. 
873    fANDBBsoN,  Dickson,  Uontreal,  Canada. 

886  Amdbbson,  Fbaitk,  AssiBtanfc-SarTeyor,  Logos,  West  Africa, 

880  Andbbson,  F.  H.,  M.D.,  Govemmeat  Medical  Officer,  Cumm\nf}'s  Lodge, 
Sast  Co<ut,  British  Quiana, 

881  Akdbbson,  Jambs  F.,  BeUAir,  Qrande  Savanne,  Mauritius. 
886  Anderson,  William  Gborob,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 

889  Anderson,  William  Trail,  Kimberley,  Cape  Ool4m\f. 
889  t^NDREW,  Duncan  C,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

883  Andrews,  Charles  Gborob,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

878  t Andrews,  William,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
886    Andrews,  William,  M.  Inst.  C.B.,  Qovemment  Railways,  Maritzburg, 

Natal. 

879  fANQAS,  Hon.  J.  H.,  M.L.O.,  J.P.,  CoUingrove,  South  Australia. 
886    Anootj,  W.  H.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

885  fANNAND,  Gbobob,  M.D.,  8t.  KUda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

886  Archer,  Archibald,  Lawrvig,  Norway. 

880  Archer,  William,  Qreieemere,  Queensland* 

879  Archibald,  Sir  Adams  G.,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.G.,  M.P.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

880  ARMBRiflrrER,  Hon.  Wm.  E.,  M.E.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

889  Armstrong,  Gborob  S.,  Kimbsrley,  Cape  Colony. 

887  Abmttaob,  Bbrtrand,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

881  Armytage,  F.  W.,  Melbourne,  Avtstralia. 

890  Arnell,  C.  G.,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
886    Abnold,  James  F.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

875  fABNOT,  Dahd,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

877  Arundel,  John  Thomas,  South  Sea  Islands. 

885  Ashley,  Bdwabd  Chablbs,  Audit  Department,  PoH  Louis,  Mauritius. 

886  AsHMORB,  Alezr.  M.,  Colonial  Secretairy*s  Office,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
883    AsTLBs,  Hartet  Sustacb,  M.D.,  168,  CoUins  Street  £ast,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
880    Atherstone,  Sdwin,  M.D.,  Qrahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
880    fATHBRSfONE,  QuTBON  D.,  M.{iist.O.E.,  Touws  River,  Cape  Colony. 

876  Atherstone,  Hon.  W.  Gutbon,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony 
(ConrespoQding  Seoretary). 

885  Athebton,  Ebbnezer,  M.B.C.8.E.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

885  fATKiNSON,  A.  B.,  Ndson,  New  Zealand. 

880  t Atkinson,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Nicholas,  (Georgetown,  British  Quiana. 

887  Atkinson,  John  M.,  M.6.,  CivU  Hospital,  Hong  Kong. 
889  Atkinson,  Lewis,  Cape  Colony. 
889  tATKiNsoN,  B.  Hope,   MquitabU  Life  Assura/nce  Society  of  the  United 

StaUs,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

882  f  Attenbobouoh,  Thomas,  Cheltenham,  near  Melbourne,  Australia. 

878  fAusTiN,  Chablbs  Pierct,  Qeorgetoxon,  British  Quiana. 
885   Austin,  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  F.  W.,  M.A. 

881  Austin,  Henry  W.,  Barrisfer-at^Law,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1877 


1405 


1410 


HIS 


1420 


1425 


1430 


'435 


1440 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Austin,  The  Bight  Rev.  William  Percy,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Guiana, 
Kingston  House,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1878  AuvRAT,  P.  Elicio,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1885  Back,    Feedsrick,   J.P.,    General    Manager,    Government    Bailvrajs, 

Latmceston,  Tasmania, 

1883  Badnall,  Herbert  Owen,  J.P.,  Registrar  and  Master  Eastern  District 

Goort,  Grahamstovm,  Cwpe  Colony, 

1884  f  Bagot,  George,  Plantation  Annandale,  Britisli  Guiana. 
1889    f  Batlvt,  Abe,  Johannesburg,  TransvaaU 

1884  Bainbridob,  Captain  William,  Union  Steanyship  Company, 

1887  Baird,  a.  Reid,  Leighton  Hall,   Wellington  Street,  Windsor,  Victoria, 

Australia, 

1882  Bakewell,  John  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1876  Baldwin,  Captain  W.,  Chingford,  Dunedin,  Ne^o  Zealand. 

1884  tBALFOUR,  Hon.  James,  M.L.C.,  Tyalla,  Tooralc,  MelhourM^  Australia, 

1881  Ball,  Captain  E.,  R.N.R. 

1882  Ball,  Thomas  J.,  J. P.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
1884  fBALLARD,  Captain  Henrt,  Durban,  Natal, 

1887  fBALME,  Arthur,  Walbundrie,  near  Albury,  New  South  Wales. 

1876  Bam,  J.  A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1887  Bankart,  Frederick  J.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1879  Bannerman,  Samuel,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1889    Baptists,  George  A.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Rose  Belle,  Mauritiu.*. 

1884  Barclay,  Charles  J.,  Commercial  Bank,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

1886  Barker,  Charles  F.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 

1885  Barklt,  H.  E.  Arthur  C.  S.,  C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Heligoland. 

1886  Barnard,  Samuel,  J.P.,  St,  Lucia,  West  Indies. 

1887  Barnes,  J.  F.  Evelyn,  C.E.,  Assistant  Colonial  Engineer  and  Sarreyor- 

Goneral,  Natal  Club,  Durban,  Natal, 

1887  Barnett,  Barron  L.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1888  fBARNETT,  £.  Algernon,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1885  f  Barr,  Hon.  Alexr.,  M.C.P.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
1884  tBARR.SMiTH,  Robert,  Torrens  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1883  Barr- Smith,  Thomas,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1880  Barrow,  H.,  Cohnar  House,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1876    Barrt,  Hon.  Sir  Jacob  D.,  Jadge  President,  Eastern  Distriot  Court,  Gra- 

hamstovm,  Cape  Colony, 
1875    Barter,  Charles,  B.C.L.,  Resident  Magistrate,  The  Finish,  Marittbwrg, 

Natal, 

1886  Barton,  Frederick  G.,  J.P.,  ^^  Moolbong,"  Booligal,  New  South  WaUi; 

and  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1880    Barton,    William,    Barrister-at-Law,    Trentham,    Wdlington,    New 

Zealand, 
1886    Batt,  Edmund  Compton,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1888  Batten,  H.  J.  L.,  The  Athenaum^  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1889  Batten,  Hon.  Robert,  Collector- General,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
1882    fBATTLBT,  Frederick,  J. P.,  Auckland,  Neyf  Zealand, 

1889    Batt,  Harold  J.  L.,  Mount  Sebert  Estate,  Mah6,  SeychelUs, 
1889    BATir,  Sebert  C.  E.,  M.A.,  Mrthef,  Seychelles, 


NoU'Resident  Fellows. 
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of 
KlMtion. 

1887 

1885 

1885 

1877 

1445  1«» 
1885 

1884 

1889 

1889 

1450  18M 
1886 
1889 
1887 
1872 

1455    18«* 


1877 
1887 
1887 
1888 

1460   1884 
1882 

1889 

1886 

1886 

146s    1886 

1882 

1886 
1888 


Batlkt,  Captain  Akden  L.,  West  India  Begiment,  Sitrra  Leone. 

tBATLiT,  William  Hunt,  Pahiatua,  Wdlington,  New  Zealand, 

tBATNU,  J08SPH,  J.P.,  Nets  Rest,  Upper  UnUass,  Natal. 

BAYsma,  Hox.  Mb.  Justice  Thoxas,  8t  John's,  Antigua, 

Bkaxo,  Chablss  Halman,  Solioitor-Genexa))  8t.  John's,  Antigua. 

f  BsATTiE,  John  Amdrbw  Bill,  Belise,  British  Honduras, 

Bkaitib,  William  Copland,  Toowoomba,  Qusensland. 

Bbge,  a.  W.y  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State, 

fBccK,  Charlbs  Pbogtob,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 

tBBCK,  John,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fBECKETT,  Thomas  Wm.,  Church  Street  East,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

fBBDDT,  William  Henbt,  Fauresmith,  Orange  Free  State. 

fBBOFOBD,  Suboeon-Majob  Guthbie,  Hohairt,  Tasmania, 

Bbbbb,  D.  VL,  P.O.  Box  845,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

Bbbtham,  Gboboe,  H.H.B.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand  (CorrespondiQg 

Saoretary). 
Bebtham,  William  H.,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Beilbt,  Edwin  Thomas,  91,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Bbilbt,  S.  T.  CBeillt,  91,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  Neto  South  Wales. 
Belisabio,  Db.  John,  4,  Lyons  Terrace,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Bell,  Geo.  F.,  care  o/Hessrs.  Qihhs,  Bright  ^  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Bell,  Gboboe  Mebeditb,  Wantwood,  Gore,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 
Bbll,  Hon.  Valentine  Q.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Director  of  Public  Works, 

Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Bbll,  John  W.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 

Bell,  Joshua  T.,  Brisbane,  Qusensland, 

Bell,  W.  A.  D.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

f  Bellaibs,  SBAroBTH  Mackenzie,  Chateau  Margot,  East  Coast,  British 
Quiana, 

Bellamy,  Gboboe  C,  Jugra,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements, 

fBBLLAMT,  Henbt  F.,  A.  Inst.  C.E.,  Superintendent  of  Pablio  Works, 

Selangor,  Straits  Settlements, 

1888    Bellamy,  Joseph,  E.  B.,  C.K.,  ^luUin's  River,  British  Honduras. 

{470   1887  '  Bbllew,  Captain  William  Septimus,  J.P.,  Cape  Police,  Barkly  West, 

Cape  Colony, 

Beninofield,  S.  F.,  Durban,  Natal. 

fBBNJAMiN,  Lawbence,  Nestlewood,  George  SL  East,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Bennett,  Alfbed,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

tBENVETT,  Chbis,  Rockmors,  Sutton  Forest,  New  South  Wales. 

Bennbtt,  Clayton,  Klerhsdorp,  Transvaal, 

Bennett,  Coubtenay  Walteb,  H.B.M.  Consol,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil. 

Bennett,   Gboboe,  M.D.,  Sydney,   New    South  Wales  (Corresponding 
Secretary). 

Bennett,  John,  care  of  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Adelaide,  SouV^ 
Atistralia, 

Bennett,  Samuel  Mackenzie,   Assistant  Colonial  Treasarer,    Sierra 
Leone, 

14S0   1885  I  Benson,  Wm.,  Newtown,  near  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
1875  I  Bensusan,  Balph,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1887  I  Bensusan,  Samuel  L.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1878  <  Bebkelby,  Hrs  Honour  Chief  Justice  Hbnby  S.,  Suva,  Fiji, 


1885 
1884 
1885 
1888 

1475  ^^^ 
1885 
1880 

1887 
1880 
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Z4S5  1880 
1885 
1887 
1888 
1889 

1490  1884 

1888 
1884 
1881 
1889 
1495  1884 
1886 

1884 
1877 

1883 

1500  1873 
1887 
1890 

1889 
1887 
1505  1889 
1888 
1886 
1882 

1888 

1510  1881 
1889 
1889 
1884 
1884 

151S  1889 
1888 

1886 
1889 
1886 
1520  1889 
1889 
1890 

1888 
1881 


Bekkeley,  Captain  J.  H.  Hardthak,  Yice-PreBident,  Federal  Goimcil  of 

the  Leeward  Island,  Shadwell,  8t.  Kitts, 
Berby,  Alexandeb,  KingsUm  P.  O.,  Jamaica. 
Bebtsand,  Wm.  Wickham,  Boy  Cove,  FdUdand  Islands. 
tBETHUNE,  George  M.,  Le  Ressouvenir,  East  Coastf  British  Guiaiui. 
tBBTiELHEiH,  Hbnbi,  Joha/nnssbwgy  Transvaal. 
Beyebidge,  Geobgb,  Kimberley,  Oape  Colony. 
Beynon,  Erasmus,  care  of  Messrs.  Phillips  Sf   Co.,  Limited,  Bombay 

India. 
Beyts,  H.  N.  Duyergeb»  C.H.G.,  Port  Louis^  Maurititis. 
fBiCKFOBD,  William,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fBlDEN,  A.  G. 

fBiDEN,  William,  Port  Slizaheth,  Cape  Colony. 

BiDWELL,  John  O.,  J.P.,  Pihautea,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Biggs,  T.  Hesketh,  F.S.S.,  Finanoial  Department,  Government  of  India, 

Calcutta,  India. 
Billing,  Btcitabd  Annesley,  Seaforth,  8t,  KUda,  Melhowme,  Australia. 
Bibch,  AJ  S.,  Fitzherhert  Terrace,  Wellington,  Neto  Zealand. 
BiBCH,   James    Kortbight,    Buttenoorth,  Province   Wellesley,    Straits 

Settlements. 
Bibch,  W.  J.,  Stoneycroft,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
fBiBCH,  William  Walteb,  C^eorgetovm,  Bntish  Quiana. 
BiBD,  S.  DoUGAN,  M.D.,  M.B.G.S.E.,  156,  Collins  Street  East,  Melhmirne, 

Australia. 
Birkett,  Lt.-Oolonel  Bobebt  C,  Maritzhurg,  Natal. 
Black,  Hon.  Maubice  Hume,  M.L.A.,  Mackay,  Queensland. 
fBLACKBUBN,  ALFRED  L.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Blackwood,  Abthub  B.,  Mont  Alto,  Melbowme,  Australia. 
Blackwood,  Robert  O.,  Melbourne,  AiLstralia. 
fBLAGROVE,  Major   Henry  John    (13th  Hossars),  Muttra,  N.W.P., 

India ;   and  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W. 
Blaine,    Captain   Alfred    E.    B.,  C.M.R.,    Umtata,    Translcei,    Cape 

Colorvy. 
Blaine,  George,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 

fBLAiKE,  Herbert  F.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Orahamstou^n,  Cape  Colony . 
fBLAiNE,  Sir  C.  Frederick,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Blair,  Captain  John,  Singapore. 
fBLAiZE,  Bichard  Beale,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Blake,  Arthur  P.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fBLAKE,  H.E,  Sir  Henry  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  Oovernment  Hmise,  Kingston, 

Jamaica. 
Bland,  B.  H.,  Cluiies,  Victoria,  Aiistralia. 

Bland,  B.  N.,  Collector  of  Beyenne,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
Blank,  Oscar,  6  gr.  Bdckerstrasse,  Haniburg. 
jBlow,  John  Jellikgs,  King  William's  Toxon,  Oape  Colony, 
Blundell,  M.  p.,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
+Body,  Bev.  C.  W.  E.,  D.C.L.,  Vioe-Chanoellor,  Trinity  College,  Toronto, 

Canada. 
Bogle,  James  Linton,  M.B., District  Surgeon, Ttcforta  West,Cape  Colony. 
Bois,  Frederic  W.,  J.P.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
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1879 
1889 
1890 

1S30  1890 
1887 

1886 
1889 
1883 

1535  1879 
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1883 

1540  1879 
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1887 
1882 

1886 
1884 
1886 
1886 


1889 

1886 

<550   1886 


B018,  Hbket,  Colombo,  Otylon. 

BoLQER,  Frank  L.,  J.P.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

B0MPA8,  FsKDESiCK  WiLLiAH,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

BoKD,  HSBBBBT  W.,  ToTvingtmi,  Toowoamha,  Queensland. 

BoKKiK,  AUBBD,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

BoKRiN,  Alfbbd,  Juk.,  Adelaide,  8&uth  Australia, 

tBoBLAND,  Abchibald  M.,  Care  itf  Messrs.  Mutrie,  Arthur  <$•  Currie, 

Belize,  British  Honduras. 
fBoBToK,  John,  Casa  Nuova,  Oamaru,  Netv  Zs€Uand. 
B0T8POBO,  Chablbs  S.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
BoTTOMLBT,  JoHN,  Kimbcrloy,  Cape  Colony. 

BoucHXBViLLB,  A.  DB,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
BouLT,  Abthub,  Strangways  Tenaee,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
BooLT,  Fbbct  S.,  Barherton,  Transvaal. 

BOUBCHIEBy  GBOBOE  L. 

BoUBDiLLON,  B.,  Blomnfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 

BoUBKB,  Hon.  Wbllbblbt,  M.L.O.,  Kingston,  Januiiea. 

tBousnBLD,  Trb  Bioht  Bet.  E.  H.,  D.D.,  Lord  BUhop  of  Pretoria, 

Bishoj^s  Cote,  Pretoria,  Transvcud. 
BoTBiiL,  Hon.  Hbnby  A.,  M.L.O.,  Attomej.Oeneral,  Barbados. 
BoWBN,  Chablbs  Ohbibtophbb,  MiddXeton,  ChrisUhureh,  New  Zealand 

(Conesponding  Seeretary). 
BowBN,  Tbohas,  H.D.,  Health  Offioer,  Barbados. 
fBowBN,  Thomas  H.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
tBowEN,  WiLLiAV,  Williams  Road,  Toorah,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
BowKBB,    Hon.    Bobbbt   Mitfobd,   H.L.C.,  Glenavon,   Somerset  East, 

Cape  Colony. 
BoWKBB,  John  Mitfobd,  Tharfield,  Lower  Albany,  Cape  Colony. 
BoTLE,  Abthub  Bdwabd,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
BoTLB,  Fbank,  Barherton,  Transvaal. 


1889  I  BoTLB,  Hon.  Oavbndish,  O.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Qihraltor. 


1881 
1879 
1888 

«S55  1889 
1886 
1890 
1884 
1884 

1560   1886 

1887 


1888 
1887 
1565  1889 
1874 
1861 
1880 
1889 


tBoTXE,  M08BS,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

Bbadpibld,  John  L.,  Dordrecht,  Wodehouse,  Cape  Colony. 

Bbadiobd,  W.  K.,  Kimberley,  Caps  Colony. 

Bbaithivaite,  Lovis  O.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Bbandat,  J.  W.»  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

BBA88BT,  Majob  W.,  Wonganui,  New  Zealand. 

fBBAUD,  Hon.  Abthub,  H.C.P.,  Mon  RepoSf  British  Ouiana. 

Beat,  Hbnet  Datid,  Concord,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

fBBAT,    Hon.    Sib    John    Cox,    K.C.M.G.,    M.P.,  Adelaide,    SouV^ 

Australia. 
Bbbaesfbab,  Thojcas  J.,  Mount  Bay,  Jamaica. 
Bbeobll,  Ceaelbs,  Barherton,  Transvaal. 
Bbbitmbtbb,  Ludwio,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
BtatwrKALL,  Hon.  F.  T.,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Bbbtt,  J.  Taumt,  H.B.C.S.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Bbioob,  H.  H.,  Favifield^  Buataniwha,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Beuwbs,  ComiANDBB  Waltbb  B.,  B.N.,  Trawalla,  Victoria,  AustraHs. 
Bbibobs,  W.  F.,  Berbice,  British  Ouiana. 
Beiogs,  Wm.  Aiton,  P.O.  Box  440,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
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1570 


IS7S 


iS8a 


1585 


1590 


1 595 


1600 


1605 


1610 


1890 
1886 
1886 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1888 
1887 
1889 
1885 
1885 
1888 
1887 
1890 
188i 
1888 
1889 
1882 
1889 
1890 
1880 
1888 
1889 
1886 

1884 

1889 
1890 
1887 
1886 
1889 
1881 
1880 
1886 
1883 

1881 

1886 
1881 
1889 
1882 
1881 
1877 
1881 


BaiNK,  Andries  Lange,  JohaniieMburgy  Transvaal, 

BsoADHUBST,  HCKRT,  Sierra  Leone. 

Broadhubst,  BobRbt,  Sierra  Leone, 

fBRODERiCK,  Frederick  Jobn,  Kiinberley,  Cape  Colony, 

f  Brodebick,  George  Alexander,  Kitnberiey,  Cape  Colony, 

Bbodib,  James  Church,  Colomho,  Ceylon, 

Bbodbick,  Alan,  Pretoria,  Tranevaal . 

Bbodbick,  Albebt,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Bbooks,  Dr.  Jambs  H.,  MaM,  Seychelles, 

Brooks,  William  Henbt,  Adelaide,  South  Axistralia, 

Broome,  Sir  Frederick  Napier,  E.G.K.G., 

Brown,  Chablbs  F.  B.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia, 

Bbown,  Edgab  F.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

fBBOWN,  Gabbett,  J.P.,  Cradoek,  Cape  Colomj, 

Bbown,  John  Chables,  Durban,  Natal, 

Bbown,  John  £.,  Standard  Bamk,  Port  Mlizaheth,  Cape  Colony, 

fBROWN,  John  Lawrence,  Methden,  Bowenfels,  New  South  Wales, 

fBROWN,  Hon.  Maitland,  M.L.Gm  J*P*i  OereXdJton,  Western  Australia, 

Bbown,  Hon.  Bichard  M.,  M.L.G.,  District  Jadge,  Mahiy  Seychelles, 

Brown,  William,  M.A.,  M.B.,  High  Street,  Dwnedin,  New  Zealand. 

fBROWNE,  Hon.  C.  Hacaulat,  M.L.G.,  St,  Qeorge*s,  Grenada, 

Browne,  Leonard  G.,  J.P.,  Buchland  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

fBROWNE,  Thomas  L.,  Barrister .at-Law,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 

fBROWNE,  William  Agnew,  M.D.,  Govemment  Medical  Officer,  Bowen, 

Queen8l>and, 
Bruce,  Hon.  SibGharles,  K.G.M.G.,  Lieat.-Go^ernorand  Goyemment 

Secretary,  Georgetown,  British  C^uiana. 
f  Bbucb,  Geobge,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Bbuce,  J.  B.  Baxter,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

fBRUCE,  John  M.,  J.P.,  Wonibalano,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
f  Brunnbb,  Ernest  August,  Eshowe,  Zulu  Native  Reserve,  South  Africa, 
BBUiJirsKiLL,  Edwin  T.,  Durban,  Natal, 
Buchanan,  Hectob  Gross,  J.P.,  Colornbo,  Ceylon, 
Buchanan,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  E.  J.,  Cape  Toti^n,  Cape  Colony, 
Buchanan,  Hon.  James,  Cape  Toion,  Cape  Colony, 
Buchanan,    Walter   Glabke,   M.H.B.,    Wairarapa,    Wellingtan,   New 

Zealand. 
Buchanan,  Walteb    Gross,   Palmer ston    Estate,   Lindttla,  TalawakeU, 

Ceylon, 
f  Buchanan,  W.  F.,  J.P.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Buckley,  Geobge,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
fBucKLET,  Mars,  J.P.,  Beavlieu,  TooraJc,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
BucKLET,  W.  F.  McLean,  Christchurch  Cltih,  New  Zealand, 
BuLLER,  Sir  Walter  L.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.B.S.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
BuLLiYANT,  William  Hose,  Tea,  near  Colae,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Bult,  C.  Mangin,  J.P.,  Native  Ofiee,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony  (Gorre- 

sponding  Secretary). 
'7LWER,  H.E.  Sir  Henry  Ernest  LtttoNjG.G.M.G.,  Govemment  House, 

Cyprus, 
RDETf,  Frederick  D.,  Kimberley,  Western  Australia, 
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1625 
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1635 


1640 


1645 


1650 


1655 


871 

884 
879 
886 
888 
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889 
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878 
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878 
888 
889 
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886 
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889 
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884 
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1888 
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880 
886 

888 

888 
888 
889 
886 
880 
883 


Bubtoed^Hancock,  His  Honoub  Cbuf  Justick  Sib  Hbnbt  J.,  Qihraltat, 
BuBOBSB,  HoK.  W.  H.,  M.P.,  SohaH,  Tasmania. 

Bxnipm,  Thos.,  J.P.,  The  Bowes,  Chraldttm ;  and  Psrih^  Western  Australia. 
BuBKB,  Samubl   OoKSTAirriini,  F.B.G-.S.,  ABgistant  Attorney- General, 

Kingston,  Jamaica, 
fBuBKiNtHAW,  HoK.  JonK,  M.L.C.,  AdTooate,  Singapore. 
BuBNSiDB,  His  Honour  Obikf  Justice  Sib  Bbucb  L.,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
tBuBSTALL,  Bbtan  0.,  Melboume,  Australia. 
Bubt,  Edwabd  J.,  Submarine  Telegraph  Co.,  San  Thomas,  West  Africa 

{eid  Lisbon). 
BuBT,  Hon.  Seprmus,  Q.C.,  PeHh,  Western  Australia. 
Bubton,  Oaptaik  Gbobob,  B.N.B.,  S.S.  **  Coptic.'^ 
BuBTT,  Maubicb,  core  of  Standard  Bank,  Durban,  Katal. 
BussBY,  Fbank  H.,  Johannesburg,  3Van«vaa2. 
BuTCBBB,  Samubl,  Durban,  Natal. 
BUTLBB,  Chabus  A.  Y.,  M.B.,  F.O.S.,  core  qfH.  JSekstmn,  Esq.,  P.O.  Bom 

149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
BOTLBB,  Hrnbt,  Melboume,  Australia. 
BuTLBB,  Ybbb  Alban,  Chief  Magistrate,  Diego  Garcia. 
BUTLBB,  LiBUT.-CoLONBL  SiB  W.  F.,  K.G.B.,  Alexandria^  Egypt. 
Butt,  J.  M.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

BUTTBBTON,  WiLUAM,  M.  Inst.  G.E.,  Gtoremment  Bailways,  Durban,  NutaU 
f  BuTTBBWOBTB,  Abthub  E.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
tBuTTON,  Fbkdbbice,  Durban,  Natal. 
BuzACOTT,  Hon.  G.  Habdib,  H.L.O.,  J^ritbane,  Queensland. 

Cadbll,  Hon.  Thovas,  U.L.O.,Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Cadiz,  Ghas.  Fm  Willux,  B.A.,  Maritaburg,  Natal. 

fCAiBNCBOss,  John,  J.P.,  Member  of  the  Divisional  Goancil,  Mossel  Bay, 

Cape  Colony. 
Calcutt,  Thovas,  J.P.,  Goodwood,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 
Caldboott,  Habbt  8.,  Johannesburg,  Tran<vaaZ.  ' 

Caldbb,  Wiluam  Hbndebson,  Ravelston,  St.  KUda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
GaldicotT,  Habtbt,  G.K.,  Sungei  Ujong,  vii  Singapore. 
Callcott,  John  Hope,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
Gaxebon,  Hectob,  Q.G.,  M.P.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Campbell,  A.  H.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Gahpbbll,  Ghablbs  J.,  Toronto,  Canada  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Campbell,  Colin  Charles,  Klerksdorp,  Transvaal. 
Campbell,  Colin  T.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Campbell,  G.  Mubbat,  Cfi.,  Goyemment   Bailway,  Kwala  Luntpor, 

Straits  Settlements. 
Campbell,  George  W.  B.,  C.M.G.,  iDspeotor-General  of  Police,  Colombo, 

Ceylon. 
Campbell,  John  A.  G.,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements. 
Canning,  M.  F.  Alfbed,  St.  Geerge*s  Terrace,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Cantes,  Bichasd  a.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Capb,  Alfbed  J.,  Karoola,  EdgediffBoad,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Cappbb,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.L.G.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Cabbw,  Walter  B.  H.,  Sungei  Ujong,  vid  Singapore. 
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Cabgill,  Edward  B.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

fCAROiLL,  Hkvbt  8.,  Qwamichan,  Vanamver^s  Island^  British  Coluntbia. 
iCAMGiLt,  WkvtKU,  care  0/  Colonial  Bank,  Jhrnodin,  Xow  Zealand. 
CabliiiB,  Jaxbs  Wta»,  Barrister-at-LftWy  Napier,  New  Zealaniu 
Gabob,  Hob.  8»  Adolphe  P.,  K.G.M.G.,  M.P.,  Ottawa,  Camada, 
fCABB,  Mabk  Wv.,  Jun.,  K.  Inst.  G.E.,  Gorenmieiift  JLeSlwajB,  Maritx- 

hwrg.  Natal, 
fGABBiNonov,  GoLOKBL  SiB  Fbcdbbick,  K«C.H.6.y  KafAingf    British 

Beehmanaland. 
fGABBOrOTOB,  Hob.  J.  W.,  G.M.G.,  D.G.I1.  Attorney .GrenerBl,  Cfeorgetoum, 

British  Qttiana. 
fCABBUTEBBS,  Dayid,  Plantation  Waterloo,  British  Ouiaria, 
Cabtbb,  Chabi^eb  C.,  Qeneral  Post  Office,  Melboume,  Australia, 
Gabtbb,  His  Excbllbxct,  Gilbbbt  T.,  G.M.G.,  AdminiBtnUor  of  the 

GBmbia,  West  Africa. 
Gaset,  Hob.  J.  J.,  G.M.O.<  Jadge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  36,  Temple  Gowrt, 

Melbov/me,  Australia. 
CkSTKLL,  Bet.  Cabob  H.  T.  S.,  Inewnbent  of  St.  Ph4lip\  Qeorffetown, 

British  Ouiana. 
Gabtblla,  Hobbbt  db,  Frtbourg,  Switzerland. 
Gastob,  Ghbxstiab  F.,  M.B.,  Mahaica,  British  Guiana. 
Catob,  Gbobab  C.»  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Oaultibld,  H.  &t.  Obobob,  General  Manager,  Bailway  Department, 

Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
Gave,  Hkbbcet,  B.A.,  F.G.8.,  Croydon  Ooldfields,  Q^eensland. 
Gavb,  Wm.  Ebbdall,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Gblubbs,  Chablbs  Abdebas,  Board  of  Ezecntors,  Pretoria,  Tranevaal. 
IGebtebo,  Lbob,  Port  of  Spain^  Trinidad. 

GhabAud,  John  A.,  Attomej^-^Law,  Port  EUzaheth,  Cape  Colony, 
Ghadwick,  F.  M. 

Ghadwick,  Bobbbt,  Sydney,  Neto  South  Wales. 
Ghambbbs,  Jobb,  Te  Mata,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Ghakbbbs,  Johb  BATCLirrE,  St.  Kitts,  West  Indies. 
Ghabdleb,  Hon.  Wk.  Kei^lxak,  M.L.G.,  Barri8ter-at.Law,Bar&a<io9. 
Ghantbbll,  Hob.  Hbbby  W.,  Aaditor-General,  Trinidad  (Gorrespondiiig 

Seoretarj).  . 
Ghaplb&u,  Hon.  J.  A.,  M.P.,  Quehec,  Canada. 
Gbapxab,  John,  M.D.,  224,  Rae  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 
Ghapkan,  Gbobob  S.,  Bohart,  Taema/nia, 

Ghapxan,  J.  Stanfob»  ,  189,  William  Street,  Uelhoume,  Australia. 
Ghastelubb,  Pibbub  L.,  Q.G.,  Port  Lo^iis,  Mauritius. 
Ghateb,  Hon.  G.  Paul,  M.L.G.,  Hong  Kong. 
fOHATTOB,  John  G.,  Tuamarina,  Picton,  Neto  Zealand. 
tGnEESHAN,  Eobebt  Suckling,  Eagle  Street,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
fCHiNTAXON,  HuBBTCHUND  (Political  Agent  for  Native  Prinoes). 
Ghibholm,  Jakes  H.,  Market  Square,  KimherUy,  Cape  Colony. 
tCHisiiOLM,  W.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fGHBiSTiAN,  Henby  B.,  Port   Elizabeth,   Cape  Colony  (Gorrespondisg 

Secretary). 

miSTiAN,  Owen  Smith,  PoH  EUzabcihj  Cape  Colony. 
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CuftiSTiANi,  HcNBT  L.,  Ocorgetown,  British  Ouianck. 

Cubistison;  Bobkrt,  I»ammermoor^  Hughenden,  QuemiaUund. 

Ohvschill,  Captain  John  Spknckb,  Commiisioner,  8t,  Kitta, 

tCHUBCHiEiL,  Frank  F.,  Mwgrave  Road,  Durban,  NatcU. 

'tOLARK,  GOWAN  C.  8.,  Port  Elizabeth^  Cape  Colony, 

Clarkncs,  Hon.  Ijotell    Burchktt,   Judge  of  the  Saprome  Court, 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Clark,  John,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Clark,  Hon.  John  P.,  M.L.C,,  Shooter^s  HiH^  Jamaica, 
Olark,  Douoi^as,  Chdpuguri  Tea  Cornpa/ny  {Limited),  Nagrakata  P.  O., 

Jdlpofiguri,  Bengal,  India. 
Clark,  Jajiss  McCosh,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

Clark,  Jamrs  A.  B.,  care  of  Messrs.  Dalgety  ^  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fCLARK,  Waltrr  J.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Clark,  William,  Barristor-at-Law,  Oeorgetown,  Britieh  Qudana, 
Clark,  Captain  William,  90tli  Bifles,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
tCLARKR,  Alirsd  E.,  Coldblo*,  Malvern,  Melbourne,  AiuiraUa, 
Clarki,  Fridkric  J.,  Coverley  PlanUUion,  Barbados, 

Clarkk,  Hon.  Mr.  Justicb  Fielding,  Hot^  Kong, 

Olarks,  Libt7T..Colonel  F.  C.  H.,   B.A.,  C.M.G.,  Sairajor-General, 
Colombo,  Ceylon, 

Clarke,  George  O'Mallet,  Police  Magistrate,  ;9fy(2ney,J)r(Sto£[o«fb  Wales. 

Clarke,  LiEnx.-CoLONEL  H.  A.,  J.P.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

fCLARKE,  Joseph^  Melbourne,  Austrcilia. 

Clarke,  Colonel  Sir  Marshal  J.,  B.A*,  K.C.M.G.,  The  Residency, 
Maseru,  Basuloland,  South  Afrita, 

Clarke,  Bon.  Sir  William  John,    Bart.,  M.L.C.,  Ruperts    Wood, 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

fCLARKE,  William  Phillips,  Messrs.  Da  Coeta  and  Co,,  Barbados. 

Clarke,  Hon.  William,  J.P.',  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Clatdkn,  Arthur,  The  Bungalow,  Wakefield,  New  Zealand, 

fCLETELAND,  Frank,  Ouildfordf  Weatem  Australia, 

CLtPfORD,  George  Hugh,  care  oj  Messrs,  Levin  ^  Co.,  Wellingtonf  New 
Zealand. 

Cloetb,  Henry,  Barri8ter-at.LaW|t  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

CoATES,  John,  8,  Collins  Street  East,  Melbourne,  AugUralia, 

Cobb,  Hon.  Frederick  E.,  M.L.C,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands, 

Cochran,  James,  Widgiewa,  XJrana,  New  South  Wales, 

Cock,  Cornelius,  J.P.,  Peddie,  Cape  Colony, 

CocKBURN,  Adolphus,  Copc  Qracxos  d  Dios,  Republic  ef  Nicaragua  (vi/l. 
Qrey  Town), 

CocKBURN,  Samuel  A.,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

CoDD,  John  A.,  Toronto,  Canada, 

CoGHLAN,  Charles  P.  J.,  Kimhcrley,  Cape  Colony, 

CoGHLAN,  James  J.,  J.  P.,  Attoraej-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Cohen,  Naph.  H.,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 

Cohen,  Nbtillb  D.,  care  of  Messrs.  D.  Cohen  ^  Co.,  MaiHand  West,  New 
South  Wales. 

Cole,  Frederick  R. 

Cole,  Rowland,  Oni  House,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
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Boyal  Colonial  Ifutitute. 

GotmooK,  GmimaM  B^  Mntn,  LUley,  Skinner  jr  CoUbrook^  Mdbount 

AustroLia. 
CoLBUM,  William  X.,  Kimberimft  Cape  CoUmy. 
CoLLKT,  Turn  Ybh.  Abchdsaooh  THOXAfl,  Maritzhurg,  Natal, 
CoLUBS,  Fbxdbbick  Wilixax,  Postmaster-Genend,  Oeorgetown,  British 

QuiamOm 
OojJdMBy'Eaant&t'K,,  JUmUr'e  Telegram  Co.,  Limtted^ Sydneg,  New  S(»ilh 

Wales. 
OoLLUiS,  E.  L.  SnuTTOV,  Bom  256,  Pretoria,  Tranevaal. 
CoLLTSB,  William  B.,  Queen's  AdTocate,  Nteoeia^  Cgfrue. 
tGouiVHomi,  BoBBiT  A.,  Pretoria^  Trannaal. 
Coisoir,  Hon.  Johm,  ILP.,  Adelaide,  So^h  Australia. 
O0MBS8,  Hoir.  BDirABO,CJL6.,  1C.L.A.,  SydMejf,  Neto  South  Wales. 
Ck>Mii8ioiro,  W.  8.,  Q.G.,  K.L.G.,  St  Qeorge's,  O^renada. 
CoMPTOir,  liiKDT.  J.  N.,  B.N.,  CoMiiiaiidtfi^  ColanuU  Steamer  "  Couutea 

t(f  Dethy,    Sierra  Leone. 
ConrOLLT,  B.  M.,  Kimherley  Clvh,  Cape  Colony. 
CoraOB,  KDWnr  C^  Belise  Estate  ^  Produce  Co.,  British  Honduras, 
Cook,  Tsmdwuck,  J.P.,  Brodklyn,  Toteteth  Road^  QUbe  Point,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
Cook,  Hov.  Mb.  Ji^ncs  Johh,  Trinidad. 
Cooke,  Jobk,  care  of  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency  Co . 

Limited,  555,  Collins  Street,  Mdhoume,  Australia, 
CooLBT,  William,  Town  Clerk,  Durban,  Natal. 

CooPE,  Colokbl  Wm.  Jbsskb,  Bonwkoop  Souse,  Bondehosch^  Cape  CqIojuj. 
CoOFXB,  Bdwabd,  efface  Park,  Hawthorn,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fCooPEK,  Hkhbt  W.  a..  Advocate,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Cops,  Thomas  S.,  BaiTUter-at*Law,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
OoPLAiTD,  Wiluam,  Tujton  Hall,  Orenada. 
Gobbet,  Fbbdbbick  II.  M.,  The  Miueum,  CoUmho,  Ceylon. 
tCoBDHEB-jAMBS,  JoHN  H.,  P.O.  Box  1156,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
CoBK,  Philip  0.,  Immigration  Agtat>Qeneral,  Kingston,  Jatnaica, 
CoBHWALL,  M08E8,  J.P.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
Cobkwall,  William  Daniel,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
Cotton,  Hon.  Geobgb  Withkbiooe,  M.L.C.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Cottbbll,  Henbt  E.  P.,  careofH.M.  Consul,  Tavtsui,  Formosa,  China. 
GovBTNBT,  J.  M.,  Deputy  Finance  Minister,  Ottaioa,  Canada. 
C0U8BN8,  B.  Lewis,  care  of  Post  Office,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
COWDBBOT,  Benjamin,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
CoWEN,  Chablbs,  F.8.S.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
CowiB,  The  Bt.  Bey.  William  Gabden,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Aackknd, 

New  Zealand, 
tCowiE,  Alexandeb,  Port  Elisaheth,  Cape  Colony. 
^'^WLiSHAW,  William  Patten,  Christchwcht  New  Zealand, 
CHABtESy  Cfeorgetown,  British  Quiana. 
Charles  T.,  Qeorgetown,  British  Quiana. 
,  Hon.  George  H.,  M.L.C.,  Mudgee,  New  South  Wales, 
B,  Bbv.  James  C,  Peddie,  Cape  Colony. 

jE,  Edwabd  K.,  Qungahleen  Station,  Qininderva,  New  South  Wales 
dQ,  Hon.  Bobert,  M.L.C,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
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Cbank,  S.  Lkoxabd,  M.D.I  C.H.G.,  Surgeon-Oeneral,  Trinidad, 

fOlATiN,  WiLUAM  HuimT,  Kifiiherley,  Cape  Colony. 

Cbawfobd,  LnuT.-CoLOifSL  Jambs  D.,  Bow  39,  Mowtroalf  Canada. 

Cbawlky.Boevbt,  Anthont  p.,  MahagastoUe,  Nuwara  Sliya,  Ceylon, 

Cbmwick,  Hbrbt,  HawihomOf  Melhowme,  Auetralia. 

tOBBCWBLL,  Jacob,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony. 

Cbipfs,  Tbomas  K.,  Kingiton,  Jamaica, 

Cboohan,  B.  H.,  H.D.,  Beaeon^ld^  Cape  Colony. 

Cboox,  Hbbbbbt,  M.B.G.8.S.,  F.B.G.8.,  Beaeon^ld,  Cape  Colony* 

tOBOSBT^  Hob.  William,  M.L.C.,  Hobartt  Taemania. 

CBOflSi,  A.  F.,  French  Diamond  Mining  Co.^  Ximherleyt  Cape  Colony. 

CoDDBfoBo,  William,  Auditor,  LagoM,  Weet  Africa. 

CuLLBN,  Cuablbs  Bdwabo,  Belle   Vue  Lodge,  Chrieiehmrch,  Qn*Appelle 

Station^  If.lT.r.,  Canada. 
tOuLMBB,  Jambs  Willum,  HXJL,  Naeeau^  Bo^mot. 
OUMMINO,  Abthub  W.,  Beaconefieldt  Cape  Colony. 
CuMMiBO,  JoHK,  Plantation  Blairmont,  Berhice,  Britieh  GuioMa. 
COMMINO,  W.  60BDON,  Bistriot  HagiBtTBte,  Mount  Frmre,  Eaet  QriqiM' 

landf  Cape  Colony, 
OUKUfOBAM,  Gbabtillb  0.,  648,  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada, 
Cdbliho,  Bbt.  Josbph  J.,  B.A.,  8t.  MaryU  Fareonage,  Bay  of  lelande, 

NewfimndUmd, 
Cttbbib,  Jambs,  Port  Louie,  MamHtiue. 
OVBBIB,  JoHM  C,  BUdon,  8t,  Xxlda,  Melhourne,  AuHraUa. 
Oubsom-Howb,    Captain    thb    Hob.    Assmeton     O..    BJl.,    flJTff. 

**  Boadieea,'*  eare  ofPo^maeter,  Aden. 
OuscADBB,  Gbo.«  L.B.C.BJB.,  L.B.O.PJB.9  Port  Melhonme,  Anetralia. 


Daoomb,  Hbxbt  L.  JohamneAwrg,  TranevaaL 

DaOosta,  Josi  8.,  Oeorgelown,  Britiak  Owiama. 

Dalb,  Bib  Lanoham,  K.C.M.O.,  ILA.,  LL.D.,  BaperinteBdeat-GMMrBl  of 

Bdnostion,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Dalton,  B.  H.  Gomnro,  Begistnr  of  the  Baprena  Cont»  Oeeeyetowm, 

Britieh  (Mana. 
fDALTOK,  WiLUAM  Hbbbt,  31,  Qneon  Street^  Melhonme,  AmetraUom 
Dalt,  Thomas,  Lamaha  Homee,  Oeorgetown,  Britieh  Quiana, 
Dalt,  William  Johk,  183,  CoUine  Street  Weet,  Melhomme,  AuetraUa. 
D AMIAM,  Fbabcis,  PoH  ef  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Davbt,  H.  W.,  38»  KUeaheth  Stre^  Meibofime,  Auatralia. 
DABBf,  WtLLUM,  ILIostCB.,  Hong  Kong, 
Damoab,  Albbbt  Augustus,  Boroona,  Whittimgham,  Sydney,  Kew  Somtk 

Wedee. 
Daxoab,  W.  J.,  JTeoUfieldj  Wkittingham,  Sydnoy,  New  South  Walee, 
Damibl,  Captaim  Alpbbd  Nobth. 
Dabs,  Jobv  JuLtus,  Oeorgetown,  Britieh  Qniana, 
Daboam,  Patbick,  Barrisier-«t-Law,  Oeorgetown,  Bfitieh  Gummm. 
Dablst,    Cbcil    W.,    X.liisl.C.B.»  Ha^onre  and  Rivere  DepartwmU, 

Sydney,  Kew  South  Walee. 
fDATBMPOBT,  Bib  Samubl,  K.0.1I:.0.,  BoauwumtfAdelaide^  South  Awetredia, 
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,845    1884 


tDATsr,  TbokabI.,  Qreiham  Chamheri,  iteHMm-nK,  AnstfjUa. 

DirtDBOK,  Andbew,  M.D.,  Beaa  Batiin,  Jfourtliiw. 

Davidson,  John,  J.P,,  Shericood  Forest,  Jamaica. 

tDAUDSOH,  BoBEBT,  Port  SHaoieth,  Cape  Colon'j- 

Datidsok,  W1U.1AM,  Simberley,  Cape  Colony. 

tDATiDSON,  W.  B.,  Civil  Service,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Davidson,  Willuu  H.,  BarvBfor-GeneFal,  Brisbane,  Quemuland. 

Datikb,  Datid,  J.F.,  I^ogpect,  near  Adelaide,  Bouth  ATislralia. 

tDATiEB,  Hon.  Sib  Matibbw  H.,  3LL.A.,  MslhourM,  Jtufrnlia. 

Davim,  HaJob  J.  Q„  M.H.A.,  Hobart,  Tatmania. 

tDAVICs,  If  AUBICB  CoLEHAN,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Davixs,  WlLUAM  Bboitqhtoh,  M.D.,  Freetoum,  Siemi  Leone. 

Davii,  E.  E.  Hzkubbtcn,  KinjeUin,  Jamaica. 

fllATia,  N.  DabhilIi,  Controller  of  Cuatoma,  QeoTgelovri\,BriUih  Chtiatta. 

Davih,  Nvma  D.,  BorbBrtoTt,  Transvaal. 

fDATis,  P.,  Jdn.,  Marilxburg,  HataL 

Daib,  Wihiah  HoIiMB,  Sxjiney,  New  South  Wales. 

Davbon,  Gcobqe  L.,  British  OuianaBank,  Georgetown,  Britith  (fuiana. 

DaWCb,  BlCHABD  Bl.  Uabk,  L.B.C.F.,  M.B.O.S.,  Ga\clvr,  South  Australia. 

Daitbcn,  a.  L.  Halutt,  MjI.,  Melbo^irne,  Australia. 

Dawson,  John  Edsbnr,  Freetowm,  Sierra  Leone. 

fDAWBoH,  Bameinb,  M.A.,  M.D.,  P.  and  0.  Steam  Navigation  Compann. 

Dawsok,  William,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Dat,  Abthcb,  Ltiton  Cotlage,  Brown  Slreet,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fDAT,  CbAbles,  J.P.,  Olenelf,  South  AoBtralia. 

Day,  William  Hbnbt,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

DiAN,  William,  Xelbourhe,  Australia. 

tDsBBOT,  JOHH  Fbedbbic,  H.  B.  M.'a  Couaal,  Puerto   Cortes,  Spanish 


1878 

1H87 

185s    1885 


1881 
1880 
1S65  1889 
1889 
IS85 


Db  Jodz,  Chablbs  Staptltoh, 

Db  T..m»»j  Louis  But,  care  ofUestrs.  F.  H.  Taylor  ^  Co.,  Bridgetoii-n 

Borbodo*. 
Db  La  Uothb,  G.  A.,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 
Db  IiiBBA,  Altbbd,  sib,  Qeorge  Street,  Sydney,  Sev  South  Wales. 
Dblt,  William  Albxandbb,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Dbkiioh,    IiiBDT.-GoLOKEL    Oeobob    T.,    Commanding   the   Gorernur. 

Oeiieml's  Bod/  Qnord,  Heydon  Villa,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Dehison,  lIoKL,  Snperintendent  ot  Lower  PerU,  Teluk  Amoa,  Ferdl, 

Straits  Settlements.^ 
tDBHKT,  F.  W.  Bansat,  Port  Blitaiislh,  Cape  Colony. 
Obkht,  J.  T.,  Union  Bani  of  Australia,  Perth,  Western  Aastralia. 
Obmht,  Tbomas,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Obntoh,  Hon.  Captain  0EOBGBC.,0olo>xiBtSeore)ai7,Lagoi,  Westifrica. 
Db  Pass,  Elliot  A.,  F.B.G.S.,  Box  2,S24,  New  Torh. 
Di  Pass,  John,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

Desbobodoh,  L.  T.,  Sett  Btigium  Land  Company,  Pretoria,  IVauii-iiiiI. 
De  SMtDl,ABBAHAM,  SnrTe;or-GeDl.,Hijhetead!,iIonfIebo<ch,  Cope  Calmy. 
Db  Smidt,  Adam  Oabbiel,  H.L.A,,  Qeorge,  Cape  Colony. 
DxsFARD  Fitzhbbbebi  Boston,  C.E.,J.P.,£'intbef^e!r  Water  Worts,  Cape 

Colony. 
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Ymrot 


1889 
1885 

1880 

1888 
1888 

1875  ^^'^ 
1887 

1888 
1888 
1888 

i88o  1888 
1889 
1890 
1887 
1881 

i88s  MBl 
1889 
1880 
1889 
1886 

1890    1886 

1886 
1890 

1888 

1889 

1S95  1886 
1889 

1886 
1884 

1887 

1900   1890 

1876 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1905    1889 


1886 


Db  8T£DUfOK,  HsKST,  BarhcHon,  Transvaal. 

Dbr  Yaoes,  J0HAXNB8,  A.  D.,  WiUowmore,  Cape  Cotowy. 

DjEaYdux,  H.E.81B  Q.  William,  K.G.M.G.,  Goverwrnewt  Hoim«,  Hong  Kon^. 

Dfi  YiLLinta, Isaac  Hobak,  2,Union  Buildings,  Johannesbwrg,  Tranavaai, 

Bb  Yillibb8»  Josua  B.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  2,  Union  BuUdings,  Johannes- 

hurg,  TroMsvaal, 
Db  Yiluebs,  Tiblxan  N.,  M.Y.B.,  Pretoria^  Transvaal. 
Db  Wwtf  Sib  Jacobus  P. 
Db  Wikton,  Hajob.Gbnbbal  Sib  Fbamcis  W.,  B.A.|  K.C.H.G.,  C.B., 

BriUeh  East  Africa  Co.,  Mombasa^  Bast  Africa. 
DiASyFBLfxBBGiiTALD,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Barristor-at.LBw,  Mututoalf  ColMnbo, 

OeyUm. 
Dice,  Hon.  Thomas,  Punedin,  New  Zealand. 

fDicKSOK,  81B  J.  Vbbdbbick,  K.O.M.G.,  Colooial  Seorataiy,  Singapore. 
fDiOKSON,  B.  Gasimib,  16,  Wilcom  Btreet^  Toronto,  (kmada. 
fDiOKSON^.  W,,Amside,Domain  Boad,  SotUh  Yarrajielhoume,  Australia. 
fDiCBSON,  WiLUAM  Samvbl,  JVuirfMiMtfc,  Orange  Free  State, 
DiCKSOM,  Hon.  Jambs  B.,  Tooi^k,  Brisbane,  Queensland 
DiONAN,  Patbick  L.,  HokiHka,  New  Zealand. 
DiLWOBTH,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
tDiSTiN,  John  8.,  Tt^elherg  HaiU^  MildeUfwrg,  Cape  Cdhny. 
DoBBiB,  A.  W.,  College  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
tDoBBLL,  BiCHABD  B.,  Quehoc,  Canada.  .( 

DOBSON,  Hbnbt,  Hohart,  Tasmania. 
DoBSON,  James  M.,  C.E.,  care  of  Signor  E.  Madero,  Calle  Victoria,  Buenos 

Ayres, 
fDoBSON,  BoBBRT,  llaDBger,  Northern  InTasiment  GonpMij  of .  Ke# 

ZeBlBnd,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
DoBsoN,  His  Honoub  Cbibb  Jovnca  Sib  W.  L.,  Hebart,  Tasmania, 
DoGKBB,  Thomas  L.,  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
DooKBB,  WiLFBBD  L.,  NytanMo,  Darlinghus^t  Road,  Bydnsy,  New  South 

Walee, 
fDoNALD,  John  M.,  Eohinson  Chid  Mining  Co.,  Johannesburg,  TransvaaU 
Donaldson,  Jambs  ICbnnbdt,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
tDoNOTAN,  John  J.,  li.A.,  LUD.,  Bamster-mt-Law,  166^  King  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Walee. 
Douglas,  Hon.  Adtb,  Q.C.,  Hohart,  Tasmania. 
DouoLAS,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  Goremment  Bosident,  Thursday  Island, 

Torres  Strait, 
Douglas,  J.  H.,  Melbourne  CUih,  Australia, 
Douglas,  Cbablbs  Hill,  Melboume  Club,  Australia, 
Douglass,  Abtbub,  M.L.A.,  Heatherton  Towers,  near  Qrahamstovm,  Oapb 

Colony,  * 

fDow,  Captain  W.  Kat,  JeUalabad  ViUa,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
DoWLiNO,  Alfbbd,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
DoWLiNG,  Satillb  B.,  Johanneeburg,  Transvaal, 
Dbagb,  GioprBET,  Ba(rister.Bt-Law,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Dbbteb,  Gbobob  Oaspbb,  Johanneeburg,  Transvaal, 
Dbibbbo,  John  J.  S.,  Depttty^Cammisrionw,  Qauhati,  Aeeam,  India, 
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681    t^AUA'f)  Lieut. -Colonel  Edward  B.,  G.M.6.,  Brisbane,  Queendaiid. 

880    Dudley,  Cecil,  Papho,  Cyprus. 

1910    1889    Dupp,  BoBEBT,  Immigration  Department,  Georgetown,  British  GhUana. 

872    DuPFBBiN  &  AvA,  H.E.  Bight  Hon.  the  Mabquis  of,  K.P.,  6.C.B., 

OiO.M.G.,  Borne. 

889 1  Dumat,  Fr&nil  GAicpbbll,  Barrister-at-I/aw,  Bwrhan,  Natal. 

879  Duncan,  Captain  A.,  Qeorgetovon,  British  Ouiana. 

888  fDuNCAN,    Anobew    H.     F.,     Sonreyor  •  General,     Vryburg,    British 
Btchuanoland. 

I9>5    1883  Duncan,  JameeDbnoon,  Attornej^at-Law,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

882  t  Duncan,  Waltbb  Hughes,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 

890  fDuNCAN,  John  J,.  Hughes  Fork,  WatervaXe,  Sowth  Australia. 

884  tDuNBLL,  Owen  Bobbbt,  Port  EUtabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

880  Dunmp,  Ghables  E.,  Ciyil  Senrice»  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
1920    1890  Dunn,  John,  Jun.,  Park  View,  Hackney,  Adelaide,  SoiUh  Australia, 

889  Dvpont,  Major  C.  T.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
884    DuPUCH,  Joseph  E.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

1885  fDu  Pbeez,  Hbvcules  Petrus,  J.P.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

8S3  Du  ToiT,  Thohas  Melville,  Barkly  West^  Cape  Colony, 

1925    1883  Dyason,  Durban,  Attorney-at-Law,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

887  Dteb,  Charles,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

887  Dteb,  Frbdebice,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

882  Dteb,  John  E.,  M.D.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 


I9J0 


I93S 


1940 


1945 


1950 


Easvon,  J.  Fabbell,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  QM  Coast  0<Aon\. 
Bast,  Bbv.  D.  J.,  Prinoipal,  Calabar  College,  Jamaica. 
Easton,  Chabives  J.,  P.O.  Bom  94/&,  Johannesburg,  Trantvaal. 
fEBERT,  Ebnest,  Port  Elizaheth,  Cape  Colony, 
fEcKSTEiN,  Fbbdbrick,  P.O.  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fEcKSTEiN,  Hermann,  P.O.  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
tBoENBOROUGH,  Wellbslbt  M.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  CoUmy, 
Edghill,  Nathaniel,  J.,  L.B.C.S.,  L.B.C.P.,  GoTemmentMedicRlOffioer, 

Accra,  Geld  Coast  Colony. 
f  Edwards,  Herbert,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 
Edwards,  E.  H.,  MaM,  Seychelles. 
Edwards,  Nathaniel  W.,  Nelson,  New  ZeaJand. 
f  Edwards,  Dr.  W,  A.,  Port  Louis,  Maurititbs. 
Egan,  Charles  J.,  M.D.,  King  WiUiam*s  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
EoERTON,  Walter,  MaMristrate  of  Polioe,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
BiCEB,  Adolph,  Berg  Street,  Ma/ritzburg,  Natal, 
Bldred,  Captain  W.  H.,  J.P.,  Consul-General  for  Chili  in  Australia  and 

New  Zealand,  AusUvlian  Cliib,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Elias,  Lieut.-Colonel  Bobert,  Deputy  Assistant  Adjatant-Ganeral, 

MavHtius, 
El^iIOTT,  Bev.  F.  W.  T.,  New  Anuterdam,  Berbice,  British  Ouiana. 
Elliott,  Colonel  John,  C.B.,  Inspector-Gen.  of  Police,  Barbadoe. 
Elliott,  J.  Banks,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
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1955 


1965 


Tevof 
Xlaetion. 

.882 

.882 

.886 

885 

.888 

.889 

1889 

889 

.889 

886 

.884 

.874 

883 

.889 

.886 

.886 

.880 


1970 


883 

889 

883 

1890 


878 
887 


«97S 


1880 
879 
889 


1980 


1985 


1990  1889 


880 
879 
886 


887 

887 
1889 
881 
886 
880 
888 
1887 
884 
886 


Elliott,  W.  J.  P.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

Kllis,  His  Honour  Chibv  Justice  Sib  Adam  Gib,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Sllib,  J.  Cbutk,  InvercargiU,  New  Zealand. 

Elbtob,  Abthur,  Beach  Qrove,  Burhan,  Natal. 

Slwobtht,  Sdwabd,  TimarUf  New  Zealand. 

Bmanubl,  Solomon,  Sydney^  New  8ovth  Wales. 

Bmmbbton  Habby,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

fSNOXLKXN,  Emil  William,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Emolamd,  Edwabd,  Genista,  Irving  Road,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  AuHralia. 

Enoli8H«  Fbbdbbick  a.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Ebskike,  W.  C.  0.,  J.P.,  iDspector  ot  Mines,  Kimherley,  Cape  Celcn^.  - 

fEscoMBE,  Habbt,  K.L.C,  Durban,  Natal. 

Escott,  E.  B.  SwBvr,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

BsneuT,  Hon.  W.  Bancboft,  M.L.C,  Spring  Garden,  Ih^Bay,  Jamaiea. 

Estill,  Fbbdbbick  C,  Messrs.  Blyth,  Brothers  f  Co.,  MawritiMs. 

ESTBIDOB,  HbNEY  W. 

Evans,  Hon.  Fbbdbbick,  C.M.Q.,  Colonial  Seoretarf  of  the  Leewatd 

Islands,  St.  John's,  Antigua, 
Btans,  Gowbn,  ** Argus**  Ofice,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Evans,  J.  Embys.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Evans,  William,  Bindings,  Straits  Settlements. 
BvANS,  William  Gvynnb,  Johannetburg,  Transvaal, 


Faibbaibn,  Gkobgb,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Faibbaibm,  Gxobgb,  Jun.)  ea/re  of  Union  Mortgage  and  Agency  Compamy, 

William  Street,  Melboume,  Australia. 
Faibbbidob,  Bets  S.,  Government  Sorvejor,  Qfahamstewny  Cetpe  Celen^. 
Faibtaz,  Jambs  B.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

FArraruLL,  Bobbbt  L.,  H.D.,  43,  Phillip  Street,  Syd/ney,  NewSe^sth  Wales. 
Fanning,  John,  Collector  of  Castoms,  Port  ofSpsAn,  Trimided. 
fFABquHABSoN,  Abtbub  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
FABquHARsoN,    HoN.  Chablbs  S.,  M.L.C.,  SavaMiO'lo'Mar,   Javmsiea 

(Corresponding  Secretary ) . 
Fabqubabson,  J.  M.,  Jan.,  Savawna-la-Mar,  JanuUea. 
FABquHABSON,  Waltbb  H.  K.,  J.P.,  Slim,  Baladava,  Jamaicsi. 
Faucbtt,  Hon.  Petbb,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Faulknbs,  Enoch,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Frsetoum,  Sierra  Leome. 
Fboan,  J.  C,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Fell,  Hbkby,  M.L.G.,  Maritxbwrg,  Natal. 
Fbnwick,  John,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Fbnwick,  Thomas  Cavbndisb,  Verulam,  Natal, 
Fbbouson,  Hon.  Donald,  M.P.P.,  Provinoial  Seoretaty,  Ohmrhtteiewn, 

Prinee  Edward  Island. 
Fbbouson,  Jambs,  Kimberley,  Cape  Cdony. 
Fbbouson,  Jambs  E.  A.,  M.B.,  CM.,  PuUie  Hospital,  Georgetown,  British 

Cfuiana, 
FBBausoM,  Jambs,  Jun.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Fbbouson,  JoBN,Ctnnamon  Gardens,  Colombo,CeyUm  (Corwponding  Sec.) . 
Fbbouson,  John,  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 


Year  of 

] 

bilection, 

1883 

1995 

1885 

1880 

1882 

1881 

1890 

200O 

1889 

1881 

1876 

1889 

1878 

2005 

1878 

1884 

1884 

1881 

1881 

2010 

1886 

1876 

1884 

1876 

1887 

20I5 

1881 

1880 

1878 

1888 

1875 

2020 

1884 

1889 

1886 

1885 

1885 

2025 

1888 

1879 

1887 

1889 

1889 

2030 

1888 

1889 

1884 

1882 

1881 

203S 

1881 

1 

1889 

1882 
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FiBGUSBOK,  Major  John  A.,  Zrd  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade^  Jidluniur^ 

Ptmjahf  India. 
Feegusson,  William  John,  M.P.,  20,  CattUreagh  Street,  Sydney,  Kew 

South  Wales, 
Field,  William  Henrt,  Monteetraty  West  Indies, 
FiLLAN,  James  Cox,  Wall  House  Estate,  Dominica. 
fFiNAUOHTT,  H.  J.,  Witivatersrand  Qcld  Fields,  Transvaal. 
FiNLASON,  James  B.,  8t,  Augustine*s  Mine,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
FiMLAYSON,  Dayid,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Auetralia. 
FiNLATSON,  H.  Mackenzie,  Richmond,  Mackay,  Qaeeneland. 
FiNLATSON,  J.  Uarvet,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
FiMLATsoN,  Hon.  Thomas  A.,  M.L.G.,  Trinidad. 
fFiNNEMORE,  BoBERT  1.,  J.P.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Durban,  Natal. 
Fischer,  G.  F.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fFisHEB,  Joseph,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Au^ralia. 
Fisher,  B.  H.  TJ.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Fisher,  Wm.,  Esquimalt,  British  Columhia. 
fFiSKEN,  John  Inglis,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
FitzGe&ald,  Lord  George,  Government  House,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Fitzgerald,  Hon.  Nicholas,  M.I4.C.,  Melbourne,  Austrcdia. 
Fitzgerald,  T.  N.,  Snrgeon,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
FiTZGiBBON,  E.  G.,  Town  Clerk,  MeXbowme,  Australia, 
tFLACE,  Joseph  H.,  Qresham  Chambers,  Melbourne,  Austra 
fFLBMiNO,  Hon.  Francis,  G.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretory,  Hong  Kong. 
Fleming,  John,  Charlotte  Town,  Qrenada. 

Fleming,  Sandford,  C.E.,  C.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada  (CoTresponding  Sec.). 
Fletcher,  Willlam,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Flower,  James,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colon^^ 
Flotd,  Bet.  William,  Levuka,  Fiji. 
FoLKES,  Vivian,  Durban,  Natal. 
FoNCBCA,  Bichard  J.,  L.B.C.S.E.,  L.B.C.P.E., 
FooTE,  Hon.  Thomas  D.,  ParAam  Hill,  Antigua. 
fFoRBEs,  Fredk.  William,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 
fFoRBES,  Henby,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Ford,  Dr.  F.  T.  West,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fFoRD,  James,  Damaraland,  vid  Walioich  Bay,  South  Africa. 
f-FoRD,  James  P.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Ford,  Joseph  C,  108,  East  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Ford,  Bichard,  Victoria  Railway  Conwnission,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Ford,  Bobert,  Water  Works  Co.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
FoRDE,  William,  Public  Works  Department,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fFoREMAN,  Joseph,  M.B.C.S.,  L.B.C.P.,  Athelstane,  Burwood,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
Forrest,  Hon.  John,  M.L.C.,  C.M.G.,  Sorreyor.GenenJ,  Perth,  Western 

Australia. 
Forrest,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Forrest,  Mowbrat  G.  8.,  Burwood,  New  Sotith  Wales. 
FoRSAiTH,  Bet.  Thomas  Spencer,  Morton  House^  ParramaJtta,  New  Sout% 
Wales. 
1885  I  Foster,  Edward  Alexander,  Medical  Departmeni,  Kingston,  Jamaieom 
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of 
Stoetfoiu 

1886 

2040   1888 

1888 

1883 

1889 

1876 

2045    1888 

1885 

1882 

1888 

1886 

2050    1886 

1878 

1879 
1881 
1889 

2055  1888 
1882 
1884 
1882 
1890 

2060  1889 
1884 

1888 
1887 

1878 

2065  1879 
1884 
1886 

1879 
1880 
2070  1882 
1889 
1887 
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FosTiB,  Thomas  T.,  Sierra  L$<me, 

FowLiK,  Alhn  Grant,  If.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Fcrro»Carril  de  Tehuatdepec,  M$»i€o: 

Fowuut,  GiOBOE  M.,  Civil  Service,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

fFowuEB,  Hon.  Hkkbt,  Colonial  8eoretar7,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

fFowLBB,  Jajibs,  Adelaide,  South  Auetrdlia, 

Fox,  Sis  Wiluax,  K.C.M.G.,  M.H.R.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Fbancis,  Dakiicl,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Franki,  J.  P.,  care  ofMeatrs.  Goldahrough,  Mort  ^  Co,,  Sydney,  New  South 

WaUe. 
FRANKLDr,  Bit.  T.  Augustus,  The  Parsonage,  Cullen  Front,  EaeequihOp 

Britieh  Ouiana, 
Franklik,  William,  J,T.,  BarUy  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Frasxr,  Charijcs  a.,  Aeara,  Qold  Coast  Colony, 
FkASKR,  Jambs  L.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Frasbr,  Hon.  Sir  Malcolm,   K.0.1f.G.,  H.L.G.«  Colonial  S^oretary^ 

Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Frasbb,  Sobbbt  8.,  Kandanewera,  Elkadua,  Ceylon, 
Frasbb,  Hon.  Captain  Thomas,  M.L.C.,  V.U,Q,S,,Dunedin,New  Zealand,. 
Frasbr,  Hvoh,  Randarapolla  Estate,  Matale,  Ceylon. 
FbbncHi  Jambs,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Frbtz,  William  Hbnbt,  M.B.C.S.,  Molyneux,  St,  Kitte. 
Frbtnb-Ftrbnch,  H.  db. 

Frost,  John,  C.H.G.,  M.L.A.,  Queenstovm,  Cape  Colony, 
Fryb,  Maubicb  W.,  Durban,  Natal, 

fFuLLBB,  Alfred  W.,  P,0,  Box  168,  Johanneshwrg,  Transvaal, 
tFuLLBR,  William,  Thomae  Hirer  Station^  vid  King  WillianCe  Toum, 

Cape  Colony, 
Fulton,  Albxandbr  T.,  Freehold  Loan  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
FuLit)N,  Brioadb.Subgbon  John,  M.D.,  188,  Collins  Street  East,  MeU 

houme,  Australia. 
tFrsH,  Hon.  P.  O.,  M.L.C.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

Gadd,  Josrpb,  Qrahamstown,  Cape  CoUsny. 
Gaistobd,  Hbnrt,  Oringi,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

Galgbt,  Otbo,  li.K.Q.C.P.1.,  &o.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  St,  LueicL, 
West  Indies, 

fGALLAOHBB,  DeNIS  M. 

Galt,  Sir  Albxandbr  T.,  G.C.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada, 

Gard'neb,  Maitland,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Garland,  Charles  L.,  M.P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Garland,  Waltbr  F.,  M.  Inst.  C.B.,  PubUc  Works  Departmeni,  Johore, 

Straits  Settlements, 
Garnbtt,  Habrt,  Plantation  Nonpareil,  British  Quiana, 
Garravat,  Datid  Glostbr,  Treasurer,  St,  Lucia,  West  ludies, 
Qarrbr,  G.  H.,  Travelling  Commissioner,  Sierra  Leone. 
Garrick,  ALrRBD  C,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Gaskin,  C.  p.,  Berbiee,  British  Quiana, 

GAsquoiNB,  James  H.,  Powers  Street,  Hawthorn,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Gaul,  Thb  Ybnerable  W.  T.,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Klmberiej  and 

Beohnanaland,  St,  Cyprians,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
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Gbiffin,  C.  T.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Ti.B.G.P.E.,  Superintending  Medical  Officer, 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Griffith,  Colonel  Charles  D./  C.K.G.,  M.L.A.,  E(ut  London,  Cape 

Colony. 
tGRiFFTTH,  Horace  M.  Brandford,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
GtRIFfith,  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  W.,  E.C.l\i.G.,   Q.C.,  M.L.A.,  Briaha.'Mj 

Griffith,  H.E.  T.  Biselt,  Administrator  of  Sejohelles. 

Griffith,  H.E.  Sir  W.  Brandford,  K.C.l\i.G.,  Governor  of  the  Gold 

Coast  Colony,  Accra,  Oold  Coast  Colony, 
fGRiFFiTH,  William  Brandford,  B.A.,  Besident  Magistrate,  Malvern 

P,0,,  Jamaica, 
Griffith,  "W.  C.  K.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
tGRiFFiTHS,  Thomas  Griff,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Geimani,  Edmund  Hornby,  Tamsiu,  Formoso,  China, 
tGRiMWADS,  F.  8.,  Harleston,  CauZfield,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Grinlinton,  J.  J.,  A.  Inst.  C.E.,  ColonibOi  Ceylon. 
Grisdale,  Very  Bey.  John,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Bnpert's  Land,  "  St.  Johns," 

Win/nipeg,  Canada. 
Grundt,  Eustace  Beardoe,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Guertiz,  E.  p.,  Jelebu,  Straits  Settlements. 
GuoERi,  Peter  Anthony,  J.P.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
GURDBN,  B.  L.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
GuBNEY,  Professor  Theodore  T.,  M.A.,  Sydney  University,  New  South 

Wales. 
tGiTTHRiEy  Adam  W.,  Pm-t  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Guthrie,  Charles,  Londr/n  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia,  Mdhoume, 

Australia. 
GwTNNE,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  J.  W.,  188,  Metcalfe  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
f  GzowsKi,  Colonel  Sir  Casimir  S.,  KC.M.G.  (A.D.C.  to  the  Queen), 

Toronto,  Canada, 

fHAABHOFF,  Daniel  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Haarhoff,  J.  C,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Haddon,  F.  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Haove,  George,  Merchants^  Bank,  Montreal,  Canada, 

Halcombe,  Arthur  F.,  care  of  Colonists*  Land  Corporation,  Fettding, 

New  Zealand. 
Hales,  William  G.,  C.E.,  Port  qf  Spain,  Trinidad, 
Halkett,  Hon.  Captain  F.  Craigie,  M.L.C.,  Inspector-General  of  Police, 

Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Hall,  John,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Hall,  Maxwell,  M.A.,  F.B.A.S.,  Kingston,  Jamaicfi. 
Hall,  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  M.H.B.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Hall,  Thomas  S.,  Manager,  Qaeensland  Bank,  Bockhamptonf  Queensland. 
Hall,  Walter  B.,  Wild  fell,  Potts  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fHALL,  William  Henry,  St,  Kitts, 

Halliday,  fioN.  William,  M.L.C,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Hamilton,  Chaelks  Bouqhton,  Beceiver.General,  Port  of  8pain,Trinidad. 
Hamilton,  Capt.  D.  Douglas,  Cdbulture  River,  Brisbane,  Qiieeneland. 
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Haxiltov,  James,    Ueisra.  Bylai^  ^  Sons,  Limited,  Qeorge  Qtrtet, 

Sydney,  New  South  Walee, 
889    Hamilton,  Johm  T.,  Mutual  Provident  Society,  Mabot^me,  Australia. 
884    HjLMiLTOir,    Lauohlan   A.,  Assistant    Land    Commissioner,    Canadian 

Paoifio  Bailwaj,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

881  Hamilton^  H.E.  Sie  Bobut  Q.  C,  K.C.B.,  Government  House,  Hohart, 

Tasmania. 
884    Hammibslst-Hibnan,  Bobbbt  H.,  K.  Inst.  C.E^  Engineers'  OJtee,  Port 

Sliedbeth,  Cape  Colony. 
886    Hammond,    A.  de    Lisle,  H.A.,  F.B.Hist.S.,    Samares,    Yarra,  near 

Gouthum,  New  SovUh  Wales. 
889    Hammond,  Habk  J.,  J.P.,  Ash/ield,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
883     Hamnbtt,  Fbbdbbick  Habpeb,  care  qf  Messrs.  Arhuthnot,  ^  Co.,  Madras. 
888    Hampsbibb,  F.  K.,  M.B.,  M.B.O.S.E.,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
888    fHAMPSON,  B.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

888  fHAMPSON,  J.  Athbbton,  Bedconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

889  Hampton,  John,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

883  Hanbuxt,  The  Bey.  W.  F.  J.,  M. A. 

889    Hancock,  Edwabd,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

884  Hanmeb,  Edwabd  WiNonELD,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
886    Hannam,  Chables,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

888  Hannam,  Willouohbt,  M.  Inst.  C.B.,  Chief  Engineer  for  Bailwaj  s 

Cooktown,  Queensland. 

885  tHANNZNOTON,  Ebnest  B.  0.,  M.D.,  Victoria,  British  Coltmbia  (Corre- 

sponding Secretary). 

889  fHANSEN,  YiGOO  J.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

888    Habdie,  Geobob,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

888  fHABDiE,  William,  Fairmont  P.  0.,  Kootenay  Valley,  British  Cotumhlc 

890  Habdino,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Okoboe  B.,  Brittbane,  Qwensland. 

889  Habding,  Moboan  H.,  Audit  Department,  Trinidad. 
875    Habdy,  C.  Bubton,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

884    Habdt,  James  A.,  M.B.C.S.,  Hohart,  Tasmania. 
889    fHABDS,  Habby  H.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

883  Habel,  Philibebt  C,  Land  qf  Plenty  House,  Essequibo,  British  Ouianv. 
888    Habobb,  F.  Abnold,  H.B.C.8.,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  Tehuaniepec  Railtiau, 

care  of  Messrs.  Martinsx  Hermanos,  Vera  Crus,  Mexico. 

886  Hablet,  John,  Belize,  British  Hond%ras. 

878    Haeley,  Colonel  Sib  Bobbbt  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

882  fHABPBB,  Chables,  JJ>.,  Guildford,  Western  Australia. 

886    Habpeb,  Lbonabd,  Barrister-at-Law,  Christchureh,  New  Zealand. 

884  Habpeb,  Bobbbt,  H.L.A.,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

888  Habbaoin,  William  Campbell,  Georgetoum,  British  Guiana. 

883  Haebhy,  William  Bosseb,  M.B.C.S.,  J.P.,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 

889  Habbicks,  Fbancis   M.,  F.B.C.S.I.,   Alma  Road,  St.   Kilda,  Melbonru:, 

Australia. 
889     Habpeb,  Walter  A.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
881     Habbis,  D.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

889  I  Habbis,  David,  M.B.C.S.B.,  J. P.,  Beaeorwfiehl,  Cape  Colonv. 
889     Habbis,  Elias,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colon  i:. 
883  ,  tHABBis,  Hbnby  William  J.,  Kimherley,  Cap:  Colony. 
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Harbison,  Pbofessob  J.  B.,  Oovemment  Laboratory,  British  Ouiana, 

fHABBisoN,  J.  Sprang ER,  P.  0.  Box  17,  Johannesburg,  TransvoAil, 

Harrold,  Major  Arthur  L.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fELARRow,  Edwin,  Auckland^  New  Zealarid. 

fHABSANT,  Sidney  B.,  Johannesburg,  Transva^aL 

Hartley,  Subgeon-Major  £.  B.,  V.O.,  King  William^s  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Hartley,  Edwin  J.,  cars  of  Messrs.  Mcllwraith,  McEacham    Sc  Co.^ 

Melbourne,  Australia, 
Harvey,  Hon.  A.  W.,  H.L.C.,  8i.  John^s,  Newfoundland, 
Harvey,  James,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fHARVEY,  TuoXAS  L.,  M.L.C.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Hastings,  Commander  W.  C.  H.,  B.N.,  Assistant  Harbour  Master,  Hon^ 

Kong, 
Hathorn,  Kenneth  H.,  Advocate  of  the  Sapreme  Goart,  MarUzburg,  Natai. 
Havelock,    H.E.    Sir  Arthur    E.,     K.G.M.G.,     Oovernment    House, 

Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Hawdon,  C.  G.,  Westerjield,  Ashburton,  New  Zealand, 
Hawker,  Edward  W.,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Hawker,  Hon.  George  Charles,  M.P.,  M.A.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Hawkes,  George  Wright,  J.  P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia  (Corresponding 

Secrefcory). 
Hawtayne,    George    H.,  C.M.G.,  Administrator- Greneral,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana  (Correspoodinf;  Secretary). 
fHAY,  Hon.  Alexander,  M.L.C,  Linden,  tiear  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Hay,  David  A.,  Bunbury,  Western  Australia, 
fHAY,  Henry,  CoUindina,  New  South  Wales, 
tHAY  James,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Hay,  H.E.  Sir  James  Shaw,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Sierra  Leone, 
Hay,  William,  Boomdnoomana,  ind  Wahanyah,  New  South  Wales, 
Haydon,  Thomas,  Coronet  Hill,  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Australia;  and 

Victoria  Club, 
Hayoarth,  John,  Kooralbyn,  Beaudesert,  Queensland, 
Haynes,  Bobert,  Registrar  in  Chancery,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
Hayter,  H.  H.,  C.M.G.,  Government  Statist,  Melbourne,  Australia  (Cor. 

responding  Secretary). 
Hays,  Walter,  Bockleigh,  Townsville,  Queensland, 
IHazell,  Charles  S.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Hean,  David,  National  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
Heaklb,  Robert  Waller,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
Heath,  Commander  George  P.,  R.K.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Hebron,  A.  S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Hector,  Alexander,  J. P.,  Bank  of  Africa,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
^Hector,  Sir  James,K.C.M.G.,  Colonial Museum,Wellington,  NetcZealand. 
Hedding,  E.,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Hbly-Hutchinbon,  H.E.   The  Hon.  Sir  Walter  P.,  K.C.M.G.,  Go  rem- 

ment  House,  Grenada. 
tHEMERY  Percy,  Receiver-GeneraVs  Office,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Hemming,  John,  Civil  Commissioner,  Graliamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Henderson,  Joseph,  C.M.G.,  MarUzburg,  Natal, 
Henderson,  J.  C.  A.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
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Hkxdehsox,  SAXrE&,  Wood/ord  Lodge,  Trinidad. 

Ukkderson,  Wm.,  care  0/ J,  W,  Morris,  Esq,, P.O.  Box  224,  Johanne$hurg , 

Transvaal, 
Hendebsok,  William  James,  care  of  Trustees  and  Executors  Co.,  Mel- 

bourne,  Australia. 
HiNDEBSOX,  WiLLiAir  B.,  M.D.,  Acting  Colonial  Sargeon,  Lagos,  West 

Africa, 
Hennesst,  S(e  John  Pope,  K.C.M.6. 
Hemsmajt,  Alfred  Peach,  M  L.C,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Henty,  Richmond,  11,  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fHEBVEY,  Dudley   Francis  A.,  Beaident  GoonoiUor,  Malacca,  Straits 

Settlements. 
Hess,  Albert,  C.E.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Hbtt,  J.  BoLAND,  Clerk  of  the  LegiBlatiTe  Aflsembly,  Victoria,  British 

Columbia. 
Hewat,  Captain  J.,  Saperintandent,  Cape  Toion  Docks,  Cape  Colony, 
Hrwison,  Captain  William  Fbedebick,  Orient  Steamship  Company 
HicKLiNG,  Fbedebick  J.,  National  Bank  of  Auetralatia,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia. 
fHiDDiKGH,  Michael,  F.C.S.,  Newlands,  Cape  Colony. 
HiOGiNS,  Hon.  Hbmbt,  Colonial  Seoretarj,  Sierra  Leont. 
HiGOixs,  LiKL*T.-CoLONEL    Thomas    Walkbb,    Higginsbrook,    Adelaide, 

South  Australia, 
fHiOHETT,  John  Moobe,  M.L.A.,  AustralitM  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

f-HiGHETT,  WiLUAM  E.,  79b,  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Hxldebband,  Max,  M.D.,  555,  North  Clark  Sti^et,  Chicago,  United  States. 

Hill,  Charles  Lumley,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Hill,  Edwabo  C.  H.,  Inspootor  of  Soboola,  Singapore, 

Hill,  John  S.,  Qeorgetoton,  British  Guiana. 

Hill,  Luke  M.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.B.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Hill,  Stanley  O.,  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 

fHiLL,  Thomas  Hbslop,  Sungei  Ujong,  Straite  Settlements. 

Hill,  Thomas  James,  Durban,  Nat^l. 

Hill,  William,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

fHiLLABT,  Geoboe,  Durban,  Natal, 

HiLLMAN,  Geobgb  F.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Hills,  Tom,  235,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

fHiNBiCHSEN,  Budolf,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

fHiTCHiNS,  Charles,  Durban,  Natal, 

HoAD,  William,  Colonial  Sargeon,  Malacca,  Straits  Settlement. 

HoBBS,  Thomas,  Church  Street,  Pretoriii,  Transvaal, 

Hocking,  Hon.  Henbt  H.,  Attorney-General,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

f  Hodgson,  Sdwaed  D.,  Eton  Vale,  Cambooya,  Queensland. 

Hodgson,  Hon.  FbedebicM.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Accra,  Gold  Coatt  Colony. 

tHorrMCiSTEB,  Hon.  C.  B-,  Attorney-General,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Hofmeyb,  Hon.  J.  II.,  M.L.C.,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 

Hobbnlohe  of  Lang  en  bubo,  H.S.H.  Pbikce,  Langenburg,  Wurtemhurg, 
Germany, 

Holbobow,  Hon.  Geoboe,  M.L.C,  St,  John*s,  Antigua, 

HoLPSHip,  GeoBGE,  J.P.,  New  Zealand  Timber  Co.,Au^kland,N9w  Zealand. 
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Hole,  William,  Singapore. 

Holland,  John  A.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

H0LLI8,  Albebt  E.,  Potoiif  Bath,  Jamaica. 

Holmes,  John  "R.,  Distriob  Commiflsioner,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

HoLMZSTED,  Bbnest  A.,  Adelaide  Station,  Falkland  Islands, 

Holt,  Basil  A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

fHoLT,  Walter  H.,  J. P.,  Wealwandangie,  Springsure,  RocJchampton, 

Queensland, 
HoLWELL,  Chables  A.,  Care  of  Messrs.  Sai'agc  8f  Hill,  Durbany  Natal. 
fHoMAN,  L.  £.  6.,  Johannesburg,  TransvaaL 
Honey,  Bichabd,  12,  San  Juan  de  Letran,  Mexico. 
HONIBALL,  Oscab  D.,  H.D.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
fHooD,  Frank,  Danish  Consul,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
Hope,  C.  H.  S.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fHoFE,  James  William,  M.R.C.P.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 
tHopETOUN,  H.E.  The  Et.  Hon.  The  Earl  op,  G.C.M.G.,  Government 

Mouse,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Hopkins,  J.  Castell,  Imperial  Bank,  Gait,  Canada. 
Hoplet,  William  H.,  Q.C,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fHoRDERN,  Edward  Garb,  211,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
HoRNABROOK,  Edwabd  G.,  P.O.  Box  256,  Pretoria^  Transvaal. 
Horns,  John,  F.L.S.,  Director,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Mauritius. 
HoBSf  all,  John  A.,  Kent  Road,  Surreu  Hills,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
HoRSfORD,  David  Barnes,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
HoRTON,  A.  G.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
HoTSON,  John,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
HowATSON,  William,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
HbwDEN,  J.  HcA.,  Brighton^  Melbourne,  Auatralia, 
Howell,  John,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Hubbard,  The  Hon.  Arthur  G.,  Selioyn  Castle,  Grahamstoicn,   Cape 

Colony, 
fHuDDART,  James,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Hudson,  George,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Hudson,  G.  Wreford,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
fHuGGiNS,  William  Max,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
fHuGHES,  Commander  B.  Jukes,  B.N.,  Chief  of  Police,  La  Rttraite,  Bf. 

Lucia;  and  Naval  and  Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
fHuGHES-HuoBES,  T.  W.,  Imperial  Museum,  Calcutta. 
HuLETT,  Hon.  James  Liege,  H.L.C.,  J.P.,  Kearsney,  Nonoti,  Natal, 
Hull,  George  H.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fHuLL,  W.  WiNSTANLET,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Humphreys,  Edward  W.,  Christehureh,  Neio  Zealand. 
Humphreys,  Octatius,  Chief  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

Leeward  Islands,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
Hunt,  Walter  B.,  Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Belize,  British  Hondum.^. 
Hunter,  Charles  Thomson,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Hunter,  David,  Government  Railways,  Durban,  Natal, 
Httnter,  Hamilton,  Chief  Police  Magistrate,  Suva,  Fiji, 
Hurlet,  D.  B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Hurley,  Edward  B.,  Supt.  of  Government  Telegraphs,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 


Xon-Besidtnt  Felloict. 
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Year  of 
KleciiOD. 

1890 


2380 


-'o^S 


2390 


239s 


2400 


2405 


2410 


2415 


885 
889 

887 

883 
888 
887 
885 


884 
880 
1889 
882 
889 

884 
886 
884 
889 
883 


HUTCHINS,  David   E.,  ConBervator  of    Crown    Forests,   Knysna,  Cape 
Colony, 

tHuTCHENs,  William  H. 

Hutchinson,  Edward  Oliver,  Be<Uord,  Cape  Colony;   and  Johannes- 
burg, Transvaal, 

Hutchinson,  W.,  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Bleashy  !f  Co.,  70,  Elizabeth  Street, 
Melbourne,  Australia, 

HuTTON,  Hon.  Charles  William,  M.L.A.,  R{mdebosch,  Cape  Colony. 

HirrroN,  Henry,  J.P.,  F.B.G.S.,  Oraliainstoicn,  Cape  Colony. 

f  HuTTON,  J.  Mount,  Damaraland,  vid  Waltoich  Bay,  South  Africa, 

Hyam,  Abraham,  Bectconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 

Irin,  Bev.  Dr.  Alfred,  Point,  Natal, 

Im  Thurn,  Evsrard  F.,  Pomeroon  River,  British  Quiana, 

Inolis,  T.  a.  F.,  Melhoume,  Australia, 

Innes,  Charles  Rose,  King  William^s  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

iNNEs,  Hon.  Sir  George  L.,  Jadge  of  the  Sapreme  Court,  Sydney,  Neic 

South  Wales. 
Irish,  George  H.,  MX.C.,  Montserrat,  West  Indies, 
flsAACs,  David,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Isaacs,  Jacob,  Jhirtedin^  New  Zealand, 
Isaacs,  Lionel  A.,  Mandeville,  Jamaica, 
IsBMONOER,  Hon.  Edwin  E.,  Colonial  Treasurer,  Singapore, 


888  Jack,  A.  Hill,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

879  Jackson,  Dr.  Andrew  C,  Oeipe  Toum,  Cape  Colony, 

881  Jackson,  Caft.  H.  M.,  B.  A. ,  Commissioner  for  the  Turks  and  Ca  icos  Islan  ds. 

883  Jackson,  Richard  Hill,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

883  tJAcoBs,  Isaac,  72,  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

884  t James,  Edwin  Matthew,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.  (Eng.),  171,  Collins  Street, 

Melbourne,  Australia, 

,      

876    fJAMES,  J.  William,  F.G.S.,  Ostrich  Kraal,  CooWs  River,  near  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales 

885  James,  P.  HauGhton,  Devon  Lodge,  Half  Way  Tree,  Jamaica, 

881  fJAMESON,  Dr.  L.  S.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

886  tJAMiESON,  M.  B.,  C.E.,  39,  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

882  Jamison,  William  T.,  St,  Catherine's,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica, 
884    Jardins,  C.  K.,  Oeorgetown,  British  Guiana, 

882  '  Jarrbtt,  Michael  Lewis, M.B.C.S.E.,L.B.C.P.  (Edin.),  British  Sherhm^ 
Weet  Africa, 

888  Jarvis,  S.  W.,  A.m.  Inst.  C.E.,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
884  I  JsrvRAT,  B.  J.,  DevorgiUa,  Toorak,  MeJhoum;  Australia, 

872  !  t^BNKiNS,  H.  L.,  Indian  Civil  Service,  * 

889  tJRFPB,  Carl,  Barrister-at-Law,  Johawneshurg,  TransvaiA* 
882    tJRPPC,  Julius,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

889    Jerningham,  Hon.    Hubert  E.   H.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial-Secretary,  Port 
Louis,  Mauritius, 


886 
884 


Johnson,  Arthur  E.,  Mount  Peveril,  Moka,  Mauritius, 

Johnson,  Frederick  William,  A JnstCE.,  Pablio  WorVs  Department, 

Kdlaicewa,  Dumballa,  Ceylon, 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1884 
1883 
1889 
1888 


2420  1889 

1885 
1881 
1886 
1889 

2425  1890 
1881 
1889 
1884 
1888 

2430  1889 
1SS9 
1888 
1882 
1881 

2435  1883 
1882 
1884 
1884 

1887 

2440  1873 

1882 

1890 
1884 

1889 
2445  1884 
1885 
1884 
1887 

1889 
2450  1886 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Johnson,  Hon.  G.  Randall,  M.L.C,  Wellington,  Keiv  Zealand. 

t Johnson,  Jaues  Angas,  Prospect,  Adelaide,  South  Aiiatralia. 

t Johnston,  James,  J.P.,  Oakhank,  Mount  Barker,  South  Australia. 

Johnston,  H.  H.,  F.R.G.S.,  H.6.M.  Ooasul  for  Portuguese  Edist  Africa, 
Mozambique. 

Johnston,  Pbrcival,  J.P.,  c/o  Messrs.  Jones  ^  Jones,  Lincoln's  Inn  Cham- 
bers, Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney,  Neio  South  Wales. 

Johnston,  Sydney,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Johnston,  Thohas  G.,  c/o  W.  D.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Dunedin,  Neic  Zealand. 

Johnston,  Hon.  Waltbs  Woods,  M.H.B.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Johnston,  W.  H.  J.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Johnstone,  Bobebt,  Board  of  Supervision,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Jones,  Hok.  B.  Howell,  M.C.P.,  Plantation  Hope,  British  Ouiana, 

f  Jones,  Charles  T.,  H.L.A.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

fJoNES,  Edward,  C.B.,   Johannssbury,  Transi'aal. 

Jones,  Edward,  J.P.,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Bri8bane,Queensland. 

Jones,  Prank  L.,  64,  Quein  Street,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

f  Jones,  Evan  H.,  J.P.,  Kiinberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Jones,  Captain  Hesreth,  Albany,  Western  Australia. 

Jones,  J.  Thomas,  Bradfield,  Barbados. 

Jokes,  Mathew,  Assistant  Colonial  Surveyor,  Accra,  Oold  Coast  Colony. 

Jones,  Hurray  J.,  Brocklesby,  Malvern,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Jones,  Hon.  Oswald,  H.L.C,  Stockton,  Barbados. 

Jones,  Owen  FitzWilliam,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Jones,  Phiup  Sydney,  M.D.,  16,  College  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

Jones,  B.  F.,  Box  110,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Jones,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  S.  Twentyman,  Orahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

Jones,  W.  H.  Hyndman,  Polioe  Magistrate,  Blvsfields  P.O.,  Westmore- 
land, Jamaica. 

Jones,  Wm.  Herbert,  278,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Aiifttralia. 

f  Jones,  His  Honour  W.  H.  Quayle,  Chief  Justice  of  the  West  Afirican 
Settlements,  Sierra  Leone. 

Jones,  William  T.,  8,  Collins  Street  West,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

fJoNSSON,  F.  L.,  Durban,  Natal. 

JoRBY,  Edward  Benjamin,  Hong  Kong. 

Joseph,  Hon.  S.  A.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

fJosEPHSON,  Joshua  F.,  St.  KilliaYis,  Rose  Bay,  near  Sydney,  New  Souih 
Wales. 

Justice,  Major-Genbral  W.  Clite,  C.M.G.,  Gordon  Town,  Jamaica. 

JuTA,  Henry,  Advooate,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 


\ 


1888 
1886 
1885 
2455  1885 
1889 
1889 
188i 


1886  I  Karslake,  A.  T.,  J.P.,  Madulkelly,  Ceylon. 

Keane,  Edward,  H.L.C.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Keane,  John  B.  B.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

KEELiN,  Bey.  Joseph,  Bartica  Orove,  Essequibo,  British  Ouiana. 

Keep,  John,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

fKEiGWiN,  Thomas  Henry,  Market  Street,  Sydney,  Neic  South  Wales. 

t Keith,  John  T.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

fKELLY,  James  John,  Ellimatta,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 


NoH-Retident  FeUowt. 
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Tetr  of 
Klectioii. 


2460 


2465 


2470 


2475 


2480 


2485 


2490 


2495 


2500 


88  i  }  Kelly,  B.  J.,  Qeorgetovon,  BritUh  Ouiana. 


889 
880 
877 
882 
889 
888 
886 

004 


fKiLTT,  William,  British  Batik  of  Auttralia^  Melhournf',  Aiutralia. 

KmJif,  Hon.  G.  T.  B.,  M.D.,  M.L.G.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Kkxslkt,  Jaxes,  Port  Eli»aheth,  Cape  Cotony. 

Krsisley,  John  C,  J. P.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  CcHomj. 

Kkxslbt,  Joun,  Rustenhurg,  TtaMvaal, 

Kbknkdy,  Jambs  Hutchinson,  Johannesburg,  Transvaul, 

Kennedy,  William,  Bank  0/  British  North  America,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 

Canada. 
Kenny,  Wiluam,  H.D.,  193,  Macquarie  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales 


889  Kent,  William  J.,  P.O.  Bov  294,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
886    Kbooh,  Edmund,  Alma  Street,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
886    Kebmode,  Bobebt,  Mona  Vale,  Tasmania. 

886    Kbbb,  Albxaxdeb,  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Briibane,  Qweensland. 
884    Kbbb,  Jambs  Kibbpatbick,  Q.C.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

890  Kbbb,   H.E.    Thomas,  O.M.G.,  Government  House,   Stajiley,   Falkland 
Islands. 

888  fKERBT,  T.  0.,  Sutton  Lodge,  Remmauaa,  AucUandt  New  Zealand. 
882    fKBTNES,  BiCHABD  B.,  Keynoton,  South  Australia, 

Kilby,  Hbnbt  G.,  Lctbrena,  Fern  Bay  Road,  Hunter*s  HUl,  Sydne\f,  New 
South  Wales, 
882    KiLQouB,  Geobqe,  J.P.,  M.  lost.  C.B.,  BarJdy  West,  Cape  Colony. 

889  Kino,  Emmanuel,  J.P.,  311,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
888    Kino,  Hon.  Philip  G.,  M.L.G.,  Banksia,  Double  Bay,  Sydney,  Neio  South 

Wales. 

882  fKiNO,  Thomas  A.,  Uagistrate,  Transkeian  Territory,  Cape  Colony. 

888  Kinosmill,  W.  T.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

889  Kintobb,  H.E.  Bioht  Hon.  The  Eabl  op,  G.C.M.G.,  Qovernment  House, 

Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
886    tKiBK,  William,  TownsviUe,  Queensland. 
884    KiscH,  Daniel  Hontaoub,  F.B.G.S.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
886    KiTHEB,  William,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
889    Kneb,  Philip,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 
878    Knbybtt,  J.  8.  K.  db,  2,  Rue  de  Loxum,  Brussels  ;  and  British  Columbia 

888  Knight,  Abthub,  Audit  Oj^e,  Singapore. 

886  Knight,  J.  Chables  E.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

880    Knights,  B.  T.,  J.P.,  F.B.G.S.,  Attornejr-at- Law,  Kiraberley,  Cape  Colony. 

889  Knott,  Michael  Edwabd,  Brooksmead,  Etiht  London,  Cape  Colony. 

883  Knox,  Alfbed,  80/1,  Natal  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

878    Knox,  Edwabd,  Colonial  Sugar  Refinir^  Co.,  Sydney,  New  South  WaUe. 

887  Knox,  William,  74^  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

877    Kobtbioht,    Sib    Cornelius  H.,  K.C.M.G.,  Hillside,  Barriey  Ontario, 
Canada. 

890  Kohleb,  Chables  W.  H.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
890  ,  fKoTHABi,  Jehangib  H.,  Karachi,  Indui. 

876    fKBiEL,  Bet.  H.  T.,  41,  St.  George's  Strest,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

889    Kbokb,  Febct  L.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

889    fKiiHB,  Henry  B.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

886  i  Kummebee,  Bcdolph,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
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» 

Yeui-  of 
Kloction. 

1884 


1882 


1886 
2505  1889 

}888 

1887 

1885 

1882 

2510  1880 

1880 
1885 
1884 
1888 
2515  1882 
1890 
1878 
1887 
1878 

2520  1889 
1889 
1880 
1886 
1883 

2525  1876 
1889 

1888 
1889 

1879 
2530  1880 

1877 
1888 
1880 
1888 
2535  1887 
1890 

1883 

1889 

1885 

2540  1889 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Etnsey,  William  B.,  C.M.6.,  Principal  Medical  Officer  and  Inspector- 

Greneral  of  Hospifcals,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Etshe,  James  Wic.  Nobtox,  Registrar  of  the  Sapreme  Court,  Malacca , 

Straits  SetUementa, 

Laborde,  Edwabd  D.,  Jus,,  St.  Vincent. 

Lacy,  Arthur  G.,  Warra  Warra  Station,  Murchison  District,  Western 

Australia, 
fLAGDEN,  Godfrey  Yeathan,  Th9  Residency,  Maseru,  Basiitoland,  South 

Africa, 
Lailey,  Thomas,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Laino,  Hon.  John,  M.L.A.,  BUicJcwoods,  Seymour,  Cape  Colony, 
Lamb,  Hon.  Walter,  M.L.C.,  Rooty  Hill,  New  South  Wales, 
Lamprey,  Surgeon-Major,  J.  J.,  F.RG.8.,  Army  Medical  Staff,  Sierra 

Leone. 
Landale,  Alexander,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Landale,  Bobert  H.,  Deniliquin,  New  South  Wales. 
Lang,  William  A.,  care  of  Messrs.  Dalgety  ^  Co,,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Lanodon,  Henry  J.,  Melbowme,  Australia. 

Lange,  J.  H.,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fLANGERMAN,  J.  W.  S.,  Pretoria,  Tra/nsvaal. 
Lark,  F.  B.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Larkins,  Frederick,  The  Parsonage,  Waitara,  New  Zealand. 
fLARNACH,  Hon.  Wtlltam  J.  M.,  G.M.G.,  The   Camp,  Dunedin,  New 

Zealand. 
fLAWLEY,  Alfred  L.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Lawrence,  James,  J.F.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Layton,  a.  L.,  Airy  Mall,  Essequibo,  British  Guiana. 
Layton,  Bendyshe,  Messrs,  Oibb,  Livingston  ^  Co,,  Hong  Kong. 
Leacock,  Hon.  W.  P.,  M.L.C.,  Barbados. 
Leeb,  p.  G.,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Leech,  H.  W.  Chambre,  LL.D.,  Commissioner  of  Lands,  Perdk,  Straih 

Settlements. 
fLEBCH,  John  Bourke  Massey,  Kinta,  Perdk,  Straits  Settlements, 
Lees,    H.E.  Sir    Charles    Cameron,   K.C.M.G.,   Oovemmcnt    House, 

Mauritius, 
Lees,  John,  Wanganui,  Ne^o  Zealand. 
Leooe,  Libut.-Colonel  W.  Vincent,  B.A.,  CuUenswood  House,  Fingal, 

Tasmania. 
Lemberg,  P*,  Freetoum,  Sierra  Leone, 
Le  Mssurier,  Cecil  J.  R.,  Civil  Service,  KaXutara,  Ceylon. 
Lb  MiteE,  Hippolyte,  Jun.,  Rose  Cottage,  Curepipe,  Mauritiifs. 
Lempribre,  Everard  p.,  B.A.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Lenneberg,  Theodob,  North  Quay,  Brisbaru*,  Queeruland 
Lennox,  Arkyll  K.  0.,  Immigration  Department,  Georgetown,   British 

Guiana, 
Leonard,  William,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 
tLESLiE,  J.  H.,  P.O.  Box  894,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Leslie,  William,  C.E.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Leuchars,  John  W.,  Durban,  Natal. 


Kon-Resident  Fellows. 


4£B 


2545 


Year  of 
Eieedon. 

1888 

1877 

1882 

1888 

1883 

1881 

1880 


2550 


2555 


2560 


2565 


2570 


2575 


2580 


1880 
1884 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 

1888 

1888 
1883 
I88i 

1887 
1886 
1888 
1878 
1884 
1888 
1888 

1888 
1888 
1886 
1888 
1883 
1888 
1888 
1884 
1878 
1883 
1884 
1883 

1886 
1883 
1888 
1886 

1888 
1886 
1880 


Lkvih,  Gsohoe  J.,  Bank  Cif  New  South  Wales,  Warwicl;  Queen fUn^, 
LbVin,  W.  H.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Lkvt,  Abthub,  MandeviUe,  Jamaica, 
Lbyt,  David  L.,  122,  Pitt  8tre§t,  Sydney,  Netc  South  Wales. 
Lswis,  Allan  Wkllkslbt,  Barriater-at-Law,  St.  Oeorge^e,  Grenada . 
Lbwis,  Louis  Lucas,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

tLswis,  Neil  Kluott,  MJL.,  B.C.L.,  M.P.,  Hohart,  Tasmania  (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 
Lewis,  Hon.  Samuel,  M.L.C.,  Sierra  Leone. 
fLEwis,  Thomas,  Hohart,  Tasmania. 
Lbzabd,  Flavien  E.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
fLiCHTHEiM,  Jacob,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
LiooBLL,  John  H.,  P.O.  Boa  222,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fLiDDLBf  Fbedbbic  C,  Msssrs.  Liddle,  Fletcher  ^  Forbes,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
Libbuann,  Pbofessob  James  A.,  Diocesan   College,  Rondeboseh,   Cape 

Colony. 
Lillet,  His  Honoub  Chibi  Justice  Sie  Chables,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Lillet,  E.  M.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Brisbane,  Queenslaa^d. 
fLiNTON,  Tbb  Bt.  Bev.  Stdnet,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Biverina,  Ec^,  New 

South  Wales. 
L188NEB,  IsiDOB,  H.L.A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
LiTKiE,  Bmil  H.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
LiTEBMOBE,  EowABO  PucE,  Bochhampton,  Queensland. 
fLivEBSiDOB,  Pbofessob  A.,  F.G.B.,  F.B.Q.S.,  Sydney,  New  Souih  WaUi. 
Llotd,  Geobob,  ejo  Standard  Bank,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Llotd,  Lewis,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Loch,  H.E.  Sib  Henby  B.,  Q.C.M.G.,  K.G.B.,  Government  House,  Caj^e 

Town^  Cape  Colony. 
Locke,  John,  c/o  Colonial  Bank,  Barbados* 

LorriB,  Bowlet  G.,  J.P., Government  Heaident, Albany,  Wettern  Australia. 
Logan,  James  D.,  Matjesfontein,  Cape  Colony. 
Long,  Edwabd  H.,  Havana,  Mackay,  Queensland. 
Loos,  F.  C.,  Colombo^  Ceylon. 

fLouBSBB,  Matthew  H.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
LovK,  J.  B.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
LovEDAT,  BicHABD  Kelsey,  F.B.G.S.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
LoYELL,  Db.  Fbancis  H.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
fLovELT,  LiEUT.-CoLONEL  James  Chafman,  Adelaide,  Souik  Australia. 
fliow.  Sib  Hugh,  G.C.H.G. 
Lowe,  Majob  Stanley  John,  J.P.,  Commissioner  of  Police,  Taungs, 

Bechuanaland. 
fLuABD,  Bdwabd  Cbauncv,  Plantation  Peter* s  HaU,  British  Ouiana. 
LucT,  Fbbdebick  Cobbett,  Beaeonsfield,  Cape  Colony, 
Lumb,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  C.  F.,  M.A.,  L.L.M.,  Trinidad. 
LuMGAiB,  Geobob,  Secretary  to  the   Coancil  of    Obvemment,   Ac. 

Curepipe,  Mauritius. 
fLuMSDEN,  Datid,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
fLTMAN,  Henby  H.,  74,  McTapish  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Ltkch,  Edwabd  B.,  Spanish  Toicn,  Jamaica. 
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Ltons,  Charles,  Impefial  Chambers,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Lyons,  Francis  6.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Ltons,  Maurice,  Sydney,  Nea  SoiUh  Wales. 

Ltttblton,  The  Hon.  and  Bet.  Albert  Victor,  M.A.,  $t,  August inu*» 
Kimheriey,  Cape  Colony, 
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1887 

2590    1889 

1888 

1881 
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1887 

259s  1888 
1887 
1888 

1885 
1880 
2600  1885 
1882 
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1889 
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2605  1886 
1888 
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1889 
1881 

2610  1885 
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2615  1884 
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1886 
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1881 
2620  1882 
1881 
1880 
1883 


Maasdorp,  Hon.  Hr.  Justice  C.  6.,  OrahamstowH,  Cape  Colony, 
Haben,  a.  W.,  HwUingdon  Lodge,  Heidelberg,  Transvaal, 
Macandbew,  Isaac  F.,  Hawhes  Bay  Club,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Macarthur,  Arthur  H.,   Qreenknowe,  MacLeay  Street,  Sydney,  Neir 

South  Wales, 
Macarthur,  Douglas  H.,  J. P.,  Fieldir^,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
MacBain,  Hon.    Sir   James,  K.C.M.G.,   M.L.C.,    Tooral',    Ifelhmime,. 

Austrcdia, 
MacBride,  Robert  K.,  C.M.Q.,  M.InBt.O.E.,  Director  of  Pablio  Workp^ 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 
MacDiarkid,  Andrew  A.,  Cteek  Street,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Macdonald,  Beauchaxp  B.,  Oeraldine,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
Macdonald,  G.  Falconar  J.,  Wantdba^gery,  Wajga  Wugga,  New  South 

Wales. 
Macdonald,  Clauds  A.,  WarUabadgery,  Wagga  Waggn,  New  South  Wale.^ 
Macdonald,  The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  John  A,  G.C.B.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Macdonald,  Thomas  Morell,  InvereargUl,  New  Zealand, 
Macdouoall,  Jambs,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fMACFARLANS,  James,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
tMiCFARLAME,  James  G.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Macfarlanb,  Bobert,  Member  of  the  Yolksraad,  Harrismith,  Orange  Fre^ 

State. 
MacFarlane,  Boderick,  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
Macfarlane,  Thomas,  Inland  Revenue  Department,  Ottawa,  Canada^ 
Macfee,  H.  N.,  45,  St.  Sacrament  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Macfie,  Matthew,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Macglashan,  Hon.  John,  Auditor- General,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Macolashan,  Neil,  J.P.,  Nalal  Bank,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
MacGregor,  William  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Mackat,  John  Kenneth,  Dungog,  New  South  Wales. 
Mackellar,  Hon.  Charles  E.,  M.L.C,  M.B.,  131,  Maequarie  Siree^^ 

Sydney,  New  South  Walts, 
Mackenzie,  Alexander,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Mackenzie,  John,  Kimheriey,  Cape  Colony, 
Mackenzie,  John  Eddie,  M.B.,  CM.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Mackintosh,  Peter  A.,  C.E.,  District  Engineer,  Haputale,  Ceylon, 
Macnab,  Bev.  a.,  D.D.,  Beotor  of   Darlington,  Boirmanville,  Ontario^ 

Canada. 
MacPhbrson,  Hon.  J.  A.,WinilbaDigger8*  Rest^  nearMelbourne,Austratia, 
Macpherson,  John,  Aylesmore,  InvereargUl,  New  Zealand, 
fMACPHERSON,  William  Bobert,  Devon  Villa,  St.  Andrew,  Jamaica, 
McAdam,  Hon.  Alex.,  M.L.C.,  St.  John*8,  Antigua. 
McGallum,  Hon.  Major    Henrt   Edward,    B.E.,    C.M.G.,  Sorveyor- 
General,  Singapore, 
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McCaetht,  Hon.  Jaxcs  A.,  Queen's  Adrooate,  Frecfoirn,  Bierra  Leone, 

HcCaughan,  Patbick  K.,  Melhowme,  Amtndia, 

tllcOAUGHET,  Samuel,  Coonongf  Urana,  Neio  SotUh  Wales, 

HgGlos&t,  Jamxs  Hugh,  Colonisl  Snrgeon,  Buttenvorth,  Province 
Welledey,  StraiU  Settlements. 

HcCrae,  FAEquDAR  P.  G.,  Bank  qf  Australasia,  Sydney,  New  South  IToZefw 

McOuLLOCH,  Alexawoeb  (Janr.),  Glenelg,  8o\ith  Australia, 

McCuLLocH,  Hon.  William,  M.L.O.,  Uelhoume,  Australia, 

tHcDONALD»  John,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

McEwBN,  Hon.  Alsxandbe  P.,  M.L.C.,  Hong  Kong. 

McPaelakd,  Bobbbt,  Barooga,  DenUiquin,  New  South  Wales, 

HcFabland,  Thomas,  Auttralian  Club,  Uelboume,  Australia. 

McGavin,  E.  W.,  129,  Macquarte  Street  N.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

McGaw,  Joseph,  Cuba,  Narrandera,  New  South  Wales. 

McQowam,  Bobebt  J.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

McGbatb,  Oeoeob,  Charlemont,  Jamaica. 

tHcGBBGOB,  Alexakdbb,  J.P.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

McHabdt,  Albxakdeb,  Black  Head,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

McHabo^  Jambs  A.,  Messrs.  Brooks,  McGlashan  ^  MeHarg,  Flinders 
Lane,  Melbourne,  Australui. 

McHattib,  a.  O.,  H.D.,  F.B.C.8.B.,  St.  John\  Antigua. 

MclLWBAiTH,  Hon.  Sib  Thomas,  K.C.M.O.,  M.L, A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland,. 

fHclLWBAiTH,  John,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

McKat,  Benjamin,  M.I.M.E.,  Maekay,  Queensland. 

McKiNNON,  Neil  B.,  Barrister-afc-law,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 

tMcLEAN,  Oeobob,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

tMcLEAN,  B.  D.  Douglas,  Maraekakaho,  Napier,  New  Zealand  (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 

McLennan,  John,  Oroua  Dotans,  near  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

tHcLBOD,  Edwin,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana 

McNbss,  James  E.,  Natal  Government  Railways,  Joliannesburg,  Trans vaaU 

Main,  Oeobob,  Adelaide  Club,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Maib,  Geoboe,  Groongal,  near  Hay,  New  South  Wales. 

Maitland,  David  P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Malabbk,  Hon.  William, M.L.a,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Malcolm,  Hon.  O.  D.,  Q.C.,  Attomey-Qeneral,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Malbt,  Fbancis  B.  W. 

Malino,  H.E.  Captain  Ibwin  Chables,  Administrator  of  St.  Vincent, 

Malleson,  Alfbed  B.,  Stonehenge,  Church  Street,  Richmond,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Malpas,  Wiluam  John,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia ;  and 
Gumbardo  Station,  Charleville,  Queensland. 

Manifold,  John,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Manifold,  T.  P.,  Purrumbete,  Camperdotcn,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Manifold,  W.  T.,  Puminibete,  Camperdown,  Victorick,  Australia. 

Mansel,  HEBBBBr,  Sulivan  House,  Falkland  Islands. 

Mansfield,  Geoboe  Allen,  121,  PiU  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

fMAiuia,  Chbibtun  L.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

fMABAia^  Johannes  H.,  SteUcnbosch,  Cape  Colony. 
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fMABKSi  Alexander,  J.F.,  CohbiiI  for  Japan,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Mabcs,  Nbwkan,  King  William*8  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

tMABinoN,  William  B.,  J.P.,  M.L.C.,  Fremantlc,  Western  Australi€^ 

Mabbast,  Louis  Fbbdinand,  J.P.,  Moun^  Helicon,  Grenada, 

tMABSHALL,  Alfbed  Witteb,  CoUege  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fBCABSHALL,  Hekbt  B.,  Heidelherg,  Transvaal, 

Maehhman,  John,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Mahsland,  Luke  W.>  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

Mabtin,  Delos  J.,  Bt.  John*s,  Antigua. 

Martin,  Thomas  M.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Martin,  T.  Jaqubs,  Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance   Co.,  Mdhoume, 

Australia. 
Mason,  E.  6.  L.,  Colonial  Bank,  Martinique,  West  Indies. 
fMASON,  F.  A.,  Manager  of  the  Demerara  Eailivay,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana. 
fMATCHAM,  John  E.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Matson,  J.  T.,  J.P.,  Christehurch,  New  Zealand. 

f Matthews,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  c/o  Messrs.  Ross  <&  Page,  Johnnneshurg,  IVaw>- 

» 

vaxil, 
fMATHiESON,  John,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Bail  ways,  Brisbane,  Queens- 

laTid, 
fMAVEOGOBDATO,  Theodobe  £.,  Kyremo,  Cy pints. 

Mawdeslby,  Fbedbbick  L.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Melbourne,  Australio. 
Maxwell,   Hon.    Joseph    Benxeb,  M.A.,  B.O.L.,    Chief   Magistrate, 

Gambia,  West  Africa, 
Maxwell,  Majob  Thomas,  J.F.,  c/o  Chartered  Co.,  Tati,  MatabelelamK 

vid  Mafeking,  Bechuanaland, 
Maxwell,  William    Edward,  C.M.G.,   The   Residency,  Selangor,  rhi 

Singapore. 
May,  Subgeon.Majob  William  Allan,  J.P.,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
Mayers,  Joseph  Bbioos  Plamtation  Wales,  British  Guiana, 
fMAYNABD,  Captain  J.  G.,  The  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Meabs,  James  Edwabd,  Sunnyside,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Mein,  Geobge  a.,  M.D.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 
fMELHADO,  William,  H.B.M/s  Consul,  TruxiUo,  Spanish  Honduras. 
Melville,  Hon.  Geoboe  W.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Mendelssohn,  Issidob,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Col.ony. 
Mbndblsshon,  Sidney,  Diamond  Market,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Mbnnib,  James  C,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
tMEREDiTH,  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Thomas,  Singapcre. 
fMEBEDiTH-KATE,  Clabencb  Kay,  Meiringcn,  Tim^vru,  New  Zealand. 
Mebewetheb,  Edward  Marsh,  Penang,  Straits  Settletnenii. 
Merivale,  George  M.,  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright  ^''  Co,,  Sydney ^  New  South 

Wales. 
Mebbiman,  Hon.  John  X.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Messebvy,  Alyred,  M.A.,  Beotor  BoyaJ  CoUege,  Mauritius. 
Meudell,  William,  Bank  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Ai^stralia. 
Meurant,  Hon.  Louis  Henry,  J.P.,  M.L.C.,  Biversdale,  Cape  Colony. 
Michablis,  Gustatx  E.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
MicHiB,  Alexander,  Tientsin,  China. 


Non-Resident  Fellotis. 
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YfaroC 
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.882  H1DDLISTOX,  JoHX  Page,  District  Judge,  JAnxasolt  Cyprut*. 

.888  MiDDLETOX,  W.  H.,  Ihirhanf  Natal. 

.880  fHiLES,  Chaklks  George,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

.886  Hills,  James,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

.887  tHiLLs,  Thomas,  Charters  ToioerSy  Queensland. 

1879  Milne,  Sir  William,  Sunny  side,  Adelaide,  SotUh  Auetralia. 

.887  MiNCHix,  Edward  C,  Chrisfehureh,  New  Zealand. 

.889  fHiLTON,  Arthur  C,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

.888  MiRRiELEis,  John  D.,  Puerto  Cortex,  Spanish  Honduras  (via  Neic  Orleans). 

886  Mitchell,  Charles,  Protector  of  Immigrants,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

.878  Mitchell,    H.E.    Lieut.-Colonbl    Sir   Charles    6.    H.,    K.C.M.G., 
Oovernment  House,  Maritxburg,  Natal 

888  Mitchell,  Henrt,  P.O.  Box  720,  Johannesburg,  Trangvaal. 

885  MrrcHBLL,  James  G.,  Etham,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

886  MrrroRD,  Hon.  C.  Burnet,  Treasurer,  Bathnrnt,  Oamhia. 

883  MoGO,  J.  W.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

885  MoiR,  Robert  N.,  cjo  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

886  MoiR,  Thomas  W.  G.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
879    MoLONKT,  H.E.  Sir  C.  Alfred,  K.C.M.G.,  Oovernment  Home,  Lagof, 

West  Africa. 

889  MoLTNEUX,  Herbert,  Matitzburg,  Natal. 

884  Monro  Gibson,  Plantation  Blenheim,  British  Guiana, 
88  i    tMoNRO,  Malcolm,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
889    t Moore,  Albert,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

888  Moore,  C.  Wilson,  C.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  The  Club,  Barherton,  Transvaal. 

889  Moore,  Frederick    Henry,  ejo   Messrs.  Dalgety  ^'  Co.,  Sydney,  Keir 
South  Wales. 

f  MooRR,  James,  Bunhury,  Western  Auttralia. 

Moore,  The  Bet.  Obadtar,  Principal,  Chnrch  Missionary  Grammar 

School,  Freetown^  Sierra  Leone. 
tMooRE,  William  H.,  St.  John's  House,  Antigua, 
MoRBHEAD,  Hon.  B.  D.,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Morgan,  Henry  Foscuk,  Croydon,  Queenitland. 
•Morgan,  Henrt  J.,  Ottawa,  Canada, 

Morgan,  James  Yaughan,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fMoRGAN,  M.  C,  The  Bamboos,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
MoRRiN,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Auckland,  Neto  Zealand. 
Morrison,  Alexander,  Bank  of  Africa,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
fMoRRlsoN,  James,  J.P.,    Water    Hall,    Guildford,    Western  Australia 

(Correaponding  Secretary). 
fMoRRisoN,  John  S.,  African  Boating  Company,  Durban,  Natal. 
Morris,  John,  372,  Little  Collins  Street  Tf  est,  Melbourne,  AuMrafia. 
Morris,  Samuel  H.,  Blaekheath  Estate,  Westmoreland,  Jamaica, 
fMoRRlS,  StdNET,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Trinsvaal. 
MoRT,  LaIDI.T'T,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

MosELET,  C.  H.  HARLET,Cinl  Commandant, Bn7u^  Shei^ro*,West  Africi. 
tMosMAN,  Hugh,  J.P.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 
M08SE,  DEPmr  Scrgeon-General  Charles  B.,  C.B„Kingston,  Jaiuaica. 
Moss,  Ernest  Whitaeer,  Taiping,  Perak,  Straits  Scttlcmenta. 
tMoCLDEN,  Batpield,  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  j 
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fMoTSKY,  Hrnbt  L.,  AffsistaDt  Government  Agent,  Matale,  Ceylon, 
MUBLLEB,  Baron  Sir  Ferdinand  Vox,  E.C.M.6.,  F.R.8.,  Government 

Botanist,  Melbourne,  Auslralia, 
HuGOERiDGK,  ARTHUR  L.,  Los  Ho^quetas,  Sauce  PortOj  Buenos  Ayres, 

South  America. 
MuLLAifB,  J.,  M.D  ,  Sargeon  Indian  Army,  Oauhaiiy  Affsamf  India, 
fMuLLiOAN,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.C.P.,  Plantation  Vive   la   Force,  British 

Guiana. 
MuLLiNS,  John  Francis  Lane,  H.A.,  97,  MacLeay  Street,  Sydney,  New 

SoiUh  Wales, 
MuLLiNS,  George  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.,  209,  Macquarie  Street,  Sydney,  Kew 

South  Wales. 
MuNRO,  DoNAtD,  42,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fMuNRO,  Hon.  James,  M.L.A.,  Armdale,  Victoria,  Australia, 
fHuNRO,  John,  J.P.,  Menzie^  Hotel,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Mure,  John  S.,  New  Oriental  BanhtCorporation,  Bombay. 
Murpht,  Alexander  D.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Hubpht,  William,  M.D.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
MuRRAT,  Alexr.  Keith,  HamUUm,  Mackay,  Queensland, 
HuRBAT,  Charles  F.  K.,  M.D.,  Clarenumt,  Cape  Colony, 
Murray,  Hon.  Datid,  M.L.C,  Adelaide,  South  AuMralia 
tMuRRAY,  George   J.  B.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Magill,   vid  Adelaide,   South 

Australia. 
fMuRAAY,  James,  Si.  Catharine's,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Murray,  Bichard  William,  Jun.,  **  Cape  Times,'*  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony^ 
Murray,  William  Archibald. 

fMuRRAY-AYNSLEY,  HuGii  Percy,  J.P.,  Ckristchurch,  Neto  Zealand, 
Murray- Prior,  Hon.  Thomas  L.,  M.L.C.,  Maroon,  Logan  River,  Ipswich, 

Queensland, 
MURTON,  William  A.,  J.P.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
MusoRAVE,  Anthony,  Port  Moresby,  British  New  Quinea. 
Myers,  Herman,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
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Nairn,  Charles  J.,  Pourere,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

Nash,   Frederic  W.,   Oriental    Bank  Estates    Company,   Port    Louis, 

Mauritius. 
Nash,  William  Giles,  Minos  de  Rio  Tinfo,  Provincia  de  Huelva,  Spain, 
Nathan,  Alexander  McDowell,  TrevennUm  Lodge,  St,  Andrew,  Jamaica^ 
Nathan,  D.  P.,  Advocate,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
fNATHAN,  George  J.,  Port  Slizaheth,  Cape  Colony. 
fNATHAN,  Joseph  E.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
fNxAME,  Arthur,  Macknade,  Herbert  River,  Townsville,  Queenslayid. 
Neethlino,  Hon.  M.  L.,  M.L.C,  Stellenbosch,  Cape  Colony 
Neil,  Perceval  Clay,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
fNEiSH,  William,  Durban,  Natal, 

Nesbitt,  Major  Richard  A.,  J.P.,  Port  Alfred,  Cape  Colony. 
Neumann,  Sigmund,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Neyill,  The  Bt.  Bey.  S.  T.,  D.D.,  Lord  Biihop  of  Dtinedin,  New 

Zealand. 
fNEWBERRY,  Charles,  Pnjnnsburg,  Orange  Free  State. 


Non-Resident  Fellows. 
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of 
Bl0Cti<m 

379S    1888. 
1883 
1889 
1884 
1886 

2800    1888 

1884 
1882 
1886 
1879 

380s  1876 
1889 
1879 
1888 
1879 

2810  1889 
1878 
1838 

1886 
1889 

2815  1E82 
1879 
1886 
1888 
1888 

2820  1882 
1887 


tNsWBSHY,  Jamxs  Cosmo,  C.M.6.,  Utlhouryxe,  AuBttaliu 

tNxwLANP,  Hakbt  O0MA.K,  Singapore. 

fNBWLAKD,  SiMPSOX,  BHTnMe,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

Newman,  Hbic kt  William,  M.E.,  J.P.,  LucknoWf  New  South  Walen, 

Newman,  Walter  L.,  Arlington,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

tNEWMAN-WiLSOx,  J.  JL,  Selboume  Chamhem,  Adelaide  Street,  Brisbane, 

Queenslemd, 
Newtok,  Cbablbs  Bead,  F.B.H.S.,  Kurseong,  Darjeeling,  India. 
fNiCHOLS,  Arthub,  Commercial  Bank  of  Auttrdlia,  Melbourne,  Auetralia. 
fNicu OLSON,  W.  Gbebham,  Han/ord,  Julare  Co.,  Ccd^omia,  U.S.A. 
NiOHTiMGALE,   Pebcy,   Civil  Commiasioner   and  Besident  Magistrate, 

Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
NiND,  Phiuf  Henbt,  Better  Hope  House,  British  Quiana. 
tNiND,  Chables  £.,  Kimbcrley,  Cape  Colony. 
NiTCH,  Geobqe  H.,  Standard  Sank,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
NoAD,  Wellesley  J.,  Oovemment  Railways,  De  Aar,  Cape  Colony. 
Noble,  John,  Cbrk  of  the  Hooae  of  Amembly,   Cape    Town,  Cape 

Colony  (CorrospondiDg  Secretary). 
fNoBLE,  John,  J. P.,  SJieUbank,  St.  Leonards,  Sydney,  New  South  VTalett. 
fNoBOHEiMBB,  Samuel,  Toronto,  Canada. 
NoBMAN,  H.E.   Gbnxbal    Bib  Henby  W.,  G.C.M.G.,  6.C.B.,  CLE., 

Owemment  House,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
fNoBRis,  Captain  B.  J.,  West  India  Regiment,  Jamaica. 
NoBBiE,  WiLLUM,  H.A.,  P.O.  Box  697,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
North,  Habbt,  Board  of  Executors,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
NoBTO.v,  SowiN,  J.P.,  Grenada. 

NoTT,  Bandolph,  Silwood,  Strathjield,  New  SotUh  Wales. 
fNouBeiE,  Henry,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
NowKLL,  Thomas  B.,  Ferro-Carril  de  Tehuantepeo,  Uexieo, 
t Noyce,  F.  A.,  Durban  Club,  Natal 
Notes,  Edward,  Melbourne,  Australia. 


1883 
1882 

1883 

2825  1883 
1882 
1886 
1885 
1882 

3830  1885 

1885 
1886 
1884 
1885 
2S35  1882 
1876 


0*Brien,  Henry  Arthur,  Singapore. 

(VBbien,  H.E.  Colonel  Sib  John  Tkbencb  N.,  K.C.3f.G.,  Oovemment 

House,  St.  John*s,  Newfoundland . 
0*Bbien,  Lucius  B.,  President  of  the  Boyal  Canadian  Academy  of  Arts, 

20,  College  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 
(yCALLAGUAN,  Captain  CoBNELius  C.,  Chief  of  PoUce,  Mah^,  SeucheVci. 
O'CoNNOB,  Oa'EN  Livingstone,  F.B.Met.Soc.,  Curep^^e,  Mauritius. 
O'Dbiscoll,  Flobrnce,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
O'Flahebty,  Thomas  Augustus,  Durban,  Natal. 
OrpiCEBy  William,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
OoiLTiE,  Hon.  EnwARD  D.  8.,  M.L.C.,  Tulgilbar,  Clarence  Ricer,  New 

South  Wales. 
Ogiltie,  Bet.  Canon  George,  Rondeboseh,  Cape  Colony.   . 
OoiLViB,  William  F.,  Tulgilbar,  Clarence  River,New  South  Wales. 
Oldham,  John,  61,  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
OuTEB,  Hon.  Bichabd,  M.L.C,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand* 
OICalet,  Michael  B.,  Colonial  Bank,  Oeorgetown,  British  Quiuna. 
O'Malley,  His  Honoub  CHier  Justh  e  Edtard  L-,  Singapore. 
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Year  of 
Election 

1886 

1889 

1887 
2840  1886 

1881 
1879 
1879 
1880 

2S45  1888 
1886 
1881 
1886 
1889 

2850  1886 
1887 
1886 
1890 

1886 
2855  1889 
1872 
1889 
1889 
1889 
2S60  1865 
1885 
1884 

1890 
1882 

2865  1890 
1888 
1883 
1890 
1884 

2S70  1879 
1886 
1883 
1889 
1882 

2875  1884 
1887 

1888 

1887 

1889 

2880  1889 


lioyal  Colonial  Institute. 

■ 

O'MoLOXY,    0.    K.,    E.N.,    J.P.,    Town    Treasuror,    KimherUy,    Capt 

Colony. 
Onslow,  H.E.  Bight  Hon.  the  Eakl  of,  G.C.M.G.,   Government  House^ 

Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Obgill,  B.  C,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Obknbt,  Jamks,  Melboumgy  Australia. 
fORMOND,  Geobob  C,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Obpen,  Francis  H.  S.,  J.P.,  Douglas,  Cape  Colony. 
fOiiPBN,  Joseph  Millbrd,  M.L.A.,  Barkly  East,  Cape  Colony. 
Oerett,  John,  Hdlfwaytree  Post  Ojffice,  St.  Andreio,  Jamaica. 
Osborne,  George,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  WaXes. 
Osborne,  George  E.,  Mahadotoa,  LunugaUa,  Ceylon. 
Osborne,  Hamilton,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
fOsBORNE,  Jaubs,  EUtemwick,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fO'SHANASSY,  Matthew,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
tOswALD,  Herm  E.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Owen,  Major  Pbrct,  Woollongong,  New  South  Wales. 
Owen,  Samuel,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Owen,  P.  Berry,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Page,  Arthur  E.,  P.O.  Box  528,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Pain,  Hbnbt,  448,  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

fPAiNT,  Henry  Nicholas,  J.P.,  M.P.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotiek. 

Paling,  William  H.,  J.P.,  Woerden,  Stanmore,  Sydney,  New  South  Walesa 

Palache,  J.  Thomson,  Advooaie,  MandevUle,  Jamaica. 

Palmer,  Herbbbt,  Johannesburg,  Tranevaal. 

Palmeb,  Joseph,  Chrisitchureh  Cluh,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

Pabfitt,  p.  T.  J.,  care  of  Bank  of  New  Zealamd,  WelUngton,  New  Zealand. 

Parke,  Edmund  William,  Alice    Springs,    Nortlicm  Territory,  South 

Australia. 
Pabreb,  The  Hon.  Edmund  William,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand.. 
fPABKEB,   Fred  Habdyman,   M.A.,  F.U.Q.S.,  J.P.,  Barrister.at-Law, 

Registrar  of  the  Goarts,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Pabker,  Gilbert,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Pabkbb,  John  H.,  Lydenburg,  Tra/nsvaal. 
Pabkeb,  Stephen  Stanley,  J. F.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
fPARKER,  Stephen  Hinby,  Q.C.,  M.L.C.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
PABKIN,  J.  W.,  Catherine  Mount  Estate,  MontegoBay,  Jamaica. 
fPARSONS,  Cecil,  Mossgiel  Station,  vid  Booligal,  New  South  Wales, 
Parsons,  Hon.  J.  Langdon,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Parsons,  Thomas,  8,  EUzaheth  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Parsonson,  Joseph  M.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Paterson,  George  H.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
Patterson,  Hon.  James  B.,  M.L.A.,  Melbottrne,  Australia, 
PattBbson,  Mylbs,  Juk.,  Barriater.at-Law,  cate  of  Messrs.  BaJgeiy  j'  Co^ 

PeHK  Western  Australia, 
Pauling,  George,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
fPAWSEY,  Alfred,  Winchester  Park  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
fPAWLEY  Augustus  G.,  Port  Klizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
tPAYN,  Philip  Francis,  F.B.G.S.,  Boa 92,  Matitzburg,  Natal, 


2885 


2$qo 


2895 


2900 


2905 


3910 


2915 
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Year  of 

Blection. 

1880  I  fPATNE  Frederick  W.,  Juir.,  Barriflter-at-Law,  Maritimo^  South  Tarra, 

Melboume^  Augtrdlia. 
1883  •  fPATics,  John  A.,  Orange  House,  Lagoe,  West  Africa, 
878    tPEACOCK,  Caleb,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

885  fPEACOGX,  Hon.  J.  T.,  M.L.G.,  Christchureh,  New  Zealand, 
889    fPEAOOCKE,  A.  W.  H.,  Queonstovmf  Cape    Colony,  and  Johanneshurgy 

Transvaal, 

877  fPBAECE,  B.,  M.H.B.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
884    PBACsoir  Walter  Henry,  Commissioner  for  Crown  Lands,  P.O.  Boa  846, 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
880    t^Bi'i'EBtAU,  Hon.  Mr.  JnsncE  Btienke,  Penang,  Stmits  Settlements. 

888  PsxRERTON,  Sholto  B.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Vancowrt  House,  Dominieaf 
West  Indies. 

886  fPENNEFATHER,  F.   W.,   Barristor-at-Law,  Adelaids  Universitif,  South 
Australia. 

889  fPERTLAND,  Alcxakbeb,  M.B.,  Jamntown,  South  Australia, 
888  PEPPiir,  Frederick,  Keroongolaj  8t  Kilda,  Methoume,  Australia, 
888  Peroyal,  Exlbt,  B.A.,  Queen*s  CoUege,  Oeorgetown,  British  Ouiana, 
888  Perrorine,  Lawson    N.,  District   Commissioner,    Cape    Coast,    Oold 

Coast  Colony, 

886  Perkins,  Hon.  Patrick,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

887  Pkrks,  Tboxas,  P.O.  Box  897,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
886    Perrin,  Harry  W.,  Melboums,  Australia, 
886    Perry,  Hon.  William,  M.Ii.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

888  Persse,  De  Buroii  F.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

888  Petcbell,  William  C,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia, 

886  Peter,  Hon.  Frank,  M.L.C.,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies, 
884    Peter,  Hon.  William  Spencer,  M.L.C.,  Anama,  Christchurch,   Ne^ 

Zealand, 

889  Prbrkin,  Thomas,  M.L.A.,  Edgeton,  Barbados. 

878  Peterson,  William,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
889    fPlRTlT,  BoBCRT,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
882    Pharaeyn,  Charles,  J.P.,  i;<n9KM>od,  Feathersten,  Wairarapa,  Wdlingion, 

New  Zealand. 

879  Pharazyn,    Hon.  Robert,  H.L.C.,  BouUoU  Street,    Wellington,  New 
Zealand, 

888    Phtlben,  George,  Manley  Beach,  Sydney,  New  Soitth  Wales, 

871    Phillippo,  81R  George. 

879  I  Phillippo,  Hon.  J.  C,  V.D.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

887  Phillips,  Charles  H.,  Begistrar- General,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
875    Phillips,  Coleman,  Dry  River  Station,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New 

Zealand. 
882  I  Phillips,   George   BRAiTHWAtTE,   Saperintendent    of   Polioe,   Perth, 

Western  Australia, 
878  ;  Phillips,  Hon.  J.  H.,  MJi.C.,  Belize,  British  Honduras  (Corresponding 

Seoretaiy). 


884 
887 
883 


Phillips,  Lionel,  P.O,  Boa  149,  Johannesburg,  TransvaaL 
Phillips,  Louis  C.>  P,0,  Boa  149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Pickering,  Francis  Henry,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 


884  I  Pickering,  William  Alexander,  C.U.G.,  Protector  of  Chinese,  dn»7ajN>r«. 
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Tear  of 
Blectiozi. 

1887 

3920  1879 

1885 

1886 

1886 

1889 

3925  1889 
1890 
1884 
1876 

1889 
2930  1886 
1878 
1882 
1880 
1885 

2935  1885 
1889 
1879 
1889 

1889 

2940  1885 

1886 

1883 

1880 
1889 

3945  1883 
1886 
1890 
1872 
1883 

2950  1889 
1881 
1887 
1886 

1885 
29SS  1888 
1890 
1879 
1887 
1889 

2960  1879 
1889 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

PiGOTT,  Walter  Henbt,  AlicedalCy  Alhanyf  Cape  Colony. 

Pike,  Hon.  Ghables,  C.M.G.,  TreaBurer,  Accra,  lE^old  Coast  Colony, 

Pike,  Stephen,  WcUersmeet,  nea/r  Ladyamith,  Natah 

PiLCHEB,  Charles  E.,  Q.G.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

f  Pile,  Henry  Alletne,  Warleigh,  St.  Peter,  Barbados. 

Pile,  Hon.  A«  Jones,  Speaker  of  the  Hoaae  of  Assembly,  Grenes,  St, 

Qeorge*8,  Barbados. 
Pile,  Theodore  C,  Fort  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
PiNNocK,  Captain,  A.  H.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
PiNNOCK,  Philip,  Brisbane,  Qtieensland. 
PiNSBNT,  QoN.  Sir  Robert  J.,  D.C.L.,  Senior  Puisne  Jadge,  8t.  John% 

Newfoundland. 
PiBiE,  Georqe,  Leopard's  Vley,  Richmond,  Cape  Colony. 
Pittendrioh,  W.  M.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Plewhan,  Thomas,  Colesberg^  Cape  Colony. 

Pletdbll,  T.  G.)  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand^ 
PoGSON,  Edi!vard,  St.  Kitts,  West  Indies. 
tPoLLABD,  W.  F.  B.,  L.R.C.P.  (Lond.),  M.R.C.S.,  Buxton  Di^rict,  East 

Coast,  British  Quioma. 
Pollen,  Henby,  M.D.,  Oishorne,  New  Zealand. 
PoLLok,  Morris,  Jun.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Poole,  J.  G.,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Pope,  Charles  Ernest,  M.L.A.,  Breakfast  Vlei,  via,  Qrahamstown,  Cape 

Colony, 
fPoRTEB,  George  E.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 
Porter,  Hon.  Neale,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretarj,  Kingston,  Jamaica., 
Potts,  Moses  A.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
t Powell,  Francis,  Assistant  Protector  of  Chinese,    Penang,  Straits 

Settlements. 
Powell,  Wiltrid,  H.B.M.  Consnl,  Stettin,  Germany. 
Power,  Herbert,  Moonga,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
PowNALL,  Robert  Edward,  A.R.I.B.A. 
Pbell,  Stewart  H.,  "lona,**  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Prenderoast,  Robebt,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Pbbstoe,  Henby,  Government  Botanist,  St.  Ann*8,  Trinidad. 
Pbice,  Chables  Chichelet,  C.E.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Pbicb,  L.  E.,  New  Oriental  Bank,  Tamatave,  Madagascar. 
Pbice,  R.  M.  Rokeby,  Melvin,  Sittee  River,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Pbiestley,  a..  Federal  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbaume,  Australia. 
Pbilleyitz,    Johan    M.,    Mining    Commissioner's    Office,    Heidelberg, 

Transvaal, 
Pbince,  Fredk.  Abthub,  Oudtshoom,  Cape  Colony. 
fPBiNCE,  J.  Pebbott,  M.D.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Pbingle,  Hon.  John,  M.D.,  Aquata  Vale,  Annotia  Bay,  Jamaica. 
Pbowse,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice,  D.W.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
PuRVES,  J.  M.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  88,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
fPuBvis,  William  Hebbebt,  Kukuihaele,  Ha/waii. 

QuiN,  Geobge,  General  Post  Office,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
QuiN,  William  J.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
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Year  of 
BlecUon. 


2965 


2970 


2975 


29S0 


2985 


2990 


2995 


30CO 


3005 


886 
888 

885 
880 
888 
888 
.880 
888 
889 
.890 
888 
883 
.881 
886 
890 
1882 


884 
889 
887 
887 
880 
882 
889 


889 

888 


886 
881 
889 
874 
881 
.880 
886 
888 
883 
883 
881 

887 
884 

882 
889 

887 
874 

878 


Baxa-Nathan,  Hon.  P.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.O.,  ColomhOf  Ceylon, 

Bamsat,  Alkxandkb,  Kimberley,  Cape  CoUmy, 

Bancs,  Thoxas  A.,  Jdhannesburg^  Transvaal, 

"Bandall,  Alfrkd  B.,  Kvnherley,  Cape  Colony, 

Bannib,  D.  N.,  St,  John's,  Antigtui, 

Baphabl,  H.  J.,  P.O.  Box  806,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Bat,  J.  Nttma,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer,  Dominica, 

Bauch,  T.  Vivian,  SeafieXA  Tower,  Seawall,  Olenelg,  South  Australia. 

tBAW,  Gkobob  Hbnbt,  MaritKburg,  Natal. 

Bawuns,   Cbaelks  C,  M.E.,  F.G.S.,    Urangan,  Malvern,    Mclbcmnc, 

Australia. 
Bawlins,  F.,  F.S.S.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
BAW8ON,  Gharlks  G.,  The  Hollow,  Mackay,  Queensland. 
Bat,  Jambs  B.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Batnbr,  Thomas  0.,  DUtriot  CommUsioner,  Accra,  Oold  Coast  Colony, 
Bbad,  Horatio,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Oeorgetown,  British  Quiana. 
Bbdmono,  Lbonard,  M.D.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland^. 
Bbdwood,  Craelbs  It.,  Maritsburg,  Katal, 
Bbbs,  Frank,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Totm,  Cape  Colony, 
Bbbs,  Willum  Lbb,  Qisborne,  New  Zedlaml. 
Bbid,  John,  Elderslie,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand, 
Bbid,  J.  Stuart,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Bbid,  Bobbet,  27  &  29.  Little  Flinders  Street  East,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Bbid,  Bobbrt  Dtcb,  Armidale,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  AiLStralia, 
Bbid,  Waltbr,  BockhampUm,  Queensland, 
Bbid,  W.  J.  G.,  Funchal,  Madeira. 
fBBiNBRs,  August,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  CoUmy. 
Bbndall,  Pbbct  J.,  M.D.,  AMisiant-Coloaial  Surgeon,  Bathurst,  Gambia, 

West  Africa. 
Bbnnbr,Pbtbr  A.,BaTri8ter-at.Law,  Cape  Coast  Casae,OoU  Co9st  Colony. 
Bbnnbr,  W.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Colonial  Snrgeon,  Freetown,  Sierra  Uone. 
Bbtinoton,  Alfrbd,  Freetoxon,  Sierra  Leone. 
Bbtnolds,  Lbslie  H. 

Bhind,  W.  G.,  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
Bhodbs,  a.  B.  G.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Chrutchurch,  New  Zealani. 
Bbodbs,  Hon.  Cecil  J.,  M.L.  A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Bhodes,  Ernest  T.,  Hadlow,  Timaru,  New  Zealand, 
fBHODES,  George  H.,  Clareniont,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
Bhodbs,  B.  Hbaton,  Barrister-at.Law,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
Bice,  Lionel  K.,  The  Books,  Mackay,  Queensland, 
BicH,  Francis  Dyeb,  J.F.,  Bushey  Park,  Palmerston,  S,  Dunedin,  New 

Zealand. 
Bichards,  Bdward  H.,  District  Commissioner,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
BiCBARDS,  T.  H.  Hatton,  Oovemment  House,  Port  Moresby,  Britli^U 

Guinea, 
Bichards,  William  8.,  Albion  Estate,  St,  David*s  P,0.,  Jamaica. 
BiCRARDsoN,  Charles  J.,  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fBiCHARDSON,  Horace  G.,  Queensland, 
BiCHMAN,  H.  J.,  Lincoln  Gap,  Port  Augusta,  South  Australia, 
BiCHMOND,  James,  Southdean,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

H  H 


New 
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1886 
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1889 
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1882 
1882 
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1888 
1886 
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1883 


3040  1889 
1879 


1878 

1882 

1886 

3045  1882 

1885 

1889 
1884 
1887 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

BiCHMOND,  Hon.  James  Cbowe,  M.L.G.,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

BiCHTBR,  G.  H.,  Georgetown,  British  O^iiaiia. 

EicKETTS,   D.  PoYNTZ,  A.M.  Inst.  CE.,  c/o  H.  ^.  3f.  Consul,  Tientsin, 

China. 
BiDDivoBD,  Edwabd  J.,  Wohum  Hutt,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
fBiDDOCH,  Geobob,  Qlencoe,  Mount  Oamhier,  South  Australia. 
BiDDOGH,  John,  Tallumfi,  Penolaf  South  Australia. 

BioDEN,  J.  Laitbe,  A.M.In8t.G.E.,  Qovemment  BaUwaySjMaritzhurg,  Natal. 
fBiMEB,  J.  C,  Barherton,  Transvaal. 
fBoBEBTS,  Hon.  Ghablbs  J.,  G.M.G.,   M.P.,   Chataworth,  Potts   Point, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fBoBEBTS,  GoLONEL  Ghablxs  F.,  G.H.G.,  Sydney,  Nevj  SotUh  Wales. 
fBoBEBTS,  BiCHABD  !£.,  J.P.,  KimherUy,  Cape  Colony. 
fBoBXBTs,  B.  WiGHTWicK,  Valparaiso,  Chili. 
BoBEBTSi  Hon.  William  H.,  M.L.G.,  Melbourne,  A^kstralia. 
fBoBEBTSON,  Alvbed  Geobge,  M.L.A.,  The  L<ikes,  George,  Cape  Colony. 
B0BEBT8ON,  Alexandxb  Dundas,  Connewarran,  Hexham,  Victoria,  AuS' 

trcdia. 
Bobbbtbon,  Albxandxb  W.|  Ontario,  Balaclava,  St.  Kilda,  Melhowme, 

Australia, 
BoBEBTSON,  Geoboe  P.,  CoUtc,  Victoria,  Australia;  and  Melhowme  Club. 
Bobebtson,  H.  F.,  Ontario,  East  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
BoBEBTSON,  James,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
Bobbbtbon,  John,  MoiMt  Abundance,  Boma,  Queensland. 
BoBEBTSON,  Hon.  William,  M.L.G.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Bobbbtbon,  W.  St.  L.,  The  Hill,  Colac,  Victoria,  Australia. 
fBoBiNow,  Henet,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Bobins,  Eowabd,  G.E.,  Dominica,  West  Indies. 
BoBiNSON,  Abnold  E.,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 
BoBiNsoN,  Augustus  F.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.    ^ 
Bobinson,  Geoboe,  Port  Lou/is,  Mauritius. 
fBoBiNSON,  Sib  John,  K.G.H.G.,  M.L.G.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Bobinson,  Hon.  John  Bbveblet,  Toronto,  Canada. 
B0BIN8ON,  James,  J.P.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
Bobinson,  Boss,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 
Bobinson,    Thomas,  Messrs.  Perdus,  #  Bobinson,   Winnipeg,   Canada 

(Gorresponding  Secretary). 
fBoBiNSON,  Thomas  B.,  Bockhampton,  Queensland. 
Bobinson,  H.E,  Sib  William  G.  F.,   G.G.M.G.,  Government   Houee, 

Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Bobinson,  H.E.  Sib  Wiluam,  K.G.M.G.,  Government  House,  Trinidad. 
BocHx,  Gaftain  W.  p. 

BocKB,  Geoboe  Wm.,  3,  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
BocKarrBow,  John  Fbbdebick,  J.P.,  Palmerston,  near  WeUingUm,  New 

Zealand. 
BocKwoou,  William  Gabbiel,  H.D.,  H.B.G.S.,  M.B.G.P.,    Ateistaut 

Colonial  Surgeon,  Colonibo,  Ceylon. 
BoDOEB,  J.  P.,  Briiisli  Besident,  Pahang,  Straits  SetUements. 
B0GER8,  Hjtnbt  Adams,  P.O.  Box  310,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
BooEBS,  J.  W.  F.,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
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BooxRS,  Wm.  Hetwabd,  P.O,  Box  310,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

BoMiLLT,  Alfbkd,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

tBosADOy  J.  M.,  BeUxe,  British  HoTiduras, 

Bosk,  HizniT,  Jun.,  ears  of  Messrs.  Rose,  Wilson  ^  Co,,  Dunedinf  Kew 

Zealand. 
Bo88»  AsTHTTB  W.,  Flaisand,  Grenada. 
Bo08,  Diym  Palkxb,  O.M.6.,  M.D.,  F.B.O.S.E.,  Oolonml  Sargeon,  Sierra 

Leone. 
B088,  F.  Leith.,  Kew  Oriental  Honlb,  MdhS^  Seychelles. 
fBou,  John  K.  M.,  DiBtrict  Magiatrate,  iSfiM;a,  Fiji. 
Bow,  BiOiVALD,  J.P.,  Begalia,  BriHsh  Honduras. 
B088,  BOBKRT  McMillan,  Sdnam,  Bondehosch,  Cape  Colony. 
Boss,  Hon.  W.,  M.L.C,  J.P.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Boss,  W.  0.,  West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company,  St.  Thomas, 

West  Indies. 
BoTHK,  Waldxmab  H.,  Sydney,  New  Boulh  Wales. 
f  BoTHSCHiLD,  A.  A.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Bow,  Fridbbici,  Uelhoume,  Australia. 
BowAN,  Captain  Fbbdxbick  C,  Contnl-General  for  Denmark,  Itelhourne 

CUih,  AusWaJLia. 
Bows,  W.  J.  Vivian,  GoTemment  Medioal  Officer,  Maseru,  Basutoland, 

South  Africa. 
BowLAND,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Colonial  Surgeon,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
BoTLB,  Ohables  John,  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
tBuDALL,  Jambs  T.,  F.B.C.8.,  Metboume,  Australia. 
BiTDD,  Chaxles  D.,  J.P.,  Newlands,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
BuMSBT,  ComicandbbB.  Mubbat,  B.K.,  Hong  Kong. 
BuNCHiUN,  M.  S.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
BusDBN,  Gboxoe  W.,  Metboume,  Auetralia. 
BussBLL,  Abthub  £.,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand, 
BussxLL,  Captain  A.  H.,  Chateau  do  Perroy,  Rolle,  Vaud,  Switzerland. 
Bussbll,  G.  Gbbt,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
BussELL,  Henrt  Bobert,  Mount  Herbert,  Waipukurau,  Kapier,  New 

Zealand. 
BussBLL,  His  Honour  Chiet  JusncB  8ir  Jaxbs,  C.M.G.,  Hong  Kong. 
BussELL,  John  Benjamin,  Barrister-at^Law,  Attehland,  New  Zealand 
tBussBLL,  John  Purtis,  Wangai,  Moana,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New 

Zealand. 
BuasELL,  Philip,  Camgham,  Victoria,  Australia. 
BussxLL,  Capt.  William  B.,  M.H.B.,  Flammere,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
tBCTHBRtooRD,  ARTHUR  F.  B.,  Pretoria,  Tremsvaal. 
fBuTHBRPORD,  Hrnrt,  J.P.»  Controller  oTBxoiee,  Vwrhan,  Natal. 
BuTHXRiORD,  H.  K.,  AM.  Inst.  C.B.,  BoM6anlr,  Nuwara  Eliya,  Ceylon. 
Btall,  B. 
Btan,  Charles,  Mdboume  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 

fSACBSE,  Charles,  Wall  Street  93,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Baoxe,  Simon,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Saalfbld,  Alfred,  KiniberUy,  Cape  OoUmy, 
Sadler,  B.  J.^  J.P.,  Westmorland,  Jamaica. 
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1884 
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1882 
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3130  1885 

1888 
1HS9 
1878 
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Sadler,  Fbank,  Port  Elizahethy  Cape  Colony, 

fST.   George,  Henry  Q.,  OakridgeSf  Ontario^  Canada ;   and  MoTUpelier, 

France. 
tST.  HiLAiRB,  N.  A.>  Immigration  Department,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
St.  Leoer,  Frederick  Luke,  Cape  Totonf  Cape  Colony. 
St.  Leger,  Frederick  York,  MA.,  Rondehoscht  Cape  Colony. 
Salaman,  Frederick  N.,  9,  Castle  Street,  Cape  Townf  Cape  Colony. 
Salier,  Fredk.  J.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
Salibr,  George  W.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Salmon,  Charles  S. 

Salvond,  Charles  Short,  Nortnan  Creek,  Brishane,  Queensland. 
Salom,  Hon.  Maurice,  M.L.C,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Salomon,  Max  G.,  Port  EUgaheth,  Cape  Colony. 
Salomons,  Frederick  B.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
Samwell,  Nicholas,  9d,  Almeida  Street,  Singapore. 
Sanoeman,  Hon.  (Gordon,  M.L.C,  Burenda,  Queensland, 
Sandover,  William,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Sandoter,  William,  Jun.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 
Sands,  Boeert,  Marmion,  Waverley,  Sydney,  Neu?  South  Wales. 
Sandwith,  Lieut.-Colonbl  J.  H.,  B.M.L.I.,  Mead  Quarter  Staff,  Cairo, 

Egypt, 
Saram,  F.  J.  DE,  J.P.,  Prootor,  Supreme  Court,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Saram,  J.  H.  DE,  Begistrar-General,  Colomho,  Ceylon. 
Saroood,  Hon.  Lieut.  Colonel  Sir  Frederick  T.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.9 

MeVboume,  Australia, 
Sarjeant,  Henry,  FordtXt  Bouse,  Wa/nganui,  New  Zealand. 
Sauer,  Hans,  M.D.,  District  Snrgeon,  Jolumneshurg,  Transvaal, 
Sauer,  Hon.  J.  W.,  M.L.A.,  Aliwal  North,  Cape  Colony, 
Saunders,  Henry  W.,  M.D.,  V.B,.O.S.,' Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 
Saunders,  Jambs  B.,  J.P.,  Tangaati,  Natal. 
Saunders,  John,  Secretary,  Ttible  Bay  Harbour  Board,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony, 
Saunders,  Bet.  Bichardson,  Bector  of  St.  Matthew's  Ohnroh,  Nassau, 

Bahanuis, 
Saunders,  S.  P.,  M.L.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Savage,  William,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
fSAWTER,  Ernest  Edward,  M.A.,  C.E.,  Louren^o  Marques,  Delagoa  Bay, 

East  Africa. 
fSAWTER,  Hon.  T.  J.,  M.L.C.,  Sierra  Leone, 

Satcb,  Edward,  Riversdale  Road,  HoAothom,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fScANLEN,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas,  E.O.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Scard,  Frederic  I.,  Georgetown,  BriiishlQuiana. 
SCARTH,  William  B.,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
tScHAPPERT,  W.  L.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Schermbrucker,  Hon.  Colonel  Frederic,  M.L.A.,   Cape  Tcvsnt  and 

King  WiUiam*s  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
ScH(EP8,  Max,  Sofala,  East  Coast  of  Africa, 
fScHOLEFiELD,  Waltkr  H.,  Port  Elizahethf^Cape  Colon/y. 
Schooles,    Hon.    Henry   B.   Pipon,   Attorney-General,    St.   George^s, 

Grenada. 
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Scott,  John  E.,  P,0,  Box  367,  Johanneshurgy  Trantvaal. 

ScHCTB,  Frrdbbick,  F.6.S. 

ScHWABACHBB,  8.,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony. 

Scott,  Hon.  Henby,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Auttralia. 

Scott,  Waltbb    H.,    H.I]ist.C.E.,    Qreat    Southern    Railway,  Buenos 

Ay  tee. 
Sbalt,  Tbomas  H.,  Bridgetown,  Borbadot. 
fSiDGWiCK,  CHABLB8  F.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Sbobb,  J08BPB  S.,  J.P.,  Savannah  La  Mar,  Jamaica. 
Sblwtn,  Thb  Bight  Bcy.  John  Bichabdson,  D.D.,  Lord  fiishop  of 

Melanesia,  Norfolk  Itland,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Sbndall,  H.E.  Sib  Walter  J.,  K.O.H.G.,  Oovemment  Houee,  Barhatloii. 
Scbret,  Hon.  Eugbnb,  M.L.O.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Mah^,  Seychelles. 
fSBBYiCB,  Hon.  Jambs,  H.L.C.,  Melbourne,  Auetralia. 
f  Sewbll,  Henbt,  Trelaumy,  Jamaica, 

Sband,  Hon.  Cbabuts  ▲bthub,  M.E.O.,  Fitehee  Creek  Estate,  Antig^ia. 
tSHABP,  Edmund,  Hong  Kong. 
fSHABP,  Obanyillb,  J. P.,  Hong  Kong. 
Shaw,  Hbnbt  B. 

fSuAW,  Thomas,  Woorwyrite,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Auetralia. 
Shba,  H.E.  Sib  Ambbosb,  K.C.M.O.,  Oovemment  Houee,  Nassau,  Balutmaf*, 
tSHBNTON,    EowABD,    J.P.,     Winclheeier    Houee,    Oeraldton,    Western 

Auetralick. 
fSHBNTON,  Hon.  Geobob,  M.L.O.,  J.  P.,  Crawley,  Western  Australia. 
Shephebd,  Jambs,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Shbphbbo,  Soloman,  Corozal,  BrUish  Honduras. 
Shepstone,  Sib  Theophilus,  K.C.M.O.,  MaritMburg,  Natal. 
Sbeblock,  William  Hbnbt,  Georgetown,  British  Quiana. 
Srebift,  Hon.  B.  Ffbbncb,  Attorney- Geneial,  Oihraltar. 
SHBBiTr,  The  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  W.  Musobayb,  Qtorgetown,  British 

Ouiana. 
tSHiPPABD,  H.E.  81B  81DNBT  G.  A.,  K.O.M.G.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  H.M.'i 

Administrator  of  GoTemment,  Vrylurg,  British  Beekuanaland. 
tSHiBLBT,  Hon.  Leicesteb  0.,  Hyde  Hall,  Clarke  Town  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
Shbimpton,  Waltbb,  Matapiro,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
SiLLiTOE,  Bight  Bev.  A.  W..  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  New  Westminster, 

Britieh  Columbia. 
Sim,  Patbick,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Simeon,  Bev.  Philip  B.,  M.A.,  St.  PauVs  Mission  House,  GrahamstoKn, 

Cape  Colony. 
Sims,  Geobgb  J.,  Burford,  Brighton,  Victoria,  Australia. 
SiMMS,  Alpbed,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
SIMMS,  Hon.  W.  K.,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Simon,  Maximilian  Fbank,  Colonial  Surgeon,  Singapore. 
Simpson,  Dundas  P.O.  Box  1028,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
tSiMPSON,  Edward  Fleming,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Simpson,  Suboeon -Major  Frank. 
Simpson,  George,  Lockerville,  Western  Australia. 
fSiMPSON,  James,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
tSiMPSON,  G.  Morris,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  Neto  South  Wales. 
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m 

S1M8ON,  Colin  Williav,  Melhovme  Clvb,  Australia. 
S1X8ON,  B.  J.  P.,  Melhoume  Clubf  Australia. 

tSiKCLAiB,  AuGUSTiKB    W.,    BoBidency    Surgeon,     Selangor,     Straits 
Settlements, 

Sinclair-Stetenson,  B.,  M.D.,  Strathallan  Bouses  Bondehosehf  Cape 

Colony. 
SiNCLAiB,  SuTHBBLAND,  Australian  Museum,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
SiYBWBioHT,  Hon.  James,  O.M.G.,  M.LJL,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fSKAUUiT,  Charles  Carlton,  Summer  Hill,  Sydney,  New  SotUh  Wales. 
fSxiNVSK,  Hon.  Allan  McLean,  Besident  Councillor,  Penang,  StraiU 

Settlements, 
Slaobn,  Douglas,  B.W.,  Melhoume,  Australia. 
tSLOANB,  Alexander,  Mutwala  Station,  New  South  Wales, 
Skellie,  Bobert  B.,  Mayfield,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Smith,  Hon.  Mr,  Justice  Alfred  V,  W.  Lucie,  Famagusta,  Cyprus. 
Smith,  H.E.   Sir    Cecil    Clementi,  K.C.M.G.,    Government   House^ 

Singapore. 
Smith,  Charles,  Wamganui,  New  Zealand, 
Smith,  Charles  George,  Durban^  Natal. 

tSMiTH,  Hon.  Sir  Donald  A.,  E.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
fSMiTH,  Hon.  Sir  Edwin  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia. 
Smith,  Eustace  A.,  Un%on  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Smith,  Hon.  Francis,  Poisne  Judge,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Smith,    Francis    Grey,   National   Bank   of    Australasia,   Melhoume^ 

Australia, 
Smith,  F.  Jaoo,  Hawthorne,  Bathurst,  New  South  Wales, 
Smith,  George,  Georgetowny  British  Guiana. 
tSMiTH,  Hon.  H.  G.  Seth,  Chief  Jadge,  Native  Land  Court,  Auckland,. 

New  Zealand, 
Smith,  H.  Hatelock,  TownsvillCy  Queensland. 

tSMiTH,  Henrt  Flesher,  Kyogle,  Richmond  River,  New  South  Wales, 
Smith,  James,  Barrist6r.at-Law,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
fSMiTB,  James  Carmicharl,  M.L.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Smith,  James  Trevor,  Barhly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Smith,  John  G.,  Madras  Club,  Madras,  India. 
Smith,  Joseph  H.,  South  Australian  RailwoAf  Commissitm,  Adelaide:, 

South  Australia* 
Smith,  Hon.  Oliter,  M.A.,  Queen's  Advocate,  Za^o«,  West  Africa, 
fSMiTH,  Hon.  B.  Burdett,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Smith,  Bobert  Murray,  C.M.G.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Smith,  B.  Tottenham,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Smith,  Thomas,  Piovinoial  Engineer,  Pablio  Works  Department,  Ceylon, 
fSMiTH,  William,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Smith,  Captain  Willum  J.,  Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 
fSMiTH,  H.E.  Sir  W.  P.  Hatnbs,  E.C.M.G.,  GoYemor  of  the  Leeward 

Islands,  St.  John's,  Antigua^ 
fSMiTH,  W.  H.  Warre,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
tSMLTs,  C.  Peter,  M.L.A.,  M.B.,  CM.  (Bdin.),  Mowbray,  near  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 
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3235 


3240 


324s 


3250 


3255 


3260 


1881 
887 
886 
889 
881 
883 
886 
886 
877 
876 
883 
889 
888 
889 
882 
884 

1879 
882 
889 
877 
884 
888 
886 
880 
881 
881 
881 
881 
888 
882 
883 
882 
886 
882 
880 
888 

1888 
880 
873 
879 
887 
887 

882 
889 
883 
884 

1888 


Smm,  J.  A.,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  CcUmy, 

Smtth,  William,  M.L.A.,  Oymjpte,  Quemaland. 

Shsdoom,  W.  D.,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony. 

Snsll,  Edward,  Durban,  NataX. 

Snsll,  OiOBOB,  M.B.G.8.B.,  Now  Ameterdam,  Borhice,  British  Quiana. 

SMXTD-KYNKSBaLT,  0.  W.,  Penang,  Straits  SsttUmonts, 

8N0WDBM,  Abthub,  Molbawme,  Australia, 

SoiLLSux,  HoMTAOU,  TownsvUle,  Queensland. 

SoLOXOM,  Hon.  George,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Solomon,  Hon.  Michael,  G.K.G.,  H.L.O.,  BeviUe,  St.  Ann,  Jamaica. 

Solomon,  Hon.  Me.  Justice  William  Eenrt,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colwiy. 

Solomon,  Bicbaed,  BarriBeer-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

fSoMEESHiELD,  OsGAB,  Dslagoa  Bay,  East  Africa. 

S0MMEE8,  William,  Hawthorn,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

SoBAPUEE,  J.  B.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

SouTHET,  Hon.  Bichaed,  G.M.G.,  Soutf^ld,  Plumstead,  Cape  Colony  ; 

and  CivU  Service  Club,  Cape  Toion. 
SODTBOATE,  J.  J.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Spainb,  James  H.,  Freetoum,  Sierra  Leone. 
Spsncb,  Bdwin  J.,  Dunedirh,  New  Zealand. 
ISpence,  Hon.  J.  Beodie,  M.L.O.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Spencee,  Feancis  Henet,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Spbncee,  Willum,  J.P.,  Bunbury,  Western  Australia. 
Spicee,  Kenneth  J.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Spooneb,  John  C,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 

Spbioo,  Hon.  Sib  J.  Gordon,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
Speoule,  James  H.,  J.P.,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 
SquiBEs,  William  Hebbeet,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 
Stables,  Henby  L.,  O.E., e/o  Uessrs,  Eekersl&y,  Godfrey  ^ Liddeton,  Athens. 
Staib,  Otto,  The  French  Co.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Stanolippb,  F.,  176,  St.  James  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Standino,  John  William,  J.  P.,  Santa  Ritu,  Corosal,  British  Honduras. 
Stanlet,  Henbt  C,  M.InBt.C.£.,  Brisbane,  (iuevnsland. 
fSTAUOBTON,  S.  T.,  M.L.A.,  Eynesbury,  MeUon,  Tictoria,  Australia. 
Btbebe,  Hon.  Sie  James  G.  Lee,  M.L.O.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Steibel,  Geoboe,  Devon  Penn,  Kingston  Post  Office,  Jamaica. 
fSTEVENS,  Daniel  C,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f  Stephen,  Hon.  Septimus  A.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Stephens,  Habold,  F.B.G.S.,  Attomej-Bt-Law,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
tSTEPHENS,  BoMEO,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Stephens,  Lieot.-Genbbal  W.  F.  (India),  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fSTBYBNS,  Fbank,  Durban,  Natal. 
Stevens,  Hildebband  W.  H.,  Pgri  Darwin,  Northern  Territory,  South 

Australia. 
Stevenson,  Geoboe,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Stevenson,  Hebbert,  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Stevenson,  John,  M.L.A.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Stewabt, Geoboe,  Jun.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.B.G.S.,  F.B.S.  (Canada), 

146, St.  Augustin  Street,  Quebec,  Canada  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Stewabt,  McLeod,  Ottaway  Canada, 
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Year  of 
Electiou 

1882 

5265  1889 

1882 

1889 

1881 

1882 

3270  1888 

1881 
1884 

1881 

1888 

3275  1830 

1880 

1880 
1888 

1880 
3280  1884 
1886 
1875 
1883 
1889 

3285  1881 
1889 
1882 
1889 
1887 

3290  1883 

1881 
1884 
1883 

1881 

3295  1885 

1888 


Royal  Colonial  Insiiinte, 

Stockbale,  B.  H.,  Rondeboachf  Cape  Colony. 

fSioKES,  Stephen,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

Stone,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Edwabd  Alfred,  Perth,  Western  AvstraZia. 

Stone,  Henry,  Iivgham,  Herbert  River,  Queensland. 

Stone,  Robert  S.,  Mauritius, 

Stow,  Frederick,  Steenhohpan,  Hoopstadt,  Orange  Free  State. 

Strachan,  Captain  John,  F.B.G.S.A.,  care  of  R.  B.  Begg,  Esq.,  Lyndhitrst 

Court y  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney,  New  Soulh  Wales. 
Stranack,  J.  W.,  Durban,  Natal, 
fSTRiCKLAND  BELLA  CATENA,  HoN.  CouxT,  C.M.G.,  Ciiicf  Secretarj,  Villa 

Bologna,  Malta, 
Strouss,  Carl,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
t Steuben,  Frederick  P.  T.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fSTRUBEN,  H.  W.,  Westoe,  Mowbray,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Strutt,  Dr.  Gharlbs  Edward,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Railway,  iMeii, 

Sweden. 
Stuart,  George,  7,  Benson  Road,  Bangalore,  India. 
Stuart,  J.  Percy,  do  Messrs.  Hill  8f  Rathbome,  Sitngei  Ujong,   Straits 

Settlements. 
Stuart,  M.  Y.  D.,  Collector  of  Castoms,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
Stuart,  Richard  Winqi ibld,  Brisbane,  Queeiisland, 
tSTUABT,  Walter,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Studholme,  John,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

fSTUDHOLME,  JoHN,  JuN.,  Coldstream,  Hinds,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Stub  DEE,  H.  King,  care  of  British  North  Borneo  Cofnpany,  Sandakan, 

North  Borneo, 
Sturridoe,  George,  J.P.,  MaTideville,  Jamaica, 
Sully,  Walter,  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales. 
SuNTER,  Rev.  M.,  M.A.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
Sutton,  George  M.,  M.L.C.,  Fair  Fell,  Howiek,  Natal, 
SuttoRjHon.  Francis  B.,M.L.0.,  Bradwardine,  Bathurst,  New SouthWales, 
Swain,  Ghablbs  S.  db  P.,  The  Priory,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Swan,  Robert  A.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
S  WAYNE,  Joseph  Quicks,  MuUen>s  River,  British  Hondtbras. 
Swettenham,  Frank  A.,  C.M.G.,  The  Residency,  Kuala  Katigsa,  Perd.k, 

Straits  Settlements, 
fSYMON,  J.  H.,  Q.C,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  SovJ:h  Australia, 
f  Symons,  Datid,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
SzczEPANOWSKi,  S.  A.  Prus,  Lcmbcrg,  Austria. 


1879 
1883 

1883 
3300  1886 
1888 
1889 
1888 

1877 


Tait,  M.  M.,  Stommore  House,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 

Talbot,  Arthur    Phillip,  Assistant    Colonial    Seoretarj,    Singapore 

(Corresponding  Secretary). 
Talbot,  Colonel  The  Hon.  Reginald,  O.B.,  The  British  Embassy,  Paris. 
Talbot,  George,  J.P.,  RidvnoTuL,  Nelson,  New  ZeaUmd. 
tTAMPLiN,  Herbert  T.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Tancred,  Augustus  P.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Tanner,  J.  Edward,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Director  of  Pablio  Works,  Port  of  Spain, 

Trinidad. 
tTANNER,  Thomas,  Riverslea,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 


Non-Resident  Fellows. 
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Ye »T  of 
Election. 


3305  1883 
1887 
1889 
1839 
1838 

33 ro  1879 
1887 

1890 

1887 

1889 

3315  1888 

1886 
1882 
1883 
1881 
3320  1890 
1885 
1872 

1881 

1883 
3325  1883 
1887 
1885 
1886 
1882 
3330  1883 
1884 
1881 
1889 
1881 

333S  1884 
1884 
1886 
1885 


3340 


1886 
1879 
1886 

1873 

1880 

1888 


3345    1882 


Tapscott,  Gkorgx  a.  If.,  Barhly  West,  Cape  Colony, 

Tat£,  C.  J.,  National  Bank,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State, 

Tin,  Fbbdbbick,  Melboume,  AuetraUa. 

Tayleb,  J.  Fred  J.,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Tatlob,  Alfred  J.,  The  Public  Library,  Hobart,  Taemania. 

Tatlob,  Hon.  B.  B.  A.,  O.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Naeeau,  Bahamas. 

Tatlob,  Gxobox  Willi  ax,  J.P.,  20,    Collins  Street   West,  Melboume, 

AuifraZia. 
Tatlob,  Henry,  Willow  Park,  Zeerusi,  Transvaal, 
Tatlob,  Henbt  Wx.,  Durban,  NataL 

Tatlob,  H.  Howabd,  New  Oriental  Bank,  Tamatave,  Madagascar, 
fTATLOB,  James  B.,  Messrs,  H,  Eckstein  ^  Co.,  P.O.Box  li9,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
Tatlob,  Josiphus  S.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

fTATLOB,  WiLLiAX,  Clarendon  Street  East,  Melboume,  Australia. 
Tatlob,  W.  F.,  M.D.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Tatlob,  W.  P.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

Tatlob,  W.  T.,  Chief  Collector  of  Coatoms,  Lamaea,  Cyprus. 
Tebbs,  Rev.  William,  St,  Matthew*s  Vicarage,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
fTENNANT,  The  Hon.  Sib  Datid,  lf.L.A,  Speaker   of  the  Honie  of 

Assembly,  Cape  Toton,  Cape  Colony, 
Tescubxakeb,  Chables  De  v.,  Avondale  Station,  Renwick,  Marlborough, 

New  Zealand. 
Teschemaker,  Thomas,  J.F.,  Otaio,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
Thibou,  Joseph  T.,  St.  John*8,  Antigua. 
Thomas,  James,  J.P.,  Coromandel,  New  Zealand. 
fTHOMAS,  John  Davies,  M.D.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
tTHOMAs,  James  J.,  Broad  Street,  Lagos,  West  Afiriee. 
Thomas,  M.  H.,  Oonoonagalla,  Madulkelly,  Ceylon. 
fTHOMAS,  BiCHABD  D.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Thomas,  Bobebt  Ktffin,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Thompson,  Albxandeb  J.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Thompson,  E.  Bussell,  Oceana  Land  Co,,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Thompson,  Qboboe  A.,  XJnion  Club,  Bru^ne,  QusensLand. 
Thompson,  T.  A.,  M.L.A.,  Police  Magistrate,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
Thompson,  William,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Thomson,  Alpin  F.,  Works  and  BaUway  Dept,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Thomson,  Abthub  H.,  Adrninistrator-Qen's  Dept.,  Oe^yrgetown,  British 

Ouiana. 
Thomson,  James,  Melboume,  Australia. 
Thomson,  James,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Thomson,  Suboeon-Majob  John,    M.B.,  Qaeensland  Defence  Force, 

Inchcame,  Brisbane,  Queejuland. 
Thomson,  Matthew    C,  Maldon  Downs,    Capella,    vid    Boekhampton, 

Queensland. 
Thomson,  William,  M.Inst.O.E.,  OUcinas  del  P.  C,  de  Aljeciras,  Algecira*, 

Spain. 
fTnoMSON,  William  Charles,   Roburate  Factory,   Russell  Road,  Port 

Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Thomson,  W.  K.,  Kamesburgh,  Brighton,  Victoria,  Australia. 
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Zearof 

ElecUon. 

1872 
1882 
1889 


1884 


3350  1885 

1882 
1875 
1884 


3355 


3360 


1886 
1879 
1879 
1888 
1885 

1889 
1890 
1884 
1888 
1884 
1879 


336S 


1888 
1887 
1877 
1889 
1884 

3370  1888 
1889 
1888 
1888 
1883 

3375  1890 
1890 
1886 
1880 
1888 

3380  1884 
1883 
1883 
1886 
1869 

3385  1882 
1888 
1883 
1883 


Bayal  Colonial  Institute. 

Thobne,  Cobkbltos,  Messrs.  Maitland  Sf  Co,,  Shanghai,  China. 

Thorme,  Hsnbt  Bdward,  Barbados. 

Thornton,  Bight  Bxv.  Samuel,  B.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ballarat,  Victcria, 

Australiti. 
Thobnton,    B.    Leslie,    Begistzax,    Supreme    Cottrt,  MaZacea,  Straits 

Settletnents, 
fTHUBSTON,  H.E.  Sir  John  Bates,  E.C.M.G.,  Oovemmerbt  House,  Suva, 

Fiji. 
Thwaites,  Hawtset,  Begistrar,  Sapreme  Goart,  Colomho,  Ceylwi. 
TivriN,  KiBKKf  S.,  J.P.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

TiLLET,  H.E.  Sib  Leonard,  K.G.M.G.,  G.B.,  Govemmfient  House,  Frederic- 
ton,  New  BrtMswidk. 
fTiNLiNE,  John,  Nelsor^  New  Zealand, 
ToBiN,  Andrew,  Wingadee,  Balaelavct,  Melhowme,  Australia, 
ToBiN,  P.  J.,  Wingadee  Station,  Coonamble,  New  South  Wales, 
Tod,  Percy,  B.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Todd,  Gharles,  G.M.O.,  F.B.S.,  Postmaster-Greneral  and  Snperlntendent 

ot  Telegraphs,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Todd,  Hon.  Edward  G.,  M.E.O.,  St.  Kitts. 
Tolhurst,  Geobob  E.,  Grant  Road,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Tooth,  B.  Lucas,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
tToPP,  Hon.  James,  M.L.G.,  Bathurst,  Gambia,  West  Africa. 
ToRBOP,  Edward  G.,  Bestigonelie  Spool  Co.,Jacquet  River,  New  Brunswick. 
TosswiLL,    Gaftain    B.    G.   D.,    Highfield,    Kirwee,    Canterbury,   New 

Zealand. 
T0U88AINT,  Gharles  W.,  MacJeay,  Queensland. 
fTozEB,  Horace,  Gympie,  Queensland, 

Tbajtord,  His  Honour  Gbief  Justice  G.,   St.  Vincent,  West  Indies, 
fTBAiLL,  Gilbert  F.,  Kandapolla  Estate,  Ceylon. 
tTnAVBRS,  Benjamin,  Distriot  Magisfcrate,  Toledo,  British  Honduras. 
Travers,  Gaptain  H.  dela  Goub,  Vnion  Steamship  Company. 
Tratlen,  William,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Treacher,  W.  H.,  G.M.G.,  Thaiping,  Perale,  Straits  Settlements. 
Treoarthbn,  Wm.  Goulson,  Kimherley,  Gape  Colony. 
fTRELBAYAN,  Ghables  W.,  Bogul,  Balaclava  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
Tremlett,  Horace  S.,  P.O.  Bov  11,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Tkbnchard,  HENitT,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Maitland,  New  South  Wales. 
TuMiNGHAM,  J.  L.,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 
Trimingham,  William  P.,  The  Grange,  St.  Michaels,  Barbados. 
Trimmer,  Alexander,  55,  Calle  Rio  Bamba,  Belprano,  Buenos,  Ayres, 

Bouth  America. 
tTsiPP,  G.  H.,  Geraldine,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
Tripp,  L.  0.  H.,  Barrister-at-law,  Lambton  Quay,  Wellington,  Neto  Zealand. 
Trotter,  Koel,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
Trower,  Herbert  A.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Trutch,  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  W.,  K.O.M.G.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Truter,  James  Lionel,  Besident  Magistrate,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
tTucKEB,  George  Alfred,  Vh.D.,J. P.,Awnandale,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales 
Tucker,  Henrt,  West  End,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Tucker,  Kidger,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal. 


Non-Besident  Fellows. 
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of 

ElMtiOUa 


1883 
3390  1888 
1887 
1888 
1889 


3395 


1888 

1886 
1882 
1888 
1879 


1888 

3400  1889 
1886 
1881 

1889 
1886 


3405    1888 
1881 


1889 

1887 
1890 
3410  1886 
1884 
1889 
1890 
1887 

341S  1887 
1881 
1888 
1888 
1869 

2420  1888 
1877 
1886 
1889 
1881 

3425  1889 
1889 
1888 
1880 
1886 


TucKXB,  William  Kibgkr,  KUrle^dofp,  TrantvaoL 

TuLLOCH,  G.  G.,  Launcestoft,  Tatmania, 

TvLLJg  W.  Alcock,  B.A.,  Land  Board,  BmbofM,  Quetrutland, 

TUBHBULI^  Jameb  THOMSON,  J.P..  Adelaide,  SovUh  Auetralia, 

Tuum,   Duncan,  L.B.O.S.,  L.B.C.P.,    90,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne, 

Auetralia, 
tTuBNXB,  LisuT.-CoLOKXL  G.  Napixb,  core  of  Union  Mortgage  ^  Agency 

Co,,  Ltd,,  Melbourne,  Auetralia^ 
TUBNNB,  Bauly,  J.P.,  Somerton,  near  Olenelg,  Souih  Auetralia. 
fTuBNSB,  Hnnrt  Gtlss,  CommereuU  Bank,  Melbourne,  Auetralia, 
TuBNNB,  John  Hbbbxbt,  Victoria,  Britieh  Columbia, 
tTuBNSR,   William  8.,  Chief  CommiiBaxy  of  Tazaiioa,   Georgetown, 

Britieh  Quiana, 
tTuBTON,  C.  D.,  Assistant  Colonial  Seoretarj,  Accra,  Cold  Coaet  Colony, 
TwBKOU,  W.  K.,  Jaboka  Tea  Eetate,  Sonari,  Sibeagar,  India* 
TWTNAM,  Gbosok  E.,M.D.,  38^  BaysuHUer  Boad,  Sydney, New  South  Walee. 
TTSON9  Thomas  G.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

UkdxrwooDi  Bdwabd  William,  Tallandoom,  Koogong-Koot  Road,  Haw- 
thorne, Melbourne,  Aiutralia. 

Upinoton,  Hon.  Sib  Thomas,  K.C.H.G.,  Q.C.,  H.LA.,  Cape  Town,  Cape 
Colony. 

tJsHBB,  Chablks  Bichabd,  BcUzc,  Britieh  Hondwraa, 

UsRBB,  Hbnbt  Chablbs,  Belize,  Britieh  Honduras, 

Van  Bbbda,  Sbbvaas,  Wynherg,  Cape  Coloiyy. 

Van  dbb  Bibt,  Thomas  F.B.,  Attoniej-at.Law,GfraAaiiutoi0n,  Cape  Colony. 

Van  Bxbsbma,  John  S.,  J.P.,  8ultan*e  Battery,  South  Wynaad,  India. 

Van  Bbnbn,  Hbnbt,  GoYenunentLand  Barreyor,Barkly  Weet,Cape  Colony. 

Van-Sbndbn,  B.  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fYARDT,  John  Etbx,  Port  EUaabeth,  Cape  CciUmy, 

Yablbt,  Hibom  W.,  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fVAUOHAN,  J.  D.  W.,  Suva,  Fiji. 

Vautin,  CLAVDE,Technologieal  Museum  Laboratory,  Ifelboumf,  Australia. 

tYBBNDAM,  J.  L^  M.D.,  Beeequibo,  British  Quiana, 

tYBLGB,  Chablbs  Suqbnb,  Begistrar  Sapreme  Court,  Singapore. 

Ybnn,  H.  W.,  M.L.O.,  Bardanup  Park,  near  Bunbwry,  Western  Australicu 

Ybbdon,  Sib  Gxobob,  K.O.M.G.,  C.B.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Ybblbt,  Jambs  Louis,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Ybblbt,  Louis,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

fYBBsrxLD,  DiBK,  J.P.,  Attomoy-at-Law,  Rioersdale,  Cape  Colony. 

YiCKBBS,  Huoh  a.,  Pontabelle,  Jamaica. 

tYiLLiBBs,  Hon.  Fbancis  John,  G.M.G.,  Anditor-General,  Oeorgeiown, 

Britieh  Quiana, 
YiNCXNT,  Gboboe,  Land  and  Survey  Office,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
tYiNCBNT,  Majob  William  Sladb,  Townsville,  Queensland. 
YiNTCBNT,  Lbwis  A,  M.LA.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
YoHSBN,  Ebnbt,  Koniggratzer  Sirasse,  124,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Y088  Houlton,  H.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 


3430 


476 

Year  of 

Election. 

1884 
1885 


1887 
1887 
1890 

343S  1885 
1885 
1889 
1890 
1883 

3440  1880 
1884 

1876 

1886 

1881 

3445  1874 

1883 

1882 
1887 

1889 
3450  1889 
1890 
1881 
1881 
1879 

3455  1881 
1873 

1885 

1879 

1886 

3460  1880 

1889 

1886 
1882 


3465 


1880 

1890 
1889 
1882 
1885 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Wace,  Herbert,  Civil  Seroicet  Batnapura^  Ceylon. 

Waddell,  George  Walker,  J.P.,  Australian  Joint  Stock  Banlky  Orange, 

New  South  Wales, 
Wagner,  John,  eare  of  Messrs.  Cohh  Sf  Co.y  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Waghorn,  James,  District  Surgeon,  Upper  Umkomanzi, Natal. 
Wait,  John  Stubbs,  M.B.C.S.E.,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 
tWAiTE,  Peter,  Urrhrae,  Adelaide,  South,  Australia. 
Wakefield,  Arthitr,  Walilaho,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
fWAKEFORD,  George  C,  Nishoiks  Rush,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Wakely,  B.  T.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Waldron,  DbrwknT|M.B.,  G.K.,  Assistant  Golonial  Surgeon,  Accra,  GUd 

Coast  Colony. 
Waldron,  Jaues  L.,  J.P.,  Falkland  Islands. 
Walker,  Critchbtt,  Principal  Under-Secretary,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
t Walker,  Hon.  Sir   Edward   Koel,  E.C.M.G.,    Golonial    Secretary, 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Walker,  John,  ea/re  of  Messrs.  Mason  Brothers,  Limited,  Kent  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
tWALKBR,  Joseph,  Hamilton  House,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
tWALKER,  B.  B.  N.,  M.A.,  F.B.G.S.,  British  Sherbro\  West  Africa. 
fWALKSR,  Major  B.   S.  F.,  Ghief  Gommissioner  of   Police,  Thaipiny, 

Perdk,  Straits  Settlements. 
Wall,  T.  A.,  SnperWsor  of  Gostome,  Cop^  Coast,  Oold  Coast  Colony. 
Walpole,  Bobert  S.,  Secretary  to  the  Wool  Growers'  Association, 

Melbourne,  Australia. 
Walshe,  Albert  Patrick,  Market  Square,  Kimberlejf,  Cape  Colony 
t Walsh,  Albert,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Walshah,  Walter  B.,  Durban,  JNatal. 
tWALTER,  Henry  J.,  Dwnedin,  New  Zealand. 
tWANLiss,  Thomas  D.,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Ward,  Hon.  Lieut.-Golonbl  Gharles  J.,  K.L.G.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Ward,  Walter,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Ward,  William  Gurtis,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Ware,  Jerry  George,  Koort,  Koortnong  Station,  Gamperdown,  Victoria, 

Australia. 
tWARE,  John,  Tatyoon,  TaUa-y-Poora,  Victoria,  Australia. 
fWARB,  Joseph,  Minjah,  Cjrramul,  Victoria,  Australia. 
tWARE,  J.  G.,  Yalla-y-Poora,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Waring,  Francis  J.,  M.  Inst.  G.£,  Haputale  Railway  Extejision,  Kanv, 

Oya,  Ceylon. 
Warminoton,  Arthur,  Poms  P.O.,  Manchester,  Jamaica. 
t Warner,  Oliver  W.,  Emigration  Agent  for  Trinidad,    11,   Oarden 

Keach,  Calcuttc^ 
Warren,    Major-general    Sir    Gharles,    B.E.,    G.G.M.G.,    K.G.B., 

Singapore. 
Warton,  Major  B.  Gardner  Durban,  Natal. 
fWATERHOUSE,  ARTHUR,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Waterhouse,  Hon.  Q.  M.,  M.L.G.,  WelliTigton,  New  Zealajid. 
Waters,  William,  Addah,  Oold  Coast  Colony. 


Non'Besident  FeUows. 
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3490 


3495 


3500 


3505 


3510 


Tear  of 
Kleetion. 

1888 

683 

1885 

887 

882 

886 

887 
889 
1881 
885 
882 
885 

887 
889 


890 
880 
881 
890 
890 
888 
885 
886 
885 
880 
884 
883 

AAA 

881 
888 
889 
889 
878 
876 
887 
889 
888 
881 
881 
880 
886 
885 
890 
889 
876 


Watees,     William     de    Lappe,    I^gw     Street,    Brighton,    Melbourne, 

Australia. 
Watkins,  ABNOLn  H.,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Watson,  Fkank  Dashitoou,  Nazira,  AsBam,  India. 
fWATSOx,  fi.  Fbasee,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
Watson,  Bobebt,  O.B.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 
fWATSON,  T.  T.,  GoTt.  Sorreyor,  Mutual  Buildings,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony. 
Watt,  William  Holden,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Watts,  Henkt  Jambs,  Durban,  Natal , 
Wat,  B.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Watland,  Ghables  F.  B.,  P.  0.  Bok,  19,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Waylen,  Altbed  B.,  M.D.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Weabs,  Wm.  E.  Litikostone,  care  of  R.  A.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Umpire 

Buildings,  CoUins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fWEATEB,  Henbt  E.,  G.E.,  Club  da  Engenharia,  6,  Rua  d*jilfandeya, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bratil. 
Webb,  Altbed,  Somerset  East,  Cape  Colony. 
Webb,  The  Riobt  Bet.  Allan  Bbcheb,  D.O.,  Lord  BUhop  of  Grahams- 

town,  Cape  Colony. 
Webb,  Douglas  Henby,  KiniberUy,  Cape  Colony. 
Webb,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Obobqb  H.  F.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Webb,  Hon.  J.  H.,  M.L.G.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Webb,  Edwabd,  Ceylon. 

Webbeb,  Lionel  H.,  care  of  Post  Ofice,  Victoria,  British  Columhia. 
Websteb,  Alexandbb  B.,  Briri>ane,  Queensland. 
Websteb,  a.  BPEsr,  8,  Qresham  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Websteb,  Ghables,  J.P.,  Maekay,  Queeneland, 
Websteb,  William,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Wegg,  John  A.,  ILD.,  J.  P.,  ColreviUe,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 
Weil,  Benjamin  Bebtie,  Maf eking,  Britieh  Bechuanaland. 
Weil,  Julius,  Mafeking,  Britieh  Bochuanaland, 
Weil,  Mteb,  Mafeking,  British  Bechuanedand.  * 

Weil,  Samuel,  Mafeking,  British  Bechua^naland. 
Welch,  Edwin  J.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Wemtbs,  Alexandbb,  New  OrimUal  Bank,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius^ 
fWEST,  Fbedebick  G.,  G.E.,  Kuala  Lumpor,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements. 
tWESTBT,  Edmund  W.9PuUitop  ^T  Buekaginga  Station,  New  South  Wales. 
fWEST-EfiSKiNE,  Hon.  W.  A.  £.,  M.L.G.,  U.  A,.,  Adelaide,  South  Awtralia. 
tWBSTOABTH,  Geobge  0.,  2,  CtCownell  Street,  Sydnoy,  New  South  Walts. 
Wetzlab,  Ghables  N.  B.,  Jamaica. 
t White,  Golonel  F.  B.  P.,  West  India  Regiment,  Jamaica, 
White,  The  Y en.  Abchdbacon  H.  Mastbb,  Chuhametown,  Cape  Colony. 
White,  Hon.  James,  M.L.G.,  Double  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
White,  Montague  W.,  Cedar  Hill,  Antigua. 
t White,  Hon.  Bobebt  H.  D.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
fWHiTB,  Bet.  W.  Moobe,  LL.D.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Whits,  W.  Kinboss,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Whitehead,  Henby,  G.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Whitehead,  Pbbct,  Durban,  Natal. 
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.881    Whitbwat,  Sib  Williak  Y.,  K.C.M.O.,  8t.  John's,  NevofownMand, 
^515    1875    Whxtmobe,  Majob-Genbbal  Sib  G.  S.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.G.,  Napier,  New 

Zealand, 

878  Whtham,  Hon.  Willum  H.,  M.L.G.,  St.  John's,  Antigua  (Oorresponding 
Secretary). 

886  tWHTTB,  W.  Leslib,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

884  fWiCKHAK,  H.  A.,  J.F.,  Belize,  British  Hondwras. 

883  WiBNEB,  LuD'WiG,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 

3520    1884  Wight,  Hbnbt  Lucien,  OeorgeUnon,  British  Ouiwna. 

883  Wilkinson,  W.  Bibkenshaw,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
882  WiLLCoCKS,  Edwabo  J.  B.,  Principal  of  the  Training  Institation,  George^ 

town,  British  ChUana, 
888    Wilkinson,  Bichabd  6.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

888  WiLLCOZ,  John  Stms,  J.P.,  Qrdkamstoton,  Cape  Colony. 

3525    1888    Williams,  Ghablbs  Bibt,  Distriob  Gommissioner,  Akuse,  Gold   Coast 

Colony. 
890    fWiLLiAMS,  B.  Yauohan,  J.P,,  Gong  Gong,  BarUy  West,  Cape  Colony. 

889  Williams,  Fbank,  Frere  VUla,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
882    Williams,  G.  Blackbtonb,  J.  P.,  Assistant  Besident  Magistrate,  Kim- 

herley.  Cape  Colony. 

884  Williams,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Habtlbt,  Melhoume,  Australia. 
3530    1881    Williams,  H.  Wtnn,  Christehvrch,  New  Zealand, 

888    fWiLLiAMS,  Thomas  D.,  8,  Union  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  Transva^il. 

884  Williams,  Wm.  Beuno,  care  of  Messrs.  John  Parry  ^  Co.,  66»  Chapel 
Street,  Prahnm,  Melhou^me,  AusiraUa. 

886    tWiLUAMs,  Zachabiah  a.,  Manchester  House,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

882  Williamson,  Hon.  Alexandeb,  M.L.G.,  Belixe,  British  Honduras. 

879  Williamson,  Hon.  Geoboe  Waltee,  M.L.G.,  Grenada. 

879  Williamson,  Hon.  James,  M.L.G.,  Australian  Club,  Melboume,  Australia. 
886    Williamson,  Samttel,  care  of   Union  BavJe  of  Australia,  Melboume, 

Australia. 

880  WiLMAN,  Hebbebt,  Cape  T<yum,  Cape  Colony. 
876    WiLMOT,  Hon.  Alexandeb,  M.L.G.,  J.P.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  CoUmy. 

3540   1883    Wilson,  Alexandeb,  Mount  Bhrvu,  Victoria,  Anettalia, 

890  Wilson,  Alexandeb,  Sydne^,  New  South  Wales. 
886    Wilson,  David,  Gommissioner  Northern  ProTinoe,  &o.,  Port  of  Spain, 

Trinidad. 

883  Wilson,  Fbedebick  H.,  Cashmere,  OhristehiMvh,  New  Zealand. 

885  Wilson,  James,  Binibirrim,  Maryborough,  Queensland. 

3545    1887    Wilson,    James,    Oriental    Diamond    Mining    Oo.f  Kimherley,   Cape 

Colony, 
883    Wilson,  John,  Port  Louie,  Mauritius, 

883  Wilson,  John  Gbacboft>  Cashmere,  Christehurch,  New  Zealand. 
875    Wilson,  Hon.  John  N.,  MJi.G.,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

884  Wilson,  Bobxbt,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
3550   1889    Wilson,  Bobebt  F.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

881  t  Wilson,  Hon.  W.  Hobatio,  M.L.G.,  M&ounie  Chambers,  Adelaide  Street^ 
Brisbane,  Queensland ;  ^  Queensland  GUib  (GoneflpoodiiigSeoretaiy). 

880    Wilson,  Hon.  William,  Melboume,  Australia, 

885  Wilson,  William,  Hart*s  Wharf,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
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Year  of 
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1887 
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3570 


3575 


3580 
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1872 


886 

887 
883 


1888 

1884 
1887 


t Wilson,  William  Bobkbt,  39,  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Wilton,  Lieut.^Colonel  J.  B.  H.,  Weet  India  Regiment,  Barbados. 
WiNCKLEB,  A.  B.,  care  of  Messrs,  Hardie  Sf  Oorma/n,   181,  Pitt  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
tWiNDKTEB,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  W.  C,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Windsor,  Peter  F.,  Hebron,  Griqualand  West,  Cape  Colony. 
WiNO,  Edgar,  424,  Brunswick  Street,  Fitaroy,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Winter,  Charles  T.,  Qeorgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
t Winter -Irtino,  Hon.  Wm.,   M.L.C.,  Noorilim,  Murehison,   Victoria, 

Australia. 
WiROMAN,  Bey.  A.  T.,  MA.,  D.C.L.,  Vice-ProTost  St.  Mary's  Collegiate 

Choroh,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
WnrsNOOM,  Frederick  F.  B.,  Perth,  Western  Austrcdia. 
Witts,  Broome  Lake,  Seven  HUls,  near  Sydney,  New  Souih  Wales, 
Wollaston,  Charlton  F.  B.,  J.P.,  Beaeonsfleld,  Cape  Colony, 
fWoLSELET,  Frederick  Y.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  WaUti. 
WoLSSLET,  W.  A.,  Plantation  Lusignan,  British  Ouiana, 
Wood,  B.  C,  J.P.,  Fremantle,  Western  AustraUa. 
Wood,  J.  Dennistoun,  Banister-at.Lair,  e/o  Mesers.  Dalgety  <}*  Co., 

Melbourne,  Australia. 
Wood,  John  Bdwin,  M.L.A.,  Orahamstcvm,  Cape  Colowy. 
Wood,  Beader  Gilson,  Auckland,  New  Zealand  (Correeponding  Seoretary) . 
WooDBOUSB,  Alfred.,  M.B.,  P.O.  Box  759,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
tWooDHOuSE,  Edmund    Binohav,  Mount  Oilead,    Campbelltown,  New 

South  Wales. 
tWooDHOUSE,  Henrt   Marbiott   (Persian   Consul),  Australian  Club, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Woods,  John,  Fairlight,  Manley,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fWooDS,  Sydney  Gk>WER,  The  Treasury,  Belise,  British  Honduras. 
Woodward,  B.  H.  W.,  M.A.,  Barri8ter-at«Lair,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Woodtatt,  John,  Maryborough,  Queensland. 
fWooLLAN,  Benjamin  Minors,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fWooLLAN,  Frank  M.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colowy, 
Wright,  A.  E.,  Brunswick  Estate,  M<iskelvya,  Ceylon. 
Wright,  Arthur  Jambs,  79,  ColUne  Street  West,  Melhoume,  Australia. 
Wright,  J.  B.,  J.P.,  Bendoo,  Sherbro*,  West  Ajriea, 
Wright,  William  Frederick,  H.M.'s  Customs,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Wtatt,  Altbbd,  Police  Magistrate,  Melboume,  Australia. 
Wtatt,  Captain  W.  J.  (late  Cape  MoontedBiiles). 
Wtub,  J.  C,  Lisbon-Berlyn,  Lydenburg,  Transvaal. 
Wtllie,  Brtce  J.,  Haldummulla  Estate,  Oeylon. 

Wtndham,  Captain  William,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Ouiana. 
Wtmni,  Agar,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia. 


Taxes,  Leopold,  District  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
Tbarwood,  Hon.  Timotht,  M.L.C.,  EdghUl,  Barbados. 
TooKMONiTZ,  Abraham,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
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1887 

1888 


1884 
1883 
1882 
1888 
3600  1883 

1887 
1890 
1881 
1881 
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fYoNOE,  Cecil  A.  S.,  M.L.C..  Turth,  Dargle,  Maritzbiirgf  Natal. 

fYouNG,    Charles    G.,   M.A.,    M.D.,    District    Medical    Officer,    Neto 

Ameterdamfif  Berhic€t  British  Guiana. 
YouNO,  Datid  Albxandbb,  JonesvillBf  Coroaal,  British  Honduras. 
fYouNO,  Horace  E.  B.,  Fairymead,  Bundaherg,  Queensland, 
fYouNOi  Jambs  H.,  M.L.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Y0UK6,  JoHK,  J.P.,  Sydney f  New  South  Wales. 
YouNO,  William  Douglas,  Qeorgetoum,  British  Guiana. 

fZBAL,  Hon.  William  Austin,  M.L.C.,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
ZiBRYOOEL,  Caebl  F.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal.  v 

ZocHONis,  George  B.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
ZwBiFEL,  JosUA,  T/m  Royol  Niger  Company,  River  Niger  JVeet  Africa. 
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LIST  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  &c.,  TO  WHICH  COPIES 
OF  THE  '*  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOYAL  COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE  "  ABE  PBESENTED. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Adrooaiea'  Libraxy,  Sdinbnrgh. 
„    Antliropologioal  Inatitate,  London. 
„     Atheneam  Club,  London. 
„    Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
„    British  Maseom,  London. 
„    Brown's  Free  Libraiy,  Liyerpool. 
„    Cambridge  UniTorsity  Library. 
„    Carlton  Club,  London. 
„    Castle  Mail  Packets  Co.,  London. 
,     City  Liberal  Club,  London. 
,    Colonial  College,  Hollesley  Bay,  Soflolk. 
„    Colonial  Office,  London. 
M    Ctystal  Palace  Library. 
„    East  India  Association,  London. 
„     Free  Pablio  Library,  Barrow-in-Farness. 
„  ,1  Birmingham. 

,1  „  Bradford. 

„  „  Bristol. 

„  „  Chelsea. 

„  ,,  Darlington. 

,»  i»  Derby. 

M  M  Dumbarton. 

,1  „  Dundee. 

,f  ,.  Kensington. 

I,  ti  i^eecis. 

M  ,.  Manchester, 

n  ,1  Norwich. 

,t  ,}  Nottingham. 

,f  M  Oldham. 

M  M  Plymouth. 

n  „  St.  Maiigaret  and  St.  John,  West- 

t*  If  Sheffield.  [minster. 

y»  ft  Swansea. 

Goildhall  Library,  London. 

Honsa  of  Commons,  London. 

House  of  Lords,  London. 

Imperial  Institute,  London. 

India  Office  Library,  London. 

Institute  of  Bankers,  London. 

Institution  of  Civil  Eng^eers. 

Intelligence  Department,  War  Office. 

London  Institution. 

London  Library. 

Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 

National  Club,  London. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Narigation  Co.,  London 

Peoples'  Palace  Library,  London. 

Reform  Club,  London. 
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The  Boyal  Asiafcio  Society,  London. 

„  Boyal  Engineer  Institnte,  Chatham. 

„  Boyal  Gs^ens,  Kew. 

„  Boyal  Greographical  Society,  London. 

,,  Boyal  Institntion  of  Great  Britain,  London. 

„  Boyal  Statistical  Society,  London. 

„  Boyal  United  Service  Institntion,  London. 

g  Science  and  Education  Library,  Sonth  Kensington  Mnsenm. 

„  Scottish  Gtoographical  Society,  Sdinbnrgh. 

„  Society  of  Arts,  liondon. 

„  Stirling  and  Glasgow  Public  Library. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

,  Victoria  Institute,  London. 

COLONIES. 

British  North  America. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Ottawa. 

„  Legislative  Assembly,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

„  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  Brunswick. 
„  „  „  Newfoundland. 

„  „  „  Ontario. 

„  „  „  Prince  Edward  Island. 

„  „  „  Quebec 

„  „  „  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

„  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

„  Canadiaoi  Institute,  Toronto. 

„  Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Montreal. 

„  Geographical  Society,  Quebec. 

„  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

„  Hamilton  Association. 

„  Historical  &  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg. 

„  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 

„  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  Ottawa. 

„  MacLeod  Historical  Society,  Alberta,  N.W.T. 

„  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

„  Mercantile  Literary  Association,  Montreal. 

„  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 
„  „  Institute  of  Natural  Science. 

„  Public  Library,  Toronto. 

„  Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

„  University  of  Toronto. 
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